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THE  PARADOXES  OF  MR.  RUSSELL 


In  his  Principles  of  Mathematics  published  in  1903  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  found  himself  involved  in  a difficulty  in  his 
theory  of  classes  for  which  he  could  at  that  time  see  no  solution. 
This  difficulty  lay  in  a series  of  paradoxes  which  were  in  one 
form  or  another  much  discussed  in  Scholastic  logic  but  which 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  and  had  been  little  studied  until  the 
recent  development  of  symbolic  logic  brought  them  again  to 
notice.  In  the  recent  discussion  the  paradoxes  have  presented 
themselves  in  a form  somewhat  different  from  the  insolubilia 
which  occupied  so  much  space  in  Scholastic  text-books,  but 
they  are  essentially  the  same  and  the  Scholastic  attempts  at 
solution  bear  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  principal 
solutions  offered  by  the  writers  who  have  worked  over  the 
difficulty  since  Russell’s  rediscovery  of  it. 

The  paradoxes  mentioned  by  Russell  are  the  first  seven  of 
the  following  list,  to  which  have  been  added  a number  of 
others  of  the  same  general  character. 

1.  The  first  is  the  classic  example  of  the  Cretan  Epimenides 
who  says,  according  to  St.  Paul,  that  all  Cretans  are  liars,  as 
well  as  other  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, — 
and  by  this  statement  makes  himself  a liar. 

2.  Represent  the  class  of  all  classes  that  are  not  members 
of  themselves  by  w.  Then  (xew)  < ( xex )'.  Now  let  x 
have  the  value  w;  we  get:  ( w e w ) < (»e  w)'.1 

3.  Let  T be  the  relation  that  exists  between  R and  S when- 
ever R does  not  have  the  relation  R to  S.  Then  RTS=  ( RRS )'. 
Making  R and  S both  T,  we  have  TTT—  (TTT)'. 

1 (e)  in  Russell’s  notation  indicates  the  membership  of  an  individual  in 
a class. 
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4.  The  next  contradiction  is  one  given  by  Burali-Forti. 
Any  series  of  ordinals  beginning  with  0 has  an  ordinal  number 
one  greater  than  the  highest  term.  The  series  of  all  ordinals 
would  then  have  an  ordinal  number  greater  than  the  highest 
ordinal. 

5.  “The  least  integer  not  namable  in  fewer  than  nineteen 
syllables”  (which  Russell  states  to  be  111,777)  has  been 
named  in  eighteen. 

6.  All  finite  combinations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
can  be  ranged1  so  as  to  be  in  one  to  one  correspondence  with 
the  series  of  ordinals,  so  that  the  total  number  of  definitions 
is  aleph,  the  first  transfinite  number.  The  number  of  trans- 
finite  ordinals  exceeds  this  so  that  there  are  indefinable  ordi- 
nals, and  among  these  there  is  a least.  This  has,  however, 
been  defined. 

7.  The  paradox  of  Richard  is:  Let  E be  the  class  of  all 
decimals  that  can  be  defined  in  a finite  number  of  words.  Its 
terms  can  be  ordered  as  were  the  definitions  in  (6).  Then 
define  N so  that  the  nth  figure  of  the  nth  decimal  of  N is  one 
greater  than  the  nth  figure  of  the  ?ith  decimal  of  E.  N is  then 
defined  in  a finite  number  of  words,  but  still  is  not  a member 
of  E. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  may  state  here  several 
other  paradoxes  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion. 
The  next  is  due  to  Russell: 

8.  Every  concept  can  be  predicated  of  itself  or  it  cannot. 
If  it  can,  let  it  be  called  predicable,  if  not,  impredicable.  Then 
the  concept  impredicable,  if  predicable  is  impredicable,  and  if 
impredicable  is  predicable. 

9.  This  proposition  is  false. 

10.  All  propositions  are  false. 

11.  I lie. 

1 This  arrangement  Gorsch  has  shown  in  his  Mengenlehre,  Abhandlungen 
der  Fries’chen  Schule,  I:  508.  The  combinations  one  at  a time,  then  two  at  a 
time,  then  three,  and  so  on,  can  be  given  in  a definite  order. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Riistow  has  collected  a large  number  of 
references  to  similar  paradoxes  in  ancient  writings,  notably 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.1 

Among  these  ancient  writers  the  paradox  of  the  Liar  was 
the  one  to  attract  the  most  attention.  As  a rule  the  paradox 
was  accepted  as  final,  and  the  fact  that  it  existed  was  used  in 
support  of  an  attack  on  the  validity  of  human  knowledge,  as 
Montaigne  used  it  later  on.  What  solutions  were  proposed 
were  crude  attempts  to  place  it  under  one  of  the  Aristotelian 
forms  of  fallacy.  No  analysis  of  the  paradoxes  was  made, 
nor  were  they  recognized  as  a class.  It  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  Scholastic  logicians  that  they  were  presented  in  a form 
which  offers  interesting  parallels  to  our  present  statement  and 
analysis. 

During  the  Scholastic  period  the  interest  which  the  para- 
doxes or  Insolubilia  aroused  was  so  great  that  many  of  the 
text-books  of  logic  written  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries  devoted  lengthy  chapters  to  them  and  there  were  a 
number  of  separate  treatises  in  which  their  solution  was 
attempted. 


Anything  like  a careful  analysis  of  the  Scholastic  doctrines 
concerning  the  Insolubilia  would  require  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  medieval  logic  and  might  not  be  justified  in  a study  of 
the  logical  side  of  the  problem.  But  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
see  the  form  in  which  the  difficulties  arose  and  the  types  of 
solution  offered,  and  in  particular  the  close  analogies  which 
these  bear  to  the  solutions  of  more  modern  writers. 

The  first  collections  of  Insolubilia  contained  a number  of 

1 Mr.  Rustow’s  thesis  consists  of  an  extended  examination  of  ancient  litera- 
ture for  references  to  the  paradox  of  the  “Liar”  and  a discussion  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  fact  of  paradox  was  put.  There  is  also  a short  list  of  sentences 
from  Scholastic  writers  giving  the  substance  of  their  solutions.  He  has 
stated  the  paradoxes  in  two  type  forms  that  are  very  enlightening,  and  with 
these  statements  as  a basis  he  offers  a solution  of  his  own  which  will  come  in 
for  a share  of  our  consideration.  Der  Lugner,  Leipsig,  1910. 
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paradoxes  which  had  in  common  only  the  characteristic  that 
they  were  difficult  of  solution.  It  came  gradually  to  be 
recognized  that  there  was  a class  of  these  that  contained  a 
peculiar  difficulty  and  were  not  to  be  attacked  by  ordinary 
methods.  These  were  the  propositions  which  purported  to 
apply  to  themselves  and  to  state  directly  or  indirectly  their 
own  falsity. 

One  of  the  longest  of  these  lists,  one  compiled  after  this 
distinction  had  been  recognized,  was  that  of  Albertus  de 
Saxonia  who  wrote  in  Vienna  before  1390.  Four  of  his 
examples  are  typical  of  the  rest.  These  are:1 

1.  Ego  dico  f alsum. 

2.  Haec  propositio  est  falsa. 

3.  Ponatur,  quod  Socrates  dicat  illam,  “ Plato  dicit  f alsum,” 
et  Plato  dicat  illam,  “Socrates  dicit  verum.” 

4.  Si  deus  est,  aliqua  conditionalis  est  falsa,  et  sit  nulla  alia 
conditionalis. 

The  first  of  these  reduce  to  the  type  of  “ This  proposition  is 
false,”  and  the  last  makes  its  own  truth  imply  the  falsity  of  a 
class  of  propositions  to  which  it  itself  belongs,  as  does  “All 
propositions  are  false.”  The  rest  of  his  long  list  for  the  most 
part  reduce  to  these  two  types,  intrigued  by  the  use  of  terms 
whose  meaning  is  not  always  definite;  for  example,  “ posito 
quod  in  mente  Socratis  sit  ista,  ‘ Socrates  decipitur,’  et  nulla  alia, 
et  Socrates  credat  illam  esse  veram,  quaeritur,  an  Socrates  cre- 
dendo  earn  esse  veram,  decipiatur.” 

Of  the  solutions  proposed  for  these  two  forms  of  the  para- 
doxes Prantl  has  mentioned  the  most  important  and  these 
have  been  compiled  by  Riistow.  Among  the  whole  number 
some  are  obscure  and  are  dependent  on  distinctions  and  rules 
which  belong  to  the  complicated  apparatus  of  medieval  logic 

1 For  this  period  Prantl  has  collected  a great  number  of  passages  dealing 
with  the  Insolubilia.  The  only  important  omissions  that  I have  been  able  to 
find  are  Wycliffe’s  Solution  in  his  Tractatus  de  Logica  of  which  Prantl  makes 
no  mention,  and  an  incomplete  representation  of  the  solution  of  Paulus 
Venetus. 
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which  modern  logic  has  discarded.  But  the  majority  make 
use  of  comparatively  simple  devices. 

The  first  solution  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Buridan, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century.  One  of  the  premises  which 
leads  to  the  paradox  is  the  law  of  excluded  middle.  In  the 
Insolubilia  we  have  examples  of  propositions  which  are  both 
true  and  false.  Therefore  the  law  must  be  rejected.1 

Another  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation  is  made  by 
Hentisberus  and  mentioned  by  Buridan.2  This  is  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  restrictio  which  was  worked  out  in  great  detail 
by  the  Scholastics.  This  doctrine  states  that  the  denotation 
of  a term,  which  as  far  as  the  explicit  statement  goes  might 
be  taken  to  be  general,  is  often  limited  by  the  context, — an 
approximation  to  the  more  modern  universe  of  discourse. 
In  the  case  of  the  Insolubilia  this  unexpressed  restriction 
limits  the  denotation  of  a term  in  a proposition  whose  verb  is 
in  the  present  tense  to  time  immediately  preceding  the  present 
instant,  with  the  idea  that  the  time  indicated  is  that  at  which 
the  proposition  is  begun,  not  that  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

This  solution  has,  like  the  next,  a basis  in  a psychological 
analysis.  We  feel  that  no  thought  can  really  be  “of  itself.” 
The  restriction  which  prevents  this  can  be  made  in  another 
wray.  Peter  von  Ailly  in  his  tractate  on  the  Insolubilia3 
argues  that  these  Insolubilia  all  lie  in  the  field  of  verbal  or 
written  propositions  as  distinguished  from  mental  propositions. 
These  written  and  spoken  propositions  are  not  really  proposi- 
tions at  all,  and  are  merely  the  expression  of  mental  propo- 

1 Grelling-Nelson  note  this  possibility,  and  mention  that  it  is  this  axiom 
that  is  used  to  define  paradox.  Abhandlungen  der  Fries’chen  Schule:  II. 

* Prantl,  IV : 89. 

3 Prantl,  IV : 104.  “Nulla  propositio  mentalis  proprie  dicta  potest  significare 
se  ipsam  esse  falsam.  . . . Impossibile  est  intellectui  primo  formare  propositionem 
universalem  mentalem  proprie  dictam  significantem  omnem  propositionem  men- 
talem  esse  falsam.  . . . Nulla  propositio  mentalis  proprie  dicta  potest  significare, 
se  ipsam  esse  veram,  . . . nec  potest  habere  reflexionem  supra  se  ipsam.” 

Cf.  also  Occam,  quoted  by  Johannis  Majoris  (Pr.  IV:  250).  A simpliciter 
insolubile  is  not  possible. 
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sitions.  It  is  to  the  last  only  that  the  predicates  true  and  false 
apply.  Furthermore,  no  mental  proposition  can  really  denote 
itself  or  have  itself  as  one  of  its  terms,  nor  can  any  term  re- 
present itself  “formally.”  This  would  represent  an  im- 
possible state  of  mind. 

The  rule  for  avoiding  the  paradoxes  becomes,  “Pars 
propositions  non  potest  supponere  pro  toto.” 

This  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  appealed  to  a 
number  of  later  writers,  Johannis  Majoris  Scotus,  Olkot,  and 
Rosetus  among  them.  It  is  much  the  same  as  Russell’s 
device  of  the  theory  of  types  which  depends  on  the  principle 
of  the  vicious  circle,  namely  that  no  term  in  a proposition  can 
presuppose  the  proposition  or  have  it  as  one  of  its  possible 
values. 

The  only  Scholastic  to  make  a serious  criticism  of  this  view 
was  Wycliffe1  and  the  difficulty  which  he  points  out  is  much  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  the  theory  of  types.2  If  we  are 
not  to  allow  a proposition  to  refer  to  itself  we  make  a general 
proposition  like  “All  propositions  are  true  or  false”  exceptive. 
It  becomes,  “All  propositions  are  true  or  false  except  this 
proposition.”  We  would  seem  to  do  away  with  all  general 
propositions  about  propositions  and  there  are  some  of  these 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  reject.  Wycliffe’s  criticism  takes  for 
consideration  the  proposition,  “A  is  A.”  This  would  not  be 
true  universally,  for  there  is  one  value  of  A,  namely  the  propo- 
sition itself,  to  which  it  could  not  apply. 

Wycliffe’s  own  solution  lies  in  denying  that  the  paradoxical 
statement,  “This  proposition  is  false,”  is  true  or  false  in  one 
sense  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  so  denying  that  it  is  a 
proposition  at  all.  The  criterion  of  truth  is  correct  repre- 
sentation of  a situation  independent  of  the  proposition  itself, 
and  in  the  given  instance  there  is  no  such  independent  situation 
represented.  He  does  not  go  on  to  consider  what  the  effect  of 

1 Tractatus  de  logica,  p.  197. 

2 This  criticism  parallels  that  of  Russell  by  Grelling-Nelson. 
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this  theory  would  be  on  “All  propositions  are  true  or  false” 
where  there  is  both  independent  reference  and  self  reference.1 

Wycliffe’s  theory  is  really  of  the  type  of  another  theory 
termed  by  an  unknown  author  of  a Paris  manuscript2  cassatio 
which  involved  denying  that  the  propositions  in  question  were 
propositions  at  all.  Since  this  theory  was  not  accompanied 
by  a definition  of  proposition  which  would  exclude  these 
propositions  only  it  was  only  a beginning  of  a solution. 

Besides  the  theory  of  restriction  the  theory  which  found  the 
most  support  was  that  of  Paulus  Venetus,  of  a type  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  later  as  null-class  solution. 
This  pointed  out  that  every  proposition  implies  its  own  truth, 
and  that  the  propositions  in  question  assert  also  their  own 
falsity.  Any  proposition  thus  implying  contradictories  is 
false,  and  these  propositions  are  then  false.  Paulus  states 
this  concisely.3  “ Hoc  est  falsum  significat  quod  hoc  est  f alsum 
et  quod  hoc  est  verum,  sed  quod  hoc  sit  falsum  et  hoc  sit  verum 
est  impossibile  simpliciter.”  This  is  like  the  comment  of 
Mansell’s  Aldrich,  that  these  sentences  are  merely  contra- 
dictory and  so  say  nothing.4 

I have  chosen  only  a few  of  the  Scholastic  doctrines  for 
mention  for  there  were  many  which  did  not  represent  anything 
more  than  a rhetorical  treatment  like  that  of  the  Scot  David 

1 This  is  like  the  solution  proposed  in  Mansell’s  Aldrich.  “ Incipiat  Socrates 
sic  loqui,  ‘Socrates  dicit  falsum'  et  nihil  amplius  loquatur:  turn  interrogat  aliquis 
utrum  vera  an  falsa  sit  haec  propositio.  Respondeo,  nec  verarn  nec  falsam  esse, 
sed  nihil  significare,  nisi  aliquid  aliud  respiciat,  quod  a Socrate  ante  dictum  sup- 
ponitur.  Qui  enim  profert  haec  verba,  ‘Socrates  dicit  falsum,’  fert  judicium  de 
dicto  Socratis:  quique  fert  judicium,  necessario  praesupponit  aliquid  de  quo 
judicet:  unde  cum  sententia  praesupponat  objectum  suum,  clarum  est  eandem 
numero  propositionem,  et  sententiam  et  eius  objectum  esse  non  posse.  Quare  et 
Scholarum  subtilitas  hie  nihil  profecit;  nihilque  opus  est  plura  dicer e de  Insolu- 
bilibus. 

■ Prantl,  IV:  41. 

8 Logica  Pauli  Veneti,  Venetiis,  1654,  p.  84. 

4 “Sed  qui  ut  verum  simul  dicat  et  mentiatur  dicit  unum  aliquid,  cuius  partes 
sibi  invicem  contradicunt,  is  nec  verum,  nec  falsum,  sed  omnino  nihil  dicat;  quando 
enim  sententiae  pars  una  evertit  alteram,  tota  nihil  prorsus  significat  sed  inaniter 
strepit.” 
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Cranston  who  dismissed  them  with  the  rule  that  no  proposition 
really  falsified  itself  when  the  contrary  could  be  rationally 
maintained. 


After  the  decline  of  the  Scholastic  logic  the  problem  of  the 
Insolubilia  fell  into  disrepute.  The  only  mention  of  it  is  the 
expression  of  a wonder  that  men  could  have  been  inclined  to 
discuss  so  subtle  and  vain  a question.  This  attitude  found 
occasional  expression  until  modern  times  along  with  a con- 
tempt for  all  purely  formal  difficulties.  Even  in  the  last 
century  Lotze  dismisses  the  problem  with  the  remark  that 
when  an  assertion  involves  something  in  regard  to  the  fact  of 
its  assertion  which  makes  the  assertion  impossible  or  untrue, 
it  is  formally  insoluble,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  feel  any 
desire  to  change  this  state  of  affairs.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  essential  difficulty  is  overcome  in  pointing  out  that  we 
can  say  “ I lied ” instead  of  “ I lie”  and  there  will  be  no  contra- 
diction. 

In  1809  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  published  an  article  on  “The 
Validity  of  the  Laws  of  Logic”  in  which  he  considered  the 
paradox  of  the  proposition,  “This  proposition  is  false.”1 
Although  Mr.  Peirce  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  opening  the 
field  of  symbolic  logic  his  discussion  of  the  Insolubilia  has  more 
in  common  with  the  Scholastic  logicians  than  with  the  modern. 
He  himself  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  solution  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Paulus  Venetus  except  that  he  offers  a proof 
for  a principle  which  Paulus  assumes  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Peirce  shows  that  the  proposition,  “This  proposition  is 
false  ” whether  it  be  assumed  false  or  true  can  be  proved  both 
false  and  true  by  regular  procedure.  But  an  examination  of 
the  reasoning  which  leads  from  the  assumption  that  the 
proposition  is  false  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  true  shows  that 
it  is  based  on  a false  premise,  namely  that  all  that  the  prop- 
osition says  is  that  it  is  false,  whereas  every  proposition 

1 Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  II:  no.  4. 
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implies  in  addition  to  this  that  it  is  true.  Hence,  though 
the  proposition  is  false,  that  does  not  make  it  true  or  make  it 
assert  the  truth,  for  it  asserts  that  it  is  both  false  and  true. 
This  solution  we  may  call  a nul-class  solution  since  it  lies  in 
showing  that  the  proposition  implies  contradictories  and  so  is 
false. 

Besides  these  notices  and  a comment  by  the  editor  of 
Wycliffe’s  Latin  Works  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  para- 
doxical propositions  are  not  really  propositions  at  all,  I have 
been  able  to  find  no  serious  consideration  of  the  paradoxes 
until  the  development  of  symbolic  logic  brought  them  to  the 
light  in  a form  which  could  not  be  ignored.  It  was  Mr.  Russell 
who  first  noticed  these  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  classes  and  considered  several  devices  for  overcoming  them. 
The  one  to  which  he  gave  preference  was  the  no-class  theory 
and  it  was  from  this  that  his  perfected  theory  of  types  grew. 
This  theory  of  types  will  require  an  extended  statement. 


To  deal  with  these  paradoxes  Russell  has  invented  a theory 
of  types  that  Mr.  Harold  Chapman  Brown  has  very  sagely 
characterized  as  a disguised  universe  of  discourse,  but  it  is 
rather  more  than  that, — it  is  a theory  of  the  universe  of  dis- 
course. 

Russell’s  logic  differs  from  the  traditional  logic  in  admitting 
expressions  that  he  calls  propositional  functions,  or  simply 
functions.  These  are  not  propositions  but  are  derived  from 
propositions  by  making  one  or  more  of  the  terms  indefinite. 
The  proposition  “Socrates  is  a man”  of  the  text  books  can  be 
expressed  “x  is  a man”  in  which  x means  that  a term  is  to  be 
supplied.  These  propositional  functions  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  in  which  the  truth  value  of  the  function  depends  on  the 
value  given  the  variable  and  those  in  which  the  truth  value  is 
the  same  for  all  values  of  the  variable.  The  function  “x  is  a 
man”  is  of  the  first  type;  “‘a;  is  a man’  implies  ‘x  is  mortal’” 
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is  of  the  second.  Only  functions  of  the  second  type  can  be 
called  true  or  false  and  treated  as  propositions  in  logic.  The 
variable  that  occurs  in  functions  of  this  type  Russell  calls 
an  apparent  variable.  Examination  of  the  paradoxes  has 
led  him  to  conclude  that  all  of  them  contain  an  apparent 
variable  that  makes  reference  to  “all”  of  a totality  that  is 
really  illegitimate.  The  apparency  of  the  variable  is  deceitful. 
The  understanding  “for  all  values”  is  never  quite  justified, 
for  there  is  sometimes  possible  one  value  that  will  result  in 
paradox.  This  troublesome  value  is  that  of  the  function 
itself.  In  the  case  of  “ All  propositions  are  false  ” we  may  make 
the  statement,  “For  all  values  of  x,  x is  a false  proposition,” 
and  then  insert  as  a value  of  x this  statement  itself  and  the 
result  is  paradox.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  vari- 
ables must  have  ranges  of  values  that  result  in  significant 
propositions  and  that  the  function  itself  must  be  excluded 
from  this  range  in  each  case.  “Whatever  contains  an  ap- 
parent variable  must  not  be  one  of  the  possible  values  of  that 
variable.” 

This  exclusion  of  a function  from  the  range  of  significance 
of  a variable  occurring  in  it  is  accomplished  by  the  theory  of 
types  which  is  really  a theory  of  ranges  of  significance,  or, 
to  use  the  more  familiar  term,  of  universes  of  discourse.  A 
logical  type  is  defined  as  the  range  of  significance  of  a proposi- 
tional function.  The  purpose  of  the  theory  of  types  is  to  rule 
the  function  itself  out  of  the  range  of  significance  of  its 
variables.  A proposition  is  not  one  of  the  things  to  which  it 
can  refer.  This  exclusion  is  accomplished  by  establishing  a 
series  of  ranges  of  significance.  The  first  range  is  defined  as 
including  all  “individuals”  and  these  are  known  by  the  char- 
acter of  lack  of  complexity,  which  only  means  that  they  are 
not  analyzable  into  term  and  predicate  as  are  propositions. 
These  are  the  first  logical  type,  and  the  functions  in  which  they 
occur  are  first  order  functions.  These  first  order  functions 
constitute  the  second  logical  type,  and  the  functions  into  which 
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they  enter,  the  second  order  of  functions,  and  the  process  may 
be  extended  indefinitely.  The  purpose  of  the  theory  is  ac- 
complished by  defining  functions  whose  terms  are  of  a type 
below  their  own  as  “predicative  functions”  and  ruling  that 
only  predicative  functions  are  to  be  admitted. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  paradoxes  is  evident.  Where  “ all 
propositions”  occurs  in  a proposition  of  order  n the  proposition, 
to  be  legitimate,  must  have,  understood  or  expressed,  the  ad- 
dition “of  order  less  than  n.”  “I  lie”  becomes  “There  is  a 
proposition  of  order  n which  I affirm  and  which  is  false,”  and 
this  is  of  order  one  greater  than  n;  hence  no  proposition  of 
order  n has  been  uttered  and  the  statement  is  simply  false. 

This  is  the  theory  in  its  essentials  and  as  far  as  the  paradoxes 
are  concerned  is  enough  to  meet  the  situation.  When  the 
theory  is  incorporated  into  the  logic  Russell  finds  an  addition 
necessary,  and  with  this  addition  we  are  led  into  a number  of 
difficulties  of  serious  nature.  Incidentally  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  make  any  statement  concerning  truth  or  meaning, 
or  logic  and  have  the  statement  itself  true  or  meaningful  or 
logical  within  the  meaning  of  its  own  terms.  But  what  is  of 
more  concern  to  the  mathematical  logician  is  that  at  this 
point  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  speak  of  all  the  properties 
of  a term,  and  yet  such  reference  is  very  necessary  at  times.  It 
is  through  such  reference  that  mathematical  logic  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  defining  identity.  The  usual  definition  is:  For 
all  values  of  <p,  <p(x)  implies  y>{y),  or  y has  all  the  properties 
of  x.  But  this  statement  itself  is  a function  of  x or  a property 
of  x,  and  so  is  a possible  value  of  x and  the  definition  is  not 
predicative.  To  make  it  possible  to  refer  to  all  the  properties 
of  a term  the  axiom  of  reducibility  is  invented,  the  assumption 
that  there  exists  for  any  given  function  a predicative  function 
that  is  true  when  it  is  true  and  false  when  it  is  false.  Applied 
to  the  non-predicative  function  “All  propositions  are  true  or 
false”  this  would  assert  that  for  every  set  of  propositions  there 
will  be  found  a proposition  of  higher  order  which  will  assert 
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of  these  that  they  are  true  or  false,  though  this  proposition 
will  not  apply  to  itself  and  if  it  is  to  be  included  must  be  taken 
to  be  a part  of  a new  set  consisting  of  the  propositions  to  which 
it  referred,  and  itself. 

The  intended  effect  of  the  axiom  of  reducibility  is  to  make 
the  theory  of  types  less  “drastic,”  and  drastic  it  surely  is, 
as  its  elaborate  introduction  into  Russell’s  logic  shows,  but 
whether  it  accomplishes  this  result  is  not  so  clear.  Through 
the  theory  of  types  we  have  declared  that  non-predicative 
functions  are  not  to  be  allowed  and  that  they  cannot  be  called 
true  or  false.  If  the  predicative  function  which  the  axiom 
assures  us  accompanies  each  non-predicative  function  is  to  be 
true  only  when  the  non-predicative  function  is  true,  then  we 
must  have  had  a true  non-predicative  function  and  there 
could  have  been  no  need  for  the  other.  All  that  the  axiom  can 
mean  is  that  for  every  function  there  exists  a predicative  func- 
tion that  is  true  when  the  given  function  is  meant  to  be  true, 
and  false  when  it  is  meant  to  be  false,  and  this  stands  in  great 
need  of  explanation  that  would  have  to  include  among  other 
things  a definition  of  “ meant  to  be  true.” 

The  theory  of  types  avoids  the  paradoxes  by  declaring  them 
illegitimate  propositions  and  we  might  accept  this  outcome  as 
satisfactory  if  it  were  not  that  the  theory  does  not  confine  its 
effect  to  the  propositions  that  give  trouble  but  extends  to 
others  in  which  no  contradiction  appears,  and  in  some  of 
these  the  doubtful  recourse  of  the  axiom  of  reducibility  is  not 
available  as  it  is  for  “ All  propositions  are  true  or  false.”  In 
“This  proposition  contains  five  words”  and  “This  proposition 
is  true”  we  have  sentences  that  seem  to  have  meaning  and 
yet  are  declared  to  be  non-predicative.  We  are  forbidden  to 
use  them  along  with  the  propositions  for  which  the  theory  was 
invented. 

1 That  the  axiom  must  avail  itself  of  its  own  protection  in  order  not  to  be 
rejected  by  the  principle  of  the  vicious  circle  presents  another  curious  paradox 
like  the  one  pointed  out  in  the  latter  principle  by  Grelling-Nelson  quoted  below. 
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One  of  the  criticisms  of  Russell’s  theory  brings  up  an 
interesting  question.  K.  Grelling  and  L.  Nelson1  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  the  vicious  circle,  that  no 
function  may  make  reference  to  itself  in  one  of  its  terms, 
makes  a statement  concerning  all  functions  and  hence  con- 
cerning itself.  They  might  have  gone  farther  and  pointed  out 
that  since  the  antecedent  of  every  implication  contains  under- 
stood all  the  axioms  and  principles  of  our  logic,  on  Russell’s 
view  every  proposition  asserts  “I  make  no  reference  to 
myself.”  When  we  ask  whether  our  principle  that  “only 
predicative  functions  are  to  be  allowed”  is  itself  predicative, 
we  find  ourselves  in  as  serious  a difficulty  as  any  of  the  para- 
doxes could  offer,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  ever  require 
a principle  to  stand  its  own  test.  Many  principles  of  logistic 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  logistic  for  which  they  legislate. 
We  cannot  express  in  symbolic  language  the  convention  to  use 
Roman  type  to  represent  propositions;  nor  can  the  right  to 
substitute  an  expression  for  its  equivalent  be  symbolically 
expressed  without  assuming  the  right  in  the  expression- 
With  every  logic  there  must  be  a body  of  extra-symbolic 
principles  that  govern  the  use  of  the  symbolism. 

There  has  been  one  other  solution  for  the  paradoxes  worked 
out  with  the  care  of  Mr.  Russell’s.  In  1910  Mr.  Alexander 
Riistow  published  a monograph  on  “The  Liar”2  in  which  he 
has  collected  a number  of  references  to  the  paradox  in  ancient 
writings  and  made  a brief  summary  of  the  scholastic  solutions 
given  in  Prantl’s  history  of  logic.  His  own  theory  is  a develop- 
ment from  the  analysis  of  Grelling-Nelson  who  had  stated  the 
paradoxes  in  a type  form  in  the  language  of  theory  of  classes.3 

Riistow  finds  that  all  the  paradoxes  can  be  stated  in  one  of 
two  forms,  one  of  them  for  paradoxes  of  the  type  of  “This 
proposition  is  false”  and  the  other  for  those  akin  to  “All 
propositions  are  false.”  The  first  of  these  is: 

1 Abhandlungen  der  Fries’chen  Schule,  II. 

2 Der  Lilgner,  Theorie,  Geschichte  und  Auflosung , Leipzig,  1910. 

3 Abhandlungen  der  Fries’chen  Schule,  vol.  II,  p.  306. 
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I 2 < X + x'  logic 

II  (2  < x)  < (2  < a),  (2  < x')  < (2  < a')  definition 

III  2 < x • a + x'  • a'  logic 

IV  x = a' 

V z < a • a'  -\-  a'  ■ a 

VI  (2  < a)  < (2  < a'),  (2  < a')  < (2  < a). 

Applied  to  the  paradox,  “This  proposition  is  false”  this 

gives  the  following  analysis: 

I.  This  proposition  is  what  its  predicate  says  or  it  is  not. 

II.  That  this  proposition  is  what  its  predicate  says  implies 
that  it  is  true;  and  that  it  is  not  what  its  predicate  says  implies 
that  it  is  false. 

III.  Then  it  is  either  what  its  predicate  says  and  true,  or 
not  what  its  predicate  says  and  false. 

IV.  Let  its  predicate  say  it  is  false. 

V.  Then  it  is  either  false  and  true,  or  true  and  false. 

VI.  Stating  the  conclusion  in  another  way  we  have:  That 
this  proposition  is  false  implies  that  it  is  true,  and  that  it  is 
true  implies  that  it  is  false. 

With  this  form  as  a starting  point  Riistow  constructs  a 
theory  of  the  paradoxes  that  has  close  resemblance  to  Russell’s 
theory  of  types,  though  the  only  form  of  Russell’s  solution 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  the  earlier  “no-class  theory” 
offered  in  the  Principles  of  Mathematics.  The  result  of  the 
symbolic  statement  of  the  paradoxes  has  been  to  show  a 
definitional  element  into  which  a variable  term  enters,  the 
element  II  of  the  form  given  above.  The  paradox  does  not 
result  until  for  this  term  there  has  been  substituted  a value 
that  “contradicts  one  of  the  constants  in  the  definition.”  A 
definition  that  contains  a variable  Riistow  calls  mehrdeutig, 
and  finds  the  remedy  for  paradox  in  a restriction  of  such  def- 
initions just  as  Russell  finds  it  in  a restriction  of  propositional 
functions.  This  restriction  consists  in  declaring  any  definition 
containing  a variable  illegitimate  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
variable  to  take  on  a value  that  “contradicts  one  of  the 
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constants  in  the  definition.”  Riistow  is  not  so  definite  as 
Russell  as  to  the  way  in  which  his  solution  is  to  be  carried  out. 
If  we  take  what  has  been  given  as  final  the  result  will  be 
merely  that  all  ambiguous  definitions  are  illegitimate  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  have  made  much  progress  or  not;  for 
consider  the  proposition  “This  proposition  is  true.”  Here  we 
have  the  same  definitional  element  as  in  “This  proposition  is 
false.”  Is  this  proposition  to  be  declared  illegitimate  as  was 
the  other?  If  it  is,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  theory  of  types, 
we  have  excluded  propositions  that  offer  no  paradox.  If  we 
interpret  Riistow  as  meaning  his  restriction  of  ambiguous 
definitions  to  be  a principle  that  forms  part  of  every  logical 
premise  in  the  form,  “ No  definition  containing  a variable  that 
can  take  on  values  contradicting  a constant  in  the  definition 
is  legitimate”  we  have  a situation  exactly  like  the  outcome  of 
Russell’s  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  it  to  mean  that 
This  definition  is  valid  for  all  values  of  the  variable  except  the 
one  that  contradicts  one  of  its  constants  we  have  thrown  no  more 
light  on  the  situation  than  to  say  “Paradoxical  propositions 
are  paradoxical.” 

Another  writer  who  has  devoted  some  attention  to  the  theory 
of  types  is  the  mathematician  Poincare  who  carried  on  an 
extended  discussion  with  Russell  in  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique 
et  de  Morale.  The  substitute  which  Poincare  offered  was  not 
a logical  theory  but  rather  a practical  rule  for  avoiding 
paradox,  namely  the  avoidance  of  non-predicative  definitions. 
Logic,  he  holds,  is  a study  of  the  properties  of  classification, 
but  a classification  is  not  amenable  to  the  purposes  of  logic 
unless  it  is  a completed  one.  The  paradoxical  classes  are  not 
complete  since  they  are  always  open  to  the  addition  of  new 
members  which  presuppose  the  classification  made.  The 
definition  of  E as  the  totality  of  decimals  definable  in  a finite 
number  of  words  is  not  legitimate  since  the  totality  can  never 
be  completed.  New  decimals  can  always  be  added  which 
presuppose  the  completion  of  the  totality.  All  definitions 
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are  classifications,  and  this  definition  is  non-predicative,  or 
this  classification  cannot  be  completed.  Poincare  proposes 
for  this  particular  case  the  amended  definition  of  Richard 
which  defines  E as  the  totality  of  decimals  definable  in  a finite 
number  of  words  without  mention  of  the  totality  E itself. 
Russell  points  out  that  this  amended  definition  contains  a 
vicious  circle  in  a very  flagrant  form.1 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Zermelo.2  As 
Poincare  excludes  definitions  that  are  not  predicative,  so 
Zermelo  would  exclude  those  that  are  not  definit.  This  is 
defined  as  follows:  “ Eine  Frage  oder  Aussage  E iiber  deren 
Gultigkeit  oder  Ungiiltigkeit  die  Grundbezeiungen  des  Bereiches, 
vermoge  der  Axiome  und  der  allgemeingiiltigen  logischen  Gesetze 
ohne  wilkiir  unterscheiden,  heisst  definit .”  This  amounts  to 
making  the  starting  point  the  class  rather  than  the  individual, 
and  would  necessitate  the  definition  of  an  individual  by  some 
class  to  which  it  belonged,  and  of  a class  by  some  higher  class 
of  which  it  could  be  shown  a part.3  The  class  of  all  classes, 
the  ordinal  of  all  ordinals,  the  totality  of  all  decimals  definable 
in  a finite  number  of  words  are  not  definit  and  so  are  not  to 
be  allowed.4 

This  theory  of  Zermelo’s  is  really  only  the  starting  point  for  a 
theory  since  it  does  not  go  on  to  give  a criterion  by  which 
we  could  determine  when  a question  was  decided  by  the 
fundamental  relations  of  the  range.  In  Russell’s  device  we 

1 La  logique  de  1’infini,  Rev.  de  M.,  1909:  461. 

2 Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Grundlagen  der  Mengen-lehre,  I,  Math.  Ann., 
65:  261-281. 

3 D.  Hilbert,  Foundations  of  Logic  and  Arithmetic,  Monist:  XV.  This  is 
like  Herbart’s  solution  in  which  he  uses  functions  such  as  A(x<0)),  and  A(x(>), 
which  last  is  Russell’s  (x) ; /(x).  In  these  functions  the  range  of  the  “arbi- 
traries”  or  variables  is  confined  to  “thought  things  that  have  been  previously 
defined,”  so  that  the  function  itself  could  not  occur  among  the  possible  values. 
Moreover  he  defines  an  aggregate  as  a thought  thing  m of  which  the  combina- 
tions rax  are  elements,  so  that  the  class  of  all  classes  or  the  ordinal  of  all  ordinals 
is  impossible. 

4 This  last  paradox,  Jourdain  has  pointed  out,  rests  on  an  ambiguity  in  the 
word  definable. 
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have  such  a criterion,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  Russell 
has  expressed  in  much  the  same  way  as  Zermelo.  “What  is 
necessary,1  is  not  that  the  values  (of  a variable  in  a function) 
should  be  given  individually  and  extensionally,  but  that  the 
totality  of  the  values  should  be  given  intensionally,  so  that, 
concerning  any  assigned  object  it  is  at  least  theoretically 
determinate  whether  or  not  the  said  object  is  a value  of  the 
function.” 


There  are  two  proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  para- 
doxes through  the  universe  of  discourse  which  were  both 
developed  in  criticism  of  Russell.  Mr.  Shearman2  in  comment 
on  Russell’s  chapter  in  the  original  work  on  the  Contradiction 
takes  up  the  contradiction  of  the  class  of  classes  not  members 
of  themselves.  He  holds  that  the  subject  term  in  any  proposi- 
tion can  only  denote  “things.”  The  sentence  “Happy  is 
happy”  can  have  one  of  three  meanings;  it  can  be  “Happy 
things  are  happy,”  “The  concept  happy  is  happy,”  or  noise 
merely.  The  first  of  these  is  a truism,  the  second  is  false.  In 
the  proposition  which  states  that  a class  is  a member  of  itself 
the  mistake  arises  in  taking  a simple  quality  from  the  predicate 
as  subject  and  then  assuming  that  it  is  complex.  The  attri- 
butes determining  a class  cannot  themselves  be  members 
of  that  class.  The  class  of  classes  not  members  of  themselves 
cannot  be  said  to  be  or  not  to  be  a member  of  itself.  The 
reason  is  that  the  class  in  its  connotation  is  different  from  the 
class  as  denotation. 

This  is  practically  what  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Harold  Chapman 
Brown.3  He  maintains  that  the  propositional  functions  con- 
taining an  apparent  variable  are  what  the  traditional  logic 
held  to  be  verbal  propositions,  and  a verbal  proposition  must 
be  in  a different  universe  of  discourse  from  the  connotation 
of  the  subject  term.  It  cannot  be  both  a connotation  and  a 

1 Principia  Mathematica,  I:  42. 

2 Russell’s  Principles  of  Mathematics,  Mind , XVI,  261. 

z Jour.  Ph.  Ps.  Sci.  Meth.,  VII,  85. 
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denotation  in  the  same  respects  by  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction. 

Both  of  these  suggestions  along  with  Russell’s  apply  as  well 
to  “This  proposition  is  true,”  “This  proposition  has  subject 
and  predicate,”  and  “All  propositions  are  true  or  false”  as 
to  the  paradoxical  propositions,  since  all  of  these  pretend  to 
be  at  the  same  time  connotation  and  denotation  in  that  they 
denote  themselves.  If  they  denote  themselves  at  all  surely 
they  denote  themselves  as  connotation.  But  none  of  these 
propositions  lead  to  paradox.  The  effect  of  the  analysis 
that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  propositions  cannot  be 
at  once  connotation  and  denotation  is  substantially  that  of 
the  Schoolmen’s  “Pars  propositionis  non  potest  supponere 
pro  toto.” 

Mr.  Brown  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  theory  of  types 
involves  the  familiar  conception  of  the  universe  of  discourse, 
but  it  is  not  merely  a rediscovery  of  the  universe,  it  is  rather 
a theory  of  the  universe  of  discourse.  Without  some  regu- 
lative principle  the  universe  of  discourse  is  arbitrary  and  law- 
less. Mr.  Brown  says  that  two  things  are  in  different  universes, 
while  the  theory  of  types  makes  clear  when  two  things  are  in 
different  universes. 


The  significant  fact  about  the  paradoxes  is  that  they  do  not 
exist  until  conditions  amounting  to  definitions  of  the  terms 
are  introduced.  Russell  and  Riistow  both  notice  that  there 
is  one  value  of  the  variable,  which  means  that  there  is  one 
definition,  that  results  in  paradox.  Russell  avoids  the 
paradoxes  by  a principle  that  rules  out  any  premise  that 
refers  to  itself  in  one  of  its  terms.  Riistow’s  more  obscure 
provision  rules  out  any  premise  that  “contains  a variable 
unless  there  is  excluded  from  the  range  of  the  variable  any 
value  contradicting  one  of  the  constants  of  the  definition.” 
It  is  clear  what  is  meant  by  “contradicting  a constant”  in 
the  type  forms  given,  but  what  this  would  be  in  general  he 
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does  not  say.  It  cannot  mean  the  contradictory  of  any  con- 
stant in  the  definition,  for  definitions  can  be  framed  wherein 
that  is  done  with  no  harm  resulting.  His  choice  of  this 
phrase  is  probably  due  to  the  form  in  which  he  chose  to  state 
the  paradoxes,  and  the  paradoxes  can  be  given  symbolic 
statement  in  which  no  such  substitution  as  x — a'  is  made  and 
the  provision  against  it  then  becomes  meaningless. 

Russell  and  Riistow  both  find  in  the  paradoxes  propositions 
that  do  not  hold  for  all  values  of  the  terms.  Both  meet  this 
difficulty  with  a general  principle  that  legislates  for  all  values 
of  the  terms,  Russell  with  the  principle  of  the  vicious  circle 
that  excludes  a class  of  values  that  make  reference  to  the 
proposition  itself,  Riistow  with  a principle  that  excludes 
“values  that  contradict  a constant  in  the  definition.”  Of 
these  two  Russell’s  restriction  excludes  more  values  than  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  restriction  and  makes  illegiti- 
mate propositions  in  which  was  made  not  the  troublesome 
substitution  but  a very  harmless  one.  Riistow  avoids  this 
disadvantage  at  the  expense  of  solving  a special  case  that  the 
paradoxes  need  not  resemble.  We  can  so  state  any  of  the 
paradoxes  that  the  contradiction  is  not  introduced  by  giving 
a variable  a value  that  is  the  contradictory  of  one  of  the 
constants  in  the  proposition.  One  of  the  paradoxes  will  be 
stated  in  such  a form  below. 


It  is  possible  to  approach  the  solution  in  another  way  that 
does  not  involve  any  departure  from  traditional  logic.  In  all 
of  the  examples  that  have  been  given  we  find  nothing  para- 
doxical in  the  discovery  that  a proposition  implies  its  contra- 
dictory. For  this  wre  are  to  some  extent  indebted  to  the 
logistic.  That  p < p'  is  merely  the  criterion  for  the  falseness 
of  p.  We  may  express  this  by:  p < 0.  If  nothing  were  true 
except  that  certain  propositions  imply  their  own  contra- 
dictories there  would  be  no  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  the 
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whole  case.  The  propositions  under  discussion  seem  to  be 
implied  by  their  own  contradictories  as  well  as  to  imply  them. 
This  is  a true  paradox  for  it  makes  p < p'  and  p'  < p and 
results  in  the  ordinary  algebra  in  making  1 equivalent  to  0. 

That  this  condition  exists  has  been  left  to  verbal  statement. 
To  make  it  analytically  true  the  proposition  must  be  put  in 
symbolic  form  and  the  implication  shown  to  follow,  not  merely 
stated  to  follow.  This  involves  supplying  premises  that  are 
implicit  in  the  definitions  of  the  terms  used  until  we  have  an 
implication  that  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  terms.  In  other 
words  it  is  not  analytically  true  that  p < p' . This  is  a mere 
statement.  That  (this  proposition  is  false)  < (this  proposi- 
tion is  false)'  or,  (a  < b)  < (a  < b)'  can  be  made  logically 
explicit  by  giving  a and  b definitions.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
it  does  not  hold  for  all  values  of  a and  b as  it  now  stands.  The 
introduction  of  these  definitions  will  make  the  implication 
explicit. 

Let  us  introduce  these  necessary  premises.  The  implication 
may  be  so  stated: 

\[(a  < b)  < b]  < (a  < b)'}  • {(a  < b)  < a}  ■ {a  < b\ 

< (a  < b)' 

Three  premises  have  been  necessary.  The  first  is  contained 
in  the  definition  of  “false,”  the  second  in  the  definition  of 
“this  proposition,”  and  the  third  is  the  proposition  which  we 
desire  to  imply  its  contradictory.  As  the  whole  implication 
stands  it  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  terms.  Using  for 
“false”  we  may  express  the  fact  that  the  first  premise  is  a 
definition  of  “false”  so: 

j[(a  < b)  < b\  < (a  < 6)'}  = (b  = /) 

If  we  substitute/  for  b this  premise  becomes  unity.  That  is, 
it  is  true  for  the  value  / as  defined.  This  may  not  be  a com- 
plete definition  of  “false”  but  it  is  an  element  in  a complete 
definition  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  part  of  a complete 
definition  that  we  need.  The  test  of  its  correctness  is  that 
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there  is  no  term  save  “false”  that  satisfies  it,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  values  0 and  1,  since  the  use  of  either  of 
these  makes  the  complete  proposition  analytically  true 
directly. 

If  we  regard  this  first  premise  as  the  definition  of  / then 
the  substitution  of  f for  b makes  it  unity  and  it  can  be  left 
unexpressed.  The  complete  statement  then  becomes: 

[(a  < /)  < a]  ■ [a  < /]  < [a  < /]' 

The  term  a need  not  be  completely  defined  in  order  to  make 
the  factor  “ (a  < /)  < a”  unity  and  so  reduce  the  expression 
to  the  form,  “(a  < b)  < (a  < b)'.”  We  need  only  introduce 
the  restriction : 

(p  < a)  < [(a  < /)  < a] 

This  is  true  whether  p is  taken  to  represent  “this  proposition” 
or  “all  propositions.”  The  second  premise  in  the  original 
proposition  we  may  take  to  be  an  element  common  to  the 
definition  of  “this  proposition”  and  “all  propositions.”  For 
the  solution  of  the  paradox  it  is  not  necessary  to  complete 
the  definition  of  either. 

With  the  substitution  of  p for  a we  may  now  drop  the  factor 
“ (a  < /)  < a”  as  a unit  factor  (to  any  implication  such  as 
“1-1  • x < y”  the  first  two  factors  are  unessential)  and  there 
remains  the  proposition  in  the  desired  form: 

(P  < f)  < (P  < /)' 

All  this  goes  only  to  make  the  implication  of  its  contra- 
dictory analytically  sound  for  “This  proposition  is  false.” 
This  makes  of  the  proposition  merely  a null-proposition  like 
many  others  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for  any  false  proposi- 
tion implies  its  contradictory.  If  there  is  to  be  paradox  this 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  proof  that  (p  < /)'  < (p  < /), 
but  in  order  to  reach  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  term 
p or  “this  proposition”  in  an  ambiguous  sense  as  referring 
both  to  “this  proposition  is  false,”  or  ( p < /)  and  to  “‘this 
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proposition  is  false’  is  false,”  or  ( p < /)'.  In  other  words  the 
second  necessary  part  of  the  paradox  is  fallacious. 

A like  confusion  is  responsible  for  the  paradox  of  the  class  of 
classes  that  are  not  members  of  themselves.  This  Russell 
has  stated  so:  (x  < w)  < (x  < x)'  which  leads  to  the  result 
(w  < w)  < (w  < w)'  on  substitution  of  w for  x,  and  the 
symmetric  proposition  which  Russell  evidently  takes  for 
granted,  (x  < x)'  < (x  < x)  which  would  lead  to  (w  < w )' 
< (w  < w).  If  this  is  to  stand  as  a case  in  which  a proposition 
implies  its  contradictory  and  the  contradictory  implies  the 
proposition  w must  be  substituted  for  x in  the  proposition  in 
each  place  that  it  occurs,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of 
the  epsilon  relation  that  its  antecedent  be  an  individual  and 
its  consecpient  a class,  and  that  if  they  are  the  same  term  that 
term  is  first  considered  as  individual  and  then  as  class.  This 
understood  restriction  should  be  expressed  by  using  Greek 
letter  or  capitals  for  the  class.  The  statement  x ex  really 
means,  when  the  nature  of  the  relation  in  question  is  taken  into 
account,  “x,  the  individual,  is  a member  of  x,  the  class  and 
the  symbolic  expression  should  take  this  into  reckoning.  As 
now  stated  there  is  involved  the  substitution  of  w,  the  class, 
for  x,  the  individual,  as  well  as  x,  the  class.  Only  a definition 
of  the  epsilon  relation  could  avoid  this  and  then  it  might  be 
possible  to  show  the  fallacy  of  one  part  of  the  paradox.  So 
long  as  the  relation  remains  “indefinable”  we  have  no  right 
to  paradox  or  solution. 

The  proposition  “All  propositions  are  false”  sometimes 
taken  to  be  a paradox  of  the  same  type  as  the  others  fails  of 
this  in  so  far  as  it  is  merely  a case  of  a proposition  that  implies 
its  contradictory  without  its  contradictory  implying  the 
proposition.  If  all  propositions  are  false  it  is  false  that  all 
propositions  are  false;  but  if  not  all  propositions  are  false  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  propositions  are  false. 

We  may  expect  to  find  in  all  the  paradoxes  a pretended 
equivalence  or  mutual  implication  between  proposition  and 


contradictory,  but  we  may  be  prepared  also  to  find  that  one 
side  of  the  relation  is  fallacious.  A proper  symbolic  statement 
of  each  fallacy  would  require  a complete  logic  and  it  must  be 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  a method  by  which  the  problem  can 
be  attacked  when  such  a logic  is  available.  There  is  not 
ground  for  the  belief  that  this  logic  will  require  for  the  solution 
of  the  paradoxes  a special  principle  that  is  strange  to  the 
traditional  formal  logic.  Nor  need  we  find  in  these  paradoxes, 
or  in  propositions  that  are  implied  by  their  contradictories 
evidence  of  an  Absolute  in  our  thought  as  Mr.  Royce  suggests 
in  his  essay  in  the  “Problem  of  Truth”1  but  things  amenable 
to  definitions  and  axioms  in  which  we  need  find  no  last  word. 

1 William  James  and  other  Essays,  p.  244. 
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PREFACE 


This  thesis,  offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  presents  the  results  of  nearly  a year’s  research 
on  one  phase  of  educational  method.  In  accordance  with  the 
scientific  tendency  of  modern  education,  particularly  the  eclec- 
tic trend  of  present  day  educational  adjustment,  this  disserta- 
tion attempts  to  collect,  classify,  and  publish  the  two  thousand 
most  practical  scientific  Latin  words  incorporated  in  English 
speech.  The  connotation  of  the  term  “applied  science”  has 
of  late  become  well  known  and  commonly  understood.  In 
similar  manner  both  the  aim  and  the  educational  theory  of  this 
paper  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  “applied  Latin.” 

Essentially  two  facts  have  furnished  the  motive  for  this  in- 
vestigation. First,  Prof.  Lodge,  of  Columbia,  published  in  1907 
a list  of  two  thousand  words,  the  Vocabulary  of  High  School 
Latin,  which  was  at  once  received  with  great  favor  and  today 
is  the  recognized  standard  of  Latin  vocabulary  for  high  schools. 
This  compilation  represents  the  vocabulary  of  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Vergil.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  with  particular 
profit  may  a list  of  two  thousand  scientific  Latin  words  be  col- 
lected for  relative  comparison. 

Secondly,  the  reasonable  and  insistent  demand  that  the  var- 
ious subjects  of  instruction  be  modified  to  the  needs  of  non- 
collegiate  students  should  be  brought  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  Latin  teachers  thruout  the  country.  Today  the  pub- 
lic high  school  is  aptly  called  the  people’s  college  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  boys  and  girls  complete  the  period  of  their 
formal  education.  Thus  not  only  an  opportunity  is  offered 
the  teachers  of  Latin  but  the  educational  conditions  of  the  age 
demand  a practical  modification.  Two  distinct  courses  would 
then  appear  in  the  curriculum:  one  of  four  years  for  the  college 
student,  and  one  of  a single  year  or  of  two  years  for  the  non- 
collegiate  student. 

In  the  preliminary  investigation  to  confirm  the  need  of  this 
educational  method  two  questions  naturally  present  them- 
selves : 

(1)  Is  the  percentage  of  students  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant the  adaptation  of  an  additional  course  for  those  who  find 
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one  or  two  years’ study  enough  to  satisfy  their  practical  needs? 

(2)  Does  not  the  present  Latin  course  contain  sufficient 
scientific  nomenclature  for  all  practical  purposes? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  may  be  cited  statistics  from  one 
of  the  large  New  York  City  High  Schools  for  boys  situated  in 
the  business  section  where  vocational  Latin  could  be  expected 
to  find  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness.  The  total  enrollment 
is  2500.  A graph  enumerating  the  Latin  classes  of  the  present 
year  is  given  below. 
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In  this  particular  school  566,  or  nearly  a fourth  of  the  entire 
enrollment,  elected  Latin  in  the  following  distribution:  begin- 
ners, .636,  Caesar  .279,  Cicero  .070  and  Vergil  .014.  If  the 
present  year  is  taken  as  typical,  130,  or  .619%  of  every  entering 
Latin  class,  terminate  their  study  of  the  subject  after  one  year; 
and  190  or  .904%  drop  the  subject  after  two  years. 

The  second  question  involving  the  proportion  of  words  im- 
portant in  science  and  Latin-English  derivational  structure 
occurring  in  the  present  Latin  course  may  be  answered  from  two 
points  of  view. 

An  analysis  of  the  Regents’  Examination  papers  of  the  state 
of  New  York  shows  that  only  .155%  of  the  vocabulary  repre- 
sents practical  Latin,  while  .845%  of  the  words  are  linguistic  or 
literary. 

Four  Regents’  Examination  Papers. 

First  year,  total  vocabulary  52,  applied  Latin  9,  .173% 

Caesar  total  vocabulary  120,  applied  Latin  20,  .166%  • 

Cicero  total  vocabulary  126,  applied  Latin  18,  .142% 

Vergil  total  vocabulary  232,  applied  Latin  33,  .142% 

This  low  percentage  of  professional  Latin  words  in  the  papers 
is  proved  to  be  a fair  index  of  the  present  Latin  course  by  the 
following  graph,  showing  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  pro- 
portions in  the  Lodge  list: 


Pros 1 \ 

Geog 2 \ 

Rhet 2 \ 

Physiol 3 I 

Mus 4 I 

Art 4 I 

Zool 5 0 

Phys 6 f 

Eccl 6 I 

Bot 6 1 

Physch 7 / 246  vs'  2000 

Phil 7 / 

Arch 7 1 

Math 8 I 

Med 13  1 

Ed 14  1 

Chem 15  I 

Astron 15  I 

An  at 25  I 

Law 40 

Gram 49  / 
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Thus  only  .123%  of  the  Lodge  list  represents  words  of  use 
in  modern  professional  Latin,  while  .877%  is  concerned  with  the 
language  fabric  of  a foreign  tongue. 

These  statistics  and  graphs  show  that  the  study  of  profess- 
ional Latin  should  have  a place  in  school  curricula.  Not  only 
the  large  proportion  of  pupils  to  be  benefited — which  in  one  of 
the  large  American  high  schools  has  been  shown  to  be  two-thirds 
of  all  the  students  electing  Latin— but  also  the  low  percentage 
of  professional  Latin  in  the  present  Latin  course — only  about  a 
sixth  part  of  high  school  Latin  vocabulary  being  scientific — 
warrant  the  establishment,  if  the  practical  needs  of  this  large 
body  of  students  is  to  be  met,  of  a parallel  course  of  one  year 
in  applied  Latin. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  a new  educational 
method  in  scientific  Latin  is  the  collection  of  vocabulary.  The 
most  prolific  source  immediately  suggested  to  the  mind  is  the 
professional  dictionary,  e.  g.,  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  bot- 
any, and  anatomy.  But  a consideration  of  the  vocations  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  of  applied  Latin  will  adopt,  namely, 
the  various  business  callings,  prevents  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
fessional dictionary  as  the  chief  source.  The  works  would, 
however,  afford  valuable  supplementary  material. 

The  relation  of  Latin  to  that  large  class  of  high  school  stu- 
dents soon  to  enter  business  pursuits  finds  its  most  useful  appli- 
cation as  an  aid  to  a thoro  knowledge  of  their  own  English 
language  and  to  the  sciences  and  professions  only  in  a secondary 
but  nevertheless  in  a very  useful  degree,  to  wit,  in  so  far  as 
the  nomenclature  of  these  sciences  have  passed  from  their  lim- 
ited technical  sphere  into  the  common  ground  of  English  speech 
and  general  knowledge. 

The  English  dictionary,  it  is  contended,  is  the  proper  source 
of  vocabulary  for  general  educational  purposes.  That  body 
of  words  common  to  both  English  and  Latin  naturally  forms  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  Not 
Latin  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  culture,  but  Latin  in  so 
far  as  it  throws  light  on  English  speech  and  science  is  the  goal. 

The  major  work  of  this  thesis  has  been  spent  in  that  large 
and  common  ground  where  English  words  closely  resemble  their 
Latin  ancestors,  often  with  only  slight  changes  of  form,  some- 
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times  with  no  change  at  all.  The  dictionary  used  was  Web- 
ster’s large,  unabridged  edition.  The  tedious  labor  of  reading 
thru  the  1681  pages  produced  a collection  of  3300  words.  These 
figures  do  not  at  all  represent  the  proportion  of  Latin  words  in 
English  speech.  Very  early  in  the  collection  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  a distinction  between  words  purely  conceptual  and 
those  standing  for  real  objects  or  important  principles.  The 
former  class  of  merely  ideational  vocabulary  was  necessarily 
omitted  in  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  pro- 
duce scientific,  not  literary,  Latin. 

One  concession  in  the  interest  of  general  English  derivational 
knowledge  as  regards  the  understanding  of  the  component  parts 
of  compound  words  was  made  to  the  extent  of  150.  These  con- 
tain the  most  important  prepositions  as  ab,  de,  ex,  etc.,  with 
grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  metrical  terms  not  purely  profes- 
sional in  character,  yet  throwing  a valuable  light  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  Latin-English  for  the  one  year  student. 

Four  kinds  of  Latin  are  included  in  this  list  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  dictionary:  L = Latin;  LL  = low  Latin;  NL  = 
new  Latin;  OL  = old  Latin.  No  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween these  various  classes.  In  other  words,  no  attempt  at 
all  has  been  made  to  have  the  list  represent  Ciceronian  vocab- 
ulary or  that  of  the  classical  period.  Words,  however,  except 
a few  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  which  appeared  in  the 
Roman  letters,  while  still  retaining  the  typical  form  of  the 
Greek  were  not  included.  As  illustration  may  be  mentioned 
the  following;  phlegma,  micron,  daphne,  coma. 

The  relative  composition  of  the  two  thousand  word  list  fin- 
ally elected  to  represent  the  most  important,  practical,  scienti- 
fic Latin  words  in  English  speech  may  be  seen  from  the  graph 
appended.  The  number  of  words  in  each  science  is  tabulated 
at  the  left  and  the  graph  lines  show  the  relative  proportions. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  these  words  are  all  technical,  but  in 
reply  it  may  be  said  that  by  usage  they  have  passed  into  such 
common  knowledge  as  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  They  are 
worthy  of  study,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  content, 
teaching  useful  information,  as  well  as  from  the  aspect  of  a lan- 
guage study  which  is  the  foundation  of  English  grammar. 

The  following  list  of  the  two  thousand  most  important  profess- 
ional Latin  words  n modern  English  is  now  submitted  to  your 
consideration  and  discussion  as  to  whether  a selection  of  the 
most  fitting  of  these  words  supplemented  from  the  professional 
dictionaries  presents  the  best  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a one- 
year  course  in  applied  Latin.  Such  a parallel  course  would 
tend  to  produce  greater  intensity  of  interest  in  the  students 
preparing  for  further  academic  life  because  of  their  community 
of  purpose.  And  that  larger  mass  of  students  for  whom  the 
high  school  is  the  last  institution  of  formal  training  would  profit 

(1)  by  a Latin  course  better  suited  to  their  practical  needs, 

(2)  by  a year’s  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  modern  inflected 
languages  of  French  and  German,  (3)  by  valuable  training  in 
the  foundation  of  English  grammar  and  derivation,  and  finally 
(4)  by  a direct  knowledge  of  scientific  Latin  most  intimately 
related  to  practical  life. 

Whether  or  not  this  educational  method  of  adaptation  finds 
approval,  the  principle  that  every  important  subject  of  high 
school  must  serve  the  interest  of  the  many  as  well  as  the  few  is 
to-day  generally  accepted.  And  the  belief  is  entertained  that 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  either  the  ideals  or  the  material  of 
Latin  study  to  prevent  its  adaptation  to  the  most  utilitarian 
needs  of  the  present  century.  The  problem  of  adjustment  is 
a hard  one  to  solve  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  Latin 
teachers  thruout  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  this  collection 
from  the  English  dictionary  may  be  of  some  slight  service  in 
the  readjustment. 
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Being  the  Most  Important  Scientific  Words  to  the  Number  of  2000 
from  the  English  Dictionary  Arranged  Alphabetically  and 
Classified  According  to  Professions. 


Note — The  most  useful  of  these  words  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  compilation  of  a 
beginners’  book  in  Practical  Latin  have  been  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


*1 

A,  Ab,  Abs. 

Gram. 

2 

Abacus 

Arch. 

3 

Abdomen 

Anat. 

4 

Abductio 

Law 

5 

Aberratio 

Opt. 

6 

Abies 

Bot. 

7 

Ablatio 

Psych. 

8 

Abomasum 

Anat. 

9 

Abortio 

Med. 

10 

Abscessus 

Med. 

11 

Abscondere 

Law 

12 

Absente  Reo 

Law 

13 

Absinthium 

Bot. 

14 

Absque  Hoc 

Law 

15 

Abstractus 

Pharm. 

16 

Ab  Urbe  Condita 

Gram. 

47 

Acacia 

Bot. 

18 

Acalephae 

Zool. 

19 

Acanthocephala 

Zool. 

20 

Acanthus 

Arch. 

21 

Acarina 

Zool. 

22 

Acceleratio 

Phys. 

23 

Accessarius 

Law 

■24 

Accipitres 

Zool. 

25 

Accretio 

Law 

’26 

Acetabulum 

Anat. 

27 

Acetum 

Chem. 

28 

Acidus 

Chem. 

29 

Acinus 

Anat. 

3° 

Aconitum 

Bot. 

31 

Acrania 

Zool. 

32 

Acrita 

Zool. 

33 

Acroterium 

Arch. 

34 

Actinia 

Zool. 

35 

Actuarius 

Bot. 

36 

Acutus 

Math. 

‘37 

Ad 

Gram. 

*38 

Ad  Hominem 

Phil. 

39 

Adiantum 

Boc. 

*40 

Ad  Infinitum 

Gram. 

*41 

Ad  Interim 

Gram. 

*42 

Ad  Libitum 

Gram. 

43 

Adolescentia 

Ed. 

44 

Administratio 

Law 

45 

Adulteratio 

Law 

46 

Adulterium 

Law 

47 

Adultus 

Law 

*48 

Ad  Valorem 

Bus. 

49 

Advent  us 

Chur. 

50 

Aequatio 

Chem. 

51 

Aequator 

Geog. 

52 

Aequinoctium 

Astron. 

*53 

Aer 

Chem. 

54 

Aether 

Chem. 

*55 

Afferens 

Physiol. 

*56 

Affidavit 

Law 

57 

Affirmatio 

Law 

58 

Agaricum 

Bot. 

59 

Alabaster 

Min. 

*60 

Albumen 

Bot. 

61 

Albumin 

Chem. 

62 

Albuminuria 

Med. 

63 

Alburnum 

Bot. 

64 

Alcyonaria 

Zool. 

*65 

Alga 

Bot. 

66 

Algebra 

Math. 

*67 

Alias 

Law 

*68 

Alibi 

Law 

69 

Alimentarius  Canalis 

Anat. 

70 

Alimentum 

Physiol. 

*71 

Alimonium 

Law 

72 

Allegatio 

Law 

73 

Allegoria 

Rhet. 

74 

Alleluia 

Chur. 
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75  Allium 

Bot. 

123  Annelida 

Zool. 

*76  Alma  Mater 

Ed. 

*124  Anno  Domini 

Gram. 

77  Almandina 

Min. 

125  Anodynus 

Med. 

78  Althaea 

Bot. 

126  Anomalia 

Astron. 

*79  Alumen 

Chem. 

127  Anoplura 

Zool. 

80  Alumina 

Chem. 

128  Anseres 

Zool. 

81  Aluminium 

Chem. 

129  Antarcticus 

Geog. 

*82  Alumnus 

Ed. 

*130  Ante 

Gram. 

*83  Alter 

Phil. 

13 1 Antecedens 

Gram. 

*84  Altitudo 

Math. 

*132  Antemeridianus 

Astron. 

85  Alyssum 

Bot. 

133  Antenna 

Zool. 

*86  Amanuensis 

Bus. 

134  Antepenultima 

Gram. 

87  Ambo 

Gram. 

135  Anthera 

Bot. 

88  Amen 

Chur. 

136  Anthobranchia 

Zool. 

89  A Mensa  et  Thoro 

Law 

137  Anthozoa 

Zool. 

90  Amentia 

Med. 

138  Anthrenus 

Zool. 

91  Amethystus 

Min. 

139  Antibrachium 

Anat. 

92  Amiantus 

Min. 

140  Antidotum 

Med. 

*93  Ammonia 

Chem. 

*141  Antimonium 

Chem. 

94  Ammonium 

Chem. 

142  Antithesis 

Rhet. 

95  Amnesia 

Med. 

143  Antitragus 

Anat. 

96  Amoeba 

Zool. 

144  Anus 

Anat. 

97  Amomum 

Bot. 

*145  Aorta 

Anat. 

*98  Amphibia 

Zool. 

146  Aortitis 

Med. 

99  Amphioxus 

Zool. 

147  Aphakia 

Opt. 

100  Amphiprostylus 

Arch. 

148  Aphaniptera 

Zool. 

101  Amphitheatrum 

Arch. 

149  Aphasia 

Med. 

102  Amphora 

Art. 

150  Aphthae 

Med. 

103  Amplitudo 

Astron. 

151  Apiarium 

Zool. 

104  Ampulla 

Art 

152  Apis 

Zool. 

105  Amputare 

Med. 

153  Apneumona 

Zool. 

‘106  Amygdalum 

Bot. 

154  Apocalypsis 

Chur. 

107  Amylum 

Chem. 

155  Apocrypha 

Chur. 

108  Anaemia 

Med. 

156  Apoplexia 

Med. 

109  Anaesthesia 

Med. 

157  A Posteriori 

Phil. 

no  Anapaestus 

Verse 

158  Apostrophus 

Gram. 

in  Anaphora 

Rhet. 

159  Apparitio 

Astron. 

1 12  Anconeus 

Anat. 

*160  Appendicitis 

Med. 

1 13  Androecium 

Bot. 

161  Appendicularia 

Zool. 

1 14  Androgynus 

Bot. 

*162  Appendix 

Anat. 

1 15  Andromeda 

Astron. 

163  Appositio 

Gram. 

1 16  Angelica 

Bot. 

164  A Priori 

Phil. 

1 17  Angelus 

Chur. 

165  Aprocta 

Zool. 

1 18  Angina 

Med. 

*166  Aqua 

Chem. 

1 19  Angina  Pectoris 

Med. 

167  Aqua  Ammoniae 

Chem. 

120  Anglus 

Gram. 

168  Aquaeductus 

Arch. 

12 1 Angulus 

Math. 

169  Aquaeductus  Sylvius 

Anat. 

122  Anisum 

Bot. 

170  Aquarium 

Zool. 
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1 71  Aqua  Regia 

Chem. 

219  Attractio  Capillaris 

Phys. 

172  Aquarius 

Astron. 

220  Attentio 

Psych. 

173  Aqua  Tofana 

Chem. 

221  Auditor 

Bus. 

174  Aqua  Vitae 

Chem. 

222  Audita  Querela 

Law 

*175  Aquila 

Zool. 

223  Auditorius  Canalis 

Anat. 

176  Aquosus  Humor 

Anat. 

224  Aura 

Med. 

177  Ara 

Astron. 

225  Aurelia 

Zool. 

178  Arachnidium 

Zool. 

226  Auricula 

Anat. 

179  Araneina 

Zool. 

227  Auriga 

Astron. 

*180  Arbor 

Bot. 

*228  Aurora  Australis 

Astron. 

18 1 Arboretum 

Bot. 

*229  Aurora  Borealis 

Astron. 

182  Arbor  Vitae 

Anat. 

*230  Aurum 

Chem. 

*183  Arbutus 

Bot. 

231  Auscultatio 

Med. 

184  Archetypum 

Zool. 

232  Autumnus 

Astron. 

185  Arcticus 

Geog. 

233  Auxiliarius 

Gram. 

186  Arcturus 

Astron. 

*234  Ave  Maria 

Chur. 

187  Arcuatio 

Bot. 

235  Avena 

Bot. 

188  Arena 

Arch. 

*236  Aves 

Zool. 

*189  Aries 

Astron. 

237  Aviarium 

Zool. 

*190  Argentum 

Chem. 

238  Avifauna 

Zool. 

191  Argonauta 

Zool. 

239  Avulsio 

Law 

192  Armatura 

Phys. 

240  Axilla 

Anat. 

*193  Arsenicum 

Chem. 

*241  Baccalaureus  Artium 

*194  Arteria 

Anat. 

Scientiae 

Ed. 

195  Asbestus 

Min. 

242  Baccalaureus  Sermo 

Ed. 

196  Ascococcus 

Biol. 

*243  Bacillus 

Biol. 

197  Asinus 

Zool. 

244  Bacillus  Anthrax 

Med. 

198  Asparagus 

Bot. 

*245  Bacterium 

Biol. 

199  Aspergillum 

Chur. 

246  Balaena 

Zool. 

200  Asphyxia 

Med. 

247  Balanoglossus 

Zool. 

201  Assignamentum 

Law 

248  Balbuties 

Med. 

202  Assimilatio 

Physiol. 

249  Balsamum 

Bot. 

203  Associatio 

Psych. 

250  Baptista 

Chur. 

204  Assumpsit 

Law 

251  Barbarismus 

Rhet. 

205  Astacus 

Zool. 

252  Barium 

Chem. 

206  Aster 

Bot. 

253  Basilica 

Arch. 

207  Asteridea 

Zo5l. 

254  Basiliscus 

Zool. 

208  Asteriscus 

Gram. 

255  Basis 

Arch. 

209  Atavus 

Psych. 

256  Batrachia 

Zool. 

210  Ataxia 

Med. 

*257  Beatitudo 

Chur. 

21 1 Athetosis 

Med. 

*258  Benedictio 

Chur. 

212  Atlantes 

Arch. 

259  Beryllus 

Min. 

213  Atlantides 

Astron. 

260  Biblia 

Chur. 

214  Atlas 

Geog. 

261  Biceps 

Anat. 

215  Atomus 

Chem. 

*262  Bigamus 

Law 

216  Atrium 

Arch. 

263  Bilis 

Physiol. 

217  Atrophia 

Med. 

264  Bilis  Calculus 

Med. 

218  Attractio 

Phys. 

265  Bilis  Fuscus 

Physiol. 
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266  Bilis  Prasinus 

Physiol. 

314  Calyx 

Bot. 

267  Bilis  Ruber 

Physiol. 

315  Camarasaurus 

Zool. 

268  Bilis  Veridis 

Physiol. 

316  Cambium 

Bot. 

269  Bis 

Gram. 

317  Camera 

Phys. 

270  Bison 

Zool. 

318  Camera  Lucida 

Phys. 

271  Bitumen 

Chem. 

319  Camomilla 

Bot. 

272  Bituminosus 

Chem. 

320  Cancer 

Med. 

273  Blasphemia 

Law 

321  Candelabrum 

Art 

274  Blastula 

Biol. 

322  Canicula 

Astron. 

275  Bombyx 

Zool. 

323  Caninus 

Anat. 

*276  Bona  Fide 

Law 

*324  Canis  Major 

Astron. 

277  Bonasus 

Zool. 

325  Canis  Minor 

Astron. 

*278  Bonus 

Law 

326  Cannabis  Indica 

Bot. 

279  Bootes 

Astron. 

327  Canopus 

Astron. 

280  Boraginaceae 

Bot. 

328  Canthus 

Anat. 

281  Borax 

Chem. 

329  Capella 

Astron. 

282  Brachium 

Anat. 

*33°  Capias 

Law 

283  Brassica 

Bot. 

*331  Capias  ad  Responden 

284  Breviarium 

Chur. 

dum 

Law 

285  Britannia 

Chem. 

*332  Capias  ad  Satisfacien 

- 

286  Bronchia 

Anat. 

dum 

Law 

*287  Bronchitis 

Med. 

333  Capitellum 

Arch. 

288  Bronchopneumonia 

Med. 

334  Capo 

Zool. 

289  Bronchus 

Anat. 

335  Capricornus 

Astron. 

290  Brontotherium 

Paleon. 

*336  Capsicum 

Bot. 

291  Brontozoum 

Paleon. 

337  Capsula 

Med. 

292  Buccinator 

Anat. 

338  Carabus 

Zool. 

293  Bucranium 

Arch. 

339  Carbo 

Chem. 

294  Bulbus 

Bot. 

340  Carbunculus 

Med. 

295  Bulla 

Chur. 

341  Cardamomum 

Bot. 

296  Burglaria 

Law 

*342  Cardia 

Anat. 

297  Busta 

Art 

343  Cardialgia 

Med. 

298  Byzantius 

Arch. 

344  Carditis 

Med. 

*299  Cactus 

Bot. 

*345  Caret 

Gram. 

*300  Cadaver 

Med. 

*346  Caries 

Med. 

301  Cadmia 

Chem. 

347  Carinatae 

Zool. 

302  Cadmium 

Chem. 

*348  Carnivora 

Zool. 

303  Caduceus 

Art 

349  Carpellum 

Bot. 

304  Caecum 

Anat. 

350  Carpa 

Zool. 

305  Caesium 

Chem. 

351  Carpus 

Anat. 

306  Caesura 

Verse 

352  Cartilago 

Anat. 

307  Calamarium 

Zool. 

353  Caruncula 

Anat. 

308  Calamus 

Bot. 

354  Caryatides 

Arch. 

309  Calcaneum 

Anat. 

355  Cassia 

Bot. 

310  Calcium 

Chem. 

356  Cassiopeia 

Astron. 

31 1 Calculus 

Math. 

357  Cassius 

Art. 

312  Calla 

Bot. 

358  Castanea 

Bot. 

313  Callus 

Med. 

359  Castor 

Astron. 
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360  Casuarina 

Bot. 

408  Cicada 

Zool. 

361  Catalepsis 

Med. 

409  Cicatrix 

Med. 

362  Cataracta 

Opt. 

410  Cimex 

Zool. 

363  Catarrhus 

Med. 

41 1 Cinnamomum 

Bot. 

364  Catechismus 

Chur. 

412  Circulatio 

Physiol. 

365  Categoria 

Phil. 

*413  Circum 

Gram. 

366  Catheter 

Med. 

414  Circumcisio 

Med. 

367  Catholicus 

Chur. 

415  Cirrhosis 

Med. 

368  Cauterium 

Med. 

416  Cirrus 

Astron. 

369  Causticus 

Chem. 

417  Citrus 

Bot. 

*370  Caveat 

Law 

418  Clavicula 

Anat. 

371  Cedrus 

Bot. 

419  Climax 

Rhet. 

372  Celia 

Biol. 

420  Clitoris 

Anat. 

373  Cementum 

Anat. 

421  Cloaca 

Anat. 

374  Census 

Bus. 

*422  Co-com-con-cor- 

Gram. 

375  Centaurus 

Astron. 

423  Coactus  Volui 

Law 

*376  Centipeda 

Zool. 

424  Coccinella 

Zool. 

377  Cepheus 

Astron. 

425  Cochlea 

Anat. 

378  Ceratum 

Med. 

426  Coccyx 

Anat. 

379  Ceratodus 

Zool. 

427  Codicillus 

Law 

380  Ceratosaurus 

Zool. 

428  Coercio 

Law 

*381  Cerebellum 

Anat. 

429  Cognovit 

Law 

382  Cerebritis 

Med. 

430  Cohabitatio 

Law 

*383  Cerebrum 

Anat. 

431  Colicus 

Med. 

384  Cereus 

Bot. 

432  Collecta 

Chur. 

385  Cerium 

Chem. 

433  Collusio 

Law 

386  Cerumen 

Physiol. 

434  Colonitis 

Med. 

387  Cestoidea 

Zool. 

435  Colum 

Anat. 

388  Cetacea 

Zool. 

436  Columbinus 

Bot. 

389  Chamaeleon 

Zool. 

437  Columna 

Arch. 

390  Chiasmus 

Rhet. 

438  Cometa 

Astron. 

391  Chimaera 

Zool. 

439  Comoedia 

Rhet. 

392  Chiragra 

Med. 

440  Commissura 

Anat. 

393  Chlorosis 

Med. 

441  Communio 

Chur. 

394  Cholaemia 

Med. 

442  Commutatio 

Law 

*395  Cholera 

Med. 

443  Compassus 

Astron. 

396  Cholera  Bacillus 

Med. 

444  Complicatio 

Med. 

*397  Cholera  Infantum 

Med. 

445  Compluvium 

Arch. 

*398  Cholera  Morbus 

Med. 

*446  Compos  Mentis 

Law 

399  Chorda 

Mus. 

447  Compositae 

Bot. 

400  Chorea 

Med. 

448  Compositus 

Arch. 

401  Chromaticus 

Mus. 

449  Conarium 

Anat. 

402  Chromium 

Chem. 

450  Concha 

Anat. 

403  Chyluria 

Med. 

451  Concussio 

Med. 

404  Chylus 

Physiol. 

452  Confiscatio 

Law 

405  Chymus 

Physiol. 

453  Congestio 

Med. 

406  Chrysalis 

Zool. 

454  Conium 

Bot. 

407  Chrysanthemum 

Bot. 

455  Conjunctio 

Astron. 
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456  Conjunctiva 

Anat. 

504  Cygnus 

Astron. 

457  Conniventia 

Law 

505  Cyma  Recta 

Arch. 

458  Conscientia 

Psych. 

506  Cyma  Reversa 

Arch. 

459  Conservatio 

Phys. 

507  Cynosura 

Astron. 

*460  Constellatio 

Astron. 

*508  Cypressus 

Bot. 

461  Constipatio 

Med. 

509  Cysticercus 

Zool. 

462  Consumptio 

Med. 

510  Cytula 

Biol. 

463  Contemptus 

Law 

51 1 Dactylus 

Verse. 

*464  Contra 

Gram. 

512  Damnum 

Law 

465  Contractus 

Law 

513  Darlingtonia 

Bot. 

466  Contumacia 

Law 

*514  Data 

Gram. 

467  Conventus 

Chur. 

515  Datura 

Bot. 

468  Convalescentia 

Med. 

*516  De 

Gram. 

469  Convulsio 

Med. 

517  Debentur 

Bus. 

470  Coralium 

Zool. 

*518  Debitum 

Bus. 

471  Coriandrum 

Bot. 

519  Decalogus 

Chur. 

472  Corinthiacus 

Arch. 

520  Decidua 

Anat. 

*473  Cornea 

Anat. 

*521  Decimalis 

Math. 

474  Cornix 

Arch. 

522  Declaratio 

Law 

*475  Cornucopia 

Art. 

523  Declinatio 

Astron. 

476  Corolla 

Bot. 

524  Dedimus 

Law 

477  Corporatio 

Law 

*525  De  Facto 

Law 

478  Corpus  (Callosum 

1)  Anat. 

526  Deficit 

Bus. 

*479  Corpusculum 

Anat. 

*527  De  Jure 

Law 

480  Corpus  Luteum 

Anat. 

*528  Delirium 

Med. 

481  Corpus  Striatum 

Anat. 

*529  Delirium  Tremens 

Med. 

482  Cranium 

Anat. 

530  Delphinus 

Zool. 

483  Crataegus 

Bot. 

531  Delusio 

Psych. 

*484  Credo 

Chur. 

532  Dementia 

Med. 

485  Crisis 

Med. 

*533  Demi 

Gram. 

486  Crocus 

Bot. 

*534  Dens 

Anat. 

487  Crucibulum 

Chem. 

535  Densitas 

Phys. 

488  Cruor 

Physiol. 

536  Dentitio 

Med. 

489  Crus 

Anat. 

537  Depositio 

Law 

490  Crustacea 

Zool. 

538  Dermatitis 

Med. 

491  Cryophorus 

Chem. 

539  Destillatio 

Chem. 

492  Cryptogamia 

Bot. 

*540  Detur 

Ed. 

493  Crvstallum 

Chem. 

*541  Deus 

Chur. 

494  Cubus 

Math. 

542  Devastavit 

Law 

495  Culex 

Zool. 

543  De  Ventre  Inspiciendo  Law 

496  Cumulus 

Astron. 

*544  Di-dis 

Gram. 

497  Culpa 

Law 

545  Diabetes 

Med. 

498  Cupula 

Arch. 

546  Diabetes  Insipidus 

Med. 

*499  Cuprum 

Chem. 

547  Diabetes  Mellitus 

Med. 

500  Curculio 

Zool. 

548  Diaeresis 

Gram. 

501  Cuspis 

Anat. 

549  Diagnosis 

Med. 

502  Cuticula 

Anat. 

550  Diagonalis 

Math. 

503  Cyanosis 

Med. 

551  Dianthus 

Bot. 
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552  Diapedesis 

Med. 

600  Echinus 

Zool. 

553  Diaphragma 

Anat. 

601  Eclipsis 

Astron. 

554  Diarrhoea 

Med. 

602  Ecloga 

Rhet. 

555  Diatonicus 

Mus. 

603  Efferens 

Physiol. 

556  Dibranchiata 

Zool. 

604  Efflorescere 

Chem. 

557  Dictum 

Law 

*605  Ego 

Phil. 

,558  Dies  Non 

Law 

606  Elasmosaurus 

Paleon. 

559  Digestio 

Physiol. 

607  Electrum 

Phys. 

560  Digestivus  Apparatus  Physiol. 

608  Elegia 

Rhet. 

561  Digitalis 

Bot. 

609  Elementum 

Chem. 

562  Digressio 

Rhet. 

610  Elephantiasis 

hied. 

563  Diminutivus 

Gram. 

61 1 Elevatio 

Astron. 

564  Dinosauria 

Zool. 

612  Elisio 

Verse 

565  Dinotherium 

Zool. 

613  Elongatio 

Astron. 

566  Diphtheria 

Med. 

614  Emeritus 

Ed. 

567  Diphthongus 

Gram. 

615  Emeticus 

Med. 

568  Diplopia 

Opt. 

616  Empiricus 

Phil. 

569  Dipsomania 

Med. 

617  Encarpus 

Arch. 

570  Disciplina 

Ed. 

618  Energia 

Phys. 

571  Discipulus 

Chur. 

619  Endocardium 

Anat. 

572  Discobolus 

Art 

620  Endometritis 

Med. 

573  Discordia 

Phys. 

621  Endometrium 

Anat. 

574  Discriminatio 

Law 

622  Endomysium 

Anat. 

575  Discus 

Art 

623  Endoneurium 

Anat. 

576  Dispensatio 

Chur. 

624  Endosteum 

Anat. 

577  Disputatio 

Ed. 

625  Endothelium 

Anat. 

578  Dissertatio 

Ed. 

626  Entomophaga 

Zool. 

579  Dissociatio 

Chem. 

627  Entozoa 

Zool. 

580  Dividendum 

Bus. 

628  Eosaurus 

Paleon. 

*581  Doctor  Philosophiae 

Ed. 

629  Ephemera 

Zool. 

582  Dolus 

Law 

630  Ephippium 

Anat. 

583  Domicilium 

Law 

631  Epicardium 

Anat. 

584  Doricus 

Arch. 

632  Epicranium 

Anat. 

585  Dormitorium 

Ed. 

633  Epicus 

Verse 

586  Dorsalis 

Anat. 

634  Epigastrium 

Anat. 

587  Dorsum 

Anat. 

635  Epilepsia 

Med. 

588  Doxologia 

Chur. 

636  Epineurium 

Anat. 

589  Draco 

Astron. 

637  Epithelium 

Anat. 

590  Drupa 

Bot. 

*638  E Pluribus  Unum 

Gram. 

591  Duodenum 

Anat. 

639  Epocha 

Geol. 

‘592  Duces  Tecum 

Law 

640  Erbium 

Chem. 

593  Ductus 

Anat. 

641  Erica 

Bot. 

‘594  Dura  Mater 

Anat. 

642  Eridanus 

Astron. 

595  Dysenteria 

Med. 

643  Esophagus 

Anat. 

596  Dyspepsia 

Med. 

*644  Et  Cetera 

Gram. 

597  Ecballium 

Bot. 

645  Ethicus 

Phil. 

598  Ecclesia 

Chur. 

646  Etymologia 

Gram. 

599  Echinococcus 

Zool. 

647  Eucalyptus 

Bot. 
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648  Eugenia 

Bot. 

*696  Ferrum 

Chem. 

649  Eumolpus 

Zool. 

697  Fetus 

Anat. 

650  Eunuchus 

Med. 

*698  Fiat 

Law 

*651  Euphonia 

Rhet. 

699  Fibula 

Anat. 

652  Evangelista 

Chur. 

*700  Ficus 

Bot. 

653  Evictio 

Law 

701  Fieri  Facias 

Law 

654  Evidentia 

Law 

702  Filaria 

Zool. 

655  Evolutio 

Biol. 

703  Filtrare 

Chem. 

*656  Ex-ef-e 

Gram. 

*704  Finis 

Gram. 

657  Exaggeratio 

Art 

705  Finitus 

Phil. 

658  Exceptio 

Law 

706  Fissio 

Biol. 

659  Executor 

Law 

707  Fissura 

Anat. 

660  Executrix 

Law 

708  Fistula 

Med. 

661  Exedra 

Arch. 

709  Flora 

Bot. 

*662  Exempli  Gratia  (e 

. g.)  Gram. 

710  Flos  Ferri 

Chem. 

*663  Exeunt 

Gram. 

711  Fluidus 

Physiol. 

*664  Exit 

Gram. 

712  Fluor  Albus 

Med. 

’"665  Ex  Officio 

Law 

713  Fluorina 

Chem. 

666  Expansio 

Phys. 

714  Fluxus 

Chem. 

667  Exponens 

Math. 

*715  Focus 

Opt. 

*668  Exportatum 

Bus. 

716  Foramen 

Anat. 

*669  Ex  Post  Facto 

Law 

717  Formica 

Chem. 

670  Exspiratio 

Physiol. 

718  Formula 

Chem. 

*671  Ex  Tempore 

Gram. 

719  Fornicatio 

Law 

672  Extractus 

Pharm. 

720  Fornix 

Anat. 

673  Extrema  Unctio 

Chur. 

*721  Forte 

Mus. 

674  Exuviae 

Zool. 

722  Fossa 

Anat. 

675  Facialis  Angulus 

Anat. 

723  Fossilia 

Paleon. 

676  Fac  Simile 

Bus. 

724  Fovea 

Anat. 

677  Faculae 

Astron 

*725  Fractura 

Med. 

678  Facultas 

Ed. 

*726  Fraternitas 

Ed. 

679  Faeces 

Physiol. 

727  Fraus 

Law 

680  Falco 

Zool. 

728  Fraxinus 

Bot. 

681  Fallacia 

Phil. 

729  Frictio 

Phys. 

682  Falsi  Crimen 

Law 

730  Frustrum 

Math. 

683  Falx 

Anat. 

731  Fuchsia 

Bot. 

684  Fanaticus 

Chur. 

732  Fulcrum 

Phys. 

685  Farina 

Bus. 

733  Functio 

Physiol. 

686  Fascia 

Anat. 

734  Fungus 

Bot. 

687  Fatum 

Phil. 

745  Funis 

Anat. 

688  Fauces 

Anat. 

736  Galbanum 

Bot. 

689  Fauna 

Zool. 

737  Gallinae 

Zool. 

690  Faunus 

Art 

738  Gallium 

Chem. 

691  Favus 

Med. 

739  Gangraena 

Med. 

*692  Felis 

Zool. 

740  Gastrocnemius 

Anat. 

*693  Femur 

Anat. 

741  Gastroenteritis 

Med. 

694  Fermentum 

Chem. 

742  Gastroduodenitis 

Med. 

695  Ferrugo 

Bot. 

743  Gelsemium 

Bot. 
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744  Gemini 

Astron. 

792  Heliotropium 

Bot. 

745  Genitalia 

Anat. 

793  Helix 

Phys. 

746  Gentiana 

Bot. 

794  Helleborus 

Bot. 

*747  Genu 

Anat. 

795  Halones 

Biol. 

748  Geometria 

Math. 

796  Hematosis 

Physiol. 

749  Georgium  Sidus 

Astron. 

797  Hematuria 

Med. 

750  Geraneum 

Bot. 

798  Hemiopsia 

Opt. 

751  Germanium 

Chem. 

799  Hemiplegia 

Med. 

752  Germen 

Biol. 

800  Hepatica 

Bot. 

753  Germinatio 

Bot. 

801  Herba 

Bot. 

754  Gladiolus 

Bot. 

*802  Herbarium 

Bot. 

755  Gians 

Anat. 

*803  Herbivora 

Zool. 

756  Globigerina 

Zool. 

804  Hercules 

Astron. 

757  Gloriosa 

Bot. 

805  Hereditas 

Psych. 

758  Glossarium 

Gram. 

806  Hermaphroditus 

Biol. 

759  Gloxinia 

Bot. 

807  Hernia 

Med. 

760  Glucinum 

Chem. 

808  Herpes 

Med. 

761  Glucosuria 

Med. 

809  Heroicus 

Art 

762  Glus 

Chem. 

*810  Hexagonum 

Math. 

763  Glutaeus 

Anat. 

*811  Hexameter 

Verse 

764  Gluten 

Chem. 

812  Hiatus 

Verse 

765  Glycyrrhiza 

Bot. 

813  Hibiscus 

Bot. 

766  Gonococcus 

Med. 

814  Hilum 

Anat. 

767  Gomphiasis 

Med. 

815  Hippocampus  Major 

768  Gomphosis 

Anat. 

Minor 

Anat. 

769  Gonorrhoea 

Med. 

816  Hippocratica  Facies 

Med. 

770  Gossypium 

Bot. 

817  Hippopotamus 

Zool. 

771  Gothicus 

Arch. 

818  Homarus 

Zool. 

772  Graduatio 

Ed. 

*819  Homicidium 

Law 

*773  Gratis 

Gram. 

820  Humerus 

Anat. 

774  Gregorianus 

Astron. 

821  Humor 

Med. 

775  Grindelia 

Bot. 

822  Humus 

Chem. 

776  Guaiacum 

Bot. 

823  Hyacinthus 

Bot. 

777  Guardianus 

Law 

824  Hyades 

Astron. 

778  Gutta 

Arch. 

825  Hybrida 

Biol. 

779  Gymnasium 

Ed. 

826  Hydra 

Zool. 

780  Gymnocladus 

Bot. 

827  Hydraemia 

Med. 

781  Gymnotus 

Zool. 

828  Hydrangea 

Bot. 

782  Gypsum 

Chem. 

829  Hydrargyrum 

Chem. 

*783  Habeas  Corpus; 

Law 

830  Hydraulicus 

Phys. 

784  Habendum 

Law 

831  Hydrocephalus 

Med. 

*785  Habitat 

Zool . 

*832  Hydrogenium 

Chem. 

786  Hadrosaurus 

Paleon. 

833  Hydromel 

Chem. 

787  Haemorrhagia 

Med. 

834  Hydronephrosis 

Med. 

788  Haeresis 

Chur. 

835  Hydrophobia 

Med. 

789  Hallucinatio 

Psych. 

836  Hydrus 

Astron.. 

790  Hamamelis 

Bot. 

837  Hyperinosis 

Med. 

791  Hectocotylus 

Zool. 

838  Hypinosis 

Med. 
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*839  Hypnosis 

Psych. 

887  Infamia 

Law 

840  Hypochondria 

Med. 

888  Infantia 

Law 

841  Hypotenusa 

Math. 

*889  Infanticidium 

Law 

842  Hypothecate 

Law 

890  Infidelis 

Chur. 

843  Hypothesis  Nebularis 

Astron. 

*891  Infinitas 

Phil. 

844  Hysteria 

Med. 

*892  Infinitus 

Phil. 

845  Iambus 

Verse 

893  Inflammatio 

Med. 

846  Ianthina 

Bot. 

894  Informatio 

Law 

847  Icterus 

Med. 

895  Infra 

Gram. 

848  Ictus 

Verse 

896  Infundibulum 

Anat. 

*849  Id  Est  (i.  e.) 

Gram. 

897  Infusoria 

Zool. 

850  Idyllium 

Rhet. 

898  Inguen 

Anat. 

851  Ignis  Fatuus 

Chem. 

899  Inhabitans 

Law 

852  Ileum 

Anat. 

900  Inhibitio 

Psych. 

853  Ileus 

Med. 

901  Injectio 

Med. 

854  Ilex 

Bot. 

902  Injunctio 

Med. 

855  Ilium 

Anat. 

903  Injuria 

Law 

856  Illicium 

Bot. 

904  Inoculatio 

Med. 

857  Illusio 

Psych. 

905  In  Primis 

Gram. 

858  Imago 

Zool. 

906  Inquesta 

Law 

859  Impactio 

Med. 

*907  Insanitas 

Law 

860  Impatiens 

Bot. 

908  Insecta 

Zool. 

861  Impetigo 

Med. 

909  Insectivora 

Zool. 

*862  Impetus 

Phys. 

*910  Insomnia 

Med. 

*863  Importare 

Bus. 

91 1 Inspiratio 

Physiol. 

864  Impluvium 

Arch. 

912  Instinctus 

Psych. 

*865  In-il-im-ir 

Gram. 

913  Instrumentum 

Law 

866  In  Antis 

Arch. 

914  Insulatus 

Phys. 

867  In  Camera 

Law 

*915  Inter 

Gram. 

868  Incandescens 

Phys. 

916  Interest 

Bus. 

869  Incensum 

Chur. 

*917  Interim 

Gram. 

870  Incestum 

Law 

918  Intermedium 

Anat. 

871  Incidens  Angulus 

Phys. 

919  Interpretatio 

Art 

872  Incisor 

Anat. 

920  Intervallum 

Mus. 

873  Incontinentia 

Med. 

921  Interventio 

Law 

874  Incrustatio 

Art 

922  Intestabilis 

Law 

875  Incubatio 

Med. 

923  Intestatus 

Law 

876  Incus 

Anat. 

924  Intestinum 

Anat. 

*877  Indelebilis 

Chem. 

925  Intoxicantia 

Med. 

878  Indemnitas 

Law 

*926  Intra,  Intro- 

Gram. 

879  Indentura 

Law 

927  Introspicere 

Psych. 

880  Index 

Anat. 

928  Intuitus 

Psych. 

881  Indicativus 

Gram. 

929  Inunctio 

Med. 

882  Indigestio 

Med. 

930  Inventorium 

Law 

883  Indium 

Chem. 

931  Invocatio 

Chur. 

884  Indorsare 

Bus. 

932  Involucrum 

Bot. 

885  Inductio 

Phys. 

933  Ionicus 

Arch. 

886  Inertia 

Phys. 

934  Iridium 

Chem. 
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*935  Iris 

Anat. 

983  Ligamentum 

Anat. 

*936  Iritis 

Med. 

984  Ligatura 

Med. 

937  Ironia 

Rhet. 

985  Lignum  Vitae 

Bot. 

938  Irrigatio 

Bus. 

986  Limulus 

Zo5l. 

939  Ischium 

Anat. 

987  Linimentum 

Med. 

940  Isthmus 

Geog. 

988  Linguatulina 

Zool. 

941  Jejunum 

Anat. 

989  Lintellus 

Arch. 

*942  Jesus 

Chur. 

990  Liquidare 

Law 

943  Juglans 

Bot. 

991  Liquor 

Pharm. 

944  Jugulum 

Anat. 

992  Litania 

Chur. 

*945  Junior 

Ed. 

993  Lithaemia 

Med. 

946  Juniperus 

Bot. 

994  Lithargyrus 

Chem. 

*947  Jupiter 

Astron. 

995  Lithia 

Chem. 

948  Jurat 

Law 

996  Lithiasis 

Med. 

949  Jurisdictio 

Law 

997  Lithium 

Chem. 

950  Jurisprudentia 

Law 

998  Lithotomia 

Med. 

951  Kalium 

Chem. 

999  Liturgia 

Chur. 

952  Labium 

Anat. 

1000  Lixivium 

Chem. 

953  Labyrinthici 

Zool. 

1001  Lobelia 

Bot. 

954  Labyrinthus 

Anat. 

1002  Lochia 

Med. 

*955  Lac 

Chem. 

1003  Locusta 

Zool. 

956  Lacerta 

Astron. 

1004  Logica 

Phil. 

957  Lactucarium 

Bus. 

1005  Longicornia 

Zool. 

958  Lacunar 

Arch. 

*1006  Longitudo 

Geog. 

959  Lanthanum 

Chem. 

1007  Lotus 

Bot. 

960  Lanugo 

Anat. 

1008  Lucifer 

Astron. 

961  Lapidarius 

Bus. 

1009  Lues  Venerea 

Med. 

962  Larva 

Zool. 

1010  Lumbago 

Med. 

963  Laryngitis 

Med. 

ion  Lunaris  Mensis 

Astron. 

964  Laryngismus 

Med. 

1012  Lupinum 

Bot. 

965  Larynx 

Anat. 

1013  Lupus 

Astron. 

*966  Latitudo 

Geog. 

*1014  Lux 

Phys. 

967  Laurus 

Bot. 

1015  Lycopodium 

Bot. 

968  Laudanum 

Pharm. 

1016  Lympha 

Physiol. 

969  Laxativum 

Med. 

1017  Lynx 

Zool. 

970  Legatio 

Law 

1018  Lyra 

Astron. 

971  Legumen 

Bot. 

1019  Madia 

Bot. 

*972  Leo 

Astron. 

1010  Magi 

Chur. 

973  Lepra 

Med. 

*1021  Magister  Artium, 

974  Leptocardia 

Zool. 

Scientiae 

Ed. 

975  Leucocythemia 

Med. 

1022  Magna  Charta 

Law 

976  Leucorrhoea 

Med. 

1023  Magnesia 

Chem. 

977  Levari  Facias 

Law 

1024  Magnesium 

Chem. 

978  Libra 

Astron. 

1025  Magnolia 

Bot. 

979  Libellus 

Law 

*1026  Major 

Mus. 

980  Libratio 

Astron. 

1027  Malacobdella 

Zool. 

981  Lichen 

Bot. 

1028  Mala  In  Se 

Law 

982  Lienculus 

Anat. 

1029  Mala  Prohibita 

Law 
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1030  Malleus 

Anat. 

1078  Meningitis 

Med. 

1031  Malitia 

Law 

1079  Meniscus 

Opt. 

1032  Malleolus 

Anat. 

1080  Menostasis 

Med 

1033  Mallophaga 

Zool. 

1081  Menses 

Med. 

1034  Malva 

Bot. 

1082  Mentha 

Bot. 

1035  Mamma 

Anat. 

1083  Mephitis 

Zool. 

1036  Mammalia 

Zool. 

1084  Mercurius 

Chem. 

1037  Mandamus 

Law 

*1085  Meridianus 

Astron. 

1038  Mandibulum 

Anat. 

1086  Mesoarium 

Anat. 

1039  Mania 

Med. 

1087  Mesocaecum 

Anat. 

1040  Manganium 

Chem. 

1088  Mesorchium 

Anat. 

1041  Manna 

Bot. 

1089  Mesohippus 

Paleon. 

1042  Manualis 

Ed. 

1090  Mesometrium 

Anat. 

1043  Manus 

Anat. 

1091  Mesovarium 

Anat. 

1044  Manuscriptum  (MS.) 

Gram. 

1092  Metacarpus 

Anat. 

1045  Maranta 

Bot. 

1093  Metallum 

Chem. 

1046  Marasmus  Senilis 

Med. 

1094  Metabolisis 

Physiol. 

1047  Margo 

Bus. 

1095  Metamorphosis 

Biol. 

1048  Marjoraca 

Bot. 

1096  Metaphora 

Rhet. 

1049  Marmoratum  Opus 

Arch. 

1097  Metatarsus 

Anat. 

1050  Mars 

Astron. 

1098  Metempsychosis 

Phil. 

1051  Marsdenia 

Bot. 

1099  Metonymia 

Rhet. 

1052  Marsupiala  » 

Zool. 

1100  Mica 

Min. 

1053  Marsupium 

Anat. 

1 101  Micrococcus 

Biol. 

1054  Masca 

Arch. 

*1102  Mille 

Gram. 

1055  Masticatio 

Phj'siol. 

*1103  Millenium 

Chur. 

1056  Mastitis 

Med. 

*1104  Minimum 

Gram. 

1057  Masturbari 

Med. 

1105  Minium 

Chem. 

1058  Materica  Medica 

Med. 

*1106  Minor 

Law 

1059  Matrix 

Anat. 

X107  Minuta 

Arch. 

1060  Maturatio 

Med. 

1108  Mira 

Astron. 

1061  Maxilla 

Anat. 

1109  Miraculum 

Chur. 

'1062  Maximum 

Gram. 

1 1 10  Mitra 

Chur. 

1063  Meatus 

Anat. 

nil  Mittimus 

Law 

1064  Mediastinum 

Anat. 

1 1 12  Mixtura 

Pharm. 

‘1065  Medulla 

Anat. 

1 1 13  Modulatio 

Mus. 

:io66  Medulla  oblongata 

Anat. 

1 1 14  Modulus 

Arch. 

1067  Medusa 

Zool. 

1 1 15  Modus 

Gram. 

1068  Megalosaurus 

Paleon. 

1 1 16  Molaris 

Anat. 

1069  Megatherium 

Paleon. 

1 1 17  Mollusca 

Zool. 

1070  Melaena 

Med. 

1 1 18  Molybdenum 

Chem. 

1071  Melanaemia 

Med. 

1 1 19  Momentum 

Phys. 

1072  Melancholia 

Med. 

1120  Monitor 

Zool. 

1073  Melodia 

Mus. 

1 12 1 Monoplegia 

Med. 

1074  Membrana 

Anat. 

1122  Monopolium 

Law 

‘1075  Memorandum 

Law 

1123  Mortarium 

Arch. 

1076  Memoria 

Psych. 

1124  Mortificatio 

Med. 

1077  Meninges 

Anat. 

1125  Morula 

Biol. 
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1126  Morus 

Bot. 

*1174  Nihil  Dicit 

Law 

1127  Motio 

Law 

*1175  Nisi 

Law 

1128  Motivum 

Law 

1176  Nisi  Prius 

Law 

1129  Mucilago 

Chenx. 

1177  Noctiluca 

Zool. 

1130  Mucus 

Physiol. 

1178  Non  Liquet 

Law 

1 13 1 Multi- 

Gram. 

1179  Nolle  Prosequi 

Law 

1132  Mulus 

Zool. 

1180  Nolo  Contendere 

Law 

1133  Munimentum 

Law 

*1181  Non 

1134  Muraena 

Zool. 

1182  Non  Assumpsit 

Law 

1135  Mus 

Zool. 

*1183  Non  Compos  Mentis 

Law 

1136  Musa 

Bot. 

1184  Non  Est  Factum 

Law 

1137  Muscae  Volitantes 

Opt. 

1185  Non  Est  Inventus 

Law 

1138  Musculus 

Anat. 

1186  Non  Prosequitur 

Law 

1139  Mutus 

Ed. 

1187  Normalis  Schola 

Ed. 

1x40  Myocardium 

Anat. 

1188  Nostalgia 

Med. 

1141  Myocarditis 

Med. 

*1189  Nota  Bene  (N.  B.) 

Gram. 

1142  Myrica 

Bot. 

1190  Notarius 

Law 

1143  Myrrha 

Bot. 

1 19 1 Nucleolus 

Biol. 

1144  Myrtus 

Bot. 

1192  Nucleus 

Biol. 

1145  Mythologia 

Phil. 

1193  Nudum  Pactum 

Law 

1146  Naevus 

Med. 

1194  Nudibranchiata 

Zool. 

1147  Naphtha 

Chem. 

1195  Nux  Vomica 

Med. 

1148  Narcissus 

Bot. 

1196  Nystagmus 

Opt. 

1149  Nardus 

Bot. 

*1197  Ob 

Gram. 

1150  Nares 

Anat. 

1198  ObelLcus 

Arch. 

1 15 1 Narratio 

Rhet. 

1199  Obiter  Dictum 

Law 

1152  Nasturtium 

Bot. 

1200  Obligatio 

Law 

1153  Natatorium 

Bus. 

1201  Obstetrix 

Med. 

1154  Natrium 

Chem. 

1202  Obtusus 

Math. 

1155  Naturalis 

Mus. 

1203  Occidens 

Geog. 

1156  Nausea 

Med. 

1204  Occiput 

Anat. 

1157  Nautilus 

Zool. 

1205  Occultatio 

Astron. 

1158  Nebula 

Chem. 

1206  Octavus 

Mus. 

1159  Necrosis 

Med. 

*1207  Octo 

Gram. 

1160  Nectar 

Bot. 

1208  Octopus 

Zool. 

1161  Ne  Exeat 

Law 

1209  Oliva 

Bot. 

1162  Negligentia 

Law 

1210  Omasum 

Anat. 

1163  Nematoidea 

Zool. 

12 1 1 Omentum 

Anat. 

1164  Nephritis 

Med. 

1212  Ommatidium 

Zool. 

1165  Neptunus 

Astron. 

*1213  Ornnis 

Gram. 

1166  Nervus 

Physiol. 

1214  Onomatopoea 

Rhet. 

1167  Neuralgia 

Med. 

1215  Onychia 

Med. 

1168  Neurasthenia 

Med. 

1216  Onyx 

Min. 

1169  Neuritis 

Med. 

1217  Opalus 

Min. 

1170  Neuroglia 

Med. 

1218  Opera 

Mus. 

1 17 1 Neurosis 

Med. 

1219  Operatio 

Med. 

1172  Nicotiana 

Bot. 

1220  Opium 

Bot. 

1173  Nihil  Debet 

Law 

1221  Ophthalmia 

Opt. 
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1222  Opobalsamum 

Med. 

1270  Parallel  us 

Math. 

1223  Oppositio 

Astron. 

1271  Paranoia 

Med. 

*1224  Optimus 

Phil. 

1272  Parasitus 

Zool. 

1225  Optio 

Bus. 

1273  Parenthesis 

Gram. 

*1226  Opus 

Mus. 

1274  Parodia 

Rhet. 

1227  Orbita 

Astron. 

1275  Paradoxum 

Rhet. 

1228  Orchestra 

Mus. 

1276  Paraphernalia 

Law 

1229  Orchis 

Bot. 

1277  Parovarium 

Anat. 

1230  Ordinatio 

Chur. 

1278  Parricidium 

Law 

1231  Ordo 

Arch. 

1279  Passeres 

Zool. 

1232  Organum 

Anat. 

1280  Passiflora 

Bot. 

1233  Oriens 

Geog. 

1281  Passivus 

Gram. 

1234  Orion 

Astron. 

1282  Pastillus 

Med. 

1235  Orthodoxus 

Chur. 

1283  Patella 

Anat. 

1236  Oryza 

Bot. 

*1284  Patrimonium 

Law 

*1237  Os 

Anat. 

*1285  Pater  Noster 

Chur. 

1238  Osmium 

Chem. 

1286  Pedunculus 

Anat. 

1239  Osteomalacia 

Med. 

1287  Pegasus 

Astron. 

1240  Ostrea 

Zool. 

1288  Pelicanus 

Zool. 

1241  Otorrhoea 

Med. 

1289  Pelvis 

Anat. 

*1242  Ovum 

Anat. 

1290  Pendulum 

Phys. 

1243  Ovaritis 

Med. 

1291  Penis 

Anat. 

1244  Ovarium 

Anat. 

1292  Pensio 

Bus. 

1245  Oxalis 

Bot. 

1293  Pentameter 

Verse 

1246  Paedagogus 

Ed. 

1294  Penultima 

Gram. 

1247  Paeonia 

Bot. 

1295  Penumbra 

Astron. 

1248  Palatum 

Anat. 

1296  Peptonuria 

Med. 

1249  Palinurus 

Astron. 

*1297  Per 

Gram. 

1250  Palpitatio 

Med. 

*1298  Per  Annum 

Gram. 

1251  Palladium 

Chem. 

*1299  Per  Capita 

Gram. 

1252  Palma 

Bot. 

*1300  Per  Centum 

Gram. 

1253  Palpus 

Zool. 

1301  Perceptio 

Psych. 

1254  Panacea 

Med. 

1302  Percolatio 

Chem. 

1255  Pancreas 

Anat. 

*1303  Per  Diem 

Gram. 

1256  Pandecta 

Law 

1304  Perdix 

Zool. 

1257  Panthera 

Zool. 

1305  Pericarditis 

Med. 

*1258  Papaver 

Bot. 

1306  Pericardium 

Anat. 

1259  Papilio 

Zool. 

1307  Perichondritis 

Med. 

1260  Papula 

Med. 

1308  Perichondrium 

Anat. 

1261  Papyrus 

Bot. 

1309  Perigeum 

Astron. 

*1262  Par 

Bus. 

1310  Perimysium 

Anat. 

1263  Parabola 

Chur. 

13 1 1 Perineum 

Anat. 

1264  Paragraphus 

Rhet. 

1312  Periodus 

Geol. 

1265  Paralysis 

Med. 

1313  Periostitis 

Med. 

1266  Paramylum 

Chem. 

1314  Peripheria 

Math. 

1267  Pardus 

Zool. 

1315  Peristalsis 

Physiol. 

1268  Paregoricus 

Pharm. 

1316  Peristylum 

Arch. 

1269  Paresis 

Med. 

1317  Peritoneum 

Anat. 
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1318  Peritonitis 

Med. 

1366  Pinus 

Bot. 

1319  Perjurium 

Law 

1367  Pinxit 

Art 

1320  Peroratio 

Rhet. 

*1368  Pisces 

Astron. 

132  x Perpendicularis 

Math. 

1369  Pistacia 

Bot. 

1322  Perpetuitas 

Bus. 

1370  Pistillum 

Bot. 

1323  Perquisitum 

Law 

1371  Pituita 

Anat. 

1324  Perturbatio 

Astron. 

1372  Placenta 

Anat. 

1325  Pertussis 

Med. 

1373  Placentalia 

Zool. 

1326  Per  Se 

Phil. 

1374  Plagiarius 

Rhet. 

1327  Perseus 

Astron. 

1375  Planeta 

Astron. 

1328  Perspirare 

Physiol. 

1376  Planta 

Bot. 

1329  Pes 

Anat. 

1377  Planula 

Biol. 

1330  Pessimus 

Phil. 

1378  Platinum 

Chem. 

1331  Pestis 

Med. 

1379  Plaudite 

Gram. 

1332  Petalum 

Bot. 

1380  Plectrum 

Mus. 

1333  Petechiae 

Med. 

1381  Pleiades 

Astron. 

1334  Petiolus 

Bot. 

1382  Pleonasmus 

Rhet. 

1335  Petroleum 

Chem. 

1383  Plesiosaurus 

Paleon. 

1336  Petunia 

Bot. 

1384  Plethora 

Med. 

1337  Phalanges 

Anat. 

1385  Pleura 

Anat. 

1338  Phallus 

Anat. 

1386  Pleurisis 

Med. 

1339  Pharmacopoeia 

Pharm. 

1387  Pleuropneumonia 

Med. 

1340  Pharyngitis 

Med. 

1388  Plinthus 

Arch. 

1341  Pharynx 

Anat. 

1389  Plumbago 

Bot. 

1342  Phaseolus 

Bot. 

*1390  Plumbum 

Chem. 

1343  Phasianus 

Zo5l. 

1391  Pluralitas 

Law 

1344  Phasis 

Astron. 

1392  Pluries 

Law 

1345  Philanthropia 

Phil. 

1393  Pneumaticus 

Bus. 

1346  Philologia 

Rhet. 

*1394  Pneumonia 

Med. 

1347  Philomela 

Zool. 

1395  Podagra 

Med. 

1348  Philosophus 

Phil. 

1396  Pollen 

Bot. 

1349  Phlox 

Bot. 

1397  Pollutio 

Med. 

1350  Phoca 

Zool. 

1398  Pollux 

Astron. 

1351  Phocodontia 

Zool. 

1399  Polybranchia 

Zool. 

1352  Phosphaturia 

Med. 

*1400  Polygamia 

Law 

1353  Phosphonium 

Chem. 

1401  Polypus 

Zool. 

1354  Phosphorus 

Chem. 

1402  Pomum 

Bot. 

1355  Phrenitis 

Med. 

1403  Pons  Asinorum 

Math. 

1356  Phthiriasis 

Med. 

1404  Pons  Varolii 

Anat. 

1357  Phylloxera 

Zool. 

1405  Populus 

Bot. 

1358  Physalia 

Zool. 

1406  Porpita 

Zool. 

1359  Physiologia 

Physiol. 

1407  Porticus 

Arch. 

1360  Pia  Mater 

Anat. 

*1408  Posse  Comitatus 

Law 

1361  Picea 

Bot. 

1409  Possessio 

Law 

1362  Picus 

Zool. 

*1410  Post 

Gram. 

1363  Pigmentum 

Physiol. 

1411  Post  Cava 

Anat. 

1364  Pilastrum 

Arch. 

1412  Postea 

Law 

1365  Pinnaculum 

Arch. 

1413  Posterus 

Gram. 
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1414  Post  Factum 

Law 

1461  Protectio 

Law 

1415  Posthumus 

Gram. 

1462  Protestans 

Chur. 

1416  Postliminium 

Law 

*1463  Pro  Tempore 

Law 

1417  Post  Mortem 

1464  Protozoa 

Zool. 

Examinatio 

Med. 

1465  Proviso 

Law 

1418  Post  Scapula 

Anat. 

1466  Provocatio 

Law 

1419  Post  Scriptum 

Gram. 

1467  Prunum 

Bot. 

1420  Potassium 

Chem. 

1468  Prurigo 

Med. 

1421  Prae 

Gram. 

1469  Psalmus 

Chur. 

1422  Praeambulum 

Law 

1470  Psalterium 

Chur. 

1423  Prae  Cava 

Anat. 

1471  Psychicus 

Psych. 

1424  Praecedens 

Law 

1472  Psychosis 

Psych. 

1425  Praecipe 

Law 

1473  Psylla 

Zool. 

1426  Praecipitatum 

Chem. 

1474  Pterylosis 

Zool. 

1427  Praecordia 

Anat. 

1475  Pubertas 

Physiol. 

1428  Praedestinatio 

Phil. 

1476  Pubes 

Anat. 

1429  Praejudicium 

Law 

1477  Pubis 

Anat. 

1430  Praemium 

Bus. 

1478  Pudenda 

Anat. 

1431  Praepositio 

Gram. 

1479  Pulex 

Zool. 

1432  Praepotentia 

Biol. 

1480  Pullus 

Zool. 

1433  Praescriptio 

Med. 

1481  Pulmonarius 

Med. 

1434  Praesentatio 

Med. 

1482  Pulpa 

Anat. 

1435  Praeter 

Gram. 

1483  Pulsus 

Physiol. 

1436  Praevaricatio 

Law 

1484  Pulvinar 

Anat. 

1437  Premaxilla 

Anat. 

1485  Pumex 

Min. 

1438  Prescapula 

Anat. 

i486  Punctum  Caecum 

Anat. 

1439  Prima  Facie 

Law 

1487  Pupa 

Zool. 

1440  Primula 

Bot. 

1488  Pupilla 

Anat. 

1441  Privativa 

Gram. 

1489  Pupipara 

Zool. 

1442  Pro 

Gram. 

1490  Pupivora 

Zool. 

1443  Probatus 

Law 

1491  Purgativus 

Med. 

‘1444  Pro  Bono  Publico 

Gram. 

1492  Purpura 

Med. 

1445  Proboscis 

Anat. 

1493  Putrefactio 

Biol. 

1446  Pro  Confesso 

Law 

1494  Pus 

Med. 

‘1447  Pro  Et  Contra 

Gram. 

1495  Pustula 

Med. 

1448  Professor 

Ed. 

1496  Pylorus 

Anat. 

1449  Prognosis 

Med. 

1497  Pyuria 

Med. 

1450  Promethea 

Zool. 

1498  Pyrites 

Min. 

1451  Promissum 

Law 

1499  Pyrus 

Bot. 

1452  Pronucleus 

Biol. 

1500  Quadrans 

Astron. 

1453  Propheta 

Chur. 

1501  Quadrivium 

Ed. 

1454  Prophylaxis 

Med. 

*1502  Quadrupes 

Zool. 

‘1455  Pro  Rata 

Gram. 

1503  Quantum  Meruit 

Law 

1456  Proscenium 

Arch. 

I5°4  Quantum  (Valebat) 

Law 

1457  Prosecutio 

Law 

1505  Qualitativus  Analysis  Chem. 

1458  Prosodia 

Verse 

1506  Quantitativus  Analy- 

1459 Prostatitis 

Med. 

sis 

Chem. 

1460  Prostylus 

Arch. 

*1507  Quasi 

Law 
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1508  Quassia 

Bot. 

*1555  Respondens 

Law 

I5°9  Quercus 

Bot. 

1556  Respondentia 

Law 

1510  Quia  Timet 

Law 

1557  Respiratio 

Physiol. 

1 5 1 1 Quod  Erat  Demon- 

1558 Restitutio 

Med. 

strandum 

Math. 

1559  Resultans 

Phys. 

1512  Quorum 

Law 

1560  Resurrectio 

Chur. 

1513  Quota 

Gram. 

1561  Retardatio 

Ed. 

1514  Rabies 

Med. 

1562  Retentio 

Law 

1515  Racemus 

Bot. 

*1563  Retina 

Anat. 

1516  Rachialgia 

Med. 

1564  Retinitis 

Med. 

1517  Rachitis 

Med. 

1565  Retortum 

Chem. 

1518  Radius 

Math. 

*1566  Retro 

Gram. 

1519  Ranunculus 

Bot. 

1567  Revelatio 

Chur. 

1520  Ratio 

Math. 

1568  Reversio 

Law 

1521  Re-Red 

Gram. 

1569  Revolutio 

Astron. 

1522  Receptaculum 

Bot. 

1570  Rhapsodia 

Verse 

1523  Rectitis 

Med. 

1571  Rhet  orica 

Rhet. 

1524  Rectum 

Anat. 

1572  Rheubarbarum 

Bot. 

1525  Reddendum 

Law 

1 573  Rheumatismus 

Med. 

1526  Redemptio 

Law 

1574  Rhinitis 

Med. 

1527  Referendum 

Law 

1575  Rhombus 

Math. 

1528  Redhibitio 

Law 

1576  Rhodium 

Bot. 

1529  Redintegratio 

Psych. 

1577  Rhonchus 

Med. 

1530  Reductio 

Chern. 

1578  Rhus 

Bot. 

1,531  Reflexus 

Psych. 

1579  Rhythmus 

Verse 

1532  Reformatio 

Chur. 

*1580  Ricinus 

Bot. 

1533  Refutatio 

Rhet. 

1581  Rigor  Mortis 

Med. 

1534  Regeneratio 

Physiol. 

1582  Riparius 

Law 

1535  Regens 

Ed. 

1583  Rodentia 

Zool. 

1536  Regimen 

Med. 

*1584  Rosa 

Bot. 

1537  Relativus 

Gram. 

1585  Rosaceae 

Bot. 

1538  Relictio 

Law 

1586  Rosarium 

Chur. 

1539  Religio 

Chur. 

1587  R.osella 

Zool. 

1540  Remedium 

Med. 

1588  Roseola 

Med. 

1541  Renalis 

Anat. 

1589  Rubella 

Med. 

1542  Renalis  Calculus 

Med. 

1590  Rubigo 

Bot. 

1543  Repraesentatio 

Law 

1591  Rubiaceae 

Bot. 

1544  Replevina 

Law 

1592  Rumen 

Anat. 

1545  Replicatio 

Law 

1593  Ruminantia 

Zool. 

1546  Reptilia 

Zool. 

1594  Ruminatio 

Physiol. 

1547  Repulsio 

Phys. 

1595  Rupia 

Med. 

1548  Reputatio 

Law 

1596  Rupicola 

Zool. 

1549  Requiem 

Chur. 

1597  Ruptura 

Med. 

1550  Requisitio 

Law 

1598  Rytina 

Zool. 

1551  Reservatio 

Law 

*1599  Saccharum 

Chem. 

1552  Residuum 

Chem. 

1600  Sacramentum 

Chur. 

1553  Resina 

Chem. 

1601  Sacrum 

Anat. 

1554  Resistentia 

Phys. 

1602  Sagitta 

Astron. 
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1603  Sagittarius 

Astron. 

1650  Scrotum 

Anat. 

1604  Sagus 

Bot. 

1651  Sculptor 

Art 

1605  Sal 

Chem. 

1652  Seborrhoea 

Med. 

1606  Salamandra 

Zool. 

1653  Secretio 

Physiol. 

1607  Saleratus 

Chem. 

1654  Sectio 

Math. 

1608  Saliva 

Physiol. 

1655  Sedilia 

Arch. 

1609  Salmo 

Zool. 

1656  Seductio 

Law 

1610  Salpetrae 

Chem. 

1657  Segmentum 

Math. 

1611  Salutatorius 

Ed. 

1658  Selectio  Naturalis 

Zool. 

1612  Salve 

Gram. 

1659  Selenium 

Chem. 

1613  Salvia 

Bot. 

1660  Semen 

Physiol. 

1614  Sapindus 

Bot. 

1661  Semestris 

Ed. 

1615  Sapphirus 

Min. 

*1662  Semi- 

Gram. 

1616  Sarcina 

Biol. 

1663  Seminarium 

Ed. 

1617  Sarcophagus 

Art 

1664  Sempervivum 

Bot. 

1618  Sarda 

Min. 

*1665  Senior 

Ed. 

1619  Sardonyx 

Min. 

1666  Sensatio 

Psych. 

1620  Sarracenia 

Bot. 

1667  Sepalum 

Bot. 

1621  Sartorius 

Anat. 

1668  Sepia 

Zool. 

1622  Satelles 

Astron. 

1669  Sepsis 

Med. 

1623  Saturatio 

Chem. 

1670  Septuaginta 

Chur. 

1624  Saturnus 

Astron. 

1671  Sequela 

Med. 

1625  Saxicava 

Zool. 

1672  Sequestratio 

Law 

1626  Saxifraga 

Bot. 

1673  Sequoia 

Bot. 

1627  Scabies 

Med. 

1674  Serpens 

Zool. 

1628  Scala 

Anat. 

1675  Serpentarius 

Astron. 

1629  Scalenus 

Math. 

1676  Serpigo 

Med. 

1630  Scalpellum 

Med. 

1677  Serum 

Physiol. 

1631  Scamillus 

Arch. 

1678  Sesamum 

Bot. 

1632  Scandalum 

Law 

1679  Seta 

Zool. 

1633  Scandalum  Magna- 

*1680  Sex 

Gram. 

turn 

Law 

1 68 i Sextans 

Astron. 

1634  Scansio 

Verse 

*1682  Sic 

Gram. 

1635  Scapula 

Anat. 

1683  Siderosis 

Med. 

1636  Scarabaeus 

Zool. 

1684  Sigillaria 

Paleon. 

1637  Scarificare 

Med. 

1685  Silex 

Chem. 

1638  Scarlatina 

Med. 

1686  Silica 

Chem. 

1639  Scholasticus 

Ed. 

1687  Simia 

Zool. 

* 1 640  Sciatica 

Med. 

*1688  Simile 

Rhet. 

1641  Scire  Facias 

Law 

1689  Similiter 

Gram. 

1642  Scirrhus 

Med. 

*1690  Sine 

Gram. 

1643  Sclerosis 

Med. 

*1691  Sine  Qua  Non 

Gram. 

1644  Sclerotitis 

Med. 

1692  Singultus 

Med. 

1645  Scolex 

Zool. 

1693  Sipho 

Phys. 

1646  Scoria 

Chem. 

1694  Siphonata 

Zool. 

1647  Scorpio 

Zool. 

1695  Siren 

Zool.' 

1648  Scotia 

Arch. 

1696  Sirius 

Astron. 

1649  Scrofula 

Med. 

1697  Smilax 

Bot. 
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*1698  Sodium 

Chem. 

1746  Subimago 

Zool. 

*1699  Sol 

Astron. 

*1747  Subito 

Mus. 

1700  Solanum 

Bot. 

1748  Sublimatio 

Chenn 

1701  Solaris 

Astron. 

1749  Subornare 

Law 

1702  Solidago 

Bot. 

*1750  Sub  Poena 

Law 

1703  Solstitium 

Astron. 

1751  Sub  Poena  Ad  Tes- 

1704 Solutio 

Chem. 

tificandum 

Law 

1705  Sopor 

Med. 

1752  Sub  Poena  Duces 

1706  Spanaemia 

Med. 

Tecum 

Law 

1707  Spatula 

Med. 

*1753  Sub  Rosa 

Gram. 

1708  Spectrum 

Opt. 

1754  Subsidium 

Law 

1709  Speculum 

Med. 

1 755  Subtractio 

Law 

1710  Sphaera 

Astron. 

1756  Succus  Entericus 

PhysioL 

1711  Sphincter 

Anat. 

1757  Suffragium 

Law 

1712  Spica 

Med. 

1758  Suggestio 

Psych. 

1713  Spina 

Anat. 

1759  Sui  Generis 

Gram. 

1714  Spiritus 

Pharm. 

1760  Sulphas 

Chem. 

1715  Splen 

Anat. 

*1761  Sulphur 

Chem. 

1716  Splenitis 

Med. 

*1762  Summum  Bonum 

Phil. 

1717  Spondeus 

Rhet. 

1763  Sumptuarius 

Law 

1718  Spongiae 

Zool. 

*1764  Super,  Supra 

Gram. 

1719  Squilla 

Zool. 

1765  Supercilium 

Anat. 

*1720  Stabat  Mater 

Mus. 

1766  Superficies 

Law 

1721  Stadium 

Arch. 

1767  Superlativus 

Gram. 

1722  Stamen 

Bot. 

1768  Superscriptio  (recipe) 

1723  Stannum 

Chem. 

(R.) 

Med. 

1724  Stapes 

Anat. 

1769  Supersedeas 

Law 

*1725  Statu  Quo 

Gram. 

1770  Suppositorium 

Med. 

1726  Statutuin 

Law 

1771  Suppuratio 

Med. 

1727  Sternum 

Anat. 

1772  Sutura 

Med. 

1728  Stet 

Gram. 

1773  Sycomorus 

Bot. 

1729  Stibium 

Chem. 

1774  Syllaba 

Gram.. 

1730  Stimulus 

Psych. 

1775  Syllabus 

Ed. 

1731  Stomachus 

Anat. 

1776  Syllogismus 

Phil. 

1732  Storax 

Chem. 

1 777  Symbolum 

Chem. 

1733  Strabismus 

Opt. 

1778  Symphonia 

Mus. 

1734  Stranguria 

Med. 

1779  Synagoga 

Chur. 

1735  Stratum 

Geol. 

1780  Syncopare 

Mus. 

1736  Streptobacteria 

Biol. 

1781  Syndicatus 

Law 

1737  Streptococcus 

Biol. 

1782  Synechia 

Opt. 

1738  Strepsiptera 

Zool. 

1783  Synonymum 

Gram. 

1739  Strictura 

Med. 

1784  Syphilis 

Med. 

1740  Stridulus  Laryngitis 

Med. 

1 785  Syrphus 

Zool. 

1741  Strobila 

Zool. 

1786  Syzygia 

Astron. 

1742  Strombus 

Zool. 

1787  Tabanus 

Zool. 

1743  Strontia 

Chem. 

1788  Tabes 

Med. 

1744  Strontium 

Chem. 

1789  Tabes  Dorsalis 

Med. 

*1745  Sub 

Gram. 

1790  Tabula  Rasa 

Phi!., 
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*1791  Tacet 

Mus. 

1839  Tingis 

Zool. 

1792  Taenia 

Zool. 

1840  Titanium 

Chem. 

1793  Talcus 

Chem. 

1841  Titulus 

Law 

1796  Tales 

Law 

1842  Tonsillae 

Anat. 

1795  Talipes 

Med. 

1843  Tonsilitis 

Med. 

1796  Talus 

Anat. 

1844  Torpedo 

Zool. 

*1797  Tangens 

Math. 

1845  Torsio 

Phys. 

1798  Tarantula 

Zool. 

1846  Tortum 

Law 

1799  Tardigrada 

Zool. 

1847  Torus 

Anat. 

1800  Tarsius 

Zool. 

1848  Toxicomania 

Med. 

1801  Tarsus 

Anat. 

1849  Trachea 

Anat. 

1802  Tartarum 

Chem. 

1850  Tracheata 

Zool. 

*1803  Taurus 

Astron. 

1851  Tracheitis 

Med. 

1804  Taxatio 

Law 

1852  Tracheobranchia 

Zool. 

*1805  Te  Deum 

Chur. 

1853  Tragacanthum 

Art 

1806  Temperamentum 

Psych. 

1854  Tragoedia 

Rhet. 

1807  Temperatura 

Phys. 

1855  Tragus 

Anat. 

1808  Tenacitas 

Phys. 

1856  Trans 

Gram. 

1809  Tenaculum 

Med. 

*1857  Transfusio 

Med. 

1810  Tenesmus 

Med. 

1858  Transmissio 

Law 

1811  Tenor 

Mus. 

1859  Transcriptio 

Mus. 

1812  Tentorium 

Anat. 

i860  Trapezium 

Math. 

1813  Tensio 

Phys. 

1861  Trematoidea 

Zool. 

1814  Teredo 

Zool. 

1862  Tremex 

Zool. 

1815  Tergum 

Anat. 

1863  Trepanum 

Med. 

1816  Termen 

Ed. 

*1864  Tres 

Gram. 

1817  Terminus 

Bus. 

*1865  Triangulum 

Math. 

1818  Terra  Alba 

Chem. 

1866  Trichiasis 

Opt. 

1819  Tetanus 

Med. 

1867  Trichina 

Zool. 

1820  Tertiarius 

Geol. 

1868  Trichinosis 

Med. 

1821  Testamentum 

Law 

1869  Trigamia 

Law 

1822  Testator 

Law 

1870  Triplyphus 

Arch. 

1823  Testatrix 

Law 

*1871  Trinitas 

Chur. 

1824  Testiculus 

Anat. 

1872  Triticum 

Bot. 

1825  Testudo 

Zool. 

1873  Trivium 

Ed. 

1826  Thalamus 

Anat. 

1874  Trochaeus 

Verse 

1827  Thallium 

Chem. 

1875  Trochlea 

Anat. 

1828  Theologia 

Chur. 

1876  Troilus 

Zool. 

1829  Theoria 

Phil. 

1877  Tropicus 

Astron. 

1830  Thesis 

Ed. 

1878  Truncatus 

Math. 

1831  Thorax 

Anat. 

1879  Tuber 

Bot. 

1832  Thrombus 

Med. 

*1880  Tuberculosis 

Med. 

1833  Thymum 

Bot. 

*1881  Tuberculum 

Med. 

1834  Thymus 

Anat. 

1882  Tuitio 

Ed. 

1835  Tibia 

Anat. 

1883  Tumor 

Med. 

1836  Tigris 

Zool. 

1884  Turbo 

Phys. 

*1837  Tinctura 

Pharm. 

1885  Turdus 

Zool. 

1838  Tinea 

Med. 

1886  Turnix 

Zool. 
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1887  Turnus 

Zobl. 

1935  Varicella 

Med. 

1888  Turpethum 

Chem. 

1936  Varicosus 

Med. 

1889  Tutor 

Ed. 

1937  Variorum 

Gram. 

1890  Tympanum 

Anat. 

1938  Vaticanus 

Chur. 

1891  Typhomania 

Med. 

1939  Vas  Deferens 

Anat. 

1892  Typhus 

Med. 

1940  Vegetatio 

Med. 

1893  Ulceratio 

Med. 

1941  Vena  Cava 

Anat. 

1894  Ulmus 

Bot. 

1942  Vena  Portae 

Anat. 

1895  Ulna 

Anat. 

1943  Venire  Facias 

Law 

1896  Ultima 

Gram. 

1944  Ventilatio 

Phys. 

1897  Ultimatum 

Law 

1945  Ventriculus 

Anat. 

1898  Ultra 

Gram. 

*1946  Venus 

Astron. 

1899  Ultra  Vires 

Law 

*1947  Verbatim 

Gram. 

1900  Ulula 

Zool. 

1948  Verbena 

Bot. 

1901  Umbella 

Bot. 

1949  Verdictum 

Law 

1902  Umbilicus 

Anat. 

1950  Veretillum 

Zool. 

1903  Umbra 

Astron. 

1951  Vermes 

Zool. 

1904  Unitarius 

Chur. 

1952  Vermilinguia 

Zool. 

1905  Universitas 

Ed. 

*1953  Vertebra 

Anat. 

1906  Unguent um 

Pharm. 

1954  Vertebrata 

Zool. 

1907  Urachus 

Anat. 

1955  Vertebrata  Dentata 

Anat. 

1908  Uraemia 

Med. 

1956  Vertex 

Math. 

1909  Urania 

Zool. 

1957  Vertigo 

Med. 

1910  Uranium 

Chem. 

1958  Vespa 

Zool. 

1911  Uranus 

Astron. 

1959  Vesper 

Chur. 

1912  Urea 

Chem. 

i960  Vespertiliones 

Zool. 

1913  Ureter 

Anat. 

1961  Vestibulum 

Arch. 

1914  Ureteritis 

Med. 

1962  Veterinarius 

Med. 

1915  Urethra 

Anat. 

*1963  Veto 

Law 

1916  Urethritis 

Med. 

1964  Verumontanum 

Anat. 

1917  Urina 

Physiol. 

*1965  Via 

Gram. 

1918  Ursa  Major 

Astron. 

1966  Via  Lactea 

Astron. 

1919  Ursus 

Zool. 

1967  Vibratio 

Phys. 

1920  Urus 

Zool. 

1968  Vibrissa 

Anat. 

1921  Usura 

Law 

*1969  Vice 

Gram. 

1922  Uterus 

Anat. 

1970  Victoria  Regia 

Bot. 

1923  Uti  Possidetis 

Law 

*1971  Vide 

Gram. 

1924  Uvula 

Anat. 

*1972  Videlicet  (viz.) 

Gram. 

1925  Vaccinia 

Med. 

1973  Vi  Et  Armis 

Law 

1926  Vaccinium 

Bot. 

1974  Villa 

Arch. 

1927  Vacuum 

Phys. 

1975  Vinculum 

Math. 

1928  Vagina 

Anat. 

*1976  Vinum 

Chem. 

1929  Vaginitis 

Med. 

1977  Viola 

Bot. 

1930  Vale 

Gram. 

1978  Vipera 

Zool. 

1931  Valedicere 

Ed. 

1979  Viperoidea 

Zool. 

1932  Vanadium 

Chem. 

1980  Vireo 

Zool. 

1933  Vanilla 

Bot. 

1981  Virgo 

Astron. 

1934  Vapor 

Chem. 

*1982  Virus 

Med. 
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1983  Viscus 

Anat. 

1984  Visitatio 

Law 

1985  Vitreus  Humor 

Anat. 

1986  Voluntarius 

Psych 

1987  Vorticella 

Zool. 

1988  Volvox  Globator 

Bot. 

1989  Volvulus 

Med. 

1990  Vox  Humana 

Mus. 

1991  Vulgata 

Chur. 

1992  Vulpes 

Zool. 

1993  Vultur 

Zool. 

1994  Vulva 

Anat. 

1995  Vulvitis 

Med. 

1996  Zea 

Bot. 

1997  Zizania 

Bot. 

1998  Zodiacus 

Astron 

1999  Zona  Pellucida 

Biol. 

2000  Zona  Radiata 

Biol. 
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PREFACE. 


Kant’s  Doctrine  of  Teleology  was  selected  as  the  subject  of 
this  Dissertation  partly  because  of  my  own  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  partly  because  it  is  a phase  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
that  has  been  neglected  by  English  students.  The  Critique  of 
Judgment  was  introduced  into  France  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion in  Berlin,  and  was  quite  favorably  received.  In  1796  the 
entire  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Imhoff.  A revival 
of  interest  in  art  called  forth  a French  version  by  Keratry  and 
YVeyland  in  1823 ; and  a third  translation  was  made  by  Barni, 
in  1846.  But  the  entire  work  was  not  made  accessible  to  Eng- 
lish readers  until  twenty  years  ago. 

In  English  Commentaries  on  the  Critical  Philosophy  very 
little  space  is  devoted  to  the  Critique  of  Judgment  in  compari- 
son with  the  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  Reason,  while 
scarcely  anything  is  given  on  the  second  part  of  it,  which  deals 
directly  with  this  problem.  The  most  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  any  English  work  is  that  given  by  Caird  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant.  There  is 
also  a very  valuable  Dissertation  on  The  Sources  and  Develop- 
ment of  Kant’s  Doctrine  of  Teleology  by  Professor  J.  H.  Tufts, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  main  object  of  Professor 
Tufts  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  English  students  some 
valuable  historical  material  which  at  that  time  (1892)  had  just 
been  published  in  Germany  by  Reicke,  in  the  “Lose  Blaetter 
aus  Kant’s  Nachlass.”  The  author  shows  ,some  of  the  con- 
necting links  in  teleological  thinking,  especially  as  ft  effected  Kant ; 
but  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  doctrine  itself 
as  it  is  developed  by  Kant.  For  this  reason  I have  made  this 
Dissertation  primarily  an  Exposition  of  the  doctrine  as  elab- 
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orated  by  Kant  in  the  second  part  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment, 
which  is  his  special  treatment  of  the  problem  and  his  final  word 
on  the  subject. 

In  Part  One  I give  a brief  account  of  the  place  of  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  in  Kant’s  system,  setting  forth,  as  I be- 
lieve, the  fact  that  the  last  Critique  shaped  itself  in  his  mind 
gradually,  through  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  without  as  well  as  through  pressure  from  within 
his  own  system.  In  Part  Two  I give  an  exposition  of 

the  doctrine  as  elaborated  by  Kant  himself.  My  exposition  I 
based  on  Hartenstein’s  text.  Because  of  the  embarrassing  mix- 
ture of  the  material  and  the  fatiguing  repetition  of  the  same 
thought  in  slightly  different  language  and  in  altogether  differ- 
ent connections  throughout  the  text,  I thought  it  be,st  to  dis- 
regard the  author’s  divisions  altogether.  The  usual  division 
into  Analytic,  Dialectic,  etc.,  is  due  to  a mere  fancy  of  the 
author;  and  it  confuses  rather  than  aids  the  student.  I have 
arranged  the  material  under  the  three  heads  indicated  in  Part 
Two  of  the  table  of  contents  because  this  best  expresses  the 
real  order  of  the  development.  I have  selected  and  arranged 
the  material  so  as  to  show  what  must  be  explained  teleologi- 
cally ; why  it  must  be  thus  explained ; and  the  validity  of  such 
explanation.  I have  endeavored  to  give,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
Kant’s  own  arguments,  indicating  the  sections  from  which  the 
arguments  are  taken.  The  references  are  to  sections  rather 
than  to  pages,  because  the  sections  are  the  same  in  all  versions, 
German,  French,  or  English,  while  the  pages  differ  in  the  dif- 
ferent versions.  In  Part  Three  I offer  a few  words  by  way  of 
an  appreciation  and  a criticism,  showing  how,  in  my  judgment, 
Kant  might  have  carried  his  assumptions  to  more  positive  con- 
clusions. 

My  use  of  secondary  sources  I have  indicated  in  the  Bibli- 
ography and  the  notes.  But  I wish  to  express  my  special  in- 
debtedness to  Professor  Edgar  A.  Singer,  and  Professor  Lewis 
W.  Flaccus,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whom  I 
pursued  my  studies  of  Kant ; and  also  my  gratitude  to  Pro- 
fessor William  Romaine  Newbold,  of  the  department  of  Ancient 
Philosophy,  who  first  inspired  me  with  a love  for  philosophy. 

B.  E.  KRESGE, 

September,  1914.  Allentown,  Pa. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CRITIQUE  OF  JUDGMENT  IN 

KANT’S  SYSTEM. 


It  is  evident  from  what  Kant  himself  says  that  the  Critique 
of  Judgment  was  not  included  in  the  original  plan  of  his  criti- 
cal investigations.  The  idea  of  a third  Critique  was  introduced 
gradually,  but  quite  naturally,  as  the  earnest  little  man  advanced 
in  his  honest  efforts  after  exact  knowledge.  In  a letter  writ- 
ten to  Herz,  in  1772,  he  gives  the  ground-plan  of  a work  which 
he  had  in  mind  at  that  time.  He  says : “I  am  planning  a work 
under  the  title : the  limits  of  sensibility  and  reason.  The  work 
will  consist  of  two  parts : a theoretical  and  practical.  The  first 
falls  into  two  sections:  first  phenomenology  in  general,  and 
second,  the  nature  and  methods  of  metaphysics.  The  second 
likewise  falls  into  two  parts:  first  the  general  principles  of 
(feeling)  and  desire,  and  second  the  foundations  of  morality. ”a 
In  this  plan  the  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  Reason  are 
clearly  foreshadowed,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Kant  had 
in  mind,  at  this  early  date,  a third  Critique. 

In  the  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  Reason  Kant  felt, 
for  the  time  being,  that  he  had  covered  the  whole  field  of 
philosophy  that  could  be  investigated  by  means  of  definite 
a priori  principles.  All  other  possible  realms  of  investigation 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  merely  empirical  and  contingent  prin- 
ciples, and  must,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the  legitimate 
scope  of  pure  philosophy.  Natural  science  and  all  technically 
practical  rules  derived  therefrom  are  only  corollaries  to  pure 
philosophy  and  must  not  be  exalted  into  an  equality  with  it. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  two  Critiques 
Kant  had  recognized  only  two  definite  a priori  laws  or  principles, 
viz.,  causation,  by  means  of  which  the  understanding  legislates 
for  nature,  and  freedom,  by  means  of  which  reason  legislates 

a Briefe,  H.  Vol.  VIII. 
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for  morality.  All  other  rules  are  merely  precepts  and  not  uni- 
versal law,s  or  necessary  principles. 

A further  evidence  that  the  Critique  of  Judgment  was  not 
in  the  mind  of  Kant  from  the  beginning  is  a note  appended  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  published  in 
1781,  in  which  he  criticises  Baumgarten  for  his  attempt  to  base 
a critical  study  of  the  Beautiful  on  principles  of  pure  reason. 
Kant  declares  such  an  attempt  to  be  fruitless,  because  the  rules 
in  question  “are  purely  empirical  and  must  not  be  taken  for 
a priori  principles  by  which  our  judgments  of  taste  may  be 
guided.”  It  is  quite  clear  from  this  statement  that  he  recog- 
nises only  the  two  a priori  principles  of  causation  and  freedom. 
But  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  his  view,s  on  this  matter  had 
undergone  some  modification.  In  the  second  edition,  published 
in  1787,  we  find  the  confident  phrase  “are  in  their  sources 
purely  empirical,”  changed  to  the  less  positive  form : “are  in 
their  main  sources  empirical.”  In  a letter  to  Reinhold,  written 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  statements  are  made  which  indicate  a complete 
change  of  view.  In  this  letter  he  says  that  in  his  critical  studies 
he  has  been  led  to  recognize  a new  department  of  critical  philos- 
ophy; and  thi,s  new  department  is  nothing  other  than  the  field 
which  Baumgarten  had  investigated,  and  which  Kant  had  criti- 
cised, six  years  before,  as  not  belonging  to  pure  philosophy.  He 
says  further,  in  this  letter  to  Reinhold,  that  he  has  been  led  to 
recognize  another  kind  of  a priori  principle  different  from  those 
stated  in  the  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  Reason.  This  new 
a priori  principle  i,s  one  legislating  through  the  feelings. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  say  with  certainty  by  what  means 
Kant  was  led  on  beyond  the  position  taken  in  the  first  two  Crit- 
iques. It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the  factors  in  the  case 
were  twofold.  There  was  an  external  and  also  an  internal  in- 
fluence at  work.  He  was  influenced  by  the  new  interest  awak- 
ened in  the  field  of  psychology,  and  also  by  the  contradiction 
between  the  concept  of  nature  and  the  concept  of  freedom  as 
he  himself  had  elaborated  them. 


The  wave  of  individualism  which  spread  over  Europe  after 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  produced  a considerable 
amount  of  psychological  literature  in  which  the  feelings  were 
assigned  an  independent  mental  function  and  given  a place  along 
side  of  the  intellect  and  the  will.  Baumgaften  and  Meyer,  Sul- 
zer  and  Mendelssohn,  in  their  aesthetical  studies,  and  Teteps,  in 
his  work  on  psychology,  laid  unusual  emphasis  upon  the 

pleasure-pain  faculty,  and  thus  brought  into  prominence  the 
feeling  life,  which  philosophy  had  neglected  since  the  days  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Into  this  new  field  Kant  entered  with  his 
keen  analytical  powers  of  mind.  With  Mendelssohn  and  Tetens 
he  recognizes  three  separate  mental  faculties,  viz.,  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  will.  But 

these  men  had  failed  to  show  that  this  feeling  faculty  legislates 

in  any  way  a priorily  as  Kant  had  previously  shown  the  under- 
standing and  the  will  to  do.  And  Kant  himself,  for  a time,  failed 
to  see  in  what  way  thi,s  faculty  legislates  a priori.  But  while 
engaged  in  a Critique  of  Taste,  he  tells  us,  he  discovered 

a priori  principles  for  this  faculty  also,  and  thus  has  come  to 
recognize  three  legitimate  departments  of  pure  philosophy,  viz., 
Theoretic  Philosophy,  Practical  Philosophy,  and  Teleology.  In 
his  correspondence  with  Reinhold  he  expresses  the  desire  to  de- 
vote his  remaining  days  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  in 
this  new  field.  The  feelings,  like  the  will,  must  be  rescued  from 
all  empirical  and  contingent  elements. 

But  there  was  also  a potent  influence  from  another  source 
which  urged  Kant  on  beyond  the  results  of  the  first  two  Crit- 
iques. He  was  led  to  the  writing  of  the  third  Critique  by  a need 
which  was  left  unsatisfied  in  his  former  works.  There  was  a 
yawning  gap  between  the  concept  of  nature  as  established  in 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  the  concept  of  freedom  as 
elaborated  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  There  was  want- 
ing a satisfactory  principle  of  meditation  in  the  system. 

The  matter  which  first  attracted  his  attention  was  the  prob- 
lem of  pure  knowledge,  its  conditions,  its  limitations,  and  its 
proper  objects.  This  was  the  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  where  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  nature  as  phe- 
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nomenon  is  the  only  object  of  which  we  can  hope  to  acquire 
exact  knowledge.  But  while  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
Pure  Reason  he  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  a field  besides 
natural  phenomena  which  must  be  included  in  a complete  phil- 
osophy. A philosophy  which  aims  at  completeness  must  include 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical.  That  the  practical  was 
included  in  his  original  plan  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  letter  to 
Plerz.  The  subject  matter  of  these  two  Critiques  and  the  meth- 
od of  treatment  was  shaping  itself  in  his  mind  from  1772  to  the 
time  of  their  publication  a decade  or  so  later. 

But  these  two  Critiques  resulted  in  a sharp  antithesis  be- 
tween the  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal,  or  between  nature 
and  freedom.  There  was  a great  gulf  between  the  two  distinct 
worlds  treated  in  these  two  works.  And  man,  as  a creature 
with  an  understanding  and  a will,  is  a citizen  of  these  two 
worlds.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  under  the  law  of  necessity  and 
on  the  other  he  is  under  the  law  of  freedom.  His  knowledge 
is  of  phenomena  connected  by  necessary  laws;  but  he  wills  the 
good  in  freedom.  His  understanding  is  sensibly  conditioned, 
but  his  will,  as  a faculty  which  gives  the  law  to  itself,  is  un- 
conditioned. On  the  one  hand  he  is  conscious  of  himself  as 
object  and  on  the  other  as  subject.  Thus  his  consciousness, 
or  the  world  within,  becomes  divided  no  less  than  the  world 
without;  and  between  this  divided  self  there  is,  as  yet,  no  satis- 
factory relation  established.  In  these  two  Critiques  Kant  had 
separately  emphasized  the  deduction  of  knowledge  and  of  faith, 
of  the  speculative  and  the  practical  consciousness,  until  the 
unity  of  consciousness  itself  was  lost. 

To  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  Kant  was  not  aware  of 
this  contradiction  in  his  system  is  to  disregard  his  own  words, 
for  a statement  made  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Critique  of 
Judgment  clearly  shows  the  province  and  function  of  each  of 
the  former  Critiques,  and  also  the  contradictory  character  of 
the  principles  which  they  elaborate.  He  says : “The  under- 
standing legislates  a priori  for  nature  as  an  object  of  sense: 
Reason  legislates  a priori  for  freedom  and  its  peculiar  causal- 
ity. The  realm  of  the  natural  concept  under  the  one  legisla- 


tion,  and  that  of  the  concept  of  freedom  under  the  other  are 
entirely  removed  from  all  mutual  influence.  The  concept  of 
freedom  determines  nothing  in  respect  of  the  theoretical  cogni- 
tion of  nature ; and  the  natural  concept  determines  nothing  in 
respect  of  the  practical  laws  of  freedom.  So  far  then  it  is 
not  possible  to  throw  a bridge  from  the  one  realm  to  the  other.”  a 
Legislation  by  the  understanding  is  valid  only  for  cognition ; 
and  legislation  by  the  reason  is  valid  only  for  the  will.  The 
province  of  the  one  is  nature ; and  the  province  of  the  other 
is  morality  and  the  religious  life. 

But  this,  as  Hegel  has  pointed  out,  would  degrade  freedom 
into  an  abstract,  barren,  contentless  non-entity.  To  save  free- 
dom from  this  degradation  it  must  in  some  way  be  made  to 
realize  itself  in  the  world  of  sense.  There  must  be  a possible 
relation  between  nature  and  freedom.  And  Kant  was  well 
aware  of  this  for  he  .says:  “Now  although  an  immeasurable 
gulf  is  thus  fixed  between  the  realm  of  nature  and  the  realm 
of  freedom  so  that  no  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
is  possible,  yet  the  second  is  meant  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  first.  The  concept  of  freedom  is  meant  to  realize  in  the 
world  of  sense  the  purpose  proposed  by  its  laws,  and  conse- 
quently nature  must  be  so  thought  that  the  conformity  of  its 
form,  at  least  harmonizes  with  the  possibility  of  the  purpose  to 
he  effected  in  it  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.’’^  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  the  gap  which 
is  opened  in  the  Analytic  is  bridged  over  by  the  concept  of 
freedom  reaching  down  out  of  its  supersensible  realm  and  ac- 
tualizing in  the  world  of  sense  the  purpose  proposed  by  its 
laws.  Thus  nature  and  freedom  are  connected  in  a purely 
practical  way. 

But  this  strained  and  formal  w'ay  of  effecting  a union 
between  nature  and  freedom  in  the  Dialectic  of  the  Practical 
Reason  does  not  solve  the  problem.  The  consciousness  is  still 
divided.  There  is  still  no  bridge  over  the  gap  which  divides 
our  consciousness  of  self  as  object  and  self  as  subject.  Kant 

a Intro,  to  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  section  IX. 

b Intro  to  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  section  II. 


was  aware  of  the  need  of  a more  positive  mediating  principle 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  and  unite  the  divided  inner  world.  And 
the  consciousness  of  this  need,  together  with  the  discoveries 
made  in  his  studies  of  the  feelings,  led  him  to  write  the  third 
Critique  which  becomes  the  coping  stone  of  his  critical  arch. 

Bosenquet  clearly  indicates  the  place  and  function  of  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  in  the  following  concise  words:  “In 
his  life-long  labors  for  the  reorganization  of  philosophy,  Kant 
may  be  said  to  have  aimed  at  three  cardinal  points.  First,  he 
desired  to  justify  the  conception  of  a natural  order;  secondly, 
the  conception  of  a moral  order ; and  thirdly,  the  conception 
of  the  compatibility  between  the  natural  and  the  moral  order. 
The  first  of  these  problems  formed  the  substance  of  the  Crit- 
ique of  Pure  Reason ; the  second  was  treated  in  the  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason ; and  the  third  necessarily  arose  out  of 
the  relation  between  the  other  two.  * * * And  although 

the  formal  compatibility  of  nature  and  freedom  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Kant,  as  he  believed,  in  the  negative  demarcation 
between  that  which  the  first  two  Critiques  expounded,  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  subsequently  be  led  on  to  suggest 
some  more  positive  combination.  This  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Critique  of  the  Powers  of  Judgment. ”a 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  results  of  the  Critiques  of 
Pure  and  Practical  Reason  left  the  need  of  a more  positive 
combination  of  the  concept  of  nature  and  freedom  than  the 
mere  formal  one  declared  in  the  Dialectic  of  the  Practical  Rea- 
son. This  more  positive  combination  he  ultimately  finds  in 
the  new  phase  of  the  principle  of  design  as  elaborated  in  the 
Critique  of  Judgment.  In  his  critical  study  of  the  feelings, 
to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
psychology,  he  discovers  the  a priori  principle  of  design  by 
means  of  which,  first  in  a mere  formal  way,  and  afterwards 
also  in  an  objective  way,  he  brings  about  a union  between 
sense  and  understanding,  and  between  nature  and  freedom,  in 
a theoretic  way  and  thus  in  advance  of  the  purely  practical 


a History  of  Aesthetics,  p.  256. 


point  of  view  in  the  second  Critique.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
feelings  that  we  first  discover  a harmony  between  our  con- 
sciousness of  objects  and  our  consciousness  of  self.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  feelings  also  that  we  first  discover  a harmony 
between  the  different  powers  which  divide  the  phenomena  of 
self  consciousness  from  each  other.  “We  can  feel  what  we 
can  neither  know  nor  will.”  We  feel  a union  between  our- 
selves as  object  and  subject  the  hidden  ground  of  which  the 
understanding  cannot  fathom.  If  then  we  wjsh  to  find  the 
unity  of  our  self-consciousness,  or  the  unity  of  the  two  worlds 
of  our  experience,  in  a theoretic  way  different  from  the  pure 
practical  point  of  view  established  in  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  carry  our  critical  investigations 
into  this  realm  of  the  feelings.  This  is  the  position  Kant  had 
come  to  at  the  time  that  he  was  writing  to  Reinhold.  Thus  he 
was  gradually,  but  quite  naturally,  led  to  the  critical  study  of 
the  feelings,  the  psychological  faculty  intermediate  (between 
knowing  and  willing,  to  which  the  judgment,  as  the  middle 
term  between  understanding  and  reason,  corresponds.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  intermediating  function  of  the  judg- 
ment and  the  intermediating  function  of  the  feelings  is  what 
led  him  to  give  the  name  Critique  of  Judgment  to  his  last  great 
work. 

Although  we  may  feel  that  Kant’s  deduction  of  design  as 
an  a priori  principle  of  judgment  is  superficial,  he  was  never- 
theless sincere  in  his  conviction  that  the  judgment  has  an  a 
priori  principle  by  means  of  which  it  legislates  in  a certain  ter- 
ritory of  our  critical  investigations.  As  freedom  is  an  a priori 
principle  of  reason  as  an  automatic  mental  faculty,  so  the  idea 
of  design,  or  purposiveness,  is  an  a priori  principle  of  the  judg- 
ment as  an  automatic  mental  faculty.  “Judgment  in  general  is 
the  faculty  of  thinking  the  particular  as  contained  under  the 
universal.  If  the  universal  (the  rule,  the  principle,  the  law) 
be  given,  the  judgment  which  subsumes  the  particular  under  it 
is  determinant.  But  if  only  the  particular  is  given  for  which 
a universal  must  be  found,  the  judgment  is  only  reflective. ”a 


a Intro,  to  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  sec.  IV. 
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Now  the  judgment  as  reflective  has  the  autonomy  like  reason 
to  give  to  itself  the  principle  under  which  the  discordant  partic- 
ulars of  our  experience  may  be  subsumed.  And  it  is  ju,st  this 
task  of  finding  a universal  under  which  the  manifold  particu- 
lars of  our  experience  must  be  subordinated  that  becomes  the 
real  problem  of  this  new  department  of  philosophy.  A uni- 
versal must  be  found  under  which  the  manifold  particulars  of 
cur  experience  mu,st  be  viewed,  or  nature  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  to  ourselves.  A principle  must  be  found  by  means 
of  which  nature  can  be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  our  intelli- 
gence. And  since  the  particular  forms  of  nature,  for  which 
a universal  must  be  found,  are  so  manifold  and  so  varied,  the 
reflective  judgment,  which  must  ascend  from  these  particulars 
of  our  experience  to  the  universal  in  nature,  requires,  on  this 
account,  a principle  which  it  cannot  borrow  from  experience, 
and  hence  to  establish  the  possibility  of  a systematic  subordina- 
tion of  these  varied  particulars,  under  a universal  intelligible 
to  ourselves,  the  judgment  as  reflective,  must  give  a law  from 
and  to  itself ; and  this  principle  or  law  can  be  none  other  than 
that  of  design.  “Since  no  use  of  the  cognitive  faculties  can  be 
permitted  without  priciples,  the  reflective  judgment  must,  in 
such  cases,  serve  a,s  a principle  to  itself. ”a  By  the  aid  of  this 
principle  nature  is  regarded  by  us  as  if  it,s  particular  laws 
were  not  isolated  and  disparate,  but  connected  and  in  rela- 
tion, deriving  their  unity  under  seeming  diversity  from  an 
Intelligence  which  is  at  the  source  of  nature.  It  is  only  by 
the  assumption  of  such  a principle  that  we  can  make  nature,  in 
certain  of  its  aspects,  intelligible  to  ourselves.  The  task  of 
the  teleological  judgment  then  is  to  trace  the  nature  of  reason 
beyond  its  own  use  in  metaphysics  into  the  general  principles 
of  systematizing  a history  of  nature.  We  must  view  nature 
as  if  it  were  designed  for  our  understanding.  . 

This  design,  or  purposiveness,  however,  may  be  merely 
formal  and  subjective,  or  objective  and  real.  In  some  cases  the 
purposiveness  resides  only  in  the  felt  harmony  of  the  form  of 


a C.  of  J.,  sec.  69. 
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the  object  with  our  cognitive  faculties.  In  the  case  of  a beau- 
tiful object,  for  example,  we  judge  the  form  of  the  object  to 
be  purpo.sive  in  relation  to  our  perception  of  it,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover any  purposiveness  that  is  served  by  the  object.  In 
this  case  the  purposiveness  is  only  formal  and  not  real.  It 
is  purposive  only  in  reference  to  us  as  ,subject.  W e are  not 
permitted  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  nature  is  purposive,  but 
only  that  nature  awakens  in  us  the  harmonious  play  of  our 
faculties  and  we  then  feel  the  purposiveness.  It  is  a pur- 
posiveness without  purpose.”  In  some  other  cases,  however, 
in  an  organism  for  example,  the  form  of  the  object  is  judged  to 
harmonize  with  a purpose  in  view  of  its  existence.  In  this 
case  we  judge  that  the  existence  and  the  form  of  the  object 
are  adapted  to  an  end.  We  judge  the  object  to  be  purposive 
because  of  its  internal  form,  and  not  merely  because  of  the 
relation  of  its  form  to  our  perception  of  it.  This  kind  of 
purposiveness  is  objective  and  real.  In  the  former  kind  of 
purposiveness  we  employ  the  aesthetic  judgment;  i.  e.,  we  im- 
mediately feel  a harmony  between  the  form  of  the  object  and 
our  cognitive  faculties.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  this  feel- 
ing of  harmony  between  ourselves  and  objects.  In  the  latter 
case  we  employ  the  teleological  judgment;  i.  e.,  we  judge  that 
the  object  is  an  end  in  itself  apart  from  our  cognition  of  it. 
The  Critique  of  Judgment,  therefore,  is  divided  into  Two 
Parts:  I,  The  Critique  of  Taste,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  sublime;  and  II,  The  Critique  of  Teleology,  or  the 
Application  of  the  Idea  of  Design  to  Nature. 

But  it  is  again  quite  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  Critique 
of  Judgment  in  this  two-fold  division  in  which  we  now  have 
it  was  not  within  the  scope  of  Kant’s  plan  when  he  wrote  to 
Reinhold  saying  that  he  wras  engaged  on  a new  Critique.  His 
psychological  interest  in  the  feelings,  which  had  been  neglected 
in  his  former  works,  led  him  to  a critical  (Study  or  Taste.  But 
a Critique  of  Taste  was  all  that  he  had  in  mind  at  this  time. 
It  was  while  engaged  on  this  Critique  of  Taste  that  he  dis- 
covered  the  idea  of  purposiveness  (in  the  formal  sense  noted 
above)  and  its  a priori  character.  In  our  cognition  of  an  ob- 


ject  there  is  always  felt  a discord  between  oufselve^  and  the 
object.  There  is  something  in  the  object  which  evades  our 
cognitive  faculties  as  though  it  were  not  meant  for  us,  and 
this  is  painful.  The  result  is  a feeling  of  dualism  between  our- 
selves and  nature.  In  the  Practical  Reason,  likewise,  we  never 
get  beyond  the  negative  character  of  feeling.  The  effect  of 
the  ideal  consciousness  upon  feeling  is  always  in  the  first  in- 
stance negative.  “Moral  feeling  is  the  shrinking  awe  of  na- 
ture before  spirit.”  “Before  the  moral  law  our  mortal  nature 
doth  tremble  like  a guilty  thing  surprised.”  It  is  in  the  purely 
aesthetic  feelings  that  we,  for  the  first  time,  get  beyond  this 
negative  aspect  to  a higher  positive.  In  the  perception  of  a 
beautiful  object  there  is  immediately  felt  a harmony  between 
ourselves  and  the  object,  and  this  feeling  is  one  of  pleasure. 
In  Gur  sense  of  the  beautiful  the  spirit  greets  the  object  and  the 
object  readily  responds.  At  this  point  he  discovers,  for  the 
first  time,  a reason  to  postulate  a union  between  the  phenom- 
enal and  the  noumenal.  In  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  Beautiful  he  discovers  the  needed  principle  of 
mediation  between  the  sensible  and  the  intelligible.  It  is  true 
that  the  category  of  time,  in  a sense,  mediates  between  the  sen- 
sible and  the  intelligible.  Already  in  the  Transcendal  Aes- 
thetic and  Analytic  the  question  arose  as  to  how  reason  could 
act  upon  the  data  of  sensibility.  By  what  means  does  reason 
lay  hold  of  sensible  intuitions  and  make  notions  of  them? 
Time,  which  is  half  intuition  and  half  category,  servqs  as  the 
natural  intermediary  between  sensible  intuitions  and  concepts. 
But  this  schematism  is  strained  and  lacks  the  spontaniety  and 
immediateness  which  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. The  cha,sm  between  sense  and  understanding  remains  in 
spite  of  the  mediating  function  of  time.  But  our  experience 
of  an  object  of  beauty  is  of  such  a nature  that  we  must  feel,  or 
judge,  the  object  as  if  it  were  intended  for  us.  The  feeling 
of  foreignness  or  remoteness,  which  we  experience  in  the  cogni- 
tion of  objects,  vanishes.  This  then  is  the  deduction  of  this 
new  phase  of  purposiveness.  But  this  felt  purposiveness  is 
only  formal  and  subjective.  There  is  no  purpose  in  the  object 
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that  we  can  discover, — nothing  that  the  object  serves.  It  is 
purposive  only  in  reference  to  our  perception  of  it.  This 
Critique  of  Taste,  or  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  is  all  that 
Kant  had  in  mind  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  Reinhold  in  1788-89. 

Stadler,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Kanf s Teleologie,  thinks 
that  Kant  might  well  have  ended  his  critical  investigations  at 
this  point.  In  fact  Stadler  intimates  that  he  would  better  have 
ended  his  critical  labors  here,  because  the  second  part  of  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  his  system 
as  a whole.  Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  disagree  with  Stadler  on 
thi,s  point;  but  regardless  of  whether  or  not  Kant  should  have 
stopped  here,  there  are  two  reasons  why  he  did  not.  There 
was  again  something  within  his  system  and  again  a pressure 
from  without  that  was  urging  him  on  to  the  further  application 
of  this  newly  discovered  principle. 

About  the  time  that  he  was  writing  to  Reinhold,  setting 
forth  the  plans  of  his  Critique  of  Taste,  there  appeared  a 
rather  severe  criticism  by  Forster  on  the  use  of  the  teleologie 
principle  in  Kant’s  former  works.  This  criticism  called  forth 
a treatise  by  Kant  on:  The  Need  of  the  Teleological  Principle  in 
Philosophy.  In  this  treatise  he  reiterates  that  everything  in 
natural  ,science  must  be  explained  mechanically,  but  points  out 
that  this  very  principle  implies  its  own  limitation  in  that  it  re- 
quires that  we  use  only  such  grounds  of  explanation  as  can 
be  verified  by  experience.  If  things  that  we  cannot  experience 
as,  for  example,  certain  characteristics  of  organisms,  or  nature 
as  a whole,  are  to  be  explained  at  all  we  must  admit  some 
principle  that  will  supplement  mechanism.  This  reply  to  Fors- 
ter points  the  way  beyond  the  mere  formal  application  of  the 
idea  of  design  in  the  realm  of  the  Beautiful. 

But  there  was  also  something  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
formal  purposiveness,  which  he  had  discovered,  that  led  him 
on  to  make  still  further  use  of  it.  Caird  has  well  said : “As 
soon  as  he  had  admitted  that  the  consciousness  of  an  object, 
even  in  subjective  feeling,  can  be  positively  connected  with  our 
ideal  consciousness,  and  so  with  the  pure  consciousness  of  self, 
he  was  naturally  led  to  reconsider  his  whole  theory  of  the  con- 


nection  of  the  consciousness  of  an  object  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  self  as  stated  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. ”a  He 
was  now  led  to  consider  the  connection  of  nature  and  freedom 
in  a theoretic  way,  and  thus  in  advance  of  the  purely  practical 
point  of  view  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  or  the  mere 
formal  presentation  of  it  in  the  Critique  of  Taste.  From  the 
feeling  of  the  union  of  the  object  with  the  subject  in  our  sense 
of  the  Beautiful  he  passes  on  to  the  thinking  of  it,  or  to  the 
conscious  recognition  of  the  two  as  united  in  one  principle. 
This  led  him  quite  naturally  to  the  application  of  the  teleolog- 
ical judgment  to  objects  themselves.  Hence  when  the  book  ap- 
peared, three  years  after  he  had  written  to  Reinhold,  it  was 
not  merely  a Critique  of  Taste,  but  a Critique  of  the  powers  of 
Judgment  in  the  subjective  and  objective  sense  noted  above. 


a The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol.  II,  p.  514. 


PART  TWO 


EXPOSITION 

of 

KANT’S  DOCTRINE  OF  TELEOLGY 

BASED  ON  THE  TEXT  OF 


THE  CRITIQUE  OF  JUDGMENT  : PART  II. 


I. 

THE  THINGS  THAT  MUST  BE  EXPLAINED  TELEO- 
l LOGICALLY.  l 

In  the  First  Part  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment  we  learn 
that  certain  objects  of  nature,  for  example,  objects  of  beauty, 
are  judged  to  be  purposive.  We  judge  the  object  as  if  it  were 
designed  for  us  because  we  feel  a pleasurable  agreement  be- 
tween ourselve,s  and  this  particular  kind  of  object.  But  we 
cannot  discover  any  real  purpose  which  this  kind  of  object 
serves  in  itself.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  judge  beauti- 
ful objects  as  purposive  only  in  reference  to  our  perceptive  fac- 
ulties. The  purpose  is  not  in  the  object  itself,  but  in  the  rela- 
tion of  its  form  to  the  .subject  who  perceives  it.  We  may  not 
say  that  the  object  is  designed  with  the  idea  of  beauty  as  an 
end.  We  can  only  say  that  we  feel  that  kind  of  agreement  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  object  which  we  would  feel  if  it  were 
really  designed  for  us.  This  kind  of  purposiveness  is,  there- 
fore, purely  ,subjective  and  will  not  warrant  the  application  of 
design  in  a real  sense. 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Crit- 
ique of  Judgment  is:  what  kind  of  object,  or  what  kind  of  ex- 
perience, will  legitimately  give  occasion  for  the  application  of 
a purposiveness  which  is  not  subjective,  but  objective  and  real. 
Before  we  can  answer  this  question  we  must  distinguish,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  an  objective  purposiveness  which 
is  merely  formal  and  that  which  is  material ; and  on  the 
other,  between  that  which  is  only  relative  and  hypothetical  and 
that  which  is  internal  and  real. 

Objective  Purposiveness  Which  Is  Merely  Formal  as  Dis- 
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tinguished  from  That  Which  is  Material.  (Section  62.)  In 
mathematics  vve  find  a purposiveness  which  is  obviously  objec- 
tive and  intellectual,  and  not  merely  subjective  and  aesthetical. 
“All  geometrical  figures  drawn  on  a principle  display  a mani- 
fold purposiveness  in  reference  to  their  usefulness  for  the  so- 
lution of  many  problems  from  a single  principle.”  * * * “In 
so  simple  a figure  as  the  circle  lies  the  key  to  the  solution  of  a 
multitude  of  problem^.”  But  to  admire  such  objective  use, 
or  usefulness,  as  a real  purpose  of  nature  would  be  fanaticism. 
The  use  to  which  we  put  such  figures,  and  the  rule,s  and  principles 
drawn  from  them  for  purposes  of  utility  has  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  the  inner  grounds  and  nature  of  these  figures 
themselves.  The  circle  or  any  geometrical  figure  is  a concept 
which  is  determined  by  means  of  the  understanding  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  understanding.  “In  the  figure  which  1 
draw  in  conformity  with  a concept,  i.  e.,  in  my  own  mode  of 
representing  that  which  is  given  to  me  externally,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  itself,  it  is  I that  introduce  the  purposivene,ss ; I get 
no  empirical  instructions  from  the  object  about  the  purposive- 
ness, and  so  I require  in  it  no  particular  purpose  external  to 
myself.”  In  this  case  there  is  a reference  to  our  cognition 
which  is  not  the  ca,se  in  our  mere  perception  of  a beautiful  ob- 
ject, but  there  is  obviously  nothing  in  the  object  itself  that 
would  warrant  the  application  of  design  in  a material  sense. 
The  adaptation  of  these  mathematical  figures  and  their  prob- 
lems to  our  cognition,  and  the  intellectual  satisfaction  that  we 
derive  therefrom  is  no  indication  of  a real  adaptation,  but  must 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  figure^  are  constructions  in 
space  which  is  the  one  a priori  form  of  external  perception. 
We  have  not,  in  this  matter,  a material  adaptation  of  things  in- 
dependent of  us,  but  merely  the  formal  adaptation  which  of 
necessity  belongs  to  things  that  are  perceived  by  us. 

Relative  Purposiveness  as  Distinguished  from  Inner  Pur- 
posiveness. (Section  63,  cf.  section  67.)  By  relative,  or  exter- 
nal purposiveness,  is  meant  that  by  which  one  thing  in  nature 
serves  another  as  meaps  to  an  end ; or  where  one  thing  in  na- 


ture  is  useful  to  another  thing  in  nature.  Thus,  for  example, 
soil  is  useful  for  grass,  and  grass  is  useful  for  animals,  and 
animals  are  useful  for  man.  The  question  then  is  whether 
these  external  relations  are  to  be  judged  as  purposes  of  nature; 
more  especially  since  they  contain  profit  for  man.  We  must 
not  be  deceived  by  that  lazy  teleology  which  assigns  a real  pur- 
posivenes,s  to  these  external  relations  which  are  all  brought 
about  by  the  mere  mechanical  operations  of  nature.  Even 
things  which  in  themselves  invest  be  viewed  as  purposes  of  na- 
ture are,  in  their  relation  to  other  things,  only  so  much  raw 
material.  Only  under  the  assumed  condition  that  something, 
man  for  example,  is  to  live  upon  the  earth  can  we  judge  the 
things  which  are  necessary  for  his  life  to  be  natural  purposes. 
“We  can  hence  easily  see  that  an  externa!  purpose  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  external  natural  purpose  only  under  the  condi- 
tion that  the  existence  of  this  being  to  which  it  is  immediately 
and  directly  advantageous  is  itself  a purpose  of  nature.”  But 
“since  this  can  never  be  completely  determined  by  mere  con- 
templation of  nature,  it  follows  that  relative  purposiveness, 
although  it  hypothetically  give(s  indications  of  natural  purposes, 
yet  justifies  no  determinate  teleological  judgment. ”a 

The  First  Objects  of  Our  Experience  Which  Require  Tel- 
eological Explanation.  (Sections  64,  65  and  66.)  What  kind 
of  objects  then  will  call  for  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
design  as  a necessary  principle  of  explanation?  To  warrant 
our  departure  from  the  mechanical  explanation  of  things  we 
must  find  a product  of  nature  whose  form  is  not  possible  ac- 
cording to  mere  natural  laws;  a product  of  nature  whose  form, 
in  view  of  all  the  known  laws  of  nature,  is  accidental,  i.  e., 
though  a product  of  nature  and  thus,  in  a sense,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  yet  wholly  inexplicable  by  means  of  the,se 
laws.  Such  an  object,  by  its  very  nature,  presupposes  condi- 
tions of  reason  as  the  only  ground  of  its  explanation.  “For, 
where  the  knowledge  of  all  the  natural  laws  that  determine  an 
object  leaves  its  form  unexplained  and  therefore  acccidental, 
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then  reason,  which  must  regard  every  form  of  a product  of 
nature  as  necessary,  in  order  to  the  comprehension  even  of  the 
conditions  of  its  genesis,  is  driven  by  the  absence  of  natural  ne- 
cessity to  regard  the  object  as  if  it  were  possible  only  through 
the  causality  of  reason  itself,  i.  e.,  the  causality  is  then  referred 
to  the  faculty  of  acting  in  accordance  with  purposes,  or  with  a 
will.”o 

Now  organisms,  whether  of  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
kingdom,  manifest  the  enigmatical  characteristics  (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  understanding)  described  above.  They  are 
products  of  nature  and  thus  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity  by 
which  alone  the  understanding  can  explain  them,  and  experi- 
ence of  them  become  possible.  Yet  in  view  of  these  laws  they 
are  accidental,  and,  therefore,  inexplicable  by  means  of  them. 
In  the  case  of  an  object  of  mechanical  causation  we  have  a 
whole  arising  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  parts  prior  to  the 
whole.  But  we  cannot  thus  account  for  an  organic  object,  for 
here  the  whole  is  not  the  effect  of  parts  which  are  prior  to  it. 
An  organism  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  itself.  It  produces  it- 
self from  within.  It  has  the  ground  of  its  existence  and  per- 
petuation in  itself,  and  is  only  partially  conditioned  by  its  en- 
vironment. It  is  a process  in  which  means  are  used  for  a spe- 
cific end.  It  is  a process  in  which  the  whole  depends  upon  all 
the  parts  and  the  several  part,s  depend  upon  the  whole; — 
where  the  beginning  anticipates  the  end  and  the  end  presupposes 
the  beginning. 

Let  u,s  take  an  example.  A tree  generates  another  tree 
according  to  a known  natural  law.  But  the  tree  produced  is  of 
the  same  genus,  and  so  it  produces  it, self  generically.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  effect,  it  is  constantly  self-produced ; on  the  other 
hand,  as  cause  it  constantly  produces  itself,  and  so  perpetuates 
itself  generically.  And,  secondly,  a tree  perpetuates  itself  a,s 
an  individual.  It  takes  from  its  environment,  from  the  air, 
and  the  soil,  crude  matter  which  is  foreign  to  itself,  and  by  a 
process  unlike  anything  found  anywhere  in  the  inorganic  world 
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or  in  art,  organizes  it  into  its  own  peculiar  life.  And,  thirdly, 
a tree  perpetuates  it,self  in  such  a way  that  each  part  depends 
reciprocally  upon  all  the  other  parts.  Thus  the  foliage  depends 
upon  the  tree  and  the  tree,  in  turn,  upon  the  foliage.  There 
can  be  no  foliage  without  a tree  and  no  tree  without  a foliage. 
“In  an  organized  product  of  nature  every  part  is  reciprocally 
end  and  means. "a 

It  must  be  observed  furthermore  that  while  an  organism 
differs  essentially,  on  the  one  hand,  from  inorganic  nature,  it 
also  differs  essentially,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  products 
of  human  art.  It  is  like  a product  of  art  in  this  respect:  that 
every  part  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  other  parts;  but  it  differs 
from  a product  of  art  in  that  its  parts  are  all  organs  recipro- 
cally producing  each  other.  “In  a watch,  for  example,  one  part 
is  the  instrument  for  moving  the  other  part,s,  but  the  wheel  is 
not  the  effective  cause  of  the  production  of  other  wheels ; no 
doubt  one  part  is  for  the  sake  of  the  others,  but  it  does  not 
exist  by  their  means.  In  this  case  the  producing  cause  of  the 
parts  and  of  their  forrps  is  not  contained  in  the  nature  of  the 
material,  but  is  external  to  it  in  a being  who  can  produce  effects 
according  to  ideas.  Hence  a watch-wheel  does  not  produce 
other  wheels,  still  less  does  one  watch  produce  other  watches, 
utilizing  foreign  material  for  this  purpose ; hence  it  does  not 
repair  of  it,self  parts  of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  nor  does  it 
make  good  for  what  was  lacking  in  a first  production  by  the  ad- 
dition of  missing  parts,  nor  even  if  it  has  gone  out  of  order  does 
it  repair  itself,— — all  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  expect 
from  organized  nature.’’^  An  organized  being  then,  which  is 
to  be  judged  in  itself  and  in  its  internal  possibilities  as  a natural 
purpose,  is  one  where  all  the  parts  depend  upon  each  other 
both  as  to  their  form  and  their  combination,  and  so  produces  a 
whole  by  its  own  causality. 

We  have,  therefore,  a kind  of  causality  the  exact  likenes,s 
of  which  we  do  not  find  anywhere  else  either  in  the  inorganic 
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world  or  in  the  field  of  human  art.  It  is  unlike  anything  known 
by  the  understanding,  for  “causal  combination  as  thought  mere- 
ly by  the  understanding  is  a connection  constituting  an  ever 
progressive  series.”  According  to  the  principles  of  the  under- 
standing we  can  have  only  a linear  series  which  is  always  di- 
rected forwards  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  but  is  never 
known  to  return  upon  itself  in  such  a way  that  the  effect  in 
the  ,series  becomes  reciprocally  the  cause  of  its  cause.  But  in 
an  organism  we  have  just  this  enigmatical  reversal  in  the  series 
where  the  effect  viewed  one  way  becomes  the  cause  in  the  series 
viewed  another  way.  We  have  here  a fact,  therefore,  which 
corresponds  to  nothing  in  nature  as  known  by  the  understand- 
ing. 

How  then  ,shall  we  explain  this  enigmatical  fact?  It  can- 
not be  explained  according  to  principles  of  the  understanding 
because,  as  wre  have  just  seen,  the  understanding  knows  the 
things  of  nature  only  by  means  of  the  universal  category  of 
cause  and  effect  progressing  in  a linear  series.  The  judgment 
as  an  instrument  of  the  understanding,  subsumes  the  particular 
experience  only  under  the  general  principles  given  to  it  by  the 
understanding.  But  an  organism  whose  causality  worlds  from 
both  ends  of  the  series  is,  in  view  of  the  law  of  causal  combin- 
ation as  known  by  the  understanding,  accidental,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  explained  mechanically.  Neither  can  it  be  ex- 
plained without  some  important  reservations,  either  after  the 
analogy  of  art  or  of  life;  for  “we  ,say  of  nature  and  its  faculty 
far  too  little  if  we  describe  it  as  an  analogon  of  art,  for  in  the 
products  of  art  the  artificer  is  external  to  the  product,  while  an 
organism  produces  itself.”  * * * “We  do  better  if  we  describe 
it  after  the  analogy  of  life.”a  But  even  then  we  find 
ourselves  between  the  charybdis  of  hylozojsm,  which  assigns 
life  to  matter,  which  we  know  to  be  in  its  very  nature  inert  and 
lifeless;  and  the  scylla  of  a dualism  which  places  a soul  external 
to  matter  as  an  organizing  power.  In  this  latter  case  we  either 
make  matter  an  instrument  of  a something  which  itself  remains 
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unexplained,  or  else,  if  we  make  the  soul  an  artilicer  external 
to  matter,  we  remove  the  product  from  nature  thus  placing  it 
beyond  the  bounds  of  knowledge  altogether.  The  organic  ob- 
ject, therefore,  stands  as  a sort  of  middle  term  between  nature 
and  art  which,  because  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  cannot  be  explained  at  all  by  the  categories  of  the 
understanding. 

There  i,s  only  one  realm  of  possible  causal  explanation  left 
to  which  we  can  appeal.  This  peculiar  causation  which  we 
have  discovered  in  organic  nature  corresponds  to  a causal  com- 
bination that  can  be  thought  according  to  a concept  of  reason. 
By  a concept  of  reason  a causal  combination  can  be  thought 
which,  regarded  as  a series,  would  lead  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. In  such  a series  the  thing  that  has  been  regarded  as  the 
effect  may  with  equal  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  that 
of  which  it  is  the  effect.  For  example,  a house,  no  doubt,  is 
the  cause  of  the  money  received  for  rent;  but  also  conversely 
the  idea  of  this  possible  income  is  the  cause  of  the  building 
of  the  hou(se.  Here  we  have  the  idea  of  a final  cause,  or  an 
end  set  by  reason,  putting  into  operation  the  efficient  causes.  It 
is  only  by  means  of  such  a concept  of  reason  that  we  can  sat- 
isfactorily judge  of  the  enigmatical  characteristics  of  organized 
beings.  “The  closest  analogon  to  th^  causality  which  we  find 
in  the  organic  products  of  nature  is  that  which  reveals  itself  in 
the  organization  of  human  society.” 

In  organized  nature  then  we  find  the  first  thing  that  must 
be  explained  teleologically  if  it  is  to  be  explained  at  all.  “It 
is  absurd  to  hope  that  another  Newton  will  ari,se  in  the  future 
who  shall  make  comprehensible  to  us  the  production  of  a blade 
of  grass  according  to  natural  laws  which  no  design  has  ordered. 
We  must  absolutely  deny  this  insight  to  men.’H 
Organized  beings  first  afford  objective  reality  to  the  concept 
of  a purpose  of  nature,  and  so  gives  to  the  science  of  nature 
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the  basis  for  a teleology;  i.  e.,  a mode  of  judgment  about  nat- 
ural objects  according  to  a special  principle  different  from 
mechanism,  a 

In  What  Sense  Collective  Nature  Must  Be  Considered 
as  a System  Under  the  Rule  of  Purposes.  (Sections  67,  82,  83, 
84,  86,  87  and  88;  cf.  al,so  63.)  When  we  explain  an  orgaiv 
ism  as  the  product  of  a design  which  must  ultimately  be  rooted 
in  Intelligence  we  thereby  raise  the  question:  What  is  this 
thing  for ? And  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  such  an  or- 
ganism to  its  environment  or  to  other  things  in  nature,  we 
raise  the  question  of  a final  end  of  nature.  What  in  nature,  if 
anything,  mu,st  be  viewed  as  its  final  end,  or  purpose,  to  which 
we  must  subordinate  nature  and  her  products  as  means?  In 
other  words:  For  what  purpose  are  all  these  things  of  nature ? 

There  i,s  only  one  thing  in  nature  which  of  itself  answers  the 
question  what  it  is  for.  “This  is  the  organization  of  both  sexes 
in  their  mutual  relation  for  the  propagation  of  their  kind,  since 
here  we  can  always  ask,  a,s  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  why 
must  such  a pair  exist.  The  answer  is : this  pair  first  consti- 
tutes an  organizing  whole,  though  not  an  organized  whole  in  a 
single  body.”  (Section  82.)  Beyond  this  nature  gives  us  no 
answer  as  to  the  final  end  or  purpose  of  her  existence,  or  of 
anything  that  she  produces.  Nature,  viewed  merely  as  nature, 
has  even  no  ultimate  or  last  end.  We  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider man  as  the  ultimate  or  last  end  of  nature ; but  we  do  this 
because  man  is  the  only  being  who  has  the  power  to  form 
a concept  of  an  end,  and  who,  by  means  of  his  superior  intelli- 
gence, uses  other  things  as  means  to  himself.  Thus  we  are  in- 
clined to  say  that  grass  grows  for  the  animal,  and  that  the  animal 
exists  for  man,  without  observing  that  we  judge  of  the  matter 


a The  idea  of  final  causation  is  used  as  a key  to  the  order,  of  the  acci- 
dental in  nature.  While  it  operates  by  means  of  mechanical  laws,  it 
yet  expresses  a higher  necessity  and  thus  gives  to  these  objects  a unity 
which,  according  to  mere  mechanical  laws  they  could  not  have.  But 
the  use  of  this  principle,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  enables 
the  understanding  to  lay  the  lav/  not  to  nature,  but  only  to  itself. 
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in  this  way  only  because  man  has  been  using  these  things  for 
himself.  Nature  herself  does  not  treat  man  as  her  ultimate 
end.  He  is  only  one  link  in  nature’s  endless  ,series  of  links.  Na- 
ture treats  man  precisely  as  she  treats  her  other  products.  “Na- 
ture has  not  in  the  least  exempted  him  from  its  productive  or 
irs  destructive  powers,  but  his  subjected  everything  to  a me- 
chanism of  its  own  without  any  purposed’^  If  we  begin  with 
man’s  existence  as  an  end  that  ought  to  be  we  can  legitimately 
reason  backwards  and  say  that  the  animal  exists  for  him  to  use, 
and  that  the  vegetable  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  animal,  and 
the  soil  for  the  sake  of  the  vegetable.  But  if  we  begin  with 
the  things  that  are  given  in  our  experience  we  find  nothing 
that  would  warrant  us  to  reason  forward  to  man’s  existence  as 
an  end  that  nature  has  in  view.  We  might  even,  with  Linnaeus, 
reason  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  say  that  man  exists  to  put 
a check  upon  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  that  the  carnivora 
exist  to  check  the  over-multiplication  of  the  herbivora,  and  that 
the  herbivora  exist  to  check  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  vege- 
tables. Man  thus  becomes  a means  instead  of  an  end.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  herself  that  would  warrant  our  reasoning 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  If  man’s  mere  existence  were  an 
end  that  nature  has  in  view  then  at  least  the  soil  which  gives 
him  birth  and  nutures  him  would  have  to  be  designed  for  this 
specific  purpose.  But  the  archeology  of  nature  reveals  nothing 
but  a quite  undesigned  mechamjsm  which  does  not  regard  one 
thing  in  nature  more  than  any  other.  There  is  nothing  in  na- 
ture, therefore,  that  would  warrant  us  to  consider  man’s  mere 
existence  as  the  ultimate  end  of  nature.  Viewed  simply  as  a 
product  of  nature  he  is  only  one  of  the  steps  of  a process  whose 
end  we  do  not  know. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nature  herself  does  not  treat 
man  as  her  final  end,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  look  to 
man  as  the  only  creature  who  can  be  a final  end  if  there  i,s  any 
final  end  at  all.  There  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which 
we  may  consider  the  problem.  Man  is  the  only  being  who  can 
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propose  ends  to  himself ; and  may  not  nature  be  purposively 
related  to  an  end  which  he  proposes  to  himself  as  final?  In  this 
case  we  mu,st  determine  “what  nature  can  supply  to  prepare  him 
for  what  he  must  do  himself  in  order  to  be  a final  purpose.”o 
There  are  at  least  three  things  which  man  has  proposed  as  final 
end  for  himself.  These  are:  Happiness ; Culture , or  the  per- 
fection of  his  powers ; and  the  Moral  Law,  or  Duty. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  nature  cannot  be  viewed 
as  purposive  in  reference  to  man’s  happiness,  for  “the  concept 
of  happiness  is  not  one  that  man  derives  by  abstraction  from 
his  instincts  and  so  deduces  from  his  animal  nature;  but  it  is  a 
mere  idea  of  a state  that  he  wants  to  make  adequate  to  the  idea 
under  merely  empirical  conditions.”  But  this  is  plainly  impos- 
sible for  three  reasons.  (1)  “Man  projects  his  idea  of  happi- 
ness in  such  different  ways  on  account  of  the  complications  of 
his  understanding  with  imagination  and  sense,  and  changes  so 
often,  that  nature,  if  it  were  entirely  subjected  to  his  elective 
will,  could  receive  absolutely  no  determinate,  universal,  and 
fixed  law,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  this  vascillating  concept  and 
thus  with  the  purpose  which  each  man  arbitrarily  sets  before 
before  himself.’T  Happiness  is  too  vague  an  idea  to  determine 
man’s  efforts.  And  nature  cannot  be  viewed  under  any  univer- 
sal principles  °f  reason  to  harmonize  with  so  vague  and  change- 
ful an  end  as  happiness  sets  before  us.  And  (2),  if  we  could 
reduce  the  idea  of  happiness  to  a few  elemental  wants  in  re- 
gard to  which  we  all  agree,  and  if  we  would  suppose  man’s 
power  to  attain  his  ends  to  be  indefinitely  increased,  we  could 
still  not  suppose  it  possible  that  this  ultimate  natural  end  could 
be  attained  by  him ; for  “he  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  rest  and 
be  satisfied  in  any  possession  or  enjoyment  whatever.”*:  And 

in  the  (3)  place  our  experience  shows  us  that  nature  is  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  man’s  happiness.  “Nature  has  not  taken 
him  for  her  special  darling  and  favored  him  with  special  bene- 
fits above  all  animals.  Rather,  in  her  destructive  operations, — • 
plagues,  hunger,  perils  of  waters,  frosts,  assaults  of  animals, — 
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in  these  things  she  has  spared  him  as  little  as  any  other  animal,  a 
And  even  if  nature  would  treat  him  with  special  favor  in  refer- 
ence to  his  happiness  his  own  passions  and  war-like  propensities 
would  spoil  her  work.  “The  value  of  life  if  estimated  by  what 
we  can  enjoy  is  easy  to  decide.  * * * It  sinks  below  zero 
If  then  we  look  to  happiness  as  an  end  which  man  ,sets  for 
himself  as  final  we  are  obliged  to  judge  nature  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  it.  We  cannot  hope  to  receive  any  aid  from 
nature  in  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

When  we  consider  nature  in  relation  to  culture,  i.  e.,  the 
perfection  of  our  powers  and  the  taming  of  our  passions,  we 
have  more  hope  of  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Na- 
ture which  is  unfriendly,  or  at  best  indifferent  to  man  s happi- 
ness, contributes,  at  least  in  an  indirect  way,  to  the  culture  of 
his  passions  and  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  The  very  conflict 
between  men  of  different  degrees  of  culture  and  skill  becomes 
a (Stimulus  to  the  education  of  their  powers,  and  in  the  end, 
the  very  misery  incurred  by  the  conflict  will  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  capacities  of  the  human  race.  The  drudgery 
of  some  makes  possible  the  leisure  of  others  in  which  the  skill 
of  the  latter  is  developed.  But  the  skill  thus  developed  and 
that  which  this  skill  accomplishes,  in  the  long  run,  returns  again 
to  those  whose  drudgery  makes  such  leisure  for  others  possible. 
“EJven  war  may  be  a deep  hidden  and  (perhaps)  designed  enter 
prise  of  supreme  wi,sdom  for  preparing  men  (through  the  func- 
tion of  the  State)  for  conformity  to  law.  In  spite  of  the  dread- 
ful  afflictions  which  it  casts  upon  the  human  race  it  is  yet  a 
means  for  developing  all  the  latent  talents  servicable  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  race.’V  It  is  true  that  the  refinement  of  taste  pushed 
to  idealization,  and  the  luxury  of  science  a,s  affording  food  for 
pride,  arouses  a number  of  insatiable  animal  inclinations.  \ et 
we  cannot  mistake  the  purpose  of  nature  to  win  us  away  from 
the  rudeness  and  violence  of  these  inclinations  which  belong  to 
our  animality,  and  to  make  way  for  the  development  of  our 
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humanity.  The  beautiful  arts  and  sciences  win  us  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  tyranny  of  sense  propensions,  and  thus  prepare  us 
for  the  lordship  in  which  reason  alone  shall  have  authority.  But 
there  is  plainly  also  a limit  to  nature’s  ability  to  help  us  directly 
or  indirectly  when  the  culture  of  our  powers  and  our  passions 
is  viewed  as  the  final  end  of  our  existence  and  purpose  on  earth. 
In  spite  of  all  that  nature  can  do  towards  the  cultivating  of  our 
powers  and  the  taming  of  our  passions  there  is  a sense  in  which 
it  fails  to  satisfy  our  sensuous  desires.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
we  are  made  to  feel  an  aptitude  for  higher  purposes  which  lie 
hidden  in  us. 

YVe  are  thus  pointed,  by  this  inner  aptitude  for  something 
which  nature  cannot  supply,  or  for  which  it  cannot  prepare  us, 
to  something  beyond  nature  as  the  final  end  which  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  existence  of  the  world.  “There  remains  then  noth- 
ing but  the  value  which  we  ourselves  give  our  life,  * * * 
through  what  we  do  purposively  in  ,such  independence  of  na- 
ture that  the  existence  of  nature  itself  can  only  be  a purpose 
under  this  condition. ”a  It  is  only  as  we  view  man  as  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  an  absolutely  unconditioned  end  to  himself 
( which  i,s  not  the  case  in  the  proposed  ends  of  happiness  and 
culture)  that  we  are  obliged  to  regard  him  as  an  end  to  other 
things.  Man  as  a noumenon,  man  as  a pure  moral  agent,  is  an 
end  which  is  good  in  itself,  and  not  only  good  for  something 
else.  It  is  man  then  as  a pure  moral  being, — man  under  moral 
laws,  laws  which  he  himself  gives  to  himself  categorically,  who 
mu,st  be  viewed  as  the  final  end  of  the  world.  As  a being  under 
moral  laws,  which  he  himself  gives  to  himself,  he  is  an  end  to 
himself  without  the  need  of  anything  further  as  the  condition 
of  its  possibility.  Here  he  ceases  to  be  a contingent  being.  As 
the  unconditioned  cause  of  the  moral  obligation  imposed  upon 
himself  he  is  an  end  to  himself  and  at  the  same  time  also  obliged 
to  consider  himself  as  an  end  to  all  nature.  And  nature  which 
is  unfriendly  to  man’s  happiness  is  consistent  with  this  moral 
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end  which  man  sets  for  himself.  The  very  discord  of  nature 
with  the  natural  man  and  of  the  natural  man  with  himself  be- 
comes a means  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual  man.  \\  e 
have  in  the  moral  law  which  enjoins  on  us  in  a practical  point 
of  view  the  application  of  our  powers  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  a ground  for  assuming  its  possibility  and  practicability, 
and  consequently  too  a nature  of  things  harmonious  with  it. 
Hence  we  have  a moral  ground  for  thinking  in  the  world  also 
a final  purpose  of  creation. ”o  Nature  must  thus  be  viewed 
a,s  teleologically  related  to  man  under  moral  laws  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  nature  cannot  be  experienced  or  perceived  as  an  or- 
ganism. In  other  words,  in  “man  as  the  subject  of  morality 
we  have  a final  purpose  to  which  the  whole  of  nature  is  teleo- 
logically subordinated.”  * * * “Without  man  the  whole  crea- 
tion would  be  a mere  waste,  in  vain,  and  without  final  purpose ; 
and  it  is  in  man’s  good  will  that  he  can  have  an  absolute  worth, 
and  in  reference  to  which  the  world  can  have  a final  purpose.’’^ 

And  also  from  a pure  practical  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  for  the 
sake  of  realizing  that  which  the  moral  law  demands  of  him  as 
end  to  himself,  man  must  view  nature  as  adaptable  to  said  end, 
for  “a  final  purpose  in  man  proposing  a priori  a duty  and  a nature 
without  any  final  purpose  in  which  this  purpose  in  man  may  be 
actualized  would  involve  a contradiction.”  And,  finally,  to  make 
possible  the  complete  good  of  man,  or  the  realization  of  happi- 
ness which  is  his  end  as  a natural  being  in  harmony  with  moral 
oerfection  which  is  his  end  as  a moral  being,  he  must  postulate 
a God  through  whose  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  this 
otherwise  impossible  thing  can  be  thought  of  as  possible. 

There  are  two  things,  therefore,  that  must  be  explained 
teleologically,  viz.,  life,  or  organic  nature;  and  collective  nature 
viewed  in  relation  to  man  under  moral  lows. 
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OUR  MENTAL  NEED  OF  THE  TELEOLOGICAL  PRIN- 
CIPLE AND  THE  LEGITIMATE  USE  THAT 
CAN  BE  MADE  OF  IT. 


Sections  61,  66,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  80 
and  81,  cf.  also  Introduction  to  the  Critique  of  Judgment, 
sections  IV  and  V. 

The  production  of  material  things  and  their  forms  must 
be  judged  to  be  possible  according  to  merely  mechanical  laws. 
Our  reason  demands  this  because  such  laws  alone  agree  with 
the  principles  on  which  knowledge  and  experience  are  possible. 
But  we  have  also  seen  in  the  preceding  discussion  that  some 
products  of  material  nature  (e.  g.,  organic  objects)  cannot  be 
judged  to  be  possible  according  to  merely  mechanical  laws.  All 
the  known  laws  of  mechanism  fail  to  make  them  intelligible. 
Here  is  an  apparent  antinomy,  and  unless  we  subject  the  matter 
to  a careful  criticism  our  explanation  will  become  involved  in 
a real  and  insoluble  antinomy.  If  we  confuse  the  above  maxims 
with  constitutive  principles  of  the  possibility  of  objects  and 
say:  all  production  of  material  things  is  possible  according  to 
merely  mechanical  laws,  and  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  productions  of  material  things  are  not  possible  according 
to  merely  mechanical  laws,  we  have  a contradiction  of  prin- 
ciples, and  one  of  the  two  propositions  mu(st  be  false.  In  this 
larter  case  we  have  no  antinomy  of  the  judgment,  but  a conflict 
m the  legislation  of  reason  itself.  We  have  erred  in  this  case 
in  making  reason  determine  the  possibility  of  things  a priori, 
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which  is  not  possible  according  to  mere  empirical  laws  of  na- 
ture. We  have  erred  in  bringing  the  determinant  judgment 
itself  into  an  antinomy,  or  into  a conflict  of  its  principles,  which 
L,  not  possible,  for  the  determinant  judgment  has  no  autonomy. 
It  is  strictly  heteronomous;  i.  e.,  it  subsumes  the  particular  onl\ 
under  the  universal  principles  given  it  by  the  understanding, 
and  thus  it  cannot  fall  into  a discord  with  itself.  But  the  re- 
flective judgment  is  autonomous.  It  indeed  must  subsume  the 
particular  under  the  universal  principles  of  the  understanding  as 
far  as  possible.  But  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  also  subsumes 
under  a law  which  it  gives  to  itself.  Where  we  are  quite  in 
want  of  a law  under  which  the  particular  can  be  subsumed, 
as  is  the  case  in  our  judging  of  organisms,  the  judgment  (be- 
cause it  must  always  ,seek  to  find  the  universal)  must,  m such 
case,  serve  as  a principle  for  itself.  But  in  this  latter  case  “we 
have  a mere  subjective  principle  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
our  cognitive  faculties,  i.  e„  for  reflecting  upon  a class  of  ob- 
jects.” * * * “Therefore,  in  reference  to  such  cases  the  re- 
flective judgment  has  its  maxims,— necessary  maxims,  on  be- 
half of  the  cognition  of  natural  laws  in  experience,  m order  to 
attain  by  them  to  concepts,  even  concepts  of  reason;  since  it 
has  absolute  need  of  such  in  order  to  learn  merely  to  cognize 
nature  according  to  its  empirical  laws.”a  Between  these  maxims 
of  the  reflective  judgment  there  may  be  a conflict,  and  conse- 
quently an  antinomy.  But  we  must  observe  that  the  conflict  i.-> 
not  between  the  principles  of  the  determinant  judgment,  or  be- 
tween constitutive  principles  of  the  understanding,  but  only  be- 
tween maxims  of  the  reflective  judgment.  The  principle  which 
the  reflective  judgment  gives  to  itself  for  the  sake  of  looking 
upon  these  objects  of  nature,  which  are  inexplicable  according 
to  the  law's  of  mechanism,  serves  merely  as  a guide  to  our  re- 
flection upon  these  objects.  It  does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  any- 
thing about  these  objects  themselves,  much  le,ss  to  determine 
them  according  to  this  principle.  It  still  leaves  them  open  to 
all  mechanical  grounds  of  explanation  and  does  not  withdraw 
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from  the  world  of  sense  and  ground  them  determinate^  in  the 
supersensible.  “All  appearance  of  an  antinomy  between  maxims 
of  the  mechanical  and  teleological  methods  of  explanation  rests 
therefore  on  this : that  we  confuse  a fundamental  proposition 
of  the  reflective  judgment  with  one  of  the  determinant  judg- 
ment, and  the  autonomy  of  the  first  (which  has  mere  subjec- 
tive validity  for  the  use  of  reason  in  respect  of  particular  laws) 
with  the  heteronomy  of  the  second  which  must  regulate  itself 
according  to  laws  given  it  by  the  understanding.’^ 

Teleology  then  is  a matter  only  for  the  reflective  and  not 
for  the  determinant  judgment.  And  from  what  has  already 
been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  design  is  only  a guide  to 
us  in  our  reflection  upon  certain  enigmatical  objects  of  our 
experience,  but  not  a principle  for  determining  these  objects. 
Thus  the  faculty  of  judgment  gives  the  law  to  itself  and  not 
to  nature.  “It  is  one  thing  to  say : the  production  of  certain 
things  of  nature  or  that  of  collective  nature  is  possible  only 
through  a cause  which  determines  it,self  to  action  according  to 
design ; and  quite  another  to  say,  I can,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  my  cognitive  faculties,  judge  concerning 
the  possibility  of  these  things  and  their  production,  in  no  other 
fashion  than  according  to  design ; i.  e.,  a Being  who  is  pro- 
ductive in  a way  analogous  to  the  causality  of  an  intelligence. 
In  the  former  case  I wish  to  establish  something  concerning 
the  object,  and  am  bound  to  establish  the  objective  reality  of 
an  assumed  concept ; in  the  latter  case,  reason  only  determines 
the  use  of  my  cognitive  faculties,  conformably  to  their  pecu- 
liarities and  to  the  essential  conditions  of  their  range  and  lim- 
its. Thus  the  former  principle  is  an  objective  proposition  for 
the  determinant  judgment,  and  the  latter  merely  a subjective 
proposition  for  the  reflective  judgment ; i.  e.,  a maxim  which 
reason  prescribes  to  it  "b 

It  is  clear  then  that  teleology,  which  is  only  a subjective 
principle  of  the  reflective  judgment,  can  give  us  no  knowledge 
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of  objects  and,  when  used  as  a critical  principle,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  do  ■so.  It  simply  applies  an  idea  of  reason  to  those 
things  of  nature  which  are  mechanically  inexplicable  for  the 
sake  of  making  them  intelligible  to  an  understanding  like  ours. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  concept  dogmatically  as 
though  it  were  conformable  to  law  for  the  determinant  judg- 
ment, but  we  shall  deal  with  it  only  critically,  and  then  onl)< 
as  a critical  principle  of  the  reflective  judgment,  for  we  shall 
‘•'consider  it  only  in  reference  to  our  cognitive  faculties  and  con- 
sequently to  the  subjective  conditions  of  thinking  it,  without 
undertaking  to  decide  anything  about  its  object,  a The  prin- 
ciple merely  expresses  a mental  need  and  in  asserting  our  need 
of  this  teleological  method  of  explanation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain things,  which  are  accidental  in  view  of  mechanical  laws,  we 
do  not  thereby  pretend  to  settle  anything  dogmatically  in  regard 
to  the  hidden  inner  relation  that  may  exist  between  mechanism 
and  purpo(siveness,  or  to  decide  whether  mechanism  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  these  enigmatical  products.  All 
that  we  wish  to  say  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for  an  understand- 
ing like  ours  so  to  see  things. 

The  Call  for  Teleological  Explanation  Comes  From  a Defect 
in  the  Inmost  Nature  of  our  Mental  Faculties.  An  impartial  crit- 
icism makes  evident  the  fact  that  we,  because  of  the  nature  and  lim- 
itation of  our  mental  faculties,  need  another  principle  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  of  the  idea  of  mechanical  causation  though 
only  as  a principle  for  reflection  upon  and  not  for  the  deter- 
mination of  objects.  The  very  nature  of  our  cognitive  facul- 
ties compels  us  to  bring  to  our  aid  this  teleological  principle 
where  the  mechanical  principle  fails  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence and  form  of  a product  of  nature.  The  call  for  this  prin- 
ciple has  its  ground  in  the  difference  between  our  understanding 
and  our  reason.  The  reason  is  a faculty  of  principles  and  pro- 
ceeds in  its  ultimate  demands  to  the  unconditioned.  But  our 
understanding  can  proceed  only  by  means  of  perceptions  which 
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are  supplied  by  the  sepses.  The  understanding  is  therefore 
plainly  limited  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  reason.  And  since 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  understanding  and  reason 
as  mental  faculties  there  is  also  a distinction  for  us  between 
what  its  actual  and  what  is  possible.  The  understanding,  by 
means  of  perceptions,  gives  us  only  what  is  actual.  It  cannot 
pretend  to  anything  more.  But  we  can  think  what  is  possible. 
And  since  we  cannot  know  the  ground  for  the  unity  of  the 
mechanism  of  nature  and  those  products  which,  in  view  of  these 
laws,  are  accidental,  we  must,  because  of  this  limitation  of  our 
understanding,  think  the  possibility  of  this  union.  It  is  only 
when  we  reduce  nature  and  her  products  to  a unity  of  prin- 
ciples that  it  becomes  intelligible  to  ourselves.  But  this  unity 
can  be  thought  only  according  to  the  idea  of  design  as  prescrib- 
ed by  reason.  Our  reason  makes  us  conscious  of  the  defect  of 
our  understanding,  which  is  merely  discursive,  and  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  analytic-universal  to  the  particular  in  determin- 
ing objects.  Reason  however  thinks  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
derstanding which  is  intuitive,  and  can  proceed  from  the  syn- 
thetic-universal to  the  particular,  and  for  which  therefore  there 
is  no  distinction  between  possibility  and  actuality,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  accidental  character  in  the  particular.  The  reason 
therefore  for  our  applying  the  idea  of  design  to  certain  enig- 
matical products  of  nature  is  clearly  due  to  the  constitution  and 
limitation  of  our  finite  intelligence.  Reason,  which  (as  well  as 
the  understanding)  must  seek  for  a universal  principle  under 
which  to  subsume  these  particular  products,  but  failing  to 
receive  one  from  the  understanding,  and  receiving  no  instruc- 
tions from  the  objects  themselve1s,  must,  in  such  case,  give  the 
principle  to  itself.  This  principle  can  be  none  other  than  that  of 
a designing  intelligence  which  uses  mechanical  means  to  bring 
about  its  purpose.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  idea  of 
design  is  only  a subjective  principle  which  does  not  establish  the 
reality  of  its  assumed  concept,  and  holds  only  for  an  intelligence 
limited  like  ours.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  me- 
chanical and  the  teleological  principles  of  explanation,  for  they 
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are  not  both  valid  for  determining  objects  of  nature.  Teleology 
is  only  an  heuristic  principle, — only  a way  in  which  we  are  ob- 
liged to  look  at  nature.  It  is  indeed  a way  that  we  must  look  at 
nature,  but  it  cannot  assure  us  that  we  will  find  what  we  are 
looking  for.  It  is  a necessary  principle  of  investigation  only 
for  a limited  intelligence  like  ours.  In  other  words  it  is  only 
because  of  the  limitation  of  our  finite  intelligence  that  we  are 
obliged  to  call  to  our  aid  this  teleological  method  of  explana- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  the  controversies  in  dogmatic  philosophy 
ocer  the  existence  of  final  causes  in  nature  is  that  its  devotees 
never  subjected  our  mental  faculties  to  a thoroughgoing  criti- 
cism. They  have  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  under- 
standing, which  is  limited  by  sensibility,  and  reason,  which  is 
not  thus  limited ; and  between  the  determinant  and  the  reflec- 
tive aspects  of  the  judgment.  Four  schools  have  expressed 
their  views  on  the  subject.  Two  have  held  to  the  idealism  of 
design,  viz.,  that  it  is  only  a subjective  illusion;  and  two  have 
held  to  the  realism  of  design,  viz.,  that  there  is  something  in 
nature  corresponding  to  our  idea  of  design.  Among  the  ideal- 
ists we  may  mention  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  who  deny  that 
there  is  anything  in  nature  that  is  not  mechanically  caused. 
They  reduce  all  our  teleological  judgments  to  an  illusion  but, 
having  never  subjected  the  matter  to  a careful  criticism,  they 
have  failed  to  give  any  explanation  whatever  of  the  illusion, 
or  of  the  mental  facts  which  give  rise  to  it.  Spinoza  reduces 
all  apparent  adaptation  of  things  to  each  other  to  a unity  of 
ground  or  substance.  But  as  Spinoza  denies  all  intelligence  to 
this  substratum  his  position  is  nothing  more  than  fatalism.  The 
unity  of  purpose  which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  requires  more 
than  the  reduction  of  all  things  to  one  cau,se;  it  requires  an  in- 
telligent cause.  Among  those  who  hold  to  the  realism  of  pur- 
posiveness are  the  hylozoists  and  the  theists.  The  former  con- 
ceive of  matter  as  being  alive,  or  of  nature  as  animated  by  a 
world-soul.  They  would  deduce  the  purposivene,ss  which  seems 
to  belong  to  organized  nature  from  the  life  of  matter.  But 


matter  is  in  its  essence  inert  and  lifeless.  We  find  life  first  in 
organized  beings,  and  to  explain  the  life  of  organized  beings  by 
reference  to  life  in  matter,  whereas  it  is  only  in  organized  be- 
ings themselve,s  that  we  find  life,  is  obviously  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  Theism  alone  of  these  schools  explains  the  purposive- 
ness which  we  find  in  organized  nature  adequately  by  referring 
it  to  an  intelligent  cause  of  nature.  No  other  reference  explains 
it  at  all.  But  theism  errs  in  dogmatically  asserting  that  because 
we  cannot  explain  the  appearance  of  design  by  mechanical 
causes  it  is  objectively  impossible  to  do  so;  and  it  errs,  fur- 
thermore, in  asserting  dogmatically  that  because  we  (i.  e.,  a 
finite  intelligence  like  ours)  are  compelled  to  use  the  design  ar- 
gument to  account  for  organic  nature  there  is  no  other  way  of 
explaining  it.  Theism  fails  to  see  that  the  fault  is  with  our 
finite  understanding. 

It  is  evident  that  the  errors  of  these  dogmaticians  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  subjected  our  mental  faculties  to 
a thorough  criticism.  They  have  all  failed  to  see  that  teleologi- 
cal explanation  ,simply  expresses  a mental  need,  or  a deficiency 
in  our  understanding.  All  that  we  can  say  is : that  for  an  in- 
telligence like  ours  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  these 
products  of  nature  than  by  means  of  the  idea  of  design.  But 
we  do  not  in  this  way  pretend  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  ul- 
timate nature  of  these  things  in  themselves;  or  whether  me- 
chanism and  teleology  may  or  may  not  in  the  unknown  ground 
of  nature  be  united  in  one  principle.  There  may  be  an  Intuitive 
Understanding  for  whom  mechanism  and  design  coalesce,  but 
we  are  sure  that  they  do  not  do  so  for  us.  That  there  is  a 
Being  with  such  an  understanding  is  a problematical  idea  for 
our  reason,  but  unattainable  for  our  understanding.  We  do 
know  that  no  Newton  will  be  able  to  make  comprehensible  to 
an  understanding  like  ours  a single  blade  of  grass  without  re- 
course to  the  idea  of  design.  We  must  absolutely  deny  this  in- 
sight to  men.  We  are  therefore  driven  by  the  limitation  of  our 
understanding  to  guide  our  reflection  upon  such  produces  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  design.  But  a critique  teaches  us  not  to 
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become  dogmatic,  but  to  speak  cautiously,  for  “how  can  we 
know  that  in  nature,  if  we  could  penetrate  to  the  principle  by 
which  it  specifies  the  universal  laws  known  to  us,  there  cannot 
lie  hidden  (in  its  mere  mechanism)  the  ^sufficient  ground  of  the 
possibility  of  organized  beings  without  supposing  any  design  in 
their  production.”  a The  reason  we  cannot  do  this  is  because  of 
the  limitation  of  our  cognitive  faculties,  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  for  beings  like  ourselves,  limited  as  we  are  in  our  un- 
derstanding, the  teleological  principle  remains  as  a necessary 
heuristic  principle.  But  we  must  not  use  the  principle  in  a dog- 
matic way  as  though  it  were  a constitutive  principle  of  the  un- 
derstanding determining  nature  in  a positive  way.  “In  order, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  the  slightest  assumption, — 
as  if  we  wanted  to  mix  with  our  grounds  of  cognition  some- 
thing not  belonging  to  Physic  at  all,  viz.,  a spiritual  cause,— 
we  speak,  indeed,  in  the  teleology  of  nature  as  if  the  purposive- 
ness in  it  were  designed,  but  in  ^uch  a way  that  this  design  is 
ascribed  to  nature,  i.  e.,  to  matter.  Now  in  this  way  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding,  because  no  design  in  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  can  be  assigned  to  inanimate  nature.  We  give 
notice  that  this  word  here  only  expresses  the  principle  of  the 
reflective  and  not  of  the  determinant  judgment,  and  (so  is  to 
introduce  no  particular  ground  of  causality;  but  only  adds  for 
the  use  of  reason  a different  kind  of  investigation  from  that  ac- 
cording to  mechanical  laws,  in  order  to  supplement  the  deficiency 
of  the  latter  even  for  empirical  research  into  all  particular  laws 
of  nature.’’^ 

The  scientific  use  of  the  teleological  principle.  * * * 

* * * *We  have  seen  then  that  “it  is  not  in  the 

concept  of  nature  but  quite  apart  from  it  that  we  can  hope 
to  find  the  least  ground  a priori ” for  this  teleological  principle. 
It  is  only  a borrowed  concept,  and,  therefore  a foreign  principle 
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and  so  may  not  be  introduced  into  our  .scientific  investigations 
of  nature  and  her  products  in  a determinate  way.  “Science  must 
not  transgress  its  bounds  in  order  to  introduce  into  itself  as  a 
domestic  principle  that,  to  whose  concept  no  experience  can  be 
commensurate,  upon  which  we  are  entitled  to  venture  only  after 
the  completion  of  natural  science. "a  It  is  praiseworthy  for 
comparative  anatomy  to  go  through  all  the  great  kingdom  of 
organized  beings,  seeking  (by  means  of  mechanism)  whether 
there  is  discoverable  in  it  any  trace  of  system  which  points  to 
a common  principle  of  production.  “Science  must  not  let  slip 
the  mechanical  principle”  so  far  as  thi,s  explains  at  all,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  nature  is  at 
all  enhanced.  “Th^s  is  done  in  order  to  restrict  the  study  of 
nature  mechanically  considered  to  that  which  we  can  so  subject 
to  observation  or  experience  that  we  are  able  to  produce  it  our- 
selves as  nature  does,  or  at  best  by  similar  laws.  For  we  see 
into  a thing  completely  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  concepts.’’^  The  only  concept  that  enables 
ns  to  see  into  organic  nature  is  design. 

It  may  seem  possible  by  mere  mechanism  to  infer  any  pro- 
duct of  nature  from,  man,  through  the  polype,  on  down  through 
mosses  and  lichens,  from  crude  matter  itself.  In  this  way  it 
becomes  the  task  of  the  archeologist  of  nature  to  go  back  to 
the  remaining  traces  of  nature’s  earliest  revolutions  and,  accord- 
ing to  known  or  supposed  mechanical  laws,  to  trace  the  genesis 
of  this  great  family  of  creatures  (i.  e.,  organisms).  But  how- 
ever far  we  may  go  back  on  the  basis  of  mechanism  we  are 
not  able  to  explain  away  the  difference  between  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic,  and  thus  to  reduce  design  to  mechanism.  The 
deficiency  of  our  understanding  prevents  this.  “Ultimately  we 
are  still  obliged  to  attribute  to  this  universal  mother  (nature) 
an  organization  which  is  adapted  for  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  all  these  creatures ; otherwise  we  should  be  unable 
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to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  purposive  form  of  the  products 
of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.”  * * * “We  have 
therefore  only  pushed  back  the  ground  of  explanation  a stage 
further ; nor  can  we  pretend  to  have  made  the  genesis  of  these 
two  kingdoms  intelligible  without  resorting  to  final  causes.”  * * 
“If  the  naturalist  will  not  waste  his  labor  in  his  examination 
into  the  nature  of  objects  which  have  to  be  considered  as  ends 
of  nature,  or  organisms,  he  will  be  obliged  always  to  start 
with  the  presupposition  of  an  original  organic  principle,  which 
uses  the  mechanism  of  nature  to  produce  new  organized  forms, 
or  to  develop  the  organic  forms  already  produced  into  new 
shapes. ”a 

The  Two  Principles  Must  be  Associated  in  Our  Efforts  to 
Comprehend  Nature. — If  we  only  bear  in  mind  that 
mechanism  is  a principle  of  the  determinant  judgment 
and  that  teleology  is  only  a subjective  principle  of  the 
reflective  judgment  we  will  see  that  the  two  principles 
are  not  contradictory,  and  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  lim- 
ited intelligence,  neither  of  them  can  be  disregarded  in  our  ef- 
forts to  understand  the  whole  of  nature.  “In  a thing  that  we 
must  judge  as  a natural  purpose  we  can  no  doubt  try  all  the 
known  and  yet  to  be  discovered  laws  of  mechanical  production, 
and  can  even  hope  to  make  good  progress  thereby;  but  we  can 
never  get  rid  of  the  call  for  a quite  different  ground  of  produc- 
tion for  the  possibility  of  such  a product,  viz.,  the  causality  by 
means  of  purposes.  Absolutely  no  human  reason  (finite  like 
ours)  can  hope  to  understand  the  production  of  even  a blade  of 
grass  by  mere  mechanical  laws.  As  regards  the  possibility  of 
such  an  object,  the  teleological  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
is  quite  indispensible  for  the  judgment  even  for  studying  it  by 
the  clue  of  experience.”i>  In  the  .study  of  these  organized 
products  of  nature,  the  two  principles  not  only  must  be  em- 
ployed together,  but  the  mechanical  must  be  subordinated  to 
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the  teleological.  This  is  so  because  our  understanding  is  clearly 
bounded,  and  can  proceed  only  according  to  a given  principle, 
v/hile  reason,  seeking  for  the  unity  of  the  ^eeming  disparate 
principles  of  production,  passes  on  to  the  unconditioned  ground 
of  these  products  according  to  a principle  which  it  gives  to  it- 
self. 


It  is  evident  then  that  for  an  understanding  like  ours  these 
two  disparate  principles  must  be  associated  in  our  efforts  to 
explain  a natural  purpose.  We  have  seen  that  mechanism  can- 
not enable  us  to  think  the  possibility  of  an  organized  being  and 
therefore  must  be  supplemented  by  the  principle  of  design ; and, 
in  such  case,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  latter  principle  even 
in  view  of  our  simple  experience  of  ,such  an  object.  But  just 
as  little,  on  the  other  hand,  can  teleology  consider  such  an  or- 
ganism as  a product  of  nature  if  the  mechanism  of  the  latter 
be  not  associated  with  the  former  as  the  instrument  of  a cause 
working  designedly.  Teleology  may  not  remove  such  an  ob- 
ject from  nature,  for  this  would  place  it  outside  the  limits  of 
knowledge  altogether.  And  it  is  precisely  as  a product  of  na- 
ture, accidental  as  regards  the  known  laws  of  nature,  that  an  or- 
ganism obliges  us  to  call  to  our  aid  the  teleological  principle  as  a 
way  of  explaining  it  to  ourselves.  The  two  disparate  princi- 
ples must,  therefore,  be  associated  in  our  efforts  to  explain  the 
whole  of  nature.  Because  of  the  evident  limitations  of  our  cog- 
nitive faculties  we  may  not  disregard  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

The  Unification  of  These  Principles  Must  be  Thought  of  as 
Grounded  in  the  Supersensible. — The  unification  of  these  prin- 
ciples, which  it  is  possible  and  even  necessary  for  us  to  think,  lies  in 
the  Supersensible,  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  comprehended  by  us. 
None  of  the  dogmatic  attempts  to  explain  the  unification  of  these 
principles  in  the  production  of  a living  thing  of  nature  is,  for 
this  reason,  satisfactory.  Occasionalism  postulates  a miracle  at 
each  birth.  The  Supersensible  intervenes  directly  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  each  new  living  thing.  But  in  this  way  all  nature 
is  lost,  and  no  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  philosophy  may 
advocate  such  a theory.  Pre-established  Harmony  has  been 
advocated  in  two  different  forms : on  the  one  hand,  as  Individual 
Preformation,  and  on  the  other,  as  Generic  Preformation.  The 
former  differs  from  Occasionalism  only  in  this  respect:  that  it 
supposes  the  embryos  of  all  individuals  to  exist  in  the  first 
parents.  Nature  is  viewed  as  self-evolving  but  not  as  self-pro- 
ducing; and  organic  beings  are  educts  and  not  products.  The 
doctrine  of  Generic  Preformation  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other 
two,  “for  in  respect  of  the  things  which  we  can  represent  as 
possible  only  according  to  the  causality  of  purposes,  at  least  as 
it  concerns  their  propagation,  this  theory  regards  nature  as 
self-producing,  not  merely  self -evolving.  And  thus  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  the  supernatural  leaves  to  nature  all  that 
follows  after  a first  beginning. ”n 

The  fact  is  that  the  union  of  these  two  principles  of  causa- 
tion, which  reason  obliges  us  to  think,  lies  beyond  our  knowledge. 
An  understanding  that  is  not  discursive  like  ours,  but  intuitive 
(i.  e.,  an  understanding  that  can  proceed  from  the  synthetic- 
universal  to  the  particular  and  thus  can  perceive  the  whole  be- 
fore the  parts)  can  see  the  two  principles  as  actually  one.  The 
best  that  we  can  do  with  our  limited  faculties  is  to  associate 
together  in  our  method  of  explanation  these  two  disparate  but 
mutually  supplementary  principles  of  causation.  If  we  refuse 
to  do  this  some  part  of  nature  must,  for  us,  remain  unexplained. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  confuse  the  idea  of  design,  which 
is  a purely  subjective  principle  of  the  reflective  judgment,  with 
the  constitutive  principles  of  the  determinant  judgment  we  will 
bring  about  a conflict  of  principles,  and  our  explanation  will 
become  involved  in  a hopeless  contradiction. 
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III. 


THE  THEORETIC  LIMITATIONS  AND  THE  MORAL 
VALIDITY  OF  THE  TELEOLOGICAL  ASSUMP- 
TONS.  (Sections  79,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90  and  91. 
cf.  also  section  75.) 


We  have  seen  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  teleology  has  a legitimate  scientific  use  as  a guiding 
thread  to  the  investigation  of  nature  for  an  understanding  like 
ours.  But  the  principle  is  also  necessarily  limited.  It  is  only  a 
subjective  maxim  for  the  reflective  judgment,  and  as  such  can 
give  us  no  real  knowledge  whatever  of  objects.  It  cannot  say 
positively  that  organisms  are  caused  according  to  ideas  of  a 
supersensible  intelligence.  It  can  only  say : “because  of  the 
limitation  of  our  cognitive  faculties  we  cannot  understand  these 
products  of  nature  after  any  other  fashion.”  What  these  ob- 
jects are  in  themselves  remains  just  as  undetermined  as  ever. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  made  comprehensible  in  themselves  ob- 
jectively, but  only  to  our  limited  intelligence.  Teleology  pre- 
scribes the  law  only  to  ourselves  and  not  to  nature.  It  has  no 
theoretical  value  whatever  for  the  understanding  or  for  the 
determinant  judgment.  It  is  not  valid  as  scientific  doctrine. 
Our  Critique  has  shown  that  it  is  only  a principle  subjectively  as- 
sumed for  the  sake  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  the 
defect  in  our  understanding,  which  is  sensibly  limited,  and  our 
reason,  which  passes  on  to  the  unconditioned.  As  such  it  mere- 
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ly  indicates  the  way  that  we  must  look  at  things  which  lie  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  understanding  without  telling  us  anything 
positive  about  these  things. 

Neither  can  teleology  determine  any  thing  positively,  or  ob- 
jectively, concerning  its  own  assumptions,  “for  if  things  be  sub- 
sumed under  a concept  that  is  merely  problematical,  its  synthetic 
predicates  can  furnish  only  problematical  judgments  of  the  ob- 
ject, whether  affirmative  or  negative;  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  judging  about  something  or  nothing.”a  Tele- 
ology can,  therefore,  not  say  positively:  “there  is  a God  who  is 
the  ground  and  cause  of  nature.”  It  can  only  say  that  an  un- 
derstanding like  ours  can  comprehend  organic  nature  only  ac- 
cording to  the  assumed  idea  that  it  is  caused  by  an  Intelligence 
which  uses  mechanical  means  to  bring  about  an  end  set  by  rea- 
son. But  the  existence  of  this  Intelligence  is  not  guaranteed, 
much  less  its  synthetic  predicates,  by  the  purely  subjective  ne- 
cessity of  assuming  it.  The  assumptions  of  design,  as  a special 
principle  of  causation,  and  of  a God  who  produces  things  in 
nature  according  to  design,  remain  mere  maxims  of  the  reflec- 
tive judgment.  Physico-teleology  therefore  has  as  little  deter- 
minate value  for  theology  as  it  has  for  natural  science.  It  can 
serve,  at  best,  only  a,s  a propaedeutic  to  theology.  Being  valid 
therefore  as  doctrine  neither  in  natural  science  nor  in  theology, 
and  belonging  as  a domestic  principle  neither  to  theoretic  nor 
practical  philosophy,  it  is  plain  that  it  belongs  only  to  Critique, 
and  then  only  to  a Critique  of  the  reflective  judgment.  It  is 
limited  to  the  reflective  judgment,  and  is  theoretically  valid 
only  as  a guiding  thread  to  our  investigation  of  that  part  of  na- 
ture which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  understanding  according 
to  its  necessary  laws. 

The  Teleological  Assumptions  Cannot  be  Proved. — 
The  first  requisite  of  a proof  is  that  it  convinces 
or  convicts  us.  And  the  proof  that  is  intended  to  convince  can 
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be  of  two  kinds:  either  deciding  what  the  object  is  in  itself, 
or  what  it  is  for  ns  according  to  our  necessary  rational  principles 
of  judgment.  The  former  kind  of  proof  is  based  on  adequate 
principles  of  the  determinant  judgment,  and  the  theoretic 
grounds  of  such  proof  resolve  themselves  into  (1)  Logically 
Strict  Syllogisms  of  Reason;  (2)  Conclusions  According  to  Anal- 
ogy; (3)  Probabje  Opinion;  (4)  Hypothesis.  The  question  in 
this  connection  is : can  the  teleological  assumptions  be  proved  on 
any  of  these  theoretic  grounds? 

(1) .  Our  Critique  has  made  this  one  thing  clear,  viz.,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  cognition  of  this  Supersensible  Being  since 
no  intuition  that  is  possible  for  us  corresponds  to  the  concept 
of  a Being  that  is  to  be  sought  beyond  nature.  We  cannot  logi- 
cally prove  the  infinite  from  our  experience  of  the  finite  as  if 
the  latter  were  the  more  comprehensive  idea.  But  in  this  mat- 
ter only  the  finite  is  given  in  our  experience  from  which  we 
would  have  to  deduce  the  infinite  which  is  a logical  impossibility. 
The  teleological  assumptions  can  therefore  not  be  proved  ac- 
cording to  strict  syllogisms  of  reason. 

(2)  “Analogy  is  the  identity  of  the  relation  between 
causes  and  effects,  notwithstanding  the  specific  difference  of  the 
things  or  those  properties  in  them  which  contain  the  cause  of 
like  effects.”  * * * Thus  “we  can  indeed  think  one  of  two 
dissimilar  things,  even  in  the  very  point  of  their  dissimilarity 
in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  other,  but  we  cannot, 
from  that  wherein  they  are  dissimilar,  conclude  from  the  one 
to  the  other  by  analogy,  i.  e.,  transfer  from  the  one  to  the  other 
this  sign  of  specific  distinction. ”a  For  example,  we  compare 
the  building  operations  of  beasts  with  the  artificial  works 
of  man  and  note  that  instinct  in  the  beast  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  effects  produced  that  reason  in  man  has  to  its  effects. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  beasts  to  that 
of  man  we  may  quite  rightly  conclude  according  to  analogy 
that  beasts,  too,  act  in  accordance  with  representations,  and  that 
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they  are  not  mere  machines  like  Descartes  .supposed.  Our  right 
to  do  so  consists  in  the  sameness  of  ground  for  reckoning  beasts 
(as  living  beings  sensibly  conditioned)  in  respect  of  such  deter- 
mination in  the  same  genus  as  man  so  far  as  we  can  externally 
compare  them.  But  here  the  argument  from  analogy  niust 
cease.  We  may  not  conclude  that  because  man  uses  reason 
(something  which  we  know)  in  h(s  artificial  works,  the  beast 
must  do  the  same  (something  which  we  do  not  know),  and 
call  this  a conclusion  from  analogy.  Just  so  we  can  think,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  an  understanding,  the  causality  of  a 
Supreme  World-cause,  by  comparing  its  purposive  products, 
with  the  artificial  works  of  man.  But  we  cannot  conclude  ac- 
cording to  analogy  to  tho.se  properties  in  it  which  are  m man, 
because  here  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  such  a method 
entirely  fails,  viz.,  the  sufficient  reason  for  reckoning  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  same  genus  as  man.  The  one  is  always 
sensibly  conditioned  and  the  other  is  always  supersensible.  The 
two  not  only  belong  to  two  absolutely  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
but  they  are  absolutely  different  types  of  understanding,  and 
we  cannot  transfer  from  the  one  to  the  other  that  wherein  ihe> 
are  absolutely  different.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  there- 
fore not  valid  here. 

(3)  Arguments  from  probability,  or  probable  opinion,  can- 
not be  admitted  here,  for  “probability  is  part  of  a .certainty  pos- 
sible in  a certain  series  of  grounds,  the  insufficient  ground  of 
which  must  be  capable  of  completion.’  * * * And  since, 
as  determining  grounds  of  one  and  the  same  judgment,  they 
must  be  of  the  same  kind,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  consti- 
tute a whole,  one  part  of  them  cannot  lie  withm  the  bounds 
of  possible  experience  and  the  other  outside  of  all  possible  ex- 
perience.”a  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  empirical  grounds  of 
proof,  such  as  are  available  for  us  in  a physico-teleology , can 
never  lead  to  the  .supersensible,  and  that  which  is  lacking  in 
this  series  can  never  be  completed  by  any  possible  experience. 
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Wf e therefore  never  approach  nearer  to  the  supersensible,  or 
to  a cognition  of  it,  by  any  sensible  experience  and  so 
can  form  no  legitimate  theoretic  opinion  of  it. 

(4).  If  an  hypothesis  is  to  serve  for  the  explanation  of 
the  possibility  of  a given  phenomenon,  its  possibility  must,  at 
least,  be  completely  certain.  But  in  the  case  of  a Supreme 
Being,  none  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  a cognition  as  re- 
gards that  in  it  which  rests  upon  intuition  are  given,  and  so 
the  sole  criterion  of  possibility  that  remains  for  us  is  the  mere 
fact  that  it  can  be  thought  without  contradiction ; but  this  proves 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  object  itself.  There  is  therefore  not 
the  lea,st  theoretic  proof  for  the  Being  of  God,  or  for  the  tele- 
ological assumptions  in  general,  as  objective  realities. 

If  we  now  change  our  point  of  view  and  look  merely  to 
the  way  in  which  anything  can  be  an  object  of  knowledge  for  us, 
then  our  concept  will  not  be  concerned  with  objects  as  they  are 
in  themselves  but  merely  with  our  cognitive  faculties  and  the 
use  they  can  make  of  a given  representation.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  question  is  not  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the 
thing,  but  is  rather  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  thing  that  is  represented.  The  question  then  is:  if  there 
is  such  a Supreme  Being  as  we  have  assumed,  is  knowledge 
of  such  a Being  possible  for  us? 

Cognizable  things  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Things  of  Opinion. 
Objects  of  mere  rational  ideas,  which  for  theoretical  knowledge 
cannot  be  represented  in  any  possible  experience,  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  are  so  far  not  cognizable  things,  and  we  can  form 
no  opinion  of  them.  To  cognize  a thing  and  form  an  opinion 
of  it,  it  must,  at  least,  not  be  impossible  to  experience  it.  For 
example,  the  ether  of  the  new  physics,  an  elastic  fluid  pervad- 
ing all  matter,  is  a mere  thing  of  opinion,  yet  is  (such  that,  if 
cur  senses  would  be  sharpened  to  the  highest  degree,  it  could 
be  perceived.  Or  to  assume  the  existence  of  rational  inhabitants 
of  other  planets  is  a legitimate  thing  for  opinion,  for  if  we 
could  get  near  enough,  which  is  itself  possible,  we  could  decide 


by  experience  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  But  it  will  never  be 
possible  under  any  sensible  conditions  to  experience  the  assump- 
tions of  teleology. 

(2) .  Another  class  of  things  cognizable  by  us  are  things 
of  fact;  i.  e.,  things  that  can  be  proved  either  through  pure 
reason  or  through  sensible  experience.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  teleological  assumptions  cannot  be  deduced  logical- 
ly from  universal  principles,  for  we  have  only  particular  and 
empirical  principles  given  from  which  to  deduce  these  assump- 
tions. Neither  can  they  be  experienced  in  any  sensible  way 
and  thus  plainly  cannot  be  classed  among  things  of  fact.  We 
must  deny,  therefore,  on  valid  epistemological  grounds  that  we 
could  have  any  knowledge  of  this  Supreme  Being  even  if  there 
were  one. 

(3) .  Only  one  more  clas(s  of  cognizable  objects  remains, 
and  these  are  objects  of  faith,  or  objects  “which  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  pure  practical  reason  that  is  in  conformity  with  duty 
must  be  thought  a priori  (whether  as  consequences  or  as 
grounds),  but  which  are  transcendent  for  its  theoretical  use.”a 
To  this  class  of  objects  the  teleological  assumptions  belong.  An 
impartial  criticism,  therefore,  has  reduced  these  assumptions  to 
a mere  matter  of  moral  faith  from  a pure  practical  point  of 
view. 

Now  “faith  is  the  moral  attitude  of  reason  as  to  belief  in 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  theoretical  cognition.  It  is  there- 
iore  the  permanent  principle  of  the  mind,  to  assume  as  true, 
on  account  of  the  obligation  in  reference  to  it,  that  which  it  is 
necessary  to  presuppose  as  the  tondition  of  the  possibility  of 
the  highest  moral  final  purpose,  although  its  possibility  or  im- 
possibility be  alike  impossible  for  us  to  see  into.”#  Such  faith 
“as  trust  in  the  attainment  of  a design,  the  promotion  of  which 
is  a duty,  but  the  possibility  of  the  fulfillment  of  which  is  not 
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to  be  comprehended  by  us  is  quite  moral.”  * * * “And  that 
man  is  morally  unbelieving  who  denies  all  validity  to  rational 
ideas  because  there  is  wanting  a theoretical  ground  for  their 
reality. ”a.  Therefore  the  teleological  assumptions,  though  they 
cannot  give  us  anything  determinately  concerning  objects  and 
are  thus  plainly  limited  in  their  relation  to  both  science  and 
theology,  are  nevertheless  valid  for  moral  faith. 

Reason  enjoins  upon  us  a priori  the  duty  of  promoting  our 
highest  happiness  in  harmony  with  our  moral  worthiness  to  be 
happy.  This  duty  rings  clear  for  all  rational  creatures.  This 
moral  command  is  given  regardles,s  of  any  and  all  empirical 
conditions.  But  we  find  nothing  in  nature  that  will  help  us  or 
that  will  even  encourage  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty. 
Ihere  is  therefore  a strict  moral  necessity  to  assume  the  world 
to  be  that  kind  of  system  in  which  this  highest  end  of  reason 
can  be  thought  of  as  possible.  But  to  assume  the  world  to  be 
such  a system  necessitates  the  further  assumption  of  a God 
through  whose  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  this  is  made 
possible.  There  is  therefore  a pure  moral  reason  “to  assume 
God  only  to  furnish  practical  reality  to  a purpose  which  reason, 
without  any  such  presupposition,  enjoins  upon  us  a priori  to 
bring  about  with  all  our  powers.' ”b 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that  this  moral  necessity  for 
assuming  God  is  limited  to  a purely  practical  point  of  view.  The 
existence  and  the  obligatoriness  of  the  moral  law  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  existence  of  God.  If  there  were  no  God  “every 
rational  being  would  yet  have  to  cognize  himself  as  straitly  bound 
by  the  precepts  of  morality,  for  its  laws  are  formal  and  com- 
mand unconditionally.”  c Reason  gives  the  law  of  duty  to  us 
categorically  through  freedom.  Neither  will  our  denial  of  God 
exempt  us  from  our  obligation  to  the  moral  law.  If,  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  speculative  arguments,  and  still  further 
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because  of  many  irregularities  in  nature,  a man  becomes  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  God,  he  i,s  still  under  the  imperative  of 
the  moral  law,  and  will  be  a contemptible  creature  even  in  his 
own  eyes  if  from  such  a disposition  he  will  feel  himself  free 
to  transgress  the  commands  of  the  moral  law.  This  law  needs 
no  other  ground  for  it,s  existence  and  obligatoriness  than  its  own 
unconditioned,  inner  necessity.  No!  lack  of  faith  in  God  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  up  our  faith  in  the  moral  law,  neither  will 
it  exempt  us  from  unconditional  obligation  to  it. 


But  in  such  case  there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  give  up, 
viz.,  the  hope  that  the  final  end  of  the  moral  law  can  be  realized 
by  us  under  present  empirical  conditions.  The  end  of  the  moral 
law  can  be  attained  only  if  there  is  a God.  Suppose  the  case 
of  a righteous  man  (Spinoza,  for  example),  who  believes  neither 
in  God  nor  a future  life,  but  who,  because  of  his  reverence  for 
the  moral  law,  would  endeavor  to  practice  it.  He  desires  no 
advantage  to  himself  either  in  this  world  or  in  another.  He 
wishes  disinterestedly  to  establish  the  good  to  which  this  holy 
law  directs  all  his  powers.  But  his  efforts  are  bounded.  From 
nature  he  receives  no  regular  harmony  or  accordance  with  the 
purpose  that  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  accomplish.  Deceit, 
violence,  and  envy  will  always  surround  him,  and  nature,  which 
respects  not  his  worthiness  to  be  happy,  subjects  him  to  all  the 
evils  of  want,  djsease,  and  untimely  death,  just  like  the  beasts 
and  the  evil  men  around  him.  So  it  will  be  until  one  wide 
grave  engulfs  them  all  together,  honest  or  not,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, and  thus  throws  him  back, — -who  is  able  to  consider 
himself  a final  purpose  of  creation, — into  the  abyss  of  the  pur- 
poseless chaos  of  matter  from  which  all  were  drawn.  Under 
such  conditions  the  purpose  which  the  moral  law  enjoins  upon 
us  to  bring  about  with  all  our  powers  must  be  given  up  as 
hopeless.  If  the  end  imposed  by  the  moral  law  shall  not  be 
defeated  we  mu,st  assume  a Being  who  is  the  moral  author  and 
governor  of  the  world.  “Thus  is  found  a pure  moral  ground 
of  practical  reason  for  assuming  this  cause  (i.  e.,  God)  in  order 


that  we  may  no  more  regard  this  effort  of  reason  as  quite  idle, 
and  so  run  the  risk  of  abandoning  it  from  weariness. ”o  Thus 
it  is  quite  plain  that  the  assumption  of  God  as  the  intelligent 
creator  and  the  moral  governor  of  the  world  has  its  validity 
ultimately  grounded  in  a pure  practical  point  of  view. 
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PART  THREE. 


AN  APPRECIATION  AND  A CRITICISM  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  AS  ELABORATED 
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AN  APPRECIATION  AND  A CRITICISM  OF  THE  DOC- 
TRINE AS  ELABORATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


It  was  shown  in  Part  One  of  this  dissertation  that  Kant  discov- 
ered a new  phase  of  purposiveness  in  his  critical  study  of  the 
Beautiful.  In  our  cognition  of  an  object,  Kant  argues,  there 
is  always  felt  a discord  between  the  subject  who  knows  and 
the  object  which  he  endeavors  to  know.  There  is  something 
in  the  object  which  evades  the  subject.  The  two  seem  for- 
eign to  each  other  as  if  they  were  not  intended  for  each  other. 
And  in  our  efforts  to  cognize  nature  there  is  also  felt  a discord 
between  understanding  and  sense.  Our  consciousness  becomes 
divided  between  a consciousness  of  self  as  object  and  self  as 
subject,  and  thus  the  unity  of  intelligence  itself  becomes  lost. 
But  in  our  sense  of  the  Beautiful  there  is  immediately  felt  an 
agreement,  or  a pleasurable  harmony,  between  ourselves  and  the 
object.  It  seems  as  if  the  object  were  designed  for  us.  This 
feeling  of  harmony  between  subject  and  object  is  so  immediate, 
and  the  greeting  which  the  spirit  give,s  the  object  is  met  with 
such  a ready  response  that  Kant  here  finds  an  a priori  ground 
for  assuming  a hidden,  inner  union  of  that  which  had  been 
sharply  separated  in  the  former  Critiques.  In  this  feeling  of 
harmony  between  the  subject  and  the  object  the  two  worlds  of 
our  experience  approach  each  other,  and  the  divided  conscious- 
ness becomes  reunited.  In  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful  we  immed- 
iately feel  a union  which  we  must  think  (but  which  we  cannot 
know)  in  our  effort  to  cognize  nature.  But  the  ultimate  ground 
of  the  union  which  we  feel  must  be  in  a designing  understand- 
ing. Having  thus  discovered  this  new  phase  of  the  principle  of 
dqsign  in  the  purely  subjective  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  he  now 
applies  it  in  an  objective  sense  to  those  objects  of  nature  which 


cannot  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  the  known  mechanical 
laws.  To  make  intelligible  to  ourselves  these  products,  which 
are  accidental  according  to  all  the  laws  known  by  the  under- 
standing, we  must  think  a,s  their  cause  a designing  Understand- 
ing which  adapts  nature  to  our  intelligence. 

The  way  in  which  Kant  found  this  principle  of  design  is 
interesting  but  is  really  of  little  importance.  In  his  former  la- 
bors he  had  separated  the  sensible  and  the  intelligible  in  such 
a way  that  the  unity  of  consciousness  was  lost,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  find  some  mediating  principle.  His  mistake  was  in  re- 
garding faculties  and  relations  as  foreign  to  each  other  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  are  not  foreign  to  each  other.  To  say  that 
there  is  a sharp  antithesis  between  sense  and  understanding, 
and  that  there  is  a feeling  of  pain  in  our  cognition  of  an  ob- 
ject “as  though  it  were  not  meant  for  us”  to  understand  it, 
is  overstating  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  i,s  an  immed- 
iate and  no  uncertain  feeling  of  harmony  and  union  between 
ourselves  and  objective  nature  each  time  that  we  lay  bare  a 
new  fact  of  nature,  or  that  we  discover  a new  law.  In  this 
cognition  of  nature  there  is  a pleasurable  feeling  of  union  no 
less  clear  and  distinct  than  that  which  we  feel  in  our  perception 
of  a beautiful  object.  Nature  does  indeed  invite  u,s  to  an  under- 
standing of  its  laws  no  less  than  it  invites  us  to  contemplate 
its  beauty ; and  the  kinship  felt  between  ourselves  and  nature 
is  just  as  close  in  the  discovery  of  a new  law  as  it  is  in  the  con- 
templation of  a flower  garden.  Kant’s  mistake  wa,s  in  sharply 
separating  that  which  should  not  have  been  thus  separated,  and 
it  was  this  which  afterwards  put  him  to  the  trouble  of  uniting 
it  again. 

But  regardless  of  the  way  in  which  Kant  found  his  prin- 
ciple of  design  lie  is  right  in  his  contention  that  no  man  who 
earnestly  desires  to  understand  the  whole  of  nature  can  deny 
the  fact  that  mechanism  proves  itself  inadequate  to  the  task; 
and  that  its  deficiency  must  be  supplemented  by  some  other 
principle  of  explanation,  or  else  we  must  give  up  our  effort  to 
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understand  our  experience  of  nature  in  certain  very  important 
departments.  If  only  one  tree,  or  only  a single  blade  of  grass 
would  be  found  among  the  inorganic  objects  of  nature  we 
would  be  obliged  to  depart  from  the  idea  of  mere  mechanjsm 
to  make  this  thing  intelligible  to  ourselves ; for  here  is  an 
object  of  nature  which  can  by  no  means  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  mechanical  action  and  reaction  of  the  parts  prior 
to  the  whole.  It  is  an  object  in  which  whole  and  parts,  means 
and  end,  reciprocally  presuppose  each  other ; and  the  only  way 
that  we  can  make  such  an  object  intelligible  to  ourselve,s  is  by 
means  of  an  idea  which  can  be  thought  by  reason.  To  account 
for  one  blade  of  grass  among  the  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains of  the  earth  we  are  obliged  to  think  as  cause  of  nature 
an  Understanding  which  acts  designedly.  And,  furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  origin  and  maintenance  of  the  species  we  must 
ultimately  resort  in  our  explanation  to  the  idea  of  a designed 
adaptation  of  nature.  Although  as  Kant  has  shown,  (in  a 
way  clearly  anticipating  Darwin)  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
the  species  backward  from  man,  down  through  mosses  and  lichens 
to  the  womb  of  nature  herself,  we  must  either  stop  here  and 
confess  that  we  cannot  go  any  further,  or  else  we  must  admit 
that  nature  is  adapted  to  bring  forth  and  maintain  such  crea- 
tures. Th(s  much  Darwin  himself  frankly  confesses  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  The  Origin  of  Species.  Science,  in 
its  explanation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  things,  does 
not  need  the  teleological  principle,  for  it  deals  only  with  particu- 
lar facts  and  relations  which  have  had  a beginning  in  time  and 
occupy  a place  in  space ; and  whatever  is  found  in  this  way  is 
dependent  on  something  as  its  cause  and  will  be  followed  by 
something  else  as  its  effect.  The  business  of  science  is  to  trace 
out  these  causal  relationships.  But  philosophic  explanation  be- 
gins where  scientific  investigation  ends.  The  man  who  would 
make  intelligible  to  ourselves  the  whole  of  things  must  find  a 
unit  of  explanation  under  which  all  the  manifold  particulars 
must  be  subsumed ; and  this  universal  principle  can  be  none 
other  than  the  principle  of  design,  or  a designing  understanding 


which  uses  mechanical  means  to  bring  about  an  end  set  by  rea- 
son. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  manifold  particulars  of 
nature  can  be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  our  intelligence  and  thus 
become  completely  intelligible.  Let  mechanism  do  its  work  as 
far  as  it  can,  unaided  by  any  other  principle  of  explanation ; 
but  where  it  altogether  fails  to  explain  the  given  data,  we  must 
not.  out  of  prejudice,  or  for  any  other  reason,  refuse  to  admit 
another  principle  to  supplement  its  deficiency,  provided  only  that 
this  supplementary  principle  be  not  foreign  to  the  understanding 
and  in  this  way  introduce  something  fanciful  into  our  philosophy. 

This  is  just  what  Kant  means  to  do  in  the  Transcendental 
Dialectic  when  he  admits  of  ideas  of  reason  whose  function 
is  to  arrange  the  infinite  mas,s  of  our  judgments  and  reduce 
them  to  a teleological  system ; and  still  more  in  this  present 
work  when  he  applies  the  principle  of  design  in  an  objective 
way  to  those  products  of  nature  which  are  inexplicable  accord- 
ing to  the  empirical  laws  of  nature.  We  must  indeed  admire 
the  honesty  and  the  absolute  sincerity  of  Kant  for  permitting  his 
system  to  return  upon  itself  when  he  allows  a priori  principles 
of  explanation  in  the  Transcendental  Dialectic  which  were  de- 
nied in  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  more  especially  when 
he  indicates  a certain  theoretic  value  and  scientific  use  of  these 
principles  in  hi(s  last  work  beyond  that  which  was  allowed  in 
his  former  works.  He  shows  us  not  only  the  limits  but  also  the 
needs  of  the  understanding.  Our  knowledge  is  limited  to  phe- 
nomena which  are  mechanically  caused,  but  the  deficiency  of 
this  principle  of  explanation  clearly  expresses  the  need  of  an- 
other principle  to  supplement  it  for  the  ,sake  of  the  completeness 
which  reason  demands. 

Our  only  quarrel  with  Kant  on  this  point  is  that,  when 
the  last  word  is  spoken,  he  refuses  to  allow  anything  more  than 
a mere  regulative  value  to  this  supplementary  principle;  or  as 
be  states  it  in  this  present  work:  a mere  reflective  value  for 
the  judgment.  The  principle  is  summoned  only  as  a guide  in 
our  reflections  where  mechanism  can  no  longer  point  out  the 
way.  But  he  dismisses  his  guide,  after  he  has  served  his  pur- 


poses,  with  the  charge  that  he  is  a “foreigner”  who  has  no 
right  to  a place  in  exact  philosophy.  The  sympathetic  ,student 
of  Kant  cannot  help  but  feel  that  all  through  his  last  great  work 
the  earnest  little  man  is  chafing  under  the  shackles  which  he 
himself  forged  in  his  earlier  works.  There  he  allows  the  ideas 
of  reason  a,s  regulative  principles,  but  stubbornly  denies  that 
they  have  any  constitutive  value  whatever  for  the  understand- 
ing. The  border  line  of  knowledge  is  distinctly  drawn,  and  be- 
yond this  line  we  must  not  trespass  in  the  name  of  knowledge. 
In  the  Critique  of  Judgment  he  indeed  more  than  once  inti- 
mates a use  of  these  principles  in  advance  of  what  he  allowed 
in  the  earlier  works.  In  some  portions  of  this  present  work  he 
comes  close  to  the  position  held  in  The  Inaugural  Dissertation 
that  things  in  themselves  have  a content  and  can  become  an  ob- 
ject of  knowledge;  but  he  immediately  retreats  again  behind  the 
breastworks  of  the  Transcendental  Analytic.  Now  it  is  his 
calling  upon  this  principle  of  teleology  where  mechanism  fails, 
and  then  refusing  to  make  any  real  use  of  it  that  deserves  our 
criticism.  To  offer  us  something  with  one  hand  and  to  with- 
draw it  again  with  the  other  is  not  encouraging  us  in  our  hon-- 
est  pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  use  the  principle  to  help  us  over 
a difficulty  and  then  throw  it  away  as  a useless  thing,  which 
is  only  intended  to  show  us  our  ignorance,  is  playing  with  the 
problem.  The  teleological  principle  must  have  some  constitu- 
tive or  determinate  value  for  us  or  else  it  deserves  to  be  dis- 
carded altogether.  With  Kant  we  feel  the  call  for  a principle 
to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  mechanism,  and  with  him  we 
feel  that  the  principle  of  design  is  the  only  one  that  will  do 
this ; but  we  would  go  beyond  Kant  and  make  some  determinate 
use  of  it.  And  we  feel  that  we  have  a perfect  right  to  do  so 
without  introducing  into  our  critical  studies  a fanciful  principle 
which  will  prove  disastrous  to  knowledge. 

The  distinction  which  Kant  emphasizes  so  energetically 
and  repeats  so  persistently,  viz.,  that  the  category  of  causation 
determines  its  class  of  objects  and  that  the  idea  of  design  mere- 
ly indicates  a way  that  our  limited  intelligence  mu,st  look  at 
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certain  other  objects;  and  that  mechanical  explanation  may  lay 
claim  to  exact  knowledge,  while  teleological  explanation  simply 
expresses  our  ignorance,  is  not  valid.  The  fact  is  that  both  prin- 
ciples merely  indicate  the  way  that  an  intelligence  like  ours  must 
look  at  objects;  and  this  is  ju,st  as  true  of  mechanism  as  it  is 
of  design.  Mechanism  indicates  a way  that  we  must  look  at 
objects  where  the  whole  is  the  result  of  the  action  and  reaction 
of  parts  which  are  prior  to  the  whole;  and  teleology  indicates 
a way  that  we  must  look  at  those  objects  where  the  whole  is 
prior  to  the  parts,  or  where  the  whole  and  the  parts  depend 
reciprocally  upon  each  other.  Since  this  is  true,  something 
which  Kant  himself  claims,  we  may  not  say  in  a positive  way 
that  mechanism  determines  its  claps  of  objects  any  more  than 
teleology  determines  its  class  of  objects;  or  that  mechanism 
holds  the  key  to  knowledge  while  teleology  only  sheds  light 
upon  our  ignorance.  It  is  just  a,s  much  to  the  point  to  speak 
of  a regulative  mechanism  as  it  is  to  speak  of  a regulative  tele- 
ology. And,  on  the  other  hand,  since  both  principles  are  called 
for  by  our  experience  of  certain  objects  of  nature:  the  one  by 
the  organic  and  the  other  by  the  inorganic,  and  since  in  each 
case  we  do  ultimately  receive  some  instructions  from  the  objects 
themselves,  we  may  speak  of  an  empirical  teleology  as  well  as 
of  an  empirical  mechanism.  Teleology  has  just  a,s  much  con- 
stitutive value  for  the  understanding  in  its  determination  of  a 
blade  of  grass  as  mechanism  has  in  its  determination  of  a 
rock  crystal.  It  is  a kind  of  causation  that  is  as  real  as  me- 
chanical causation,  and  is  not  more  of  an  enigma  to  the  under- 
standing than  mechanism. 

Professor  Caird,  in  his  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  looks 
at  this  particular  problem  from  an  angle  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  from  which  Kant  viewts  it.  Caird  maintains 
that  the  organic  object  is  the  one  that  is  most  intelligible,  for 
it  comes  nearest  to  the  nature  of  our  own  intelligence.  The 
one  thing  of  which  we  have  immediate  and  exact  knowledge  is 
the  organic  unity,  or  the  content  of  our  own  consciousness,  and 
from  this  we  pass,  in  a decreasing  ratio  of  certainty,  to  the 
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inorganic,  which  is  least  intelligible  because  it  is  most  unlike 
the  nature  of  our  own  intelligence.  The  only  way  that  we  can 
know  the  inorganic  at  all  is  by  the  impartation  of  the  nature 
of  our  own  intelligence  to  it.  In  fact  Caird  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  inorganic  object  exists  and  is  real  only  as  it  is  em- 
braced within  the  unity  of  our  own  consciousness.  The  only 
reason  why  the  organic  object  which  i,s  not  mind,  like  the  blade 
of  grass,  is  seemingly  more  difficult  for  us  to  explain  than 
the  inorganic  object  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  organism  so 
different  from  the  organism  which  has  a mind.  The  dis- 
similarity in  spite  of  the  similarity  is  what  mak^s  it  appear  an 
enigma  to  us.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  “that  the  nearness 
in  form  to  the  intelligence  brings  into  prominence  its  still  re- 
maining difference. "a  But  this  difficulty  is  only  apparent  and 
not  real. 

Although  I cannot  agree  with  Caird^s  point  of  view,  I am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  can  support  his  claim  with 
the  same  show  of  reason  that  Kant  can  support  the  opposite 
view  that  the  mechanically  caused  object  is  the  more  readily 
intelligible  to  us.  In  fact  this  vague  epistemological  idealism 
of  Caird  and  of  some  of  the  po(st-Kantian  idealists  has  its  source 
in  the  claim  of  Kant  that  the  determination  of  objects  by  the 
categories  is  necessarily  relative  to  consciousness,  and  the  ob- 
jects so  determined  are  therefore  mere  phenomena,  i.  e.,  objects 
for  us.  The  object  under  mechanical  laws  would  then  exist 
only  by  an  abstraction  and  not  as  an  objective  reality  external 
to  consciousness.  From  this  position  it  is  only  a small  step  to 
the  conclusion  of  Caird  and  post-Kantian  idealism.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  after  all  is  said  that  has  been  said  by 
philosophers,  both  idealists  and  realists,  who  have  looked  at  the 
\ roblem  from  different  points  of  view,  it  i,s  obvious  that  both 
principles  express  an  element  of  truth  of  which  we  may  not  be 
unmindful  if  we  would  explain  the  whole  of  our  experience. 
In  each  case  an  undetermined  x remains  which  represents  our 
ignorance ; but  this  is  as  true  of  mechanism  as  it  is  of  teleology. 


a The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol.  II,  p.  530. 
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It  wa,s  also  pointed  out  in  our  exposition  that  Kant  makes 
a distinction  between  the  judgment  as  heteronomous  and  the 
judgment  as  autonomous ; and  between  a domestic  principle  of 
science  and  a foreign  principle.  The  judgment  as  heteronomous 
receives  from  the  understanding  the  universal  law  or  principle 
under  which  it  must  subsume  the  particular.  The  judgment  as 
eteronomous  has  no  alternative.  It  must  subsume  the  particu- 
lar of  our  experience  under  this  law  which  it  receives  from  the 
understanding.  And  the  principle  with  which  the  understand- 
ing furnishes  the  judgment  is  a domestic  principle,  for  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cognitive  machine.  Now  mechanism,  or  the 
category  of  universal  causation  progressing  in  a linear  series 
from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  is  such 
a domestic  principle  which  gives  us  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
which  are  subsumed  under  it.  But  the  judgment  as  autonomous 
does  not  receive  the  law  from  the  understanding,  and  receiving 
no  instructions  from  the  objects  themselves,  it  has  the  autonomy 
to  give  a universal  law  to  it,self  under  which  it  will  subsume 
the  particulars  of  our  experience  in  those  cases  where  only  the 
particular  is  given  for  which,  however,  a universal  must  be 
found.  The  only  universal  which  the  judgment  can  give  to 
itself  under  which  the  manifold  particulars  of  our  experience 
can  be  sub,sutned  is  this  idea  of  design.  But  the  idea  of  design, 
unlike  mechanism,  is  a foreign  principle.  It  is  not  part  and 
parcel  of  the  cognitive  machine  and  so  determining  what  our 
experience  must  be  (like  the  category  of  causation),  but  is  an 
idea  borrowed  from  reason,  which  enables  us  to  think  somethnig 
which  we  cannot  know.  And  since  it  is  only  a foreign  principle 
borrowed  merely  to  help  u,s  out  of  a difficulty,  we  may  not  in- 
troduce it  into  our  philosophy  in  a determinate  way.  We  may 
use  it  only  as  a guide  to  our  reflection  upon  tho(se  things  where 
mechanism  fails.  This  explains  why  Kant  so  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  allow  any  constitutive  value  to  the  ideas  of  reason. 

*• 

We  must  again  admire  Kant  for  guarding  us  with  all  his 
might  against  the  introduction  into  our  scientific  and  philosophic 
investigations  of  any  whim  or  fancy  which  may  pass  through 


our  inexperienced  minds.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  exact  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  limit  us  as  he  does.  But  we  fail  to  see  any 
legitimate  reason  for  his  stubborn  insistence  that  mechanism  is 
a domestic  principle  and  teleology  a foreign  principle, — that  the 
one  (s  part  and  parcel  of  the  cognitive  machine,  while  the  other 
is  only  a principle  borrowed  from  reason  as  a theoretic  con- 
venience. 


It  would  be  going  out  of  our  way,  in  this  connection, 
to  enter  into  a discussion  of  Kant’s  doctrine  of  a priori  forms 
and  principles;  and  yet  a word  on  this  subject  is  necessary  to 
show  that,  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  mental  machine,  the 
terms  domestic  and  foreign  are  seen  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
either  the  mechanical  or  the  teleological  principle.  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  with  Kant  a priori  is  not  a psychological, 
but  a purely  epistemological  signification ; it  means  not  a chrono- 
logical priority  to  experience,  but  a logical  priority ; it  means  a 
universality  and  necessary  validity  in  the  principles  of  reason 
which  really  transcends  all  experience,  and  is  not  capable  of  be- 
ing proved  by  any  experience.  Not  to  recognize  this  from  the 
beginning  would  mean  ultimate  failure  in  our  efforts  to  under- 
stand Kant.  But  if  we  carry  our  psychological  analysis  of  the 
mental  machine  back  of  the  individual  (something  which  Kant 
did  not  do)  we  will  see  that  the  a priori  forms  and  categories 
with  which  the  individual  is  born  and  with  which  he  begins  his 
mental  experience  and  by  which  his  experience  is  determined, 
are  all  the  result  of  the  racial  experience  of  his  progenitors. 
The  individual  perceives  all  things  in  space  and  time,  and  hang- 
ing together  by  the  string  of  cause  and  effect,  because  the  race 
has  never  experienced  them  in  any  other  way.  The  fact  that 
the  individual  now  determines  his  experience  by  these  categories 
is  because  the  experience  of  the  race  was  determined  that  way 
before  him.  In  other  words,  what  the  individual  now  gives  to 
objects  of  his  experience  the  race  before  him  received  from  ob- 
jects. The  a priori  forms  and  principles  by  means  of  which 
the  individual’s  experience  is  determined  are  borrowed  from  the 
experience  of  the  race.  That  which  is  an  a priori  and  domestic 
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principle  in  the  individual  was  an  a posteriori  principle  with 
the  race  before  him.  We  might  say  that  it  is  a foreign  or  racial 
principle  which  has  become  naturalised,  or  individualised.  The 
a priori  neural  synthesis  with  which  each  individual  is  born  and 
which  determines  his  experience  is  the  result  of  a racial  exper- 
ience. According  to  the  ultimate  analyses  of  the  mental  machine 
the  idea  of  design  is  not  more  foreign  to  the  understanding  than 
mechanism,  for  when  the  reflective  judgment  borrows  the  idea 
of  design  from  reason  it  borrows  a principle  of  which  both  the 
race  and  the  individual  have  had  actual  experience.  In  the  ulti- 
mate psychological  analysis  both  principles  are  equally  domestic, 
tor  both  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  mental  machine  as  it  now 
exists;  and  both  are  equally  foreign,  for  both  are  ultimately 
borrowed  from  the  experience  of  the  race.  Both  principles  con- 
tain an  undetermined  and  undeterminable  x which  represents 
cur  intellectual  limitations  sufficiently  clear  to  keep  any  honest 
man  mode,st  in  his  scientific  and  philosophic  pretensions. 

The  understanding  knows  two  and  only  two  principles  of 
causation,  and  these  are  mechanism,  which  proceeds  in  a linear 
series  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  the  parts  to  the  whole; 
and  causation  according  to  an  intelligence,  which  adapts  means 
to  an  end  ,set  by  reason.  Both  principles  are  equally  necessary 
and  valid  for  our  philosophic  investigations  of  nature  and  her 
products.  How  the  two  principles  are  ultimately  related  in  the 
creation  and  evolution  of  the  universe,  and  whether  or  not  they 
coalesce  in  an  Archetypal  Understanding  we  cannot  know.  But 
that  there  are  these  two  types  of  causation  of  which  we  can 
have  actual  exprience  and  knowledge  we  do  know;  and  neither 
one  nor  the  other  may  be  disregarded  in  an  effort  to  investigate 
the  whole  of  nature. 

One  reason  why  Kant  is  so  reluctant  to  grant  determinant 
value  to  teleology  is  the  supposed  finality  and  completeness  of 
the  table  of  categories  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  He  could 
not  admit  a new  category  without  disturbing  the  table  already 
established  and.  what  i,s  more,  at  the  same  time  necessitating  the 
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reconstruction  of  his  theory  of  knowledge.  But  the  objective 
validity  of  the  teleological  principle  can  be  justified  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  principle  which  Kant  himself  employed  as  guide  in 
the  deduction  of  the  categories.  In  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
he  says  on  this  particular  point : “It  is  really  a sufficient  deduc- 
tion of  the  categories  and  a justification  of  their  objective  va- 
lidity if  we  succeed  in  proving  that  by  them  alone  an  object 
can  be  thought.”  According  to  this  principle  of  deduction  the 
validity  of  a category  is  justified  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
necessarily  required  and  presupposed  in  our  actual  experience. 
Now  if  it  is  true,  as  Kant  claims,  that  the  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  the  world  leaves  our  knowledge  incomplete;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  we  cannot  fully  understand  nature  until  we  have  an 
insight  into  its  meaning  and  purpose,  i.  e.,  until  we  study  it 
by  the  help  of  the  idea  of  design,  then  what  reason  have  we 
for  denying  this  principle  the  objective  validity  that  we  claim 
for  mechanism  ? Our  experience,  as  Kant  claims,  can  never  be 
a real  unity  apart  from  this  idea  of  design.  It  i,s  necessary  to 
satisfy  our  demand  for  complete  explanation,  and  to  make  the 
world  fully  intelligible  to  ourselves;  and  this  being  the  case  the 
principle  of  teleology  is  proved,  or  justified,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  categories  of  pure  reason. 

It  wa,s  pointed  out  in  our  Exposition  that  Kant  applies  the 
idea  of  design  also  to  collective  nature.  He  led  up  to  this  con- 
clusion by  a quite  different  path  from  that  which  led  to  the 
application  of  design  to  objects  of  beauty  and  life.  This  way 
had  already  been  travelled  over  in  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason.  There  he  had  come  to  the  conception  of  a highest  good, 
viz.,  virtue,  or  subjective  worthiness  to  be  happy,  which  every 
man  is  bound  to  seek  to  realize;  and  al,so  a complete  good,  or 
happiness  in  proportion  to  our  worthiness  to  be  happy,  which 
every  man  is  entitled  to  postulate  as  possible  of  realization.  But 
this  realization  involves  a conformity  of  nature  to  the  law  of 
reason  which,  however,  nothing  in  the  conception  or  experience 
of  nature  hepself  enables  us  to  anticipate.  This  means  that  nat- 
ure must  ultimately  be  thought  of  as  a teleological  system  for 
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which  the  final  end  is  determined  by  the  same  practical  reason 
which  determines  the  end  of  human  conduct.  This  same  argu- 
ment is  again  worked  over  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  The 
realization  of  this  complete  good,  or  happiness  in  proportion  to 
our  worthiness  to  be  happy,  is  possible  only  through  the  media- 
tion of  God.  There  is  a moral  necessity,  therefore,  for  assum- 
ing God,  for  if  there  is  no  God  we  can  find  no  adequate  encour- 
agement for  the  hope  that  this  highest  end  which  reason  un- 
conditionally enjoins  unpon  us  (and  that  this  complete  good 
which  is  the  innate  right  of  every  man)  can  ever  be  realized. 
But  to  this  argument  he  adcjs  the  all-important  proviso  that  we 
must  not  make  our  morality  depend  upon  our  theology,  for  it 
rests  solely  upon  it,s  own  unconditioned  necessity ; and  that  we 
must  not  ascribe  objective  reality  to  the  concept  of  a Supreme 
Being  which  we  are  obliged  to  assume  for  purely  practical  rea- 
sons, but  to  which  no  possible  experience  can  correspond. 

Kant  is  unquestionably  right  when  he  vigorously  protests 
against  making  our  morality  depend  upon  our  theology.  If  a 
man  should,  because  of  any  weakness  in  the  speculative  argu- 
ments, or  because  of  any  irregularities  in  the  course  of  nature, 
cease  to  believe  in  God,  he  may  not,  on  this  account,  also  cease 
to  be  moral.  If  he  should  he  would  be  a contemptible  creature. 
And  he  is  also  right  in  his  earnest  contention  for  the  worthi- 
ness of  faith  in  God  and  the  future  life,  and  for  the  pragmatic 
value  of  such  an  attitude  of  mind.  Without  such  faith  our  best 
moral  efforts  mu,st  appear  to  us  as  ultimately  vain. 

But  when  Kant  absolutely  denies  us  all  access  to  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  calls  noumenon  in  general,  and  in  particular 
of  this  Supreme  Being  whom  we  must  assume  for  the  sake  of 
our  morality,  we  must  dispute  the  ground  on  which  he  doe,s  it. 
He  does  this  on  the  epistemological  ground  established  in  the 
first  Critique.  In  the  Transcendental  Analytic  and  Dialectic  he 
drew  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  phenomenal  and 
the  noumenal.  There  is  a phenomenal  world  which  appears  to  our 
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sensibility,  and  of  thi,s  we  have  experience  and  knowledge.  But 
the  noumenal  world,  which  must  be  thought  as  the  ground  and 
ultimate  cause  of  the  phenomenal  world  does  not  appear  to  our 
sensibility,  and  of  this  we  can  have  no  experience  and  no  knowl- 
edge. The  only  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  objective  exist- 
ence of  this  Supreme  Being  whom  we  must  think  for  the  ,sake 
of  morality  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  thought  without  a contra- 
diction, but  this  does  not  guarantee  its  actual  existence,  and 
much  less  its  synthetic  predicates. 

Kant  is  no  doubt  right  that  our  knowledge  is  limited  to 
phenomena.  We  can  know  only  what  appeals,  in  some  way, 
to  the  senses.  Our  knowledge  is  limited,  in  one  sense,  to  what 
our  mind  is  able  to  make  out  of  the  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand 
sensations,  or  ultimate  elements  of  consciousness.  But  if  the 
noumenon  is  the  ground  of  the  phenomenon  then  a noumenon 
at  rest  behind  the  phenomenon  is  a misconception.  If  the  noume- 
non is  the  ground  of  the  phenomenon,  then  obviously  there  is 
something  of  the  noumenon  given  in  the  phenomenon,  and  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  we  have  ,some  knowledge  of 
the  noumenon.  Every  phenomenon  is  a manifestation  of  some 
noumenon,  and  through  its  manifestations  we  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  noumenon  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  most  painstak- 
ing psychological  analysis  cannot  lay  bare  to  our  gaze  a nou- 
menal mind-stuff,  or  entity,  but  only  a number  of  mental  pro- 
cesses. Scientifically  we  cannot  define  mind  as  anything  other 
than  the  sum  of  these  processes.  But  that  there  can  be  no  men- 
tal processes  without  something  in  which  these  processes  inhere 
is  an  a priori  certainty ; and  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of 
this  ultimate  something  through  its  manifestations  needs  no 
elucidation.  The  noumenon,  whether  in  the  case  of  a tree,  or 
our  own  ,souls,  or  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  is  the  sum-total 
of  its  sensible  manifestations  plus  something  more;  and  it  i,s 
only  this  something  more  that  really  evades  us.  But  there  is 
no  valid  epistemological  ground  to  deny  u,s  all  access  to  it.  The 
better  we  get  to  know  the  phenomena  of  a thing  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  thing  as  it  i,s  in  itself.  There  will  no  doubt  al- 
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ways  remain  enough  of  an  x,  whether  we  contemplate  a blade 
of  grass  or  the  Supreme  Being,  to  pluck  our  mental  wing- 
feathers  and  prevent  the  flights  of  speculative  fancy. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Being  Kant  denies  us  all 
access,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  appear  to  our 
sensibility  and  so  cannot  become  an  object  of  any  possible  ex- 
perience, but  also  on  the  ground  that  the  Infinite,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  think,  is  absolutely  different  in  kind  from  the  finite 
so  that  we  cannot  even  reason  from  that  which  we  know  of  our 
own  minds  to  that  which  we  must  think  in  the  case  of  the  Divine 
mind.  His  refutation  of  the  argument  from  analogy'  proceeds 
on  this  assumption.  We  can  infer  the  mind  of  our  neighbor 
from  his  behavior  because  our  neighbor  and  we  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  beings.  We  can  infer  (Kant  would  admit)  that 
animals,  in  their  building  operations,  etc.,  use  their  minds  in 
some  way  analogous  to  the  use  we  make  of  our  own  minds,  be- 
cause the  animal  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
finite  beings,  and  in  this  respect  to  the  same  class  as  man.  But 
this  argument  from  analogy,  Kant  claims,  may  not  be  applied 
to  the  Supersensible.  We  cannot  infer  the  mind  of  God  as 
cause  of  nature  from  anything  we  see  or  know  in  the  world  of 
sense.  He  denies  us  the  right  to  do  this  because  the  Supersensible 
is  absolutely  different  in  kind  from  anything  we  can  experience 
or  know.  If  this  would  be  true  there  could  be  no  refutation  of 
Kant’s  argument.  But  he  has  not  proved  his  assumption.  The 
Divine  Mind,  or  the  Intuitive  Understanding  of  which  he  speaks 
so  much,  and  which  he  says  we  must  think  as  cause  of  nature, 
is  infinitely  different  in  the  degree  of  its  insight  and  foresight 
from  our  finite  and  discursive  understanding,  but  it  does  not 
nece,ssarily  follow  from  this  that  it  is  absolutely  different  in  kind 
from  our  own  minds.  Our  minds  are,  in  the  main,  discursive, 
but  are  not  altogether  limited  to  this  particular  mode  of  opera- 
tion. In  the  transpiration  of  an  event  in  time,  for  example,  we 
perceive  the  particular  acts  which  make  up  the  event  only  pro- 
gressively in  a linear  series,  i.  e.,  moment  by  moment.  Our  per- 
ception proceeds  in  a purely  discursive  fashion.  Or  in  the  solu- 
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tion  of  an  ordinary  problem  in  arithmetic  we  proceed  step  by 
step  in  the  solution  and  see  the  conclusion  only  after  the  sev- 
eral steps  in  the  solution  have  been  taken.  This  is  a type 
of  discursive  reasoning.  But  in  those  propositions  in  mathe- 
matics which  we  call  axioms  we  foresee  the  conclusion  in  the 
statement  of  the  proposition.  In  this  case  we  foresee  the  end 
oi  the  conclusion  of  the  process  without  taking  the  necessary 
jsteps  in  the  process  of  solution.  In  this  latter  case  our  under- 
standing is  of  the  intuitive  type.  It  would  be  absurb  to  say 
that  we  are  employing  two  absolutely  different  minds  in  these 
two  distinctively  dilferent  mental  processes.  In  this  latter  case 
we  foresee  the  conclusion  in  the  statement  of  the  proposition 
because  we  ourselves,  by  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
our  understanding,  have  given  the  law  to  the  problem  in  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  just  this  thing  which  the  Intuitive  Understand- 
ing of  which  Kant  speaks  does.  It  foresees  the  end  of  a process 
to  which  it  itself  has  given  the  law  before  the  progressive  steps 
in  the  process  have  been  taken.  There  is  therefore  no  valid 
ground  why  we  may  not  reason  by  analogy  from  what  we  know 
of  our  own  minds  to  the  Divine  Mind  which  we  must  think  as 
the  basis  of  nature  and  her  products. 


That  the  Supersensible  as  it  is  in  itself  does  not  appear  to 
us  through  any  sensible  manifestations  is  not  more  true  of  the 
Divine  Mind  than  it  is  of  the  finite  mind  of  our  neighbor.  His 
mind  as  a Kantian  thing-in-itself  is  just  a,s  unknowable  an  x as 
is  the  Divine  Mind.  We  judge  of  his  behavior  as  action  ac- 
cording to  ideas  of  reason  because  of  certain  sensible  manifesta- 
tions. We  have  absolutely  nothing  else  by  means  of  which  to 
judge.  We  do  this  and  only  this  when  we  judge  of  the  Divine 
Mind  as  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  because  of  certain 
sensible  appearances  which  bear  the  trade-mark^  of  mind.  If 
there  are  products  of  nature,  as  Kant  claims,  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  mere  mechanical  laws;  and  if  there  is,  as  he  fur- 
ther contends,  a specification  of  nature  in  the  origin  and  main- 
tenance of  the  species  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other 
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ground  than  that  of  adaptation  according  to  design,  then  we 
have  a valid  reason,  based  on  sound  epistemological  grounds, 
for  our  belief  in  Mind  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  nature  and  her 
products.  That  there  should  be  greater  difficulty  experienced 
in  understanding  the  Intelligence  which  we  must  think  as  cause 
of  nature  than  there  i,s  in  the  case  of  the  intelligence  which  must 
be  thought  as  the  cause  of  our  neighbor’s  behavior,  or  the  be- 
havior of  animals,  is  evident  because  of  the  vast  difference  in 
the  manifold  particulars  of  the  manifestations,  and  still  more 
because  of  the  infinite  degree  of  the  difference  in  the  intelli- 
gence manifested.  But  the  ^till-remaining  similarity  between 
the  two  will  enable  us  to  reason  by  analogy  from  the  one  to  the 
ether  even  in  spite  of  this  specific  dissimilarity. 

I have  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  type  of  pragmatism 
which  has  its  root  in  Kant’s  second  Critique.  It  steers  clear  of 
that  cheap  scepticism  which  had  its  source  in  his  first  Critique. 
But  his  pragmatism  leaves  unsatisfied  a legitimate  need  of 
thought  and  life.  Even  for  the  sake  of  morality  we  need  a 
more  substantial  God  than  the  mere  postulation  of  an  idea 
which  is  supposed  to  encourage  us  in  our  efforts  to  live  up  to 
the  dictates  of  the  moral  imperative,  or  w'hich  shall  give  us  the 
victory  over  an  indifferent  world.  Even  as  a mere  matter  of 
faith  from  a pure  practical  point  of  view  a thing  must,  in  some 
way,  approve  itself  to  the  understanding  as  valid  doctrine.  An 
idea  of  reason  with  which  we  fool  our  understanding  can,  to 
say  the  least,  never  serve  as  a strong  motive  to  conduct.  In 
this  last  great  work  of  his  Kant  blazed  the  way  in  the  right  di- 
rection but,  because  of  the  limitations  set  for  himself  in  his  prev- 
ious works,  failed  to  follow  some  of  his  important  assumptions 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 
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C-iTH  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Report 
1st  Session.  j I No-  109 


REFUND  OF  DUTIES  COLLECTED  ON  PINEAPPLES. 


February  1,  1916— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  sub- 
^ — — - mitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  Id.  R.  2184.] 

The  Committee  on  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  (H.  R. 
2184)  providing  for  the  refund  of  certain  additional  duties  collected 
on  pineapples,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

Exhibits  lettered  A,  B,  and  C,  as  appended  hereto,  are  made  a 
part  of  this  report. 


Exhibit  A. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  14,  1915.  . 

Hon.  Edmund  Platt, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  1 take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  inclosing  H.  R.  13161,  regarding  a refund  to  R.  U.  Delapenha 
& Co.  certain  additional  duties  paid  by  them  upon  pineapples  imported  from  Singa- 


pore. 

In  reply  I take  pleasure  in  giving  my  opinion  that  all  the  6-pound  chunks  of  pine- 
apples (which  I understand  is  the  only  kind  in  question)  imported  by.  the  steamers 
mentioned  in  Report  796,  which  you  forwarded  to  me,  as  originating  in  Singapore, 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  duty.  They  were  exported  on  the  same  date  by  each 
vessel,  were  exactly  the  same  merchandise,  having  the,  same  origin,  therefore  the  duty 
assessed  on  the  pineapples  of  each  vessel  would  be  the  same,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  though  consigned  to  a number  of  various  firms.  It  would  seem  that  any  addi- 
tional’duties  paid  by  this  firm  over  and  above  those  paid  by  his  competitors,  receiving 
identically  the  same  goods  by  the  same  vessel,  should  in  equity  be  refunded  unless 
conditions  arose  after  shipment  that  I know  nothing  of. 

There  were  errors  made  in  my  office  regarding  the  consular  valuations,  but  these 
were  fully  explained  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  my  attention  under  date  of  July 
10,  1913,  and  I presumed  that  these  corrections  had  been  considered  by  the  appraiser. 
I was  very  glad  to  make  the  corrections,  as  the  consular  valuations  were  obviously 
incorrect,  though  my  error  was  based  upon  certificates  made  by  shippers. 

I trust  that  the  foregoing  will  be  satisfactory.  I beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edwin  S.  Cunningham. 
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Exhibit  B. 

In  the  matter  of  R.  U.  Delapenha  & Co.  v.  United  States  Treasury  Department  con- 
cerning fines  improperly  and  unjustly  imposed  again  t R.  U.  Delapenha  & Co.  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  connection  with  four  importations  of  Singapore  canned 
pineapple  and  paid  on  July  15,  1913,  as  follows:  Importation  per  steamship  City  of 
Baroda,  arrived  at  New  York  January  24,  1913,  entry  No.  22815,  $112.32;  importation 
per  steamship  Indrakuala,  arrived  at  New  York  February  17,  1913,  entry  No.  44599, 
$415.20;  importation  per  steamship  Err  oil. , arrived  at  New  York  February  21,  1913, 
entry  No.  50208,  $217.91;  importation  per  steamship  Egremont  Castle,  arrived  at  New 
York  March  14, 1913,  entry  No.  61474,  $36.88. 

We  respectfully  submit  below  our  brief  containing  the  facts  which  we  believe 
establish  beyond  q uestion  that  we  are  entitled  to  receive  a prompt  refund  of  the  above 
lines  from  the  United  States  Government: 

First.  Complainants,  R.  U.  Delapenha  & Co.,  of  New  York  City,  being  regularly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  preserving  fruits  received  in  cans  and  otherwise  from  various 
countries,  and  having  a large  manufacturing  establishment  for  this  purpose  located  on 
the  Hudson  River  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  have  for  some  years  been  engaged  in 
the  regular  importation  of  the  article  known  as  Singapore  canned  pineapple  slices  and 
Singapore  canned  pineapple  chunks,  which  article  under  the  present  tariff  act  is  dutia- 
ble at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Second.  In  the  regular  course  of  complainants’  business  the  four  importations  above 
mentioned  arrived  here  during  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year  (1913), 
and  as  four  separate  fines  were  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Government,  we  hereby  wish 
to  make  four  separate  and  distinct  claims  for  refund  of  same,  and  therefore  enumerate 
our  claims  below  as  claims  Nos.  1 to  4.  respectively. 

Claim  No.  1 (fine  of  $112.32). — Five  hundred  and  forty  cases  Singapore  canned 
pineapple  chunks  arrived  in  New  York  for  us  on  the  steamship  City  cf  Baroda  Jan- 
uary 24,  1913,  customhouse  entry  No.  22615.  These  goods  had  been  purchased  by 
us  from  Messrs.  Katz  Bros.  (Ltd.),  of  Singapore,  at  14/-  per  case,  cost  and  freight 
New  York,  several  months  before  shipment,  for  future  delivery.  When  this  mer- 
chandise was  ready  for  shipment,  a material  decline  had  taken  place  in  the  market 
at  port  of  shipment  and  we  were  informed  by  the  representative  of  the  shippers, 
Mr.  Herman  Pauli,  of  New  York,  that  several  other  of  their  New  York  customers 
had  the  same  identical  merchandise  on  the  same  vessel,  consulatecl  in  Singapore  the 
same  day  as  our  shipment,  and  that  the  United  States  consul  in  Singapore  had  made  a 
notation  on  the  consular  invoices  of  these  other  New  York  importers  to  the  effect 
that  the  market  value  in  China  of  these  pineapple  chunks  on  date  of  shipment  was 
$4.10  per  case,  Straits  Settlements  currency.  We,  in  good  faith,  therefore,  entered 
our  merchandise  at  this  value  and  similar  action  was  taken  by  the  other  two  importers 
referred  to  above.  The  customhouse  appraiser,  upon  examination  of  the  goods,  added 
to  market  value  $1  per  case,  to  which  we  entered  our  regular  protest,  and  similar 
action  was  taken  by  the  other  two  importers.  A reappraisement  hearing  was  had 
in  our  case,  at  which  time  the  appraised  value  was  reduced  to  $4.50  per  case  Straits 
Settlements  currency;  in  other  words,  the  United  States  consul’s  statement  of  market 
value  was  advanced  from  $4.10  to  $4.50  per  case.  We  then  requested  a re-reappraise- 
ment,  which  was  granted,  during  which  the  board  of  appraisers  sustained  the  general 
appraiser’s  advance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  two  other  importers  already 
mentioned  (who  brought  the  identical  merchandise  in  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same 
vessel,  consulated  on  the  same  date  and  at  the  same  value,  and  shipped  by  the  same 
shippers),  upon  the  decisions  of  the  general  appraiser,  had  their  entered  value  of 
$4.10  sustained,  thus  singularly  giving  us  different  treatment.  We  respectfully  refer 
you  to  reappraisement  circulars  No.  2534-2536,  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  April  12,  1913.  (See  item  No.  22296  on  page  3,  relating  to  pineapples 
from  Katz  Bros.  & Co.,  Singapore,  exported  December  9,  1912,  entered  at  New  York; 
file  No.  69337;  entry  No.  21618  to  21621;  consul’s  valuation  of  $4.10  Straits  Settlements 
currency  per  case  sustained  by  United  States  General  Appraiser  Somerville.)  We 
think  it  advisable  to  add  that  by  the  decision  of  General  Appraiser  Somerville  in  this 
case  there  v as  levied  a trivial  advance  by  addition  of  bill  brokerage  and  stamp, 
interest  and  purchasing  commission,  which,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  issues  involved 
in  any  of  our  claims. 

Claim  No.  g (fine  of  $415.20). — Five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  of  Singapore 
canned  pineapple  chunks  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  steamship  Indrakuala  February 
17,  1913,  entry  No.  44599.  On  this  same  vessel  another  New  York  importer  had  the 
identical  character  of  goods,  packed  by  the  same  shipper,  consulated  at  Singapore 
on  the  same  date  and  at  the  same  value  as  designated  on  our  consular  invoice,  namely, 
$4  per  case  Straits  Settlements  currency.  In  good  faith  our  goods  were  entered  at  the 
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New  York  customhouse  at  the  valuation  stated  by  the  United  States  consul,  namely, 
$4  per  case  Straits  Settlements  currency,  and  this  other  importer  acted  likewise.  The 
appraiser,  however,  on  our  importation  added  to  make  market  value  $]  .30  per  case, 
to  which  we  protested,  and  at  a hearing  before  a general  appraiser  the  valuation  was 
: reduced  from  $5.30  per  case  to  $5  per  case.  Again  we  asked  for  a re-reappraisement, 
and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  then  sustained  the  decision  of  the  general 
appraiser.  The  other  importer  who  had  the  identical  goods  on  the  same  steamer, 

! consulated  the  same  day,  and  on  whose  invoice  the  appraiser  also  made  an  advance 
i to  $5.30  per  case  from  $4  per  case  and  who  had  protested,  had  his  entered  value  of  $4 
per  case  sustained  by  the  general  appraiser.  This  was  the  second  instance  where  we 
were  singularly  treated  differently  than  other  importers.  We  again  respectfully  refer 
you  to  reappraisement  circulars  Nos.  2534  to  2536.  (See  item  No.  22295  on  p.  3, 
pineapple  from  Katz  Bros.  (Ltd.),  Singapore,  exported  November  18,  1912,  entered 
at  New  York,  file  No.  69316,  entry  No.  39448,  before  General  Appraiser  Somerville, 
entered  at  $4  Straits  Settlements  currency  per  case;  no  advance.)  We  again  call  to 
your  attention  that  the  trivial  advance  named  by  the  general  appraiser  in  this  case 
for  bill  brokerage  and  stamp,  interest,  and  purchasing  commission  is  not  one  of  the 
i issues  in  our  claim. 

Claim  No.  3 (fine  of  $217.91). — Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  of  Singapore 
canned  pineapple  slices  arrived  in  New  York  February  21,  1913,  on  steamship  Erroll, 
i entry  No.  50208.  The  United  States  consul  in  Singapore  who  signed  our  consular 
: invoice  at  time  of  shipment  had  noted  thereon  a market  value  of  $4.90  per  case,  Straits 
I Settlement  currency,  at  which  price  we,  in  good  faith,  entered  the  goods.  The 
appraiser  advanced  this  price  to  $6  per  case.  On  protest  by  us  the  general  appraiser 
reduced  the  market  value  from  $6  to  $5.50  per  case,  Straits  Settlement  currency, 
which  advance  was  sustained  by  the  general  board. 

Claim  No.  4 (fine,  $36.885 — One  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  of  Singapore  canned 
pineapple  slices  arrived  in  New  Ycrk  March  4,  1913,  on  steamship  Egremont  Ca  tle, 
entry  No.  1474.  The  United  States  consul  at  Signapore,  who  signed  the  consular 
certificate  at  the  time  of  shipment,  had  entered  a market  value  of  $5  per  case,  Straits 
Settlement  currency,  at  which  figure  we,  in  good  faith,  paid  duty  on  arrival.  The 
appraiser  advanced  this  value  to  $6  per  case,  Straits  Settlement  currency.  On  pro- 
! test,  the  general  appraiser  reduced  this  figure  to  $5.50  per  case,  Straits  Settlement 
currency,  which  was  sustained  by  the  general  board. 

Third.  Complainants,  fully  realizing  that  the  above  fines  were  improperly  and 
unjustly  levied  against  them,  and  in  order  to  fully  protect  their  rights,  expressly  paid 
! the  amount  of  these  fines  to  the  Treasury  Department  under  protest,  addressed  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Fourth.  Upon  the  final  adverse  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  con- 
i nection  with  each  of  the  above  claims  complainants  made  written  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (their-  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  dated 
May  13,  1913),  explaining  to  him  the  above  facts  in  detail.  This  appeal  was  denied 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York  and  signed  by  F.  M.  Halsted,  Division  of  Customs,  Washington, 
From  this  letter,  denying  our  appeal,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  merits  of  our  case 
were  not  gone  into  at  all  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  that  our  case  was  decided 
solely  upon  the  point  that  the  valuation  arrived  at  by  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers 
was  final  (notwithstanding  the  instances  of  discrimination  practiced  against  us  and  the 
apparent  injustices  done  us  as  a result  of  same),  and  the  Secretary  further  held  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  reopen  this  case,  the  department  being  precluded  by  law  from 
remitting  these  fines,  and  which  resulted  in  the  denial  of  our  application. 

Fifth.  In  every  one  of  the  above  instances  we  acted  in  absolute  good  faith  in  accept- 
ing the  United  States  consul’s  market  value  as  being  the  one  to  be  recognized,  and,  in 
consequence,  have  been  placed  in  the  unjust  position  of  having  been  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  other  importers  in  New  York  City  bringing  in  the  identical 
merchandise,  packed  by  the  same  shipper,  forwarded  on  the  same  steamer,  consulated 
on  the  same  date,  having  the  entry  value  of  the  United  States  consul  in  Singapore 
sustained,  while  we  have  been  fined  to  the  extent  of  $782.31  on  the  four  shipments 
named. 

Wherefore,  there  being  no  provision  under  the  present  tariff  act  for  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  from  the  subsequent  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  this  application  is  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  praying  for  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing 
complainants  for  the  sum  of  $782.31  unjustly  and  illegally  collected  from  them. 
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State  op  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Arthur  Ruykhaver,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  vice  president  of  R.  U. 
Delapenha  &Co.,  the  complainant  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  brief,  a foreign  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  he  has 
read  and  knows  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  brief,  and  that  the  same  is  true  to  his 
knowledge,  except  as  to  matters  therein  stated  to  be  alleged  upon  information  and 
belief,  and  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

Arthur  Ruykhaver. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  16th  day  of  December,  1915. 

[seal.]  Edward  Layton, 

Notary  Public , Queens  County , No.  1146. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County,  No.  51;  certified  New  York  register  No.  7081; 
term  expires  March  30,  1917. 


Exhibit  C. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  April  2,  1914. 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Claims, 

House  of  Representatives . 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a letter,  under  date  of  the 
16th  ultimo,  from  Hon.  Luther  Wi  Mott,  inclosing  a copy  of  a bill,  H.  R.  13161,  referred 
to  your  committee,  providing  for  the  refund  to  Messrs.  R.  U.  Delapenha  <fe  Co.,  of 
New  York,  of  the  sum  of  $782.31,  additional  duties  collected  on  certain  pineapples 
imported  by  them  through  the  port  of  New  York  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
1913,  and  requesting  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  claim. 

In  reply,  I have  ter  state  that  the  importations  in  question  consisted  of  four  ship- 
ments covered  by  entries  Nos.  22615,  44591,  50208,  and  61474.  It  appears  that  the 
importers  made  entry  on  invoices  showing  the  prices  actually  paid  for  the  merchan- 
dise and  deducted  from  the  prices  to  make  market  value  in  accordance  with  the 
notation  of  the  American  consul  at  Singapore,  showing  that  the  market  value  on  the 
date  of  shipment  was  less  than  the  actual  price  paid. 

The  local  appraiser  advanced  the  value  and  on  reappraisement  the  advances  were 
reduced  by  the  general  appraiser,  but  the  reappraised  values  were  still  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  entered  values.  On  re-resppraisement  the  reappraised  values 
were  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Three  General  Appraisers,  and  became  final  and 
conclusive  against  all  parties,  as  provided  by  subsection  13  of  section  28  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909.  The  additional  duties  of  1 per  cent  ad  valorem  for  each  1 per  cent  that 
the  appraised  value  exceeded  the  entered  value  were,  therefore,  assessed  by  the 
collector  in  accordance  with  subsection  7 of  the  said  section  28  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1909.  The  additional  duties  in  question  amounted  to  $782.31,  the  amount  claimed 
in  the  bill. 

It  further  appears  that  at  the  time  these  shipments  were  made  from  Singapore  the 
market  for  pineapples  at  that  place  was  very  unsettled,  and  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  found  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  American  consul  was  erroneous, 
and  that  his  calculations  were  based  upon  contracts  entered  into  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ments for  deliveries  to  be  made  about  three  months  thereafter.  The  department  is 
further  advised  that  in  one  instance  it  appears  that  the  consul  certified  to  three  differ- 
ent values  on  the  same  date,  the  variance  being  due  to  the  different  contracts  which 
came  under  his  observation  at  the  time.  The  importers  it  appears  were  guided  in 
their  entries  by  the  consul’s  certificates,  which  had  theretofore  been  followed  by 
appraising  officers. 

1 Application  was  made  to  the  department  for  relief  from  the  additional  duties,  but 
as  subsection  7 of  section  28  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  provided  that  additional  duties 
shall  not  be  remitted  nor  payment  thereof  in  any  way  avoided  except  in  cases  arising 
from  manifest  clerical  error,  and  no  manifest  clerical  error  was  shown  in  these  cases, 
the  department  was  unable  to  grant  relief  in  the  matter. 

If  Congress,  however,  in  view  of  the  facts  set  forth,  sees  fit  to  refund  the  additional 
duties  accruing  in  the  cases  in  question,  the  department  will  interpose  no  objection 
thereto. 

Respectfully, 


o 


W.  G.  McAdoo,  Seci'etary. 


64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Report 
1st  Session.  [ j No.  107. 
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February  1,  1916— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Rubey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  10405.] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
10405)  for  securing  the  uniform  grading  of  grain,  preventing  decep- 
tions in  transactions  in  grain,  and  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

This  is  a bill  to  fix  and  establish  uniform  grades  in  grain  and  to  en- 
courage trade  in  grain  under  these  uniform  standards.  For  a number 
of  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  by  direction  of  Congress, 
been  making  extensive  investigation  of  the  handling,  grading,  and 
transportation  of  grain  and  the  fixing  of  definite  grades  thereof.  In 
January,  1914,  the  grades  for  corn  were  fixed,  and  promulgated  to 
take  effect  July  1,  1914,  and  are  now  being  very  generally  used.  The 
work  of  determining  the  grades  for  wheat  is  nearing  completion,  and 
the  grades  for  other  grains  will  be  fixed  and  promulgated  from  time 
to  time.  The  passage  of  this  act  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  only  to  fix,  establish,  and  promulgate  these  grades, 
but  will  compel  their  use  wherever  grain  is  shipped  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  and  sold  by  grade. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  ex- 
tended hearings  on  the  subject  of  uniform  grades  for  grain  and  upon 
Federal  supervision  of  the  grading  of  grain.  As  a result  of  these 
hearings  the  committee  prepared  H.  R.  17971  and  authorized  Mr. 
Moss  of  Indiana  to  report  it  to  the  House  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  committee.  That  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  reported 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate,  but 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session  it  failed  of  consideration  by  that 
body.  The  bill  to  which  your  attention  is  now  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee is  to  all  practical  purposes  identical  with  that  bill. 
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The  provisions  of  this  bill  (IT.  R.  10405)  apply  to  grain  which  is 
sold  by  grade  and  for  which  standards  shall  be  fixed,  established,  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  which  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale,  shipped  or  offered  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  The  bill  prohibits  the  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  of  grain  by  grade  unless  it  has  been 
inspected  and  the  grade  found  to  be  one  of  the  grades  fixed  therefor 
in  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States.  It,  however, 
makes  ample  provision  for  the  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  grain  by 
sample  or  by  type  and  provides  that  it  may  be  sold  under  any  name, 
description,  or  designation  not  false  or  misleading,  provided  such 
name,  description,  or  designation  does  not  include  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  terms  of  any  official  grain  standard. 

Certificates  are  issued  only  for  grain  which  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
by  grade,  and  the  grade  must  conform  to  a grade  fixed  in  the  official 
grain  standards. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  Federal  supervision  of  grain  sold  or 
offered  for  sale,  shipped  or  offered  for  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
license  inspectors  to  inspect  and  grade  grain.  He  is  also  given 
authority  to  revoke  licenses  for  cause.  All  disputes  between  inter- 
ested parties  as  to  the  grade  of  grain  which  may  arise  after  the  grain 
has  been  inspected  may  he  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  appeal  of  either  party.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  determine  by  certificate  the  true  grade  of  the  grain  in  such 
cases. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by 
sections : 

Section  1 provides  that  the  short  title  of  the  bill  shall  be  “United 
States  grain  grades  act.” 

Section  2 authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
the  grading,  handling,  and  transportation  of  grain,  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  of  quality  and  condition,  and  to  promulgate 
the  same,  and  to  fix  the  date  when  such  standards  are  to  become  effec- 
tive. It  also  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  alter  or 
modify  such  standards  when  the  necessities  of  the  trade  may  require, 
and  to  promulgate  the  same. 

Section  3 provides  that  these  standards  shall  be  known  as  the 
official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4 declares  that  after  standards  have  been  established  for 
any  grain  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  grain  which  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
by  grade,  unless  the  grain  lias  been  inspected  and  found  to  conform 
to  one  of  the  grades  fixed  therefor  in  the  official  grain  standards  of 
the  United  States.  It  further  provides  that  grain  may  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  by  sample  or  type  or  by  any  name,  description,  or 
designation-  which  is  not  false  or  misleading.  If  sold  by  name, 
description,  or  designation,  the  descriptive  terms  shall  not  include 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  terms  of  the  official  grain  standards.  It  also 
provides  that  grain  may  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  grade  at  a 
point  where  there  is  no  licensed  inspector  to  he  shipped  to  a point 
or  through  a point  where  a licensed  inspector  is  located,  to  be  inspected 
and  graded  at  either  place.  It  provides,  under  rules  and  regulations 
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to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  shipment 
of  grain  by  grade,  without  inspection,  from  a point  where  there  is 
no  inspector  to  another  point  where  there  is  no  inspector,  disputes 
as  to  the  grade  of  such  grain  to  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  either  party. 

Section  5 provides  that  no  person  shall  represent  that  any  grain 
is  of  a grade  fixed  in  the  official  grain  standards  other  than  as  shown 
by  a certificate  therefor,  issued  in  compliance  with  this  act..  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  examine  certified  grain  and 
grain  which  has  been  shipped  or  offered  for  shipment  in  interstate 
of  foreign  commerce.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an)’  grain  has  been 
incorrectly  certified  or  has  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  any 
name,  description,  or  designation  which  is  false  or  misleading,  he  may 
publish  his  findings. 

Section  6 provides  that  whenever,  after  inspection,  a dispute  arises 
as  to  whether  the  grade  as  certified  by  such  inspection  conforms  to 
the  standard  of  the  specified  grade,  any  interested  party  may  appeal 
the  question  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  authorized  to 
to  determine  and  certify  the  true  grade  of  the  grain,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  grade  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  made  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  true  grade  of  the  grain  thus  certified. 

Section  7 authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  in- 
spectors to  grade  grain  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It 
prohibits  any  person  from  certifying  that  grain  for  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  is  of  one  of  the  official  grades  of  the  l nited  States 
unless  he  hold  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  States  which  have  State  grain  inspec- 
tion established  by  law,  preference  in  issuing  licenses  shall  be  given 
to  persons  duly  authorized  and  employed  to  inspect  and  grade  grain 
under  the  laws  of  such  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
power  to  revoke  licenses  issued  by  him  for  cause. 

Section  S authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  such 
rules  as  in  his  discretion  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  9 imposes  penalties  for  the  violation  of  certain  sections  of 
this  act,  for  the  misconduct  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  and  for  attempts 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  improperly  influence  inspectors  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Section  10  imposes  penalties  for  assaulting,  resisting,  impeding,  or 
interfering  with  any  official  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  execution  of  the  duties  authorized  to  be  performed  by 
this  act  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Section  11  defines  the  word  “persons’  and  makes  corporations, 
companies,  societies,  and  associations  responsible  for  the  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  any  of  their  employees. 

Section  12  makes  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the  expenses  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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January  31,  1916.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Potr,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  submitted  the  following 

report. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  3654.] 

The  Committee  on  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (II.  R. 
3654)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  audit  and  adjust 
certain  claims  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  thereon  with  a recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

This  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  proper  accounting  othcers  of  the 
Treasury  to  examine  and  audit  the  claim  of  the  State  of  North  Caio- 
lina  against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  moneys  expended  by 
said  State  for  military  purposes  in  the  war  of  1812-1815  with  Limit 
Britain,  applying  upon  such  examination  in  the  computation  of  in- 
terest the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1857,  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1858  ” 

The  main  facts  upon  which  this  claim  is  predicated  are  susceptible 
of  brief  statement.  During  the  war  of  1812-1815  the  various  States 
expended  certain  moneys  for  military  purposes.  Whether  wisely 
.or  unwisely,  after  many  years  the  United  States  treated  the  sums 
thus  expended  as  advanced  to  or  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nationa 
Government,  and  therefore  a debt  payable  with  interest,  and^ accord- 
ingly made  refund,  with  interest.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  185 7,  Con- 
o-ress  directed  a reexamination  and  readjustment  of  the  account  of 
Maryland,  and  declared  that  in  the  calculation  of  interest  the  fol- 
lowing rule  should  be  observed,  to  wit : 

Interest  shall  be  calculated  up  to  the  time  of  any  payment  made. 
To  this  interest  the  payment  shall  first  be  applied,  and  it  it  exceeds 
the  interest  due,  the  balance  shall  be  applied  to  diminish  the  prin- 
cipal ; if  the  payment  falls  short  of  the  interest,  the  balance  of  inter  - 
est  shall  not  be  added  to  the  principal  so  as  to  produce  interest. 


TO  AUDIT  AND  ADJUST  CERTAIN  CLAIMS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Sixth  Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Claims 

House  of  Representatives, 

r™  . Tuesday , January  25,  1916. 

I he  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Edward  W Pou  ( chair 
man)  presiding.  uu  ' n<ui  - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  we  will  now  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  R0BER.T  N.  PAGE,  A REPRESENTATIVE  tat 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I1'''  fCha1irmTn  an?  gentlemen,  you  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  ,il I I introduced,  and  the  only  explanation  I care  to  malm 
on  the  subject  is  as  to  why  I introduced  the  bill  and  what  it  is  in 

the  case°  S i K'n  \ Sha11  af  Mr-  McNeill  to  state  the  facts  £ 

the  case  Some  time  during  the  last  Congress  the  matter  was 

, °nght  to  my  attention  by  the  authorities  of  North  Carolina  that 
dining  the  War  of  1812  various  States  in  the  Union  as  it  then  existed 
made  certain  advances  in  cash  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  that  in 
e time  elapsing  all  those  States,  with  the  exception  of  North  Caro 
1 na  and  there  were  8 or  10  of  them— as  Air.  McNeill  will  tell  you 
l detail,  have  been  reimbursed  by  legislation  in  some  amount  'the 
amoun  having  been  determined  by  the  Treasury  Department  I 
can  not  determine,  and  I do  not  know  that  anybody  can  determine 
the  exact  amounts  that  may  be  due  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina’ 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  report  has  been  made  and  not  know* 
mg  tins  amount,  in  introducing  this  bill  I mere  y ask ^hatX 

i‘  be  directed  to  render  an  accounting 
The  Chairman.  I hat  it  make  an  investigation  now  ? 


Air.  P 


AGE. 


V • i«»coug(U,iuil  HOW  : 

-i  , S11  ’ Uiat  is  all;  that  the  Treasury  Deoartmcnf  Oc 

TO  thne“KLh  ES&2  “LS, Stf 

advances  made  ,,>1812  1818,  and  1814,  during  the  progress  of  thl 

X is  clunrelho  fte  ta'f  “ T"”**00  with  il  tbat  Mr.  McNeill! 
wanAUthank  you’ ^forttftaring!  P"“*  ‘°  “«*•  «»«  I 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  AIcNeill. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  H.  McNEILL,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

m^t  ^oL^isLia^ei'U^i^lrsfy  ^tl^^omniitUe^that  wUmfglfUto 
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have  the  relief  we  ask  for  in  the  bill,  which  is  not  that  you  pay  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  any  specific  sum,  but  that  her  account 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  simply  be  audited 
upon  principles  which  the  Government  has  followed  in  the  account- 
ing with  all  other  States  similarly  situated.  To  make  a complete 
showing  in  the  record  of  this  hearing  of  what  the  State  contends  for, 
1 want  to  say  that  during  the  War  of  1812  the  several  States  then 
composing  the  Union  were  called  upon  by  the  United  States  to  lend 
to  the  Government  from  their  funds,  either  those  in  their  treasuries 
or  those  they  could  borrow,  certain  moneys  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  to  be  used  in  defense  of  the  country.  The  various  States 
of  the  then  Union  contributed  more  or  less  to  these  several  funds. 
Some  of  the  States  were  able  to  lend  out  of  their  surplus  funds. 
Other  States  were  compelled  to  borrow.  Those  loans  were  advanced 
between  1812  and  1816.  North  Carolina  made  loans,  not  in  such 
large  amounts  as  some  of  the  other  States,  but  in  substantial  amounts. 
North  Carolina’s  loans  to  the  Government,  according  to  the  records 
in  the  State  Department,  were  $13,750  during  the  year  1814,  $20,000 
during  the  year  1815,  $62,500  during  the  year  1816.  All  of  those 
funds  advanced  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  were  borrowed  from 
banks  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  particularly  from  the  State 
Bank  of  North  Carolina,  the  Bank  of  New  Berne,  and  the  Bank  of 
Cape  Fear.  Each  of  these  loans  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  outline  of  which  I have  before  me,  but  which  I will 
not  put  into  the  record  unless  the  committee  thinks  it  is  necessary. 
If  so,  I will  file  a copy  of  this  memorandum  as  an  addenda  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Capstick.  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a copy  of  the  acts? 

Mr.  McNeill.  We  have  full  references  to  all  of  the  acts  and 
statement  as  to  the  purport  of  the  acts,  and  I can  extend  my  re- 
marks so  as  to  include  a full  reference  to  those  acts,  if  that  is  thought 
preferable.  Maybe  I had  better  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  basis  of  this  whole  matter  is  the 
fact  as  to  whether  or  not  this  money  was  actually  advanced  by  the 
State.  An  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  act  to  be  done 
would  be  merely  by  wa}r  of  corroboration;  so  suppose  we  leave  it 
to  Mr.  McNeill  and  Mr.  Sizer  to  decide  how  they  will  present  the 
matter,  and  then  we  will  decide  later  on  whether  Ave  want  that 
included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McNeill.  These  several  acts  of  the  legislature  were  im- 
mediately following  her  advancement  of  money,  each  of  which 
loans  were  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent  per  annum,  borrowed  by  the 
State,  and  interest  paid  to  these  several  banks.  The  various  States, 
beginning  directly  after  the  expiration  of  this  War  of  1812,  began 
to  get  refunds  of  amounts  due  them.  North  Carolina  was  refunded 
$30,000  on  September  17,  1816;  $17,000  on  NoATember  20,  1817;  and 
$30,000  on  June  10.  1837 ; a total  of  $77,000,  as  against  the  sum  of 
$96,250  advanced.  We  believe  that  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  return 
of  the  principal  sum  advanced  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but 
Ave  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  vieAv  the  accounting  officers  may 
take  as  to  whether  or  not  the  $77,000  actually  represents  all  which 
they  are  willing  to  allow  as  proper  expenditures.  But  following  the 
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payments  back  to  the  State  of  these  principal  sums,  the  real  question 
which  this  bill  is  intended  to  cover  arose;  that  is,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  pay  in- 
terest on  the  sums  advanced  by  the  several  States,  to  compensate  the 
States  for  the  interest  they  had  paid  on  the  moneys  they  had  bor- 
rowed. 

The  Government  has  established,  by  probably  15  or  20  different 
precedents,  which  I shall  recite,  that  it  will  pay  interest  on  the  sums 
advanced  if  the  State  lost  interest  on  invested  funds  that  were 
drawing  interest,  or  if  they  borrowed  money  and  paid  interest  there- 
on. In  each  of  these  two  cases  the  Government  has  always  followed 
the  rule  that  it  would  reimburse  the  State  for  interest  lost  on  in- 
vested capital  or  invested  surplus,  or  if  the  State  borrowed  money 
and  paid  interest.  I want  to  cite  to  the  committee  the  various  acts 
of  Congress  in  which  this  repayment  of  interest  has  been  audited  to 
the  States.  With  reference  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  act  was 
passed  March  3,  1825,  reauditing  the  accounts  of  that  State  on 
this  subject,  as  shown  by  Fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  132; 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  by  act  of  May  13,  1816,  as  shown  by 
Fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  161;  to  the  State  of  Delaware  by  act 
of  May  20,  1826,  as  shown  by  Fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  175; 
to  the  State  of  New  York  by  act  of  May  22,  1826,  as  shown  by 
Fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  192;  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  act  of  March  3,  1827,  as  shown  by  Fourth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  211 ; to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  by  act  of  March  22, 
1832,  as  shown  by  Fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  199;  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  by  act  of  March  3,  1857,  as  shown  by  Eleventh  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  229;  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Army  ap- 
propriation act  of  March  3,  1859,  as  shown  by  Eleventh  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  131;  as  to  Massachusetts,  again  by  act  of  July  8, 
1870,  as  shown  in  the  Sixteenth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  197;  as 
to  South  Carolina  by  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 
1903,  as  shown  by  Thirty-second  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1078;  to 
the  State  of  New  York  by  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  of 
February  27,  1906,  as  shown  by  Thirty-fourth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  29;  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  urgent  deficiency  appro- 
priation act  of  February  27,  1906,  as  shown  by  Thirty-fourth 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  29;  and  to  the  State  of  Delaware  by  de- 
ficiency appropriation  act  of  May  30,  1908,  as  shown  by  Thirty- 
fifth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  516. 

The  reason  for  the  passage  of  most  of  these  acts  was  based  upon 
this  proposition : The  Government,  in  its  first  repayment  of  interest, 
repaid  to  the  States  interest  on  the  theory  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment. made  an  appropriation  to  pay  back  to  the  State  a certain 
amount  of  money  the  interest  was  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  the 
partial  payment.  Then,  instead  of  applying  that  payment  by  the 
Government  to  the  payment  of  interest,  or  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est pro  tanto,  it  was  applied  as  a payment  on  the  principal,  and  not 
upon  the  accrued  interest.  The  States  thereafter  objected  to  that 
method  of  settlement,  and  what  was  known  as  the  Maryland  rule 
was  passed,  which  your  committee  vvil  1 note  is  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  bill.  That  rule  was  announced  by  Chairman  Warren,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Claims,  which  really  is  the  rule  that  prevails 
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in  all  commercial  and  business  transactions,  that  when  a payment  on 
a debt  is  made,  it  shall  be  applied  first  to  the  liquidation  of  interest 
charges  and  then  the  balance  shall  apply  on  the  principal,  the'  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  thereafter  to  be  the  interest-bearing  fund.  In- 
stead of  doing  that  they  required  the  payments  in  all  these  cases  to 
be  applied  upon  the  principal  sum.  thereby  cutting  down  the 
interest-bearing  fund  proportionately,  which  was  an  unfair  and  un- 
just way  to  do  it.  Therefore  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  we  pro- 
vide that  this  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  directed  to  reopen, 
examine,  and  audit  the  claim  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  and 
on  account  of  advances  and  expenditures  made  by  that  State  in  the 
W ar  of  1812  to  1815  with  Great  Britain  and  ascertain  and  determine, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  applied  in  the  settlement  of  the  like  claim 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  the  3d  day  of  March.  1857.  the  amount  remaining 
unpaid  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  said  advances 
and  expenditures. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  What  rate  of  interest  did  those  acts  authorize : or 
did  they  authorize  the  payment  of  interest?  Was  it  the  legal  in- 
terest of  the  various  States?  Six  per  cent.  I suppose? 

Mr.  McNeill.  Yes,  sir;  6 per  cent  is  the  legal  rate.  That  was 
the  rate  paid  by  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Capstick.  That  was  the  legal  rate  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McNeill.  That  was  the  legal  rate  at  that  time  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I imagine  it  was  in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I believe  6 per  cent  is  considered  the  legal  rate 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  absence  of  a contract? 

Mr.  McNeill.  I believe  so.  The  rule  adopted,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  submitted  by  Mr.  Warren  in  1902,  analyzes  first  the  fact  that 
these  returns  of  money  have  been  made  by  the  Government  upon  the 
plan  I have  outlined  and  then  it  announces  that  the  principles  to 
govern  the  future  action  of  Congress,  as  declared  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1857,  in  which  Congress  directed  a reexamination  and 
readjustment  of  the  account  of  Maryland,  shall  be  that  interest  shall 
be  calculated  up  to  the  time  of  any  payment  made,  and  to  this  in- 
terest the  payment  shall  first  be  applied,  and  if  it  exceeds  the  in- 
terest due,  the  balance  shall  be  applied  to  diminish  the  principal;  if 
the  payment  falls  short  of  the  interest,  the  balance  of  interest  shall 
not  be  added  to  the  principal  so  as  to  produce  interest.  That  in- 
terest shall  be  allowed  on  such  sums  only  on  which  the  State  either 
paid  interest  or  lost  interest  by  the  transfer  of  an  interest-bearing 
fund. 

These  various  acts  of  Congress,  reauditing  these  accounts,  have 
passed  into  legislation,  and  under  those  acts  the  accounts  of  the 
States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  Delaware — every  State  which  advanced 
money  to  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  North  Carolina — 
have  had  their  accounts  reaudited  in  conformity  with  these  exact 
principles,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine  by  the  most 
thorough  search  of  the  records  of  the  Government,  North  Carolina 
is  the  only  State  which  has  never  had  this  rule  applied  to  her  ad- 
vancements to  the  Government.  In  1858  an  act  of  Congress  was 
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passed  directing  the  Treasury  Department  to  report  to  Congress  the 
names  of  those  States  which  had  filed  claims  for  a reaudit  of  their 
accounts  under  the  Maryland  rule,  the  act  being  passed  a year  after 
the  announcement  of  the  Maryland  rule.  The  Treasury  Department, 
in  conformity  to  that  act,  made  the  report  to  Congress  as  to  the 
States  which  had  filed  application  for  refundments  of  money  due 
them  under  the  Maryland  rule,  but  North  Carolina,  not  having  made 
application,  was  not  included  in  that  list.  The  States  which  were 
included  in  the  list  have  long  since  come  in  for  a readjustment 
of  their  accounts,  and  their  accounts  have  been  readjusted. 

The  inquiry  is  pertinent  as  to  why  North  Carolina  has  never  filed 
application  for  a reaudit  of  her  claims.  Up  to  1837  there  had  been 
no  reaudit  under  this  Maryland  principle.  Until  1857  it  had  not 
been  specifically  enacted  into  law.  When  the  act  of  1858  was  passed 
calling  for  a report  from  the  Treasury  Department  of  States  which 
had  applied  for  refund  North  Carolina,  which  had  not  been  advised 
of  this  reaudit  principle  and  which  had  not  applied  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  such  reaudit,  was  not  included  in  the  Secretary’s 
report,  and  therefore  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  no  official 
record  upon  which  they  could  act.  For  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee I will  say  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Members  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  Avas  a possibility  of  this  law  existing  until  recent 
investigations  of  the  old  State  and  Government  records  disclosed  the 
fact.  That  committee  of  Congress  of  Avhich  Mr.  Warren  was  the 
chairman  repeated  the  statement  which  Avas  made  when  the  Mary- 
land act  of  1857  was  passed,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  one  State 
should  be  put  upon  one  plane  or  principle  and  another  State  put 
upon  a different  plane  or  principle.  Here  is  the  language  that  com- 
mittee used,  and  I think  it  is  proper  for  the  consideration  of  this 
committee : 

Your  committee  are  unable  to  discover  any  reason  resting  in  law  or  justice 
why  the  State  of  North  Carolina  should  not  be  treated  precisely  as  the  States 
enumerated  in  the  above  acts  were  treated.  The  expenditures  were  made  at 
the  same  time  for  the  same  patriotic  purpose,  and  the  relation  of  the  States  to 
each  other  under  the  Constitution  requires  that  as  to  reimbursement  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  they  should  be  treated  alike. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  McNeill.  From  Mr.  Warren’s  report,  of  the  time  the  act  of 
1902  was  passed,  Avhich  is  a repetition  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  passed  the  Maryland  act  of  1857.  Continuing,  the  report  says: 

The  committee  understands  it  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Congress  not  to 
allow  interest  to  a State  for  advances  made  out  of  her  treasury  or  out  of  funds 
raised  by  taxation.  The  only  principle  upon  which  interest  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  the  State  was  by  Avay  of  reimbursing  the  State  where  it  borrowed 
the  money  advanced  and  paid  interest  thereon,  or  where  it  lost  interest  through 
raising  the  funds  advanced  or  expended  by  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties OAvned  by  the  State.  Upon  this  principle  interest  should  be  paid  to  those 
States  only  during  the  time  that  they  actually  paid  interest. 

To  analyze  the  situation,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  here  it  is: 
There  were  about  10  States  that  loaned  money  to  the  Government. 
Under  principles  laid  doAvn  by  Congress  in  about  15  acts  they  have 
all  been  repaid,  everything  they  lent,  Avith  interest,  except  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which  by  some  perfectly  natural  failure  to  make 
a claim  has  been  left  outside  and  has  not  participated  in  this  fund. 
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Mr.  Capstick.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  principle  due  you  at  the 

P1MrnMcNEiLL.  About  $15,000.  interest? 

Mr.  Capstick.  What  is  the  ?m0™, tl  t depends  so  much  upon 
Mr.  McNeill.  The  interest  is  a ^|t«  tihat  depen^  ^ an 

the  audit  by  the  Relative  figures  that  have  been  paid 

opinion.  I can  > 0ne  further  observation : W e are 

to  other  States.  May  1 ma  tliat  gives  us  the  money, 

not  asking  that  this  committee  pas  reaudit  under 

but  simply  that  it  goes  to .the  T tpaatn^  ^ So  f„  as  I 

the  rule  that  has  been  followed  1 y think  ought  to  be 

know,  I have  finished  the  state  £ad  tliese  cases  before,  and  has 

SSES&dfli  States  of  New  York  and  Mn™n«^ 

s « ir^q«hy  w* 

thThe  Chairman.  Mr.  Sizer,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  SIZEK,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

back  $77,000.  The  question  is  defter  Merest  shall  be 

upon  the  original  principal  or  jliethei^^  ^ ^ ^ of  North 

Carohna  anPd  then  the  interest  canceled  first  and  a balance  struck 
in  that  way.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  isn  t it . 

Mr.  McNeill  (interposing).  Absolutely.  the 

The  Chairman  I do  no  applying 

Sfreptu-t^  the  -d  die,;  upon  to  — 

of  the  interest  first, 

isn’t  that  true?  /inml(1:uw  desire  I might  refer 

4£'  - HecSn  of  t-SS?tS  Se«^S  3 

N™  'Yoik ’r.1  Tim  & SWJJ  «d»  f^^i'fpfrailXrt 

States  Reports,  page  598.  Justice  [a“a-  f ds  with  which  to 

of  ,he  fimd 

yT  on  two 

propositions  tTuTambunt 

liftothi? Si5  wIs7a-fbVcongress  in  settlements  that  have  been 
had  with  other  States. 
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\wV  n r We  ,h-T  ,a  transcnPt  from  the  treasurer’s  books  of 
^ u il  CQ?lini’  whlch»  however,  has  not  been  certified,  which  shows 
that  the  State  borrowed  from  these  banks  this  amount  of  money  and 
paid  this  interest,  and  we  have  transcripts  showing  where  the  dif- 
ferent interest  repayments  appear  in  the  books.  We  will  have  that 
properly  certified  if  the  Treasury  Department  requires  it.  As  to 
v hat  lias  been  done  in  respect  to  similar  legislation.  T might  refer 
to  more  recent  legislation.  The  act  approved  February  24  1905 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  identically  the  same  sort  of  claims— 
chums  arising  from  the  War  of  1812— for  the  States  of  New  York 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  copies  of  bills  that 
were  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Sizer.  You  mean  the  act? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sizer.  Yes;  we  have  that  here.  A subsequent  enactment  was 

W%0V  ,CCS1't!  T'  the  *tate,  of  That  act  w»  approved 

June  40,  1906.  That  was  to  make  a report  and  certify  to  Congress 

certain  expenditures  incurred  by  the  State  of  Texas  on  account  of 
her  rangers,  about  the  years  1855  to  1860,  I think.  There  was 
stifi  another  act  of  Congress  passed  March  4.  1907,  in  favor  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  based  on  moneys  she  had  borrowed  to  expend 
for  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  border.  There  was  still 
another  act.  approved  March  4.  1909.  for  the  State  of  Kansas 
1 Jiat  was  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  discount.  The  State  of 
Kansas  had  to  discount  her  bonds,  so  they  paid  not  only  the  interest 
but  the  discount  on  money  borrowed  to  suppress  Indian  hostilities, 
ihose  are  perhaps  the  latest  acts  of  Congress  covering  the  subject 
matter  of  this  class,  but  you  will  find  a great  many  prior  acts. 

i he  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  figures  indicat- 
ing the  amounts  paid  by  the  respective  States  and  the  amounts  that 
were  paid  back  by  the  United  States  Government,  including  interest? 

Mr.  Sizer.  I do  not  know  that  we  have  got  that  entirely  separated, 
but  here  are  the  principal  ones.  I will  give  first  the  name  of  the 
State,  then  the  principal  amount,  and  then  the  interest:  Virginia 

Il7«  jfOQ(i  « •4L>0;06-  She  has  been  Paid  interest  on  that  sum  of 
M <8,498.11.  She  got  a very  early  interest  settlement.  South  Caro- 
lina expended  $155,000.  _ She  has  been  paid  interest  of  $204,504.93. 
Massachusetts— and  I might  say  included  with  Massachusetts  is  the 
State  of  Maine.  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  settled  as  one  State. 

1 he  principal  sum  for  Massachusetts  is  $430,748.26.  on  which  she 

7Qie«nedQ?6<i9,418‘°8;  Pennsylvania  expended  as  principal  $325,- 
< 91.80.  She  has  received  in  interest  $254,340.25.  New  York  expended 
as  Principal  $l;»10o4.0u  She  has  received  as  interest  $158,850.70. 

as  principal  $295,648.03.  She  has  received  „ 
mteiest  $343,38 i.4o.  Delaware  expended  as  principal  $34,545  72 

and  she  has  received  as  interest  $89,780.50.  ' 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  settlements 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Maryland  rule  ? 

Mr.  Sizer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  cancellation  of  the  interest  first  and  the  ap- 
plication of  any  excess  to  the  principal  ? ^ 

Mr.  Sizer.  Yes,  sir. 


were  made  in  accordance 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  question  that  arises 
or  not  the  United  States  Government  owes  the  State  of  No 
lina  approximately  100  years  inteiest . 

Mr!  C™hUrjo'you  know  the  rates  of  interest  paid  in  the  States 

°f»TiSiU“dk“awal  6 per  rent.  I do  not  know  what  the 
interest  was  in  Pennsylvania.  She  sold  bonds.  Part  of  those  bonds 
werett  6 per  cent  and  part  of  them  were  at  SJ  per  cent.  New  It  ork 

SMr  SciThe  reason  that  I asked  the  question  is  that  I know 
of  transactions  taking  place  in  which  the  rate  of  pterost  m 10  pet 
cent  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  during  the  time  1 hvecl  theie  ana 
I understood  at  that  time  that  there  was  no  limit  as  regards  the  lates 

0fMreMcNhh  (interposing).  The  acts  of  North  Carolina  allowed 

‘'“ThfcHhtfUd^rL0 no' doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  of  $92,000  advanced  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr  SiznnAhKXed1 to  bKtfiat  the  Government  h«  made 
what  they  consider  to  be  a correct  settlement  m allowing  $ 7,000, 
since  t lie  "State  may  have,  in  her  zeal  to  get  troops  m the  field,  m- 
cm  red  some  expenditures  the  War  Department  would  consider  not 
a nrooer  expense  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  reimbursement 
‘ i \,ii  ,h*  states  did  that,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  the  diflei- 
ence  between  the  $77,000  and  the  $96,000  possibly  represents  some, 
cxnenditures  which  may  not  have  been  for  military  purposes,  and 
the  accounting  officers  have,  therefore,  cut  them  oiffi  lhe  amount 
nf  the  original  claim  which  was  paid  back  to  the  State  is  . 

I have  my  doubts  about  the  balance  between  that  and  the  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  State  as  representing  the  principal  account,  ±oi  t 
venqnn  that  the  accounting  officers  have  passed  on  that,  makine  t 
dTeZb^lXTwbdelt  was  a meritorious  expense,  it  was  not 
a legitimate  expense  against  the  United  otates.  , 

Mr  McNeill.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  your  possible  use  we  ha 
prepared  a little  resume  of  what  we  have  said,  and  m the  con  ideia- 
tkS  of  your  report  on  this  bill,  if  you  can  make  some  use  of  it 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  incorporate  in  the  record  and 
have  printed  whatever  you  gentlemen  consider  is  necessary  to  a 
Ml instigation  of  this  matter.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you 
gentlemen  wish  to  present  this  morning . 

Mr  McNeill.  I think  that  covers  the  case. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.15  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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IMMIGRATION  OF  ALIENS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


January  31,  1916. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Burnett,  from  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 


[To  accompany  H.  It.  103S4.] 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  10384)  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens 
to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the  United  States,  reports  the  same 
to  the  House,  and  recommends  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  bill  reported  is  in  part  a codification  of  present  immigra- 
tion laws.  However,  a number  of  important  amendments  have  been 
made  to  the  existing  law. 

The  first  important  amendment  is  on  page  2,  line  14,  an  increase 
of  the  head  tax  from  $4  to  $8.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  law  is 
so  changed  that  children  under  16  years  of  age  accompanying  their 
father  or  their  mother  are  exempted  entirely  from  head  tax.  Under 
the  present  law  every  alien,  even  the  babe  in  the  arms  of  its  mother, 
is  required  to  pay  a head  tax  of  $4.  This,  the  committee  thought, 
was  rather  a harsh  provision,  and  therefore  exempted  children  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

The  next  important  provision  is  on  page  3,  line  12.  Under  the 
present  law  aliens  who  enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninter- 
rupted residence  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  such 
entrance,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  are  exempted  entirely  from 
head  tax  even  if  they  should  intend  to  remain  permanently.  This 
bill  removes  this  exemption  and  puts  all  countries  on  a plane  of 
equality  in  that  respect.  However,  the  committee  realized  that  the 
exceptional  conditions  along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders 
required  exceptional  treatment.  Across  the  boundary  from  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  there  are  a number  of  small 
cities  and  towns.  Across  the  Canadian  border  there  are  a number  of 
important  cities  and  villages.  In  normal  times  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  these  Canadian  and  Mexican  cities  and  towns  visit  the 
United  States  on  business  or  pleasure  from  time  to  time. 
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They  usually  return  to  their  homes  after  a temporary  stay,  and 
the  committee  did  not  think  it  wise  to  interrupt  this  intercourse, 
and  has  therefore  undertaken  to  permit  it  as  usual,  and  without  the 
payment  of  head  tax.  The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  given  the  power  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe  the  conditions  necessary 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  these  exemptions.  The  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral believes  that  it  will  be  a simple  matter  to  establish  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  will  avoid  irritation  and  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
the  real  residents  of  neighboring  countries,  while  forbidding  the 
entry  of  aliens  through  Canadian  and  Mexican  ports  under  condi- 
tions more  favorable  than  those  found  at  such  ports  as  Boston, 
New  York,  or  New  Orleans. 

To  the  excluded  classes  we  have  added  persons  of  constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiority.  This  term  is  unfamiliar  to  laymen  and  to 
some  physicians  not  engaged  in  the  special  field  of  the  alienist.  With 
alienists,  however,  it  has  a well-defined  meaning.  One  has  defined  it 
to  be  “ a congenital  defect  in  the  emotional  or  volitional  fields  of 
mental  activity  which  results  in  inability  to  make  proper  adjustment 
to  the  environments.”  During  the  last  several  years  the  number  of 
aliens  insane  entering  New  York  institutions  for  the  insane  has 
greatly  increased,  until  it  costs  the  State  more  than  $3,000,000  an- 
nually to  take  care  of  its  alien  insane. 

The  following  statements  will  be  illuminating  on  this  question  : 

On  page  9,  report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Alienists  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1911,  is  the  following: 


It  must  be  remembered  that  foreign  countries  look  with  favor  upon  the  emi- 
gration to  America  of  diseased  and  defective  persons.  Examination  by  Ameri- 
can officials  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  in  Europe  has  been  strenuously  op- 
posed by  certain  foreign  Governments,  and  it  is  a notorious  fact,  commented 
upon  in  every  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  that 
the  steamship  companies  make  only  the  most  perfunctory  medical  examination 
of  passengers  upon  their  departure  for  America.  Thus  there  are  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  diseased  persons  embarking  for  this  country.  In  the  case  of 
those  returning,  however,  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The  passengers  are 
carefully  scrutinized  by  ships’  surgeons  at  the  gangway  as  they  embark  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  steamship  officials  or 
the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments  stationed  on  such  ships  are  peremp- 
torily refused  passage,  even  although  they  have  been  only  a short  time  away 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  owe  their  allegiance.  Cases  are  not  decided 
individually  upon  their  merits,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  learned  that  an  applicant 
for  passage  has  been  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  he  is  at  once  rejected. 
It  can  be  seen  that  with  an  unimpeded  flow  of  inferior  immigrants  to  this 
country,  and  with  an  outflow  which  is  so  carefully  regulated  that  only  the 
prosperous  and  sound  can  return,  we  must  ultimately  become  the  asylum  for 
an  increasing  number  of  those  unable  to  sustain  themselves. 


On  page  22  of  the  same  report  is  the  following : 


For  the  first  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  migration 
of  the  races  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  to  this  country  (to  which  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia  have  contributed  nearly  500,000  persons  a year) 
it  is  noted  that  the  increase  of  patients  of  those  nationalities  in  the  State 
hospitals  was  gradual.  By  1905,  however,  it  was  possible  to  predict  that  when 
the  effects  of  the  “ new  immigration  ” commenced  to  be  felt  the  “ old  immigra- 
gration  ” (of  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians)  would  be  outdone  in  the 
numbers  of  insane  added  to  the  foreign-born  population  of  our  State  hospitals. 
To-day  that  prediction  is  fulfilled,  and  during  the  year  more  than  55  per  cent 
of  the  aliens  deported  by  the  United  States  Immigration  Service  were  natives 
of  those  three  countries. 
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The  New  York  Times  of  March  28.  1912,  says: 

INSANE  ALIENS. 

The  Times  is  informed  by  Secretary  McGarr,  of  tbe  State  commission  in 
lunacy,  that  of  tlie  31,432  insane  patients  under  treatment*  in  tbe  14  State 
hospitals  on  February  10  last,  13,163,  or  41.9  per  cent,  were  aliens.  Foreign- 
born  patients  have  increased  since  the  February  census  of  December  31.  1903, 
by  1,552,  or  13.4  per  cent.  In  the  two  State  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane 
there  were  1,230  patients  on  February  10,  of  whom  nearly  44.4  per  cent  were  of 
alien  birth ; the  Federal  census  of  1910  showed  a percentage  of  aliens  to  total 
population  in  this  State  of  29.9  per 'cent. 

The  prevalence  of  insanity  among  immigrants  is  evidently  much  greater  than 
among  the  native  born.  Of  the  5,700  patients  admitted  to  the  civil  hospitals 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1911,  2,737,  or  4S  per  cent,  were  aliens,  and 
1,481,  or  26  per  cent,  were  of  alien  parentage,  while  only  1,224,  less  than  26 
per  cent,  were  of  native  stock.  Of  the  whole  number,  the  nativity  of  but  218, 
which  is  3.8  per  cent,  was  not  ascertainable.  Insanity  among  the  foreign  peo- 
ples of  this  city  occurs  in  a still  larger  percentage  of  cases.  Of  the  first  admis- 
sions to  the  hospitals,  2,006  out  of  3,221  residents  of  the  city  were  of  foreign 
birth ; that  is  64.1  per  cent,  although  the  foreign-born  population  is  but  40.4 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  physicians  and  alienists  have  urged 
the  inclusion  of  the  class  above  referred  to  in  this  bill  among  those 
to  be  debarred. 

This  section  also  adds  vagrants  and  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  in  any  form. 

Also  those  who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of 
property  or  are  affiliated  with  or  are  members  of  organizations  that 
do  so.  This,  however,  is  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  proviso 
on  page  9 : 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons  con- 
victed or  who  admit  the  commission  or  who  teach  or  advocate  the  commission 
of  an  offense  purely  political. 

To  the  clause  in  said  section  defining  contract  laborers  we  add  the 
words  “ whether  such  offers  or  promises  are  true  or  false,”  so  as  to 
reach  those  who  have  been  induced  to  migrate  by  persons  who  desire 
to  exploit  them. 

The  present  law  makes  aliens  deportable  who  have  within  one  year 
from  date  of  application  for  admission  been  deported  because  they 
had  been  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  the  United  States.  We 
so  amend  the  law  as  to  make  all  aliens  deportable  who  have  been 
deported  under  any  provision  of  this  act  and  again  seek  admission 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  deportation,  unless  prior  to 
reembarkation  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  consented  to  their 
reapplying  for  admission. 

This  section  also  adds  stowaways  to  the  excluded  classes,  with  the 
provision  that  they  may  be  admitted  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Hindus,  by  name,  are  added  to  the  excluded  classes  by  this  section. 
So  are  those  who  can  not  become  eligible  to  become  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  agree- 
ments as  to  passports,  or  by  treaties,  or  conventions  now  existing  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  made.  In  section  3 an  illiteracy  test  for  the 
admission  of  aliens  is  made.  It  is  as  follows : 

That  after  three  months  from  the  approval  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  the 
aliens  who  are  by’  law  now  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States, 
the  following  persons  shall  also  be  excluded  from  admission  thereto,  to  wit : 

All  aliens  over  16  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  can 
not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect,  including 
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Hebrew  or  Yiddish:  Provided,  That  any  admissible  alien  or  any  alien  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 
bring  in  or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather  over  55  years  of  age,  his 
wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter,  if 
otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not ; and  such  relative 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter.  That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
aliens  can  read  the  immigrant  inspectors  shall  be  furnished  with  slips,  of  uni- 
form size,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  con- 
taining not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  40  words  in  ordinary  use,  printed 
in  plainly  legible  type  in  some  one  of  the  various  languages  and  dialects  of 
immigrants.  Each  alien  may  designate  the  particular  language  or  dialect  in 
which  he  desires  the  .examination  to  be  made,  and  shall  be  required  to  read 
the  words  printed  on  the  slip  in  such  language  or  dialect. 

This  proposition  to  subject  aliens  applying  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  to  the  reading  test  has  been  before  Congress  several 
times. 

A lull  containing  a similar  provision  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland  on  March  2,  1897,  and  was  promptly  passed  over  his  veto 
by  the  House,  and  would  have  been  so  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  reached  that  body  right  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  that  Congress  and  was  crowded  out  by  other  important 
measures. 

The  bill  reported  by  this  committee  is  much  more  liberal  than  the 
one  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland.  Besides  that  was  19  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  the  active  immigration  to  this  country  was  only 
230,832,  while  for  1914  it  was  251,612  from  South  Italy  alone. 

The  small  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  had 
not  then  even  begun  to  effect  economic  conditions. 

In  February,  1913,  it  passed  both  Houses  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  It  passed  the  Senate  over  the 
veto  by  a vote  of  4 to  1,  and  was  only  lost  in  the  House  by  a few 
votes. 

During  the  Sixty-third  Congress  it  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of 
2 to  1,  and  in  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  7 or  8 to  1,  and  only  failed 
by  a few  votes  of  passage  over  President  Wilson’s  veto. 

It  has  come  up  in  almost  every  Congress  for  the  past  15  or  20 
years,  and  Mr.  Gompers  says  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  on  January  29,  1915 : 

If  ever  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  has  given  indorsement  to  any 
measure  of  legislation,  it  certainly  has  done  so  to  the  principles  embodied  in 
this  bill. 

The  great  labor  and  farmer  organizations  of  the  country,  both 
North  and  South,  and  many  of  the  large  patriotic  organizations  have 
for  years,  by  action  of  their  national  and  local  conventions,  indorsed 
this  text  and  petitioned  Congress  to  enact  it  into  law.  The  legisla- 
tures of  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  of  many  other 
States  passed  resolutions  and  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  it.  Within 
the  last  week  the  Women’s  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has,  by  resolution,  asked  Congress  to  pass  it.  The  people  of 
the  whole  country  understand  it,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
indorse  it. 

Even  during  these' times  of  war  in  Europe  446,474  aliens  came  in. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  as  many  went  out,  most  of  them  in  response 
to  the  cal!  to  the  colors  on  the  other  side.  But  not  only  will  most 
of  the  survivors  of  those  who  departed  return,  but  it  is  thought  by 
many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  land  that  millions  more  of  the  poorest 
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and  most  illiterate  will  come  to  this  country.  The  best  will  stay  to 
rehabilitate  their  stricken  countries,  and  the  worst  will  flock  to  our 
land  and  beat  down  the  price  of  labor,  and  erect  the  lowest  stand- 
ard of  living  which  decent  men  can  conceive. 

The  recent  strike  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  this  kind  of  labor  even  in  these  good 
times.  I quote  the  following  from  a recent  statement  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations : 

A Government  investigation  published  in  1910  showed  that  70.8  per  cent  of 
the  steel  workers  at  Youngstown  were  of  foreign  birth.  In  330  families 
I * * * the  heads  of  families  earned  an  average  of  $440  a year.  Forty  per 

cent  of  these  heads  of  families  earned  less  than  $400  per  year ; and  14  per 
cent  earned  less  than  .$200  per  year.  * * * During  all  these  years  the  men 

| lived  in  squalid,  crowded  rooms.  Overcrowding  and  poor  diet  aided  the  rapid 
spread  of  trachoma,  a disease  always  associated  with  dire  poverty. 

Is  it  right  that  American  laborers  and  their  families  should  be 
forced  to  live  amid  such  revolting  environments  and  such  debasing 
conditions?  Yet  that  is  the  result  of  pouring  in  the  millions  of 
illiterates  from  Europe  to  beat  down  the  price  of  the  toil  of  the 
man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  The  illiteracy  test 
is  restrictive  as  well  as  selective  and  in  normal  times  will  keep 
out  more  than  200,000  of  just  such  as  brought  about  those  conditions 
at  Youngstown.  In  1907  Congress  created  a commission  to  investi- 
gate the  immigration  question  and  to  report  its  conditions.  This 
commission,  after  nearly  four  years  of  investigation  and  study,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  made  its  report  to  Congress.  There 
were  nine  members  of  this  commission,  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  making  the  following  statement: 

The  investigations  of  the  commission  show  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor 
in  basic  industries  to  an  extent  which  indicates  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor 
in  the  industries  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  therefore  demand  legislation 
which  will  at  the  present  time  restrict  the  further  admission  of  such  unskilled 
labor.  * * * 

As  far  as  possible  the  aliens  excluded  should  be  those  who,  by  reason  of 
their  personal  qualities,  would  least  readily  be  assimilated  or  would  make  the 
least  desirable  citizens. 

They  then  say: 

The  commission  as  a whole  recommends  restriction  as  demanded  by  economic, 
moral,  and  social  considerations,  furnishes  in  its  report  reasons  for  such  restric- 
tions, and  points  out  methods  by  which  Congress  can  attain  the  desired  result 
if  its  judgment  coincides  with  that  of  the  commission. 

Eight  out  of  the  nine,  after  citing  various  methods  of  restriction, 
concurred  in  the  following  report: 

A majority  of  the  commission  favor  the  reading  and  writing  test  as  the  most 
feasible  single  method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigration. 

It  is  certainly  interesting,  and  we  believe  important,  to  know  some 
of  the  reasons  which  led  the  commission  up  to  these  conclusions,  and 
we  will  make  a few  extracts  from  the  “ Brief  statement  of  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  commission."  On  page  25  of  this 
statement  they  say : 

The  proportion  of  the  more  serious  crimes  of  homicide,  blackmail,  and  robbery, 
as  well  as  the  least  serious  offenses,  is  greater  among  the  foreign-born.  The 
disproportion  in  this  regard  is  due  principally  to  the  prevalence  of  homicides 
and  other  crimes  of  personal  violence  among  Italians  and  to  the  violation  of  city 
ordinances  previously  mentioned. 
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On  pages  29  and  30  they  say : 

It  is  certain  that  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants  have  almost  com- 
pletely monopolized  unskilled  labor  activities  in  many  of  the  more  important 
industries.  This  phase  of  the  industrial  situation  was  made  the  most  important 
and  exhaustive  feature  of  the  commission’s  investigation,  and  the  results  show 
that  while  the  competition  of  these  immigrants  has  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
highly  skilled  trades,  nevertheless,  through  lack  of  industrial  progress  and  by 
reason  of  large  and  constant  reenforcement  from  abroad,  it  has  kept  conditions 
in  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupations  from  advancing. 

Several  elements  peculiar  to  the  new  immigrants'  contributed  to  this  result. 
They  came  from  countries  where  low  economic  conditions  prevailed  and  where 
conditions  of  labor  were  bad.  They  were  content  to  accept  wages  and  conditions 
which  the  native  American  and  immigrants  of  the  older  class  had  come  to  regard 
as  unsatisfactory.  They  were  not,  as  a rule,  engaged  at  lower  wages  than  had 
been  paid  to  the  older  workmen  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  but  their  presence 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers  prevented  progress  among  the  older  wage- 
earning class,  and  as  a result  that  class  of  employees  was  gradually  replaced. 
An  instance  of  this  displacement  is  shown  in  the  experience  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania.  This  section  of  the  bituminous  field 
was  the  one  first  entered  by  the  new  immigrants,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
old  workers  was  soon  under  way.  Some  of  them  entered  other  occupations  and 
many  of  them  migrated  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  Middle  West.  Later  these  fields 
were  also  invaded  by  the  new  immigrants,  and  large  numbers  of  the  old  workers 
again  migrated  to  the  mines  of  the  Southwest,  where  they  still  predominate 
The  effect  of  the  new  immigration  is  clearly  shown  in  the  western  Pennsylvania 
fields,  where  the  average  wage  of  the  bituminous  coal  worker  is  42  cents  a day 
below  the  average  wage  in  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest.  Incidentally,  hours 
of  labor  are  longer  and  general  working  conditions  poorer  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mines  than  elsewhere.  Another  characteristic  of  the  new  immigrants  contrib- 
uted to  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  impossibility  of  successfully 
organizing  them  into  labor  unions.  Several  attempts  at  organization  were  made, 
but  the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  to  whom  prevailing  conditions  seemed 
unusually  favorable  contributed  to  the  failure  to  organize.  A similar  situation 
has  prevailed  in  other  great  industries. 

Eight  of  the  nine  members  of  the  commission,  as  stated  above, 
recommended  the  illiteracy  test  as  the  most  feasible  method  of  keep- 
ing out  this  very  kind  of  immigration. 

ihe  committee  believes  that  those  who  are  fleeing  from  religious 
persecution  should  find,  as  they  always  have  found,  a city  of  refuge 
on  our  shores.  Hence  the  following  provision  excepting  immigrants 
of  that  class  from  the  illiteracy  test  where  they  are  otherwise  ad- 
missible : 

^AU  aliens  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immigration 
offlcei  oi  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  are  seeking  admission  to  the 
United  States  to  avoid  religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  their  last  perma- 
nent residence,  whether  such  persecution  be  evidenced  by  overt  acts  or  bv 
laws  or  governmental  regulations  that  discriminate  against  the  alien  or  the  race 
to  which  he  belongs  because  of  his  religious  faith. 

Another  important  change  in  the  present  law  is  an  increase  in  the 
fines  and  penalties  imposed  on  steamship  and  other  transportation 
companies  that  bring  in  inadmissible  aliens.  The  last  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  great  reduc- 
tion m the  number  of  immigrant  arrivals  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Euiope,  24,111  immigrants  were  debarred  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  191.1.  This  can  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  attributing  it 
to  the  gross  lawlessness  of  steamship  and  other  transportation  lines 
whose  freight  of  human  souls  being  reduced  by  the  war  in  Europe 
weie  determined  to  make  it  up  by  increasing  the  number  of  inadmis- 
sibles  carried  by  them.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  making  these 
lawbreakers  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  tlie  law  which  they  have  violated. 
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The  present  law  does  not  require  the  transportation  companies  to 
refund  to  the  alien  his  cost  of  transportation  coining  over.  This  is 
remedied  by  making  the  amount  of  the  transportation  over  a part  of 
the  penaltjr  on  the  company  bringing  him  in,  and  said  amount  is  to 
be  refunded  to  the  immigrant. 

Another  important  amendment  is  that  excluding  deserting  alien 
seamen.  Some  of  these  work  their  way  over  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies with  the  intention  of  deserting,  and  in  that  way  evading  the 
present  law,  which  does  not  exclude  them.  This  practice  is  taken  care 
of  by  sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34  of  this  bill. 

There  are  many  other  important  changes  of  existing  law  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  but  most  of  them  are  of  an  administra- 
tive character  and  will  not  be  here  specifically  referred  to. 

The  committee  has  labored  earnestly  in  its  efforts  to  keep  out  the 
most  undesirable  of  those  coming  to  our  shores  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  the  immigration  of  those  who  come  to  make  their  homes 
with  us,  to  promote  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  our 
country,  and  to  become  permanent  citizens  of  our  great  Government. 
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POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


January  31,  1916.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Moon,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office,  ^ncl  Post  Roads. 

submitted  the  following 


SEPOKT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  10484.] 

i The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  in  presenting 
tins  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submits  the  following: 

f°r  the  fis,cal  .year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was 
$313,364,667.  The  estimates  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1 917,  amount  to  $316,364,879.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $320,509  879 
I he  increase  m the  estimates  of  the  department  over  the  appropria- 
tion  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  is  due  to  the  normal 
growth  ol  the  service.  The  increase  of  recommendations  by  the 
Committee  over  the  estimates  of  the  department  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  was  not  content  with  the  appropriation  of 
$48,500,000  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Rural  Delivery 
Service  and  increased  the  amount  to  $53,000,000,  the  same  as  carried 
in  the  appropriation  for  1916.  There  were  some  other  increases  and 
decreases,  which  brought  about  the  result  as  above  stated. 

lhe  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  sets  forth  fully  the  use  of  the 
money  heretofore  appropriated  and  the  revenues  to  be  expected  and 
expended  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

The  following  tables  show  the  appropriations  for  1916,  the  estimates 
ol  the  department  lor  the  year  1917,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  for  1917,  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Assistant  Postmasters  General, 
and  in  them  may  be  found  the  separate  items  of  appropriations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  offices,  and  the  total  of  all 
appropriations,  estimates,  and  recommendations. 
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POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 


Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  1917. 


Appropri- 
ated, 1916. 


Estimate  for 
1917. 


Committee 
recommends 
for  1917. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


Rent  building,  supplies,  and  mail-bag  repair  sbop. . 
Gas,  electric  light,  and  power,  mail-bag  repair  shop 
Post-office  inspectors: 

Salaries 

Per  diem 

Post-office  inspectors’  clerks: 

Division  headquarters 

Traveling  expenses 

Livery  hire 

Miscellaneous  expenses .• 

Payment  of  rewards 

Acting  employees  for  those  injured,  etc 

Travel  expenses,  Postmaster  General 

Total 


$32,000 

4.500 

779. 500 
261,400 

134, 000 
43, 750 

45. 000 

7. 500 

25. 000 

134. 500 

1,000 


1, 468, 150 


$32, 000 

4.000 

783, 700 
262, 860 

134.000 
43, 850 

45. 000 
7, 500 

25. 000 

234.000 

1.000 


1, 572, 910 


$32, 000 

4.000 

783, 700 
262, 860 

134. 000 
43, 850 

45. 000 
7,500 

25.000 

234. 000 

1.000 


1,572,910 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


Compensation  to  postmasters 

C ompensation  to  assistant  postmasters 

Clerks  and  employees  at  first  and  second  class  post  offices 

Compensation  to  printers,  mechanics,  etc 

Compensation  to  watchmen,  messengers,  etc 

Clerks  in  charge  contract  stations 

Substitutes  for  clerks  on  vacation 

Temporary  and  auxiliary  clerk  hire 

Separating  mails '. 

Unusual  conditions 

Allowance  to  thi  .'d-elass  offices 

Rent,  light,  and  fuel,  first,  second,  and  third  class  post  offices. 

Miscellaneous  items,  first  and  second  class  post  offices 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  extension  Washington-Alaska 

military  cable  and  telegraph  system 

Letter  carriers .’ 

Substitutes  for  letter  carriers 

Letter  carriers,  new  offices 

Horse-hire  allowance  (screen-wagon  service) 

Mail-messenger  service 

Car-fare  and  bicycle  allowance 

Pneumatic-tube  service 

Street-car  collection  service 

Marine  postal  service,  Detroit,  Mich 

Car  fare,  special-delivery  service 

Fees,  special-delivery  messengers 

Travel  expenses 


30,750.000 

3. 200. 000 
46. 0"2,100 

44, 600 
1,404;  000 

1.100.000 

450. 000 

2, 000, 000 

675. 000 
90, 000 

1.700.000 

5. 200. 000 

350. 000 


37, 700, 000 

2. 975. 000 

100, 000 

4. 900. 000 

2, 000, 000 

525, 000 
966, 800 
10, 000 
6, 500 
13,000 

2. 225.000 

1,000 


31,000,000 


50, 700, 000 
59, 000 
1,  350, 000 
1, 160, 000 


1, 800, 000 

710.000 

90. 000 

1.775.000 

5. 500. 000 

350. 000 

300. 000 
38,800,000 

3. 675. 000 

75. 000 

5. 565. 000 

2. 193.000 

625. 000 

976. 000 

10.000 

7,250 

13,000 
2, 000,000 
1,000 


31,000,000 

3. 200. 000 
1 47, 900, 000 

62,000 

1.400.000 

1. 160. 000 


1,800,000 

710.000 
90, 000 

1. 775. 000 

5. 500. 000 

350. 000 


39, 100, 000 

3. 675. 000 

75. 000 

5. 565. 000 

2.193.000 

625. 000 

976. 000 

10. 000 

7, 250 

13,000 
2, 000, 000 
1,000 


Total 


144, 46S, 000 


148, 734, 250 


149, 187, 250 


SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


Inland  transportation: 

Star  routes,  Alaska 

Steamboats 

Mail-messenger  service  (transferred  to  First  Assistant) . 
Pneumatic-tube  service  (transferred  to  First  Assistant) 
Screen-wagon  service  (transferred  to  First  Assistant)... 

Inland  transportation,  railroads 

Freight  or  expressage,  postal  supplies 

Railway  post-office  car  service 

Railway  Mail  Service 

Traveling  expenses,  railway  mail  clerks 

Temporary  clerk  hire,  railway  mail  clerks 

Substitutes,  railway  mail  clerks 

Actual  necessary  expenses,  division  superintendent 

Rent,  light,  and  fuel,  etc.,  Railway  Mail  Service 

Per  diem  allowance,  assistant  superintendents 

Electric  and  cable  car  service : . . . 

For  experimental  aerial  mail  service 

Transportation,  foreign  mails 

Assistant  superintendent,  foreign  mails 

Balances  due  foreign  countries 

Travel  expenses 


304, 090 
1,049,400 


56,188,000 

510. 000 
5, 412, 000 

28, 521, 440 
1, 534, 500 
67, 500 
143, 900 
55, 200 

770. 000 
3, 607 

784.000 


4,000,000 
2, 500 
081, 800 
1,000 


306, 000 
1, 060, 000 


59, 300, 000 

645. 000 

4. 412.000 
29,725,050 

1, 488, 336 
60, 000 
193, 900 

55. 000 
606, 723 

2, 660 

660. 000 

50. 000 

3. 930. 000 
2, 500 

681,700 

1,000 


306,000 
1,060, 000 


59, 185, 000 

645. 000 
4, 397, 000 

29, 725, 050 
1, 488, 336 
60,000 
193, 900 
55,000 
606, 723 
2, 660 

660. 000 


3,430,000 
2,500 
681, 700 
1,000 


Total 


100,028,847 


103, 179,869 


102, 499, 869 


1 Revised  estimate. 
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Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  1917 — Continued. 


Appropri- 
ated, 1916. 

Estimate  for 
1917. 

Committee 
recommends 
for  1917. 

THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Manufacture  adhesive  postage  stamps,  etc 

$810, 000 

8806, 000 

$806, 000 

Manufacture  stamped  envelopes,  etc 

1,650,000 

1,516, 000 

1, 516, 000 

Agent  and  assistants  to  distribute  stamped  envelopes 

20, 500 

15, 500 

15, 500 

Manufacture  postal  cards 

385, 000 

360, 000 

360, 000 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 

250 

150 

150 

Limited  indemnity: 

Domestic 

110, 000 

238, 000 

200, 000 

International 

15, 000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

Travel  expenses.  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Trave’ing  expenses,  Postal  Savings  System 

500 

500 

500 

Total 

2, 999, 250 

2, 947, 150 

2, 909, 150 

FOURTH  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER.  GENERAL. 

Stationery,  money-order  offices,  etc 

312,500 

260,000 

260,000 

Official  and  registry  envelopes 

85,520 

72, 700 

72,700 

Blank  books,  etc.,  Postal  Savings  System 

100,000 

100,000 

75,000 

Supplies,  City  Delivery  Service 

250, 000 

225, 000 

225,000 

Postmarking,  rating,  and  other  stamps 

40,000 

30.000 

30,000 

Letter  balances,  etc 

100,000 

50,000 

50, 000 

Wrapping  paper 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Twine,  and  tying  devices 

200, 000 

225, 000 

■ 250,000 

Facing  slips,  etc.,  intaglio  seals,  etc 

87.000 

120,000 

120, 000 

Purchase,  exchange,  and  repair  of  tvpewriting  machines,  etc. . 

120,000 

135,000 

135, 000 

Supplies,  Rural  Delivery  Service 

45,000 

12, 000 

12,000 

Expenses,  shipment  of  supplies 

145.000 

140,000 

125,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Division  of  Supplies 

30,000 

25.000 

25,000 

Miscellaneous  items 

125, 000 

70.000 

40.000 

70.000 

40.000 

Canceling  machines 

300,000 

300,000 

250, 000 

Mechanical  and  labor-saving  devices 

50,000 

100,000 

75,000 

Mail  bags,  etc 

378,000 

480,000 

480, 000 

Compensation  to  labor,  mail  bag  shop,  etc 

148,400 

155,000 

155, 000 

Inland  transportation,  star  routes 

Pay  of  rural  letter  carriers 

8. 675. 000 

8, 675. 000 

8, 675, 000 

53,000,000 

48, 500, 000 

53,000,000 

Experimental  village  delivery  service 

200, 000 

200,000 

200, 000 

Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

64, 407, 420 

59, 930, 700 

64,340,700 

RESUME. 


Office  of  the  Postmaster  General 

Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

T otal 

81,468,150 
144, 468, 000 
100, 028, 847 
2,992,250 
64,407,420 

SI, 572, 910 
148, 734, 250 
103, 179, 869 
2, 947, 150 
59,930,700 

SI, 572, 910 
149, 187, 250 
102,499,869 
2, 909, 150 
64, 340, 700 

313,364,667 

316, 364,879 

320, 509, 879 

1 Revised  estimates. 


Estimates  for  1917  over  appropriations  for  1916 83,000,212 

R ecommendations  of  committee  over  estimates 4,175, 000 


It  is  not  regarded  as  necessary  by  the  committee  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  in  this  report  of  the  new  legislation  presented  in  the  bill 
as  it  must  be  discussed  in  the  House  if  a rule  is  made  making  it  in 
order.  Then,  too,  the  hearings  heretofore  held  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  set  forth  fully  and  concisely  the  reasons  for  the  legislation, 
and  the  reports  of  the  department  on  the  same  are  also  printed  in 
the  hearings,,  which  are  available  to  each  Member  of  the  House. 
This  legislation  is  familiar  to  a large  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  having  heretofore  been  enacted  in  its  main  features  by  the 
House,  but  failed  to  become  a law  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  did  not  reach  it  in  time  in  the  last  session  for  its  consideration. 


o 


64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  J Report 
1st  Session.  ( ( No.  93. 


FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  OF  CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  & 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 


January  29,  1916. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Barnhart,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  80.] 

The  Committee  on  Printing,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
House  resolution  (II.  Res.  SO)  providing  for  the  printing  of  10,000 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  reports  the  same  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  estimated  cost  will  be  $107.92. 

The  unencumbered  balance  of  the  allotment  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing for  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 6,  is  $789,378.26. 

The  said  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  resolution  80. 

Resolution  for  printing  10,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  10,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  the  financial  transactions, 
history,  and  operation  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  Co.,  being 
No.  6834  of  the  docket  of  said  commission. 


o 


64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  I Report 
1st  Session.  j I No^91^ 


REPORTS  OF  THE  ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION. 


January  29,  1916. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Barnhart,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT. 


[To  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  11.] 

The  Committee  on  Printing,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  11)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  5,000  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission,  reports  the  same  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  resolution  he  agreed  to. 

The  estimated  cost  will  he  $7,851.39. 

The  unincumbered  balance  of  the  allotment  for  printing  and  binding 
for  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  is  $789,378.26. 

The  resolution  as  amended  is  as  follows: 

House  concurrent  resolution  11. 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  reports  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  in  two 
volumes,  for  the  period  from  March  12,  1914,  to  December  31, 1915,  inclusive,  together 
with  accompanying  maps,  charts,  and  profiles,  be  printed  as  a House  document,  and 
that  6,000  additional  copies  be  printed,  of  which  3,000  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1,500  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  1,500  copies  for  the_use 
of  the  commission. 


o 


o4th  Congress,  I HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  ( Report 
1st  Session.  ) I No.  90* 


LOAN  OF  TENTS  AND  COTS  FOR  ENCAMPMENT  UNITED 
CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


January  29,  1916.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Dent,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT . 


[To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  76.] 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  joint 
esolution  (S.  J.  Res.  76)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  loan 
,000  tents  and  1,000  cots  for  the  use  of  the  encampment  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  to  be  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in 
May,  1916,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a recom- 
mendation that  it  do  pass,  and  in  support  thereof  submit  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War: 

January  20, 1916. 


The  Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  Senate  joint  resolution  76,  Sixty-fourth 
C-ongress,  first  session,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  loan  1,000  tents  and  1,000 
cots  for  the  use  of  the  encampment  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  to  be  held  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  May,  1916.  ...  . 

If  Congress  so  orders  or  directs,  it  is  believed  the  property  in  question  can  be  fur- 
nished at  the  time  stated. 

Verv  respectfully, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


o 


64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Report 

1st  Session.  j | No.  87. 


INDIAN  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


January  28,  1916. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Stephens  of  Texas,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

(To  accompany  H.  R.  10385.] 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  presents  the  accompanying  bill 
(H.  R.  10385)  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes,  for’the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  submits  in  explanation  thereof  the 
following : 

The  items  adopted  in  this  bill  are  estimated  for  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  are  found  on  pages 
437  to  511,  inclusive,  and  aggregate  the  sum  of  $10,175,036.66, 
exclusive  of  trust  funds. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  or  as 
carried  in  the  joint  resolution  passed  extending  the  previous  law,  was 
$8,925,455. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  exceed  the 
current  law  $1,249,581.66. 

Your  committee  have  recommended  in  the  accompanying  bill  the 
appropriation  of  sums  amounting  to  $9,357,146.66,  thus  reducing  the 
department  estimates  $817,890,  exclusive  of  trust  funds. 

The  bill  recommends  gratuity  appropriations  payable  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  amounting  to  $6,993,266.66;  reimbursable  from 
Indian  funds,  $1,518,520;  treaty  items,  $845,360,  exclusive  of  Indian 
trust  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Indians,  $1,206,650. 

The  department’s  estimates  submitted  to  us  contained  several 
claims  which  it  recommended  for  payment.  ’The  committee  refused 
their  payment,  except  one,  which  was  for  less  than  $100. 

All  items  of  legislation  found  in  the  estimates  have  been  stricken 
out  of  the  bill  by  us,  except  where  such  items  were  emergency  legis- 
lation and  where  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  such  legislation  was 
just.  The  committee  hopes  at  a later  day  to  present  an  omnibus 
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Indian  bill  to  the  House  for  its  consideration.  Said  bill  will  include 
many  items  stricken  out  of  this  bill,  together  with  such  others  as  it 
may  recommend  for  passage.  The  committee  has  endeavored  to 
give  sufficient  funds  to  the  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools  to 
keep  the  school  buildings  and  appurtenances  in  good  repair,  having  in 
mind  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

Your  committee,  by  a subcommittee  thereof,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  gave  each  item  in  this  bill  the  closest  scrutiny.  We  had 
before  us  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  also  Mr.  Reed,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Irrigation  Service; 
also  Mr.  Davis,  the  supervising  farmer  of  the  Indian  Service.  These 
gentlemen  gave  us  much  valuable  information,  all  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  printed  hearings,  containing  420  pages.  Your  com- 
mittee found  in  some  instances  unexpended  balances  from  last  year's 
appropriations,  and  in  such  instances  we  felt  justified  in  reducing  the 
estimates  in  this  bill  correspondingly,  having,  however,  due  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  their  advancement  toward  the 
white  man’s  standard.  Your  committee  finds  that  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  has  vastly  improved  in  many  respects  since  Congress 
and  the  Indian  Bureau  have  adopted  the  policy  of  allotting  the  tribal 
lands  among  individual  Indians  and  of  encouraging  and  aiding  them 
to  become  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  States  where  they  reside. 
The  education  and  health  of  our  Indian  wards  have  also  been  greatly 
Improved  in  recent  years.  The  many  new  schools  for  the  children 
and  hospitals  for  the  sick  have  greatly  benefited  the  Indians  as  a 
whole.  The  active  and  wholesome  policy  of  the  present  commis- 
sioner in  preventing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians 
and  in  using  their  surplus  or  tribal  funds  in  the  purchasing  of  live 
stock  to  put  on  their  reservations  has  been  a very  long  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENT,  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  INDIANS,  OKLAHOMA. 

Hearings,  page  336: 

The  Atoka  agreement,  negotiated  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  on  April 
23,  1897,  and  approved  by  Congress  on  June  28,  1898,  contained  the 
following  provision : 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  invested,  in  lieu  of  investment,  treaty 
funds,  or  otherwise,  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Tribes,  shall  be  capitalized  within  one  year  after  the  tribal  government 
shall  cease,  so  far  as  the  same  may  legally  be  done,  and  be  appropriated  and  paid,  by 
some  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted)  per  capita,  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  improving  their 
homes  and  land . 

A former  paragraph  in  this  agreement  had  stipulated  that  the 
tribal  government  should  “continue  for  a period  of  eight  years  from 
the  4tli  day  of  March,  1898.” 

The  supplemental  agreement,  negotiated  by  the  same  authorities 
on  March  21,  1902,  and  approved  by  Congress  on  July  1,  1902,  con- 
tained the  following  stipulation: 

L4.  When  allotments  as  herein  provided  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  Ireed- 
men,  the  residue  of  lands  not  herein  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  if  any  there  be, 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  under  rules  and  regulations  and  on  terms  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  for  equalizing  allotments  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  ( hoctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws  and  distributed  per  capita  as  other  funds  of  the  tribes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws  were  pledged  that  these  payments  should  begin  not  later  than 
March  4,  1907,  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in  conformity  there- 
with. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  separate  amounts  carried  in 
the  bill,  whether  gratuity,  reimbursable,  trust  funds,  or  treaty  items, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  respectively  appropriated : 


Current  law. 

Estimates. 

Committee 

allowed. 

Hearings 

(page). 

Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations  (reim- 

bursable) 

8150, 000.  00 

8125, 000. 00 

8100, 000. 00 

3 

Irrigation,  Indian  reservations  (reimbursable) 

345, 700. 00 

259, 700. 00 

244, 700. 00 

14 

Suppressions  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  (gratuity) 

100, 000. 00 

150. 000. 00 

150,000.00  ! 27 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention  of  disease  (gra- 

tnity) 

300, 000. 00 

400, 000. 00 

350, 000.  00 

41 

Indian  day  and  industrial  schools,  support  (gra- 

tuity) 

1,500,000.00 

1 , 550, 000. 00 

1,  550, 000.  00 

46 

Indian  school  and  agency  buildings  ( gratuity) 

430, 000. 00 

450,000  00 

400, 000. 00 

49 

Indian  school  transportation  (gratuity) 

72, 000.  00 

75,000.00 

72, 000. 00 

53 

58 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber  (gratuity) 

450,000.00 

500, 000. 00 

425,000.00 

60 

Purchase  and  transportation  of  Indian  supplies 

(gratuity) 

300,000.00 

300, 000. 00 

300, 000.  00 

71 

Telegraph  and  telephone,  Indian  Service  (gratuity). 

10,000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

10, 000.  00 

81 

Court  costs,  etc.  (gratuity) 

2,000.  00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

,83 

Expenses,  board  of  Indian  commissioners  (gratuity). 

10,000. 00 

10,  000.  00 

10, 000. 00 

84 

Pay  of  Indian  police  (gratuity'! 

200, 000. 00 

200, 000. 00 

200, 000. 00 

94 

Pay  of  judges  in  Indian  courts  (gratuity) 

8, 000.  00 

10, 000. 00 

8, 000. 00 

95 

General  expenses  in  Indian  Service,  pay  of  special 

agents,  etc.  (gratuity) 

135, 000. 00 

135, 000. 00 

135, 000. 00 

96 

Inspectors,  Indian  Service  (gratuity) 

30, 000.  00 

30, 000.  00 

30, 000. 00 

101 

Determining  heirs  of  deceased  Indians  (reimbursa- 

ble) 

100, 000. 00 

100, 000.  00 

90, 000. 00 

103 

To  encourage  industry  among  Indians  (reimbursa- 

ble) 

600, 000.  00 

500, 000. 00 

300, 000. 00 

107 

Vehicles,  Indian  Service 

127 

Payment,  heirs  of  Farmer  John  (gratuitv) 

20.  00 

20. 00 

137 

ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

(gratuity) 

330, 000. 00 

330, 000. 00 

330, 000. 00 

145 

Indian  school,  Fort  Mohave  (gratuity) 

38, 900. 00 

42, 900.  00 

42, 900. 00 

147 

Indian  school,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (gratuity) 

126, 900.  00 

131,900.00 

131, 900. 00 

149 

Continuing  construction  irrigation  system,  Pima 

Indians  (reimbursable) 

10, 000. 00 

30, 000. 00 

20, 000. 00 

154 

Indian  school,  Truxton  Canyon,  Ariz.  (gratuity). . . 

21,  200. 00 

21,200.00 

21,200.00 

152 

Irrigation,  Gila  River  Reservation,  Ariz.,  for  Pima 

Indians  (reimbursable) 

10,000.00 

30, 000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

154 

Irrigation,  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Ariz.  (re- 

imbursable) 

15,000.00 

25, 000. 00 

15, 000.  00 

139 

Preparing  plans  and  specifications  as  to  cost  of  con- 

struetion  of  irrigating  lands,  Colorado  Indian 

5 000.00 

Water  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes,  Papago 

Indians,  villages,  Arizona  (gratuitv) 

20. 000. 00 

20, 000.  00 

20, 000.  00 

165 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Navajoes,  schools  (treaty).. 

100, 000. CO 

100,000.00 

100, 000.  00 

167 

Water  supply  for  Navajo  Indians  (reimbursable)... 

25, 000. 00 

25, 000. 00 

25, 000. 00 

169 

Construction  of  dam  and  bridge  and  diverting 

water  for  irrigation  purposes,  Gila  River  Reserva- 

tion  (reimbursable) 

200, 000.  00 

200, 000. 00 

75,000.00 

175 

Do 

75,000.  00 

Payment  for  water,  Salt  River  allottees  (reimbursa- 

ble) 

20,000.  00 

20.000.  00 

180 

Ganado  irrigation  project,  Ariz.  (reimbursable) 

23,000.  00 

3,  000.  00 

181 

Bridge  across  Little  Colorado  River,  Ariz.  (gratuity). 

15.000.  00 

15. 000.  00 

183: 

CALIFORNIA. 

Support  of  Indians  in  California  (gratuitv) 

42, 000. 00 

50.000.  00 

42,  000.  00 

185 

Purchase  of  lands  for  homeless  Indians  (gratuitv) . . . 

10,000.  00 

40,000.  00 

10,000.  00 

191 

Indian  school,  Riverside,  Cal.  (gratuitv) 

118,125.  00 

132,000.  00 

129, 500.  00 

191 

Irrigating  allotments,  Yuma  Reservation  (reim- 

bursable) 

40, 000.  00 

10,000.  00 

10,000.  00 

194 

Indian  school,  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.  (gratuity) 

24, 100.  00 

33, 500.  00 

21,800.  00 

195 

Indian  school,  Greenville,  Cal.  (gratuity) 

25. 000.  00 

34, 400.  00 

21,630.  00 

197 

Amending  act  June  17. 1892 

200 
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FLORIDA. 

Support  of  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida. 

IDAHO. 


Support  of  Indians,  Fort  Hall  Reservation  (gratuity) 
Maintenance,  Fort  Hall  irrigation  system  (reim- 
bursable)   

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Bannocks,  Idaho  (treaty). . . 
Fulfilling  treaties  with  Coeur  d’Alenes,  Idaho 
(treaty) 


KANSAS. 

Indian  school,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

(gratuity) 

Indian  school,  Kickapoo  Reservation  (gratuity) 


LOUISIANA. 


Clearing  title  to  land  of  the  Chettimanelii  Indians 
(gratuity) 


and 


MICHIGAN. 

Indian  school,  Mount  Pleasant  (gratuity) . 

MINNESOTA. 


Indian  school,  Pipestone,  Minu.  (gratuity) 

Support  schools,  Chippewa  Indians  (treaty). .. 
Tribal  funds,  Chippewa  Indians,  civilization 

support  (trust  funds) 

Tribal  funds,  Chippewa  Indians,  White  Earth 

celebration  (trust  funds) 

Advancement  to  individual  Chippewa  Indians 

(trust  funds) 

Mineral  rights,  Chippewa  Indians  (trust  funds)... 
Tribal  funds,  Chippewa  Indians,  purchase  of  land 
for  burial  purposes.  Fond  du  Lac  (trust  funds) 
Patent  to  Northern  Minnesota  Conference,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church 


Support  of  Indians,  Fort  Belknap  Agency  (gratuity) 
Suppott  of  Indians,  Flathead  Agency  (gratuity). . . 

Support  of  Indians,  Fort  Peck  Agency  ( gratuity ) 

Support  of  Indians,  Blackfeet  Agency  (gratuity) 

Irrigation  system,  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 

(reimbursable) 

Fulfilling  treaties,  Crow  Indians  (treaty  item) 

Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

(treaty  item) 

Mine  riders,  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

(gratuity) 

Support  of  Rocky  Boy’s  Band  (gratuity) 

Withdrawal  for  stock  cattle,  Blackfeet  Reservation 

(trust  funds) 

Purchase  of  lands , Flathead  Reservation  (reim- 
bursable)   

Appraisal  and  sale  of  lands,  Flathead  Reservation. 

NEBRASKA . 

Indian  school,  Genoa,  Nebr.  (gratuity) 

NEVADA. 


Support  of  Indians  in  Nevada  (grai  uity) 

Indian  school,  Carson  City  (gratuity) 

Irrigation,  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  (reim- 
bursable)   

Purchase  water  rights  and  lands,  Washoe  Tribe 
(gratuity) 


Current  law. 


$10,000.  00 

$8, 000.  00 

$30, 000.  00 

30, 000. 00 

30,000. 00 

25,000. 00 

35, 000.  00 

25, 000. 00 

5,000. 00 

5. 000.  00 

5, 000. 00 

3,000.00 

3, 000.  00 

3, 000. 00 

138, 750. 00 
17, 360. 00 


1,500.  00 

65, 450.  00 

74,  450.  00 

45, 175.  00 

51,725.  00 

4,000.  00 

4, 000.  00 

160,000.00 

185, 000. 00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

0) 


20,000.00 

12,000.00 

30. 000.  00 

15. 000.  00 

20.000. 00 
6,000.00 

85.000. 00 

1,500.00 

10. 000.  00 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Indian  school,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex  (gratuity). 

Indian  school,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  (gratuity) 

Counsel,  Pueblo  Indians  (gratuity) 


0) 


04, 500. 00 


18. 500. 00 

40. 700. 00 


20, 000. 00 


73. 600. 00 

67.150.00 

2, 000. 00 


Estimates. 


140,250.  00 
16, 800. 00 


500. 00 

0) 


20,000.00 

20,000.00 

30. 000.  00 

25.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

6, 000. 00 

85.000. 00 

1,500.00 

10.000. 00 

100, 000. 00 

320. 00 

0) 


89,600.00 

18,  500. 00 
so,  mu  iK) 

30.000. 00 

15. 000.  00 


97. 400. 00 

70. 300.00 

2,000.00 


Committee 

allowed. 


140,250. 00 
16,860.  00 


1.500. 00 
73, 450. 00 

61,675.  00 

4.000.  00 

185,000.00 

1.000. 00 


10,000.00 

500. 00 

0) 


20,000.00 

14.000. 00 

30. 000.  00 

25.000. 00 

20. 000.  00 
6, 000.00 

80,000.00 

1,500.00 
5, 000. 00 

100,000.00 

320.00 

(>) 


81.975.00 

18,  500. 00 

60. 760. 00 

30.000. 00 

15.000. 00 


97. 400. 00 

67. 150. 00 

2, 000. 00 


1 No  appropriation. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Senecas  of  New  York  (treaty) 

$6,000.00 

$6,000.00 

$6,000.00 

271 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Six  Nations  (treaty  item). . . 

4,500.00 

4, 500. 00 

4,500.00 

271 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Indian  school,  Cherokee  (gratuity) 

36,000. 00 

37, 660. 00 

36,000.00 

273 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Support  of  Sioux,  Devils  Lake  (gratuity) 

5, 000. 00 

5, 000. 00 

5,000.00 

275 

Support  of  Indians,  Fort  Berthold  Agency  (gratuity ) 

15,000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

15,000.00 

275 

Support  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  Band 

(gratuity) 

11,000.00 

11,000. 00 

11,000.00 

276 

Indian  school,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  (gratuity) 

20, 200. 00 

22, 200. 00 

56, 175. 00 

277 

Indian  school,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.  (gratuity) 

74, 500. 00 

82,800.00 

82, 500. 00 

282 

Indian  school,  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.  (gratuity) 

38, 200. 00 

66, 540. 00 

40,200. 00 

285 

Redemption  of  mortgage  for  Starr  McGillis  (reim- 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

288 

OKLAHOMA. 

Support  of  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  (gratuity). 

5,000.00 

5, 000. 00 

5,000.00 

290 

Tribal  funds,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches, 

agency  and  employees  (tribal  funds) 

25, 000. 00 

30, 000. 00 

25,000.00 

291 

Tribal  funds,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches, 

support  and  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 

homesteads  (trust  funds) 

250,000.00 

250,000. 00 

250,000.00 

292 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  (gratuity) 

35,000.00 

35, 000. 00 

35,000.00 

293 

Support  of  Kansas  Indians  in  Oklahoma  (gratuity). 

1, 500. 00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

294 

Support  of  Kickapoo  Indians,  Oklahoma  (gratuity). 

2,000. 00 

2,000.00 

2, 000. 00 

294 

Support  of  Ponca  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  Ne- 

braska  (gratuity) 

8,000.00 

8,000. 00 

8,000.00 

295 

Indian  school,  Chilocco,  Okla.  (gratuity) 

93,250.00 

93,250.00 

93,250.00 

295 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Pawnees,  Oklahoma  (treaty 

item ) 

47, 100. 00 

47, 100. 00 

47, 100. 00 

298 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Quapaws,  Oklahoma  (treaty 

item) 

1, 500. 00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

300 

Women’s  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  Oklahoma 

(gratuity) 

10,000.00 

10,000. 00 

303 

Right  of  way,  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Ry., 

Oklahoma 

C1) 

(') 

0) 

305 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES,  OKLAHOMA. 

Administration  of  affairs,  Five  Tribes  (gratuity) 

175, 000. 00 

175,000.00 

175,000. 00 

328 

Per  capita  payment  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  In- 

dians  (trust  funds) 

336 

Probate  attorneys,  Five  Tribes  (gratuity) 

85, 000. 00 

85,666.66 

85, 000. 00 

343 

Orphan  training  school,  Tahlequah,  Okla.  (gratuity) 

42, 000. 00 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

333 

Indian  schools,  Five  Tribes  (gratuity) 

275, 000. 00 

275,000.00 

275,000.00 

397 

Sale  unallotted  lands  Five  Tribes  (trust  funds) 

40, 000. 00 

35,000.00 

35, 000. 00 

347 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Choctaws.  Oklahoma(treaty) 

10, 520. 00 

10,520.00 

10, 520. 00 

350 

Salaries  and  expenses,  6 oil  and  gas  inspectors 

(gratuitv) 

25,000.00 

25, 000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

35 

Purchase  land  for  roadway,  Choctaw  Nation  (trust 

funds) 

150  00 

150  00 

354 

OREGON. 

Support  of  Indians,  Klamath  Agency,  Oreg. 

(gratuity) 

6, 000. 00 

6, 000.  00 

6, 000.  00 

355 

Support  of  Indians,  Warm  Springs  Agency 

(gratuity) 

4, 000. 00 

4,000. 00 

4,000.  00 

355 

Support  of  Indians,  Umatilla  Agency  (gratuity)... 

3,000.00 

•3, 000. 00 

3, 000.  00 

356 

Indian  school,  Salem,  Oreg.  (gratuitv) 

114,000. 00 

122,300. 00 

119,000.  00 

356 

Support  of  Indians,  Grande  Ronde  and  Siletz 

Agencies  (gratuity) 

4, 000. 00 

4, 000. 00 

4, 000. 00 

359 

Maintenance,  construction,  and  operation,  Modoc 

Point  irrigation  system,  Klamath  Indian  Reserva- 

tion  (reimbursable) 

4, 740. 00 

20, 000. 00 

20, 000. 00 

360 

Two  bridges,  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  (reim- 

bursable) 

19, 000. 00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Indian  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (gratuitv) 

152, 000. 00 

152,000.00 

152, 000. 00 

363 

1 No  appropriation. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Indian  school,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  (gratuity) 

867, 500. 00 

$68, 955.  00 

$67,500.  00 

368 

Indian  school,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  (gratuity) 

49, 750. 00 

55,000.  00 

55, 750. 00 

370 

Indian  school,  Rapid  City,  S..  Dak.  (gratuity) 

53,500.00 

51,000.  00 

83, 500. 00 

372 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees,  etc. 

(treaty  item) 

307, 000.  00 

307, 000.  00 

307, 000. 00 

374 

Education,  Sioux  Nation  (treaty  item) 

200,000.00 

200,000.00 

200,000.00 

375 

Support  of  Yankton  Sioux  (gratuity) 

14,000. 00 

14,000.00 

14, 000. 00 

379 

Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  Canton,  S.  Dak. 

(gratuity) 

37, 500. 00 

45, 000. 00 

45, 000.  00 

379 

Wagon  road,  Standing  Rock  Reservation  (reim- 

5, 000. 00 

UTAH. 

Supportof  Confederated  BandsofUtes(treatv  item)- 

53, 740. 00 

53, 740. 00 

53, 740. 00 

381 

Support  detached  Indians  in  Utah  (gratuity) 

10, 000. 00 

10,000.00 

10, 000. 00 

382 

Support  and  civilization  Confederated  Bands  of 

Utes  (trust  funds) 

300, 000. 00 

300, 000. 00 

300,000.00 

383 

Seeds  and  employees,  Confederated  Bands  of  Utes 

( treaty) 

10,000. 00 

10,000.  00 

10,000. 00 

386 

Irrigation,  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah  (reimbursable) 

10, 000. 00 

40,000.00 

10,000.00 

386 

WASHINGTON. 

Support  of  D’ Wamish  and  allied  tribes  (gratuity). . 

7, 000. 00 

7, 000. 00 

7,000. 00 

388 

Support  of  Makahs  (gratuity) 

2,000. 00 

2,000.  00 

2, 000.  00 

389 

Support  of  Q.uinaielts  and  Quillehutes  (gratuity).. 

1,000.  00 

1,000.  00 

1,000.  00 

389 

Support  of  Yakima  Indians,  Yakima  Agency 

(gratuity) 

3, 000.  00 

3, 000. 00 

3, 000. 00 

390 

Support  of  Colville  and  certain  other  Indians 

(gratuity) 

13,000.00 

18,000. 00 

13, 000.  00 

390 

Support  of  Spokanes  (treaty) 

1 , 000.  00 

1,000.  00 

1,000.00 

392 

Irrigation  system,  Yakima  Reservation  (reimbursa- 

ble) 

15,000.00 

15, 000.  00 

15,000.00 

392 

Cushman  Indian  School,  Tacoma,  W ash . (gratuity) . 

■50, 000.  00 

50, 000. 00 

50, 000.  00 

395 

Construction  of  darn  across  Yakima  River  for  irri- 

gation  purposes  (reimbursable) 

200,000.00 

200,000.00 

397 

WISCONSIN. 

Indian  school,  Hayward,  Wis.  (gratuity)... 

41,670.00 

51,600.00 

51,550.00 

401 

Indian  school,  Tomab,  Wis.  (gratuity) 

49, 450. 00 

53, 925. 00 

56, 125. 00 

403 

Support  of  Chippewas,  Lake  Superior,  Wis.  (gra- 

tuity) 

7, 000. 00 

7, 000. 00 

7, 000. 00 

405 

Support  of  Potawatomie  Indians  in  Wisconsin 

(gratuity) 

7, 000. 00 

7,000.00 

7, 000. 00 

405 

Support  of  Wisconsin  Band  of  Potawatomies  of 

50, 000. 00 

100,000.00 

406 

Promoting  civilization  and  Self-support  among 

300, 000. 00 

300,000.00 

400 

WYOMING. 

Support  of  Shoshones  in  Wyoming  (gratuity) 

15, 000. 00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

412 

Indian  schools,  Shoshone  Reservation  (gratuity).. . 

37, 025.  00 

36, 725. 00 

36, 025. 00 

413 

Support  of  Shoshones,  employees,  etc.  (treaty) 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

414 

1,721.66 

1,721.66 

415 

Irrigation  system,  Wind  River  Reservation  (reim- 

bursable) 

25, 000. 00 

50, 000.00 

50,000.00 

416 

Roads  and  bridges,  Shoshone  Reservation  (reim- 

bursable) 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 

25, 000. 00 

418 

o 


64th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  1 j Report 

| No.  86. 


LIST  OF  PERSONS  INDICTED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CRIMINAL  PLOTS 
AFFECTING  THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


January  28.  1916.—' Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Webb,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the 

following 

ADVERSE  REPORT. 


[To  accompany  H.  Res.  91.] 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  91)  calling  upon  the  Attorney  General  for  the  names 
of  all  persons  arrested  in  connection  with  criminal  plots  affecting 
the  neutrality  of  our  Government,  together  with  information  as  to 
the  former  allegiance  of  such  persons  as  may  be  naturalized  citizens, 
if  any,  begs  leave  to  report  the  said  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

When  the  resolution  was  referred  to  your  committee,  it  was  sent 
by  the  chairman  to  the  Attorney  General  for  information.  The 
reply  of  the  Attorney  General,  together  with  the  inclosed  list  of 
names,  furnishes  all  the  information  asked  for,  and  available  in  his 
office,  relative  to  criminal  plots  affecting  the  neutrality  of  our  Gov- 
ernment connected  with  the  European  war,  which  m the  opinion 
of  your  committee  was  the  inquiry  intended  to  be  made  in  this 
resolution,  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  pass  this  resolution.  The 
reply  of  the  Attorney  General,  together  with  the  list  of  names 
inclosed  therewith,  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington  D.  C.,  January  20,  1916. 

Hon.  Edwin  Y.  Webb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  15,  1916, 
transmitting  House  resolution  91,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Attorney  General  is 
“hereby  requested  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  arrested  in  connection  with  criminal  plots  affecting  the  neutrality  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  information  as  to  the  former  allegiance  of  such  persons  as  may 
be  naturalized  citizens,  if  any.” 

I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  terms,  the  resolution  fixes  no 
limit  ol  time  and  includes  violations  of  the  original  laws  relating  to  neutrality  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  the  Mexican  revolutions,  as  well  as  with  the  European  war. 


2 PERSONS  INDICTED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CRIMINAL  PLOTS. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  cases  are  very  numerous,  and  relate  back  for  several  years, 

1 assume  that  information  is  desired  only  as  to  “criminal  plots  affecting  the  neutrality 
of  our  Government  ” connected  with  the  European  war. 

I call  also  to  your  attention  that  a list  of  arrested  persons  would  convey  an  incom-  (jf 
plete  and  misleading  impression,  since  such  a list  would  not  include  persons  who 
have  been  inaicted  but  never  arrested,  having  become  fugitives  from  justice;  it 
would  also  not  include  persons  who  have  been  indicted  but  not  arrested,  having  sur- 
rendered to  the  court;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a list  would  include  the  names 
of  persons  arrested  but  not  further  proceeded  against,  and  also  the  names  of  persons 
arrested  aDd  not  indicted,  but  used  or  to  be  used  as  Government  witnesses.  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  jfistice  to  furnish  a list  of  all  persons, 
arrested . 

I transmit,  however,  herewith  a list  of  all  persons  who  have  been  indicted  in  Federal] 
courts  “in  connection  with  criminal  plots  affecting  the  neutrality  of  our  Government,” 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  European  war  (and  exclusive  of  the  Mexican  situation). 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  requests  the  Attorney  General  to  fur- 
nish “information  as  to  the  former  allegiance  of  such  persons  as  may  be  naturalized! 
citizens,  if  any,”  I desire  to  say  that  this  department  has  not  in  its  possession  data ! 
enabling  me  to  furnish  the  information  asked  for. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed!  T.  W.  Gregory, 

Attorney  General. 


List  of  persons  indicted  in  the  Federal  courts  in  connection  with  criminal  plots 
affecting  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  Government  since  August  1,  1914,  and 
in  connection  with  the  European  war: 


Ralph  K.  Blair. 

Thomas  Addis. 

Harry  G.  Lane  Kennith  Croft. 

C.  D.. Lawrence. 

A.  Y.  Seferovich. 

Jovo  Matanovitch. 

Savo  Gjourashkovieh . 

P.  M.  Luburich. 

B.  Martinovitch . 

Werner  Horn. 

Max  Jaeger. 

Edward  Weber. 

Paul  Schmidt. 

Richard  Wohlberg. 

Mrs.  Annie  Dekkers. 

Rubber  & Guayule  Agency  Go.  (Inc.!. 
Paul  Koenig. 

R.  E.  l.oyendecker. 

E.  J.  Justice. 

Benno  Klocke. 

Gustave  Traube,  alias  Meyers. 

T.  A.  Anderson. 

Adolph  Wimmel. 

T.  R.  Johanson. 

J.  L.  Bley. 

C.  D.  Bunker. 

Phillip  R.  Thayer. 

R.  H.  Swayne. 

John  G.  Hoyt. 

George  Phillips. 

C.  D.  Bunker  & Co. 

Swayne  & Hoyt. 

Northern  & Southern  Steamship  Co. 
Max  Zelinka. 

Alfred  Bondy. 

Gustav  Stahl. 

Hamburg  - Amerikanisehe  - Packetfahrt 
Actien-Gesellschaft. 

Karl  Buenz. 


George  Koetter. 
Adolph  Haehmeister. 
Joseph  Peeppinghaus. 
Felix  Seffner. 

Franz  Rintelen. 

Frank  Buchanan. 

H.  Robert  Fowler. 
Herman  J.  Schulties. 
David  Lamar. 

Henry  S.  Martin. 

F.  S.  Monett. 

Jacob  0.  Taylor. 
Andrew  D.  Meloy. 
Richard  P.  Stegler. 
Vincent  Cook. 
Richard  Madden. 

Karl  Ruroede. 

Arthur  W.  Sachse. 
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August  R.  Meyer. 

Herman  Wegener. 

Walter  Muller. 

Hans  Adam  von  Wedell. 

Robert  Fay. 

Dr.  Herbert  O.  Kienzle. 

Walter  L.  Scholz. 

Paul  Daeche. 

Max  Breitung. 

Engelbert  Bronkhurst. 

0.  C.  Crowley. 

Baron  George  Wilhelm  von  Brincken. 
Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Cornell. 

Abraham  Cummings. 

Harry  Salomon. 

Albert  Salomon. 

Franz  Rosenberg. 

Sigmund  Karman. 

Albert  B.  Newman. 

Steamship  Odenwald,  libeled  under  provi- 
sions joint  resolution  of  March  4,  1915. 
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64th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


{eport 
85. 


No. 


ADJUDICATION  OF  PRIVATE  CLAIMS. 


January  28.  1916. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  Committee  on  War  Claims, 


su 


bmitted  the  following 


REPOR T 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  6918.] 


The  Committee 


on 

i 


War  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6918)  to  relieve  Congress  from  the  adjudication  of  private 
claims  against  the  Government,  submit  the  following  report: 

* _ II 4 — .1  U 14-,-.  4-  \ 4 I /-v  l-i  no  4*  ov  if-,:*  nnrrtncn  Th 


This  bill. 


__  as  indicated  by  its  title,  has  for  its  purpose  the  relief  of 
Congress  from  the  adjudication  of  private  war  claims. 

The  practice  in  paying  these  claims  in  the  past  has  been  to  refer 
the  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  meant  merely  that  the 
claimant  had  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  claim 
to  the  court  for  a judicial  determination  of  the  facts,  the  facts  when 
found  by  the  court  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  had  jurisdiction  to  make  findings  of  this 
nature  since  1883.  By  the  Bowman  Act,  approved  March  3,  1S83 
(22  Stat.  L.,  485),  it  was  provided  that  any  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress  having  pending  before  it  any  claim  which  was  not  barred 
from  consideration  by  any  law  of  the  United  States  might  refer  such 
claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  judicial  ascertainment  of  ail  materia! 
f t h 

By  section  14  of  the  Tucker  Act,  approved  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat. 
L.,  505),  it  was  provided  that  when  a hill  was  pending  in  either  House 
of  Congress  that  House  might  refer  the  same  to  the  C ourt  of  Claims, 
the  court,  to  report  the  facts  of  the  claim  and  the  amount  to  the  House 
by  which  the  bill  was  referred. 

' The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  under  the  Tucker  Act  was 
much  broader  than  under  the  Bowman  Act,  as  under  the  I uckei  Act 
any  bill  providing  for  payment  of  a claim,  except  a pension,  might  be 
referred  to  the  court.  The  Tucker  Act,  therefore  operated  to  open 
the  doors  of  that  court  to  many  claims  of  which  no  jurisdiction  could 
be  taken  by  the  court  under  the  Bowman  Act,  such,  ior  instance,  as 
claims  for  rent  of  real  estate  at  seat  of  war;  for  supplies  taken  from 
the  possession  of  heirs  of  an  undivided  estate,  even  though  there  was 
an  administrator  whose  loyalty  could  not  he  established;  and  claims 
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ot  classes  which  might  have  been  previously  presented  to  the  Southern 
Claims  Commission  or  Quartermaster  General,  and  which  had  become 
barred  from  failure  to  present  them. 

By  the  -Judicial  Code  (Mar.  3,  1911)  the  Bowman  and  Tucker  Acts 
were  repealed  and  section  151  of  that  code  was  substituted  for  the 
previous  acts,  the  section  being  practically  a reenactment  of  section 
14  of  the  Tucker  Act,  with  the  amendment  made  thereto  by  act  of 
June  25,  1910. 

The  above-mentioned  laws  under  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
had  jurisdiction  to  make  findings  in  war  claims  are,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  House,  here  set  out  in  full: 

THE  BOWMAN  ACT. 

[22  Slat.  L.,  p.  485. J 

AN  ACT  To  afford  assistance  and  relief  to  Congress  and  the  executive  departments  in  the  investigation 
of  claims  and  demands  against  the  Government.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assem  bled,  That  whenever  a claim  or  matter  is  pending  before  any  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  or  before  either  House  of  Congress,  which 
involves  the  investigation  and  determination  of  facts,  the  committee  or  House  may 
cause  the  same,  with  the  vouchers,  papers,  proofs,  and  documents  pertaining  thereto, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  there 
be  proceeded  in  under  such  rules  as  the  court  may  adopt.  When  the  facts  shall  have 
been  found,  the  court  shall  not  enter  judgment  thereon,  but  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  committee  or  to  the  House  by  which  the  case  was  transmitted  for  its  consideration. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  a claim  or  matter  is  pending  in  any  of  the  executive  departments 
which  may  involve  controverted  questions  of  fact  or  law,  the  head  of  such  department 
may  transmit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers,  papers,  proofs,  and  documents  pertaining 
thereto,  to  said  court,  and  the  same  shall  be  there  proceeded  in  under  such  rules  as 
the  court  may  adopt.  When  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  law  shall  have  been  found, 
the  court  shall  not  enter  judgment  thereon,  but  shall  report  its  findings  and  opinions 
to  the  department  by  which  it  was  transmitted  for  its  guidance  and  action. 

Sec.  3.  The  jurisdiction  of  said  court  shall  not  extend  to  or  include  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  destruction  or  damage  to  property  by  the 
Army  or  Navy  during  the  War  for  the  Supression  of  the  Rebellion,  or  for  the  use  and 
• occupation  of  real  estate  by  any  part  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  operation  of  said  forces  during  the  said  war  at  the  seat  of  war;  nor  shall 
the  said  court  have  jurisdiction  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is  now 
barred  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  case  of  a claim  for  supplies  or  stores  taken  by  or  furnished  to  any 
part  of  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  for  their  use  during  the  late  War 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  the  petition  shall  aver  that  the  person  who 
furnished  such  supplies  or  stores,  or  from  whom  such  supplies  or  stores  were  taken, 
did  not  give  any  aid  or  comfort  to  said  rebellion,  but  was  throughout  that  war  loyal 
to  the  Government  of  United  States,  and  the  fact  of  such  loyalty  shall  be  a jurisdic- 
tional fact;  and  unless  the  said  court  shall,  on  a preliminary  inquiry,  find  that  the 
.person  who  furnished  such  supplies  or  stores,  or  from  whom  the  same  were  taken  as 
aforesaid,  was  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  throughout  said  war,  the 
court  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  such  cause,  and  the  same  shall,  without  further 
proceedings,  be  dismissed. 

Sec.  5.  That  the.  Attorney  General,  or  his  assistants,  under  his  direction,  shall 
appear  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  all  cases 
which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  under  this  act,  with  the  same  power 
to  interpose  counterclaims,  offsets,  defenses  for  fraud  practiced  or  attempted  to  be 
practiced  by  claimants,  and  other  defenses,  in  like  manner  as  he  is  now  required  to 
defend  the  United  States  in  said  court. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  the  trial  of  such  cases  no  person  shall  be  excluded  as  a witness 
because  he  or  she  is  a party  to  or  interested  in  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  That  reports  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  Congress  under  this  act,  if  not  finally 
acted  upon  during  the  session  at  which  they  are  reported,  shall  be  continued  from 
session  to  session  and  from  Congress  to  Congress  until  the  same  shall  be  finally  acted 
upon. 

Approved,  March  3,  1883. 
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THE  TUCKER  ACT. 

[24  Stat.  L.,  p.  505.] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the  Government  of  t he  United  States. 

(This  is  an  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  general  jurisdiction  cases,  except 
section  14,  which  relates  to  congressional  cases,  and  is  as  follows:) 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  any  bill,  except  for  a pension,  shall  be  pending  in  either 
House  of  Congress  providing  for  the  payment  of  a claim  against  the  United  States,  legal 
or  equitable,  or  for  a grant,  gift,  or  bounty  to  any  person,  the  House  in  which  such 
bill  is  pending  may  refer  the  same  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  who  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty- three,  entitled  “An  act  to  afford  assistance  and  relief  to  Congress 
and  the  executive  departments  in  the  investigation  of  claims  and  demands  against 
the  Government,’’  and  report  to  such  House  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  amount, 
where  the  same  can  he  liquidated,  including  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  there  has  been  delay  or  laches  in  presenting  such  claim  or  applying  for  such 
grant,  gift,  or  bounty,  and  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any 
statute  of  limitation  should  be  removed  or  which  shall  be  claimed  to  excuse  the- 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 

Approved.  March  3,  1887. 

ACT  OF  JUNE  25,  1910. 

[35  Stats.,  x.!7.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  fourteen  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,”  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  words  ‘ 1 together  with  such  conclusions  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inform  Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand,  either  as  a claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  or  as  a gratuity,  against  the  United  States.”'  so  that  when  amended  it  shall 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  14.  That  whenever  any  bill,  except  for  a pension,  shall  be  pending  in 
either  House  of  Congress  providing  for  the  payment  of  a claim  against  the  United 
States,  legal  or  equitable,  or  for  a grant,  gift,  or  bounty  to  any  person,  the  House 
in  which  such  bill  is  pending  may  refer  the  same  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  who 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  entitled  ’An  act  to  afford  assistance 
and  relief  to  Congress  and  the  executive  departments  in  the  investigation  of  claims 
and  demands  against  the  Government,’  and  report  to  such  House  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  the  amount,  where  the  same  can  be  liquidated,  including  any  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  there  has  been  delay  or  laches  in  presenting  such  claim, 
or  applying  for  such  grant,  gift,  or  bounty,  and  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limitation  should  be  removed,  or  which  shall  be 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy, 
together  with  such  conclusions  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand,  either  as  a claim,  legal  or  equitable,  or  as  a gratuity, 
against  the  United  States  and  the  amount  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  following  section  of  the  Judicial  Code  is 
practically  identical  with  the  above-quoted  section  14  of  the  Tucker 
Act,  as  amended  June  25,  1910,  with  an  added  proviso: 

SECTION  151  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  CODE. 

[36  Stats.,  1138.] 

Sec.  151.  Whenever  any  bill,  except  for  a pension,  is  pending  in  either  House 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  payment  of  a claim  against  the  United  States,  legal 
or  equitable,  or  for  a grant,  gift,  or  bounty  to  any  person,  the  House  in  which  such 
bill  is  pending  may,  for  the  investigation  and  determination  of  facts,  refer  the  same 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  as  it  may  adopt,  and  report  to  such  House  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  amount, 
where  the  same  can  be  liquidated,  including  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
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whether  there  has  been  delay  or  laches  in  presenting  such  claim  or  applying  for  such 
grant,  gift,  or  bounty,  and  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of 
any  statute  of  limitation  should  be  removed  or  which  shall  be  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy,  together  with  sue h 
conclusions  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand,  either  as  a claim,  legal  or  equitable,  or  as  a gratuity  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legal  or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant:  Provided , however , That  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
upon  the  facts  established  that,  under  existing  laws  or  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  is  such  that  It  has  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment  or 
decree  thereon,  it  shall  proceed  to  do  so,  giving  to  either  party  such  further  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  as  in  its  judgment  justice  shall  require,  and  it  shall  report  its  pro- 
ceedings therein  to  the  House  of  Congress  by  which  the  same  was  referred  to  said 
court. 

Under  these  acts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  merely 
to  investigate  the  claims  and  report  the  facts  to  Congress.  The  court 
did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment  against  the  United 
States  and  it  was  necessary  for  Congress,  usually  by  an  omnibus  hill, 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  claims. 

Thus  Congress  had  to  act  on  every  claim  twice,  once  to  determine 
that  the  nature  of  the  claim  was  one  which,  if  the  allegations  of  the 
claimant  were  correct,  should  be  paid,  and  refer  the  claim  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  the  amount  found  due  by  the  court. 

This  was  a useless  waste  of  the  time  of  Congress  and  frequently 
worked  a great  hardship  on  claimants,  the  payment  of  whose  claims 
was  delayed  by  the  fact  that  Congress  had  no  time  to  consider  private 
claims.  Also  payment  was  frequently  delayed  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate,  which  does  not  have  a separate  Committee  on  War 
Claims,  would  add  amendments  which  were  not  war  claims  to  an 
omnibus  bill  which  passed  the  House  as  a war-claims  bill.  The 
House  conferees  would  be  members  of  the  War  Claims  Committee, 
who  were  not  in  a position  to  pass  on  the  claims  that  were  not  war 
claims,  which  would  result  in  the  bill  failing  to  get  out  of  conference. 

An  example  of  the  delay  in  paying  claims  which  had  been  passed  on 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  seen  in  the  tact  that  no  war  claims  were  paid 
between  the  bill  of  February  24,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  743),  and  the  bill  of 
March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  L.,  962),  a period  of  10  years. 

Many  claimants  presented  just  claims  and,  after  they  were  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  went  to  the  expense  of  prosecuting  them  in  that 
court,  and  successfully  prosecuted  them,  and  yet  were  forced  to  wait 
10  years  for  the  payment  of  the  claim  after  the  matter  was  adjudi- 
cated by  the  court. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a law  Congress  wih  only  pass  on  each  claim 
once.  It  will  investigate  the  claim,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  such  a 
claim  as  should  lie  paid  if  the  allegations  are  true,  it  will  be  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  which  will  have  power  to  render  judgment  against 
the  United  States,  which  judgment  will  be  paid  in  a regular  appro- 
priation bill. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  facts,  which  must  be  proven  before  the 
court  can  render  judgment,  are  carefully  set  out  in  the  bill.  These  are 
the  limits  which  Congress  has  always  placed  upon  the  payment  of 
war  claims,  and  claims  in  which  judgment  can  be  rendered  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  are  just  such  claims  as  Congress  has  always  appro- 
priated for. 
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In  adjudicating  claims  under  this  bill  the  Court  of  Claims  will,  of 
course,  follow  the  rules  which  it  has  always  followed.  Witnesses  are 
examined  as  in  chancery  practice.  Depositions  are  taken  in  behalf 
of  the  claimant,  and  his  witnesses  subjected  to  cross-examination  by 
counsel  representing  the  United  States,  detailed  in  most  instances 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  Attorneys  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  also  make  independent  investigations  of  claims, 
and  if  any  facts  are  found  unfavorable  to  the  claim  witnesses  are 
called  for  the  Government  and  examined  in  the  same  manner  as 
witnesses  for  the  claimant. 

After  the  taking  of  testimony,  briefs  are  prepared  by  counsel  for  the 
claimant  and  also  by  counsel  for  the  United  States.  Many  cases  are 
argued  orally  before  the  court.  An  active  defense  is  made  in  every 
case  by  counsel  representing  the  Government,  so  that  the  proof  of  a 
claim  in  the  Court  of  Claims  is  no  mere  formal  matter. 

In  brief,  it  may  he  stated  that  every  case  tried  by  the  court  pursues 
about  the  same  course  as  does  an  ordinary  case  in  courts  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  save  that  here  the  court,  consisting  of  five  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  acts  as  a jury  and  determines  the  facts.  All 
testimony  is  taken  under  cross-examination.  It  often  happens  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  witnesses  are  widely  scattered,  testimony  is 
taken  on  one  case  in  several  different  places  or  States,  the  attendance 
of  counsel  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  claimant  being  a 
necessary  incident  to  the  taking  of  depositions. 

The  interests  of  the  Government  are  further  safeguarded  by  the  fact 
that  no  counsel  for  the  Government  is  permitted  to  admit  any 
material  fact  against  the  interest  of  the  Government  ; every  material 
fact  upon  which  claimant  reiies  must  be  proven. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  amount  which 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  under 
this  bill.  Your  committee,  however,  does  not  think  the  amount  will 
he  as  large  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

As  stated  above,  Congress  has  always  paid  claims  which  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Claims  which  were  of  the  nature  that  will 
he  paid  under  this  bill.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
these  claims  since  the  Court  of  Claims  has  had  jurisdiction  of  war 
claims  is  given  below. 

The  first  general  appropriation  for  payment  of  findings  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  was  made  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  Prior -to  that  time 
various  individual  appropriations  had  been  made  for  payment  of 
Bowman  Act  findings  aggregating  $128,138.73. 

The  total  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  to  pay  claims  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  as  follows  : 


Prior  to  Fifty-first  Congress $128, 138.  73 

Fifty-first  Congress  (Mar.  3.  1891;  26  Stat.  L . 1445) 573,  763.  30 

Fifty-fifth  Congress  (Mar.  3.  1899;  30  Stat.  I...  1161) 1,  722,  655.79 

Fifty-seventh  Congress  (May  27,  1902;  32  Stat.  L.  207 ) 444,  503. 10 

■Fifty-eighth  Congress  (i  eb.  24,  1905;  33  Stat.  L.,  743).  . , 1,  197,  272.  60 

Sixtieth  Congress  /individual  act).  . , , 3,  390.  00 

Sixty-third  Congress  (Mar.  4,  1915:  38  Stat.  L..  962) 1,866.  555.04 


Total 5,  936  278.56 


It  is  seen  therefore  that  in  the  32  years  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
has  had  jurisdiction  to  make  findings  in  war  claims,  during  which 
time  most  of  the  claims  that  could  be  easily  established  were  pre- 
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sented,  only  -$5,93.6,278.56  has  been  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  these  claims. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  the  proportion  of  claims  upon  which 
the  court  will  find  favorably  to  the  claimant  is  less  at  this  time  than 
in  the  past,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  impossibility  of  ad- 
ducing the  amount  and  character  of  proof  demanded  by  the  court. 

Section  5 of  the  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  which  would  be  i 
repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  what  is  known  as  the  “Crawford  amendment”  to  the 
omnibus  war  claims  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  The  bill  was  considered  in  the  Senate  the  after- 
noon preceding  the  day  on  which  Congress  adojurned  and  was  not 
reported  to  the  House  until  quite  late  that  night,  and  therefore  did 
not  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  the  careful  consideration 
it  would  have  received  at  any  time  other  than  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session.  It  is  fair  also  to  say  that  there  was  no  debate  by  the  i 
House.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  committee  after  a casual  con- 
sideration that  the  amendment  would  take  from  the  court  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  referred  to  the  court  after 
the  passage  of  the  amendment,  but  would  not  affect  cases  then  pend- 
ing before  it.  The  Court  of  Claims,  however,  construed  the  amend- 
ment as  depriving  it  of  jurisdiction  over  cases  then  pending,  and 
thereupon  dismissed  a great  number  of  cases,  in  many  of  which  testi- 
mony had  been  taken  and  the  rights  of  the  claimants  argued. 

Inasmuch  as  under  the  terms  of  this  hill  Congress  will  have  for 
two  years  the  right  to  refer  claims  to  that  court,  we  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  restore  to  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  over  the  cases 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Crawford  amendment, 
and  this  it  is  sought  to  do  by  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
committee. 

The  section  placing  a limitation  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
is  amended  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  of  any  claim 
growing  out  of  the  Civil  War,  whether  such  claim  be  referred  to  it 
under  the  Bowman  or  Tucker  Act  or  section  151  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  within  that  time  every  per- 
son who  has  a legitimate  claim  against  the  Government  growing  out 
of  the  Civil  War  will  have  opportunity  to  present  it  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  Congress  will  ho 
relieved  and  the  courts  he  relieved  of  the  consideration  of  war  claims 

Your  committee  submit  the  following  amendments: 

After  the  enacting  clause  insert  the  following: 

“That  section  five  of  the  act  approved.  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  entitled  'An  act  making  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  certain  claims  in  accordance  with  findings  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  reported  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Bowman 
and  the  Tucker  Acts,  and  under  the  provisions  of  section  numbered 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  commonly  known  as  the  Judicial  Code,’  he, 
and  t he  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 
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“Sec.  2.  That  all  suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  dismissed  by  the  said  court  by  reason  of  the  provisions  oi 
section  five  of  the  said  act  shall,  on  motion  of  the  claimants,  be 
reinstated  on  the  docket  of  the  said  court  and  proceeded  with  accord- 
ing to  law  and  that  all  evidence  or  depositions  heretofore  taken  or 
submitted  in  said  cases  or  claims,  even  though  taken  after  March 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  but  prior  to  the  dismissal  of 
said  cases  or  claims  by  said  court  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
legally  taken  or  submitted,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  said 
repealed  section. 

“Sec.  3.” 

On  page  2,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  “military,’’  insert  the  words 
“ or  naval.” 

On  page  2,  in  line  21,  strike  out  the  word  “rebellion”  and  insert- 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “ Southern  Confederacy.” 

On  page  3,  in  line  9,  strike  out  the  words  “Sec.  2”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “Sec.  4.” 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  16,  17,  18,  and  10  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  5'.  That  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
any  claim  referred  to  said  court  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  passage  of  this  act  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  over  any 
claim  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  property  or  for  stores  and  sup- 
plies taken,  which  may  be  referred  to  said  court  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  time  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  commonly  known  as  the  Judicial  Code.” 

On  page  3,  in  line  20,  strike  out  the  words  “Sec.  4"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “Sec.  6.” 

On  page  3,  in  line  23,  after  the  word  “ taken,”  insert  the  words  “ or 
whose  property  was  used  and  occupied.” 

On  page  3,  in  line  23,  strike  out  the  figures  “8500”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “five  hundred  dollars.” 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  above  amendments  be 
adopted  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  passed. 


O 
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64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEN1ATIY  ES. 

1st  Session.  j 


Report 
No.  84. 


CHANGING  NAME  OF  THE  STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION 
SERVICE  TO  MARINE  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 


January  28,  1916.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Alexander,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4784.  j 


The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4784)  to  provide  for  a change  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  it  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  pass.  ...  . 

The  advisability  of  this  legislation  is  set  forth  in  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Department  op  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  20,  1915. 


My  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  I am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  asking 
me  to  please  give  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  my  opinion 
with  reference  to  H.  R.  4784,  and  the  wisdom  of  enacting  the  same  into  law. 

This  bill  has  my  unqualified  indorsement,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 


enacted  into  law.  . , . ,. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  the  designation 
was  proper,  as  it  covered  only  such  vessels.  Since  that  time  various  changes  have, 
however,  occurred,  and  now  the  service  has  jurisdiction  over  vessels  other  than  those 
propelled  by  steam.  I feel  that  the  service  should  be  so  designated  as  to  include  all 
vessels  now  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  designation  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  bill  does  so. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ^ ^ „ 

William  C.  Redfield,  secretary. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

House  of -Representatives , Washington,  D.  C. 


o 
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INCREASE  OF  MIDSHIPMEN  AT  THE 

NAVAL  ACADEMY. 


UNITED  STATES 


January  28.  1916. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  P adgett,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT. 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  9224.] 


The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  II.  R. 
9224,  a bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  midshipmen 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  having  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  report  the  bill  favorably  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  estimated  number  of  line  officers  required  in  time  of  peace  by  July  1,  1919, 
to  keep  in  full  commission  and  in  reserve  the  ships  of  the  Navy  now  built, 

building,  and  authorized,  and  to  care  for  shore  stations 2,  538 

Line  officers  available  Jan.  1,  1916 1,  978 


Additional  required  by  July  1,  1919  (peace  complements) 560 


Estimated  number  required  to  commission  all  of  above  (war  complements) 3,  528 

Line  officers  available  Jan.  1,  1916 1,  978 


Additional  required  by  July  1,  1919  (war  complements) 1,  550 

Required  by  July  1,  1921,  for  ships  under  new  building  program 873 

Total  required  by  July  1,  1921  (peace  complements) 3,  411 

Total  required  by  July  1,  1921  (war  complements) 4,  401 

Total  now  in  service 1,  978 

Additional  required  by  July  1,  1921  (peace  complements) 1,  433 

Additional  required  by  July  1,  1921  (war  complements) 2,  423 

Estimated  increase  by  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  commissioning 

warrant  officers  to  July  1,  1919 528 

Same  to  July  1,  1921 792 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  sources  of  supply 
of  officers  will  result  in  shortages  as  follows: 


By  July  1,  1919  (peace  complements) . 32 

By  July  1,  1919  (war  complements) 1,  022 

By  July  1,  1921  (peace  complements)...... 461 

By  July  1,  1921  (war  complements) 1,  451 


It  therefore  appears  that  in  order  to  place  in  full  commission  ships 
already  built  and  authorized  there  must  be  obtained  by  July  1,  1919, 
1,022  line  officers,  and  if  the  new  building  program  is  adopted,  1,451 
more  line  officers  than  allowed  by  existing  law  will  be  needed  by 
July  1,  1921. 

Under  existing  law  the  sources  of  supply  for  line  officers  are  from 
the  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  promotion  from  the  enlisted 
force.  Under  existing  law  promotions  from  enlisted  men  to  the 
amount  of  12  annually  are  allowed,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Navy  Department  has  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  that  many 
annually  from  the  enlisted  men.  The  bill  under  consideration  does 
not  change  existing  law  in  this  respect. 

Under  existing  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  allowed  15  appoint- 
ments to  the  Naval  Academy  from  enlisted  men  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  Navy  Department  has  been  unable  to  obtain  its  full  quota 
from  this  source.  The  bill  under  consideration  does  not  change 
existing  law  in  this  respect. 

As  to  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy,  until  June  30,  1919, 
the  existing  law  allows  two  midshipmen  for  each  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative, and  Delegate  in  Congress,  one  for  Porto  Rico,  two  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  10  appointed  each  year  at  large  and  15 
appointed  annually  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy:  but  after 
June  30,  1919,  each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress will  have  but  one  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Under 
existing  law  1,169  midshipmen  may  be  maintained  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  but  owing  to  failures,  physical  and  mental,  an  average 
of  about  900  begin  the  course  each  year  and  about  850  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  or  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  authorized 
number.  If  this  bill  should  become  a law,  each  Senator  and  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Delegate  would  have  three 
appointments  in  all,  and  the  total  authorized  number  would  be 
1,704  midshipmen.  Judging  from  past  experience,  the  number  main- 
tained at  the  Naval  Academy  would  be  approximately  1,200  which 
is  its  full  capacity. 

The  present  bill  does  not  increase  the  number  of  midshipmen  for 
, Porto  Rico,  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  at-large  appointments 
for  the  President  or  the  number  authorized  annually  from  the  enlisted 
force  of  the  Navy. 

If  the  bill  under  consideration  should  become  a law  shortly,  all 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  Delegates  would  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  nominate  for  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  Naval 
Academy  on  April  18  next,  or  at  an  examinaton  held  at  a later  date* 
should  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  order  such  examination,  but  all 
those  who  would  prefer  to  do  so  could  hold  the  vacancies  over  for 
next  year.  The  passage  of  the  law  at  the  present  time  would  enable 
the  department  to  have  a large  class  appointed  to  enter  at  the  next 
academic  year,  and  yet  there  would  not  be  too  many  in  the  class  to 
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be  accommodated,  and  enough  vacancies  would  go  over  to  next  year 
'to  provide  for  a class  sufficiently  large  for  1917. 

Nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  midshipmen  can  be  quartered  m 
Bancroft  Hall  at  the  Naval 'Academy  under  the  present  method  of 
assigning  quarters;  that  is,  two  midshipmen  to  a room  or  suite  of 
rooms,  ff'he  rooms  vary  in  size,  some  of  them  being  quite  large  and 
commodious,  and  as  a general  rule  a suite  of  rooms  to  which  is 
assigned  at  present  two  midshipmen  consists  of  a study  room,  com- 
mon to  the  two,  and  two  bedrooms,  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
reports  that  it  is  considered  entirely  practicable  to  quarter  1 ,200 
midshipmen  in  Bancroft  Hall,  and  while  this  might  entail  a certain 
amount  of  crowding,  and  might  occasion  slight  inconvenience  to 
individuals  at  times,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  accommodations 
will  be  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  menace  the  health  of  the 
midshipmen  or  to  materially  affect  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

o 


64th  Congress,  (_  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  ( Report 

1st  Session.  ( ( No.  82. 


ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES. 


January  27,  1916. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Caraway,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  61.] 


The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  having  had  under  consideration 
a bill  (H.  R.  61)  to  amend  section  260  of  the  Judicial  Code,  report  the 
same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

A bill  proposing  similar  legislation  was  before  the  Sixty- third  Con- 
gress, with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  that  Congress.  It  was,  however,  never  taken  up  and  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  James  C.  McReynolds,  now  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  his  report,  dated  December 
1,  1913,  makes  the  following  recommendation: 

1.  Judges  of  United  States  courts,  at  the  age  cf  70,  aftei  having  served  10  years,  may 
retire  upon  full  pay.  In  the  past  many  judges  have  availed  themselves  of  this  pri\  i- 
lege.  Some,  however,  have  remained  upon  the  bench  long  beyond  the  time  when 
they  vere  capable  of  adequately  discharging  their  duties,  and  in  consequence  the 
administration  of  justice  has  suffered.  Ihe  power  of  Congiess  to  correct  this  condition 
is  limited  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  judges  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior.  I suggest  an  act  providing  when  any  judge  of  a Federal  court 
below  the  Supreme  Court  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  retiring  now  granted 
by  law,  that  the  President  be  required,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  another  judge,  who  shall  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  court  and  have  pre- 
cedence over  the  older  one.  This  will  insure  at  all  times  the  presence  of  a judge  suffi- 
ciently active  to  discharge  promptly  and  adequately  the  duties  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Gregory  renewed  these  recommendations 
in  his  report  dated  Decembei  7,  1914.  He  again  renewed  these 
recommendations  in  his  report  dated  December  6,  1915,  with  the 
modification  that  while  in  the  former  recommendation  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  President  be  “required”  to  appoint,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  another  judge,  etc.,  in  the  last  report  it  is 
recommended  that  he  “be  authorized,”  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint,  etc. 
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ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES. 


The  bill  carries  out  the  provisions  of  the  recommendation,  with 
the  exception  that  it  provides  that  the  President,  “it  in  his  opinion 
the  public  good  so  requires,  may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  additional  circuit  judge,”  etc.,  and 
repeats  the  same  language  with  regard  to  the  right  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional district  judge. 

The  bill  as  thus  drawn  does  not  require  the  President  to  appoint 
such  additional  judge  in  all  cases  where  the  judge  has  held  his  <om- 
mission  for  10  years  and  reached  the  age  of  70,  but  empowers  him  to 
do  so  only  when  he  finds  that  the  public  good  requires  it. 

Some  of  the  circuit  and  district  judges  are  still  vigorous  at  the  age 
of  70  and  do  the  work  of  their  office.  In  such  a case  the  President 
would  not  find  that  the  public  good  required  the  additional  judge. 
If,  however,  he  is  not  so  vigorous  at  this  age,  he  is  still  permitted 
by  this  bill  to  remain  in  office,  but  be  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the 
work  that  is  required  by  the  office.  Under  the  present  law  such  a 
judge  is  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pay.  The  bill  is  designed  to  cure  the 
evil  spoken  of  in  the  reports  of  the  Attorney  General  where  such 
judge  does  not  retire  and  is  too  old  and  infirm  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired for  the  proper  administration  of  justice. 


Mr.  Volstead  submitted  the  following 

MINORITY  REPORT. 


This  bill  if  enacted  into  law  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  unwise 
departure  from  a long-established  policy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  evade, 
if  not  a direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  T nited  States.  It, 
in  effect,  gives  to  the  President  power  to  remove* all  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges  that  have  served  10  years  and  attained  the  age  of  / 0 if 
“in  his  opinion  public  good  so  requires." 

The  Constitution  provides  that  “the  judges  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 
The  office  of  a judge  is  to  decide  legal  controversies  arising  within  a 
certain  district.  His  office  is  coextensive  with  his  jurisdiction  and 
the  territory  over  which  he  presides.  The  office  of  judge  of  the 
various  districts  and  circuits  is  to  continue  unchanged  under  this 
bill  but  the  functions  of  the  judges  affected,  their  jurisdiction,  are 
tc  be  exercised  by  new  judges  appointed,  as  the  bill  says,  to  "relieve’ 
them.  The  release  from  duty  is  not  optional  with  these  judges,  as  it 
is  expressly  provided  that  the  new  ones  shall  perform  their  duties. 
The  judges  that  are  to  be  relieved  are  not  to  perform  any  of  the 
functions  of  judges  unless  assigned  thereto  by  some  other  judge,  and 
that  only  in  case  some  exigency  requires  an  additional  judge.  They 
are  to  have  no  control  over  the  business  of  the  district,  and  when  they 
die  or  retire  no  new  judge  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  How 
can  it  be  said  that  judges  who  are  thus  deprived  of  their  powers  do, 
in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  “hold  their  offices  ? It  would 
seem  idle  to  argue  that  these- judges  do  continue  to  "hold  their 
offices”  because  they  are  not  entirely  shorn  of  power,  but  may  for 
certain  purposes  serve  as  judges.  If  their  powers  can  be  taken  from 
them  to  the  extent  proposed  by  this  bill,  what  shall  prevent  taking 
from  them  all  powers.  The  bill  in  effect  provides  for  the  removal  of 
the  judges  entitled  to  retire  and  makes  of  them  mere  shadows  of  a 
judge. 

That  this  constitutional  provision  is  mandatory  is  plain  from  its 
language.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter  (1  V heaton, 
p.  328),  speaking  of  this  constitutional  provision,  uses  this  language: 

The  judges,  botfh  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior.  * * * Could  Congress  create  or  limit  any  other  tenure  of 
the  judicial  office?  * * * But  one  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions.  It 
must  be  in  the  negative. 

This  bill  certainly  does  attempt  to  limit  the  tenure  of  these  judges. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  a finding  by  the  President  that 
the  public  good  requires  the  removal  of  a judge  does  not  warrant 
removal.  Good  behavior  is  good  moral  conduct.  A judge  may  be 
exemplary  in  that  respect  both  on  the  bench  and  in  his  private  life, 
still  under  this  bill  it  is  in  effect  provided  that  he  may  be  removed 
from  his  office.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to  protect 
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64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

1st  Session.  j 


Report 
No.  81. 


CLOSING  FORTY-FIRST  STREET  NW. 


January  27,  1916. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9.] 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  whom  was  referred 
H.  R.  9,  a bill  authorizing  the  closing  of  part  of  Forty-first  Street  NW. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  considered  same,  report  it  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass  with  the  following 
lamendment: 

Page  1,  line  13,  strike  out  the  word  “educational”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  “ charitable.” 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  authorized 
to  close  a part  of  Forty-first  Street  by  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
authorize  the  closing  of  a part  of  Forty-first  Street  northwest,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  April  8, 
1910.  The  bill  (H.  R.  9),  which  the  committee  recommends  for  pas- 
sage, authorizes  the  closing  of  another  part  of  Forty-first  Street. 
There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  street  except  on  paper,  as  there  has 
never  been  any  paving  done  at  the  place  where  this  bill  provides  for 
the  closing  of  this  street. 
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64th  Congress,  ( HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  I Report 

1st  Session.  | ( No.  80. 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  ACT. 


January  27,  1916. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  front  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  8810.] 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  whom  was  referred 
H.  R.  8810,  a bill  amending  an  act  relating  to  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  considered  the  bill,  report 
it  back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass  with  the 
following  amendment: 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  “Act,  ” insert  the  following:  “entitled 
an  Act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.” 

The  Washington  & Old  Dominion  Railway  operates  about  72  miles 
of  railway  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  only  about  as  many  feet  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  exclude  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  the  Washington  & 
Old  Dominion  Railway  and  its  operations,  excepting  that  part  which 
is  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  J Document 
1st  Session.  i ! No.  634. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


TRANSMITTING 

COPY  OF  A COMMUNICATION  FPvOM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  SUB- 
MITTING SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE  OF  APPROPRIATION  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  TITE  SERVICE  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  FOR 
BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  RSPALR 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  BUILDINGS  DESTROYED  BY  STORMS. 


January  29,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  January  27,  1916. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  copy  of  a communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
the  25th  instant,  submitting  a supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion in  the  sum  of  $40,000,  required  for  the  service  of  the  War  De- 
partment, for  barracks  and  quarters,  Philippine  Islands,  to  repair 
the  damage  and  restore  the  buildings  destroyed  at  certain  places  by 
severe  typhoons  in  October,  November,  and  December,  1915. 

Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  January  25,  1916. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  transmission  to 
Congress,  a supplemental  estimate  of  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
required  for  the  service  of  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  for 
“Barracks  and  quarters,  Philippine  Islands.” 
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ESTIMATE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Severe  typhoons  occurred  October  23,  29,  November  3,  and  Decem- 
ber 7,  1915,  which  damaged  and  destroyed  buildings  at  Regan  Bar- 
racks, Camps  Eldridge,  McGrath,  Stotsenburg,  and  John  Hay  and 
Forts  Frank  and  Mills,  P.  I.,  and  the  Quartermaster  General  deems 
it  imperatively  necessary  for  the  public  service  to  submit  this  estimate 
at  this  time  with  a view  to  securing  an  appropriation  to  repair  the 
damage  and  restore  the  buildings  destroyed  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 


This  item  was  not  included  in  the  regular  estimates  for  1917  for  the 
reason  that  the  necessity  for  the  additional  funds  did  not  arise  until 
after  they  had  been  submitted. 

Very  respectfully, 

Findley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fical  year  ending ■ 
June  SO,  1917,  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

War  Department. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Barracks  and  Quarters,  Philippine  Islands — 

Continuing  the  work  of  providing  for  the  proper  shelter  and  protection  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  lawfully  on 
duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  repairs  and  payment  of  rents, 
the  acquisition  of  title  to  building  sites,  and  such  additions  to  existing 
military  reservations  as  may  be  necessary,  and  including  also  shelter 
for  the  animals  anct  supplies,  and  all  other  buildings  necessary  for  post 

administrative  purposes  (submitted) $40,  000' 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. . . 400,  000 

Note. — The  funas  estimated  for  in  this  estimate  are  required  to  repair  damages  to 
and  to  restore  buildings  damaged  and  destroyed  at  Regan  Barracks,  Camp  Eldridge, 
McGrath,  Stotsenburg,  and  John  Hay,  and  Forts  Frank  and  Mills,  P.  I.,  by  servere 
typhoons  on  October  23,  29,  November  3,  and  December  7,  1915. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  imperatively  necessary  for  the  public  service  that  these  repairs,, 
etc.,  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. — J.  B.  Aleshire,  Quartermaster  General. 
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64th  Congress,  | HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (Document 
1st  Session.  j ( No.  633. 


AMOUNTS  DUE  G.  W.  WEBBER  AND  J.  H.  THOMAS  FOR  DAM- 
AGES DONE  BY  VESSEL  OF  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING 


COPY  OF  A COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  NAVY  REPORTING  THAT  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  HAS 
CONSIDERED,  ASCERTAINED,  AND  ADJUSTED  AND  DETERMINED 
THAT  $155.06  IS  DUE  G.  W.  WEBBER  AND  J.  H.  THOMAS  FOR  DAM- 
AGES FOR  WHICH  A VESSEL  OF  THE  NAVY  WAS  RESPONSIBLE. 


January  29,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed . 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  January  27,  1916. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress  copy  of  a communication  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  of  the  25th  instant,  reporting,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
naval  act  of  June  24,  1910  (36  Stat.,  p.  607),  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  considered,  ascertained,  adjusted,  and  determined  that  the 
sum  of  $155.06  is  due  Messrs.  G.  W.  Webber  and  J.  H.  Thomas,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  owners  of  the  shore  motor  boat  J.  II.  Bradley, 
for  damages  for  which  a vessel  of  the  Navy  was  found  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary. 


2 AMOUNTS  DUE  G.  W.  WEBBER  AND  J.  H.  THOMAS  FOR  DAMAGES. 


Navy  Department, 
Washington,  January  25,  1916. 

Sir:  Referring  to  letter  of  December  9,  1915,  forwarding,  for  report 
to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  24, 
1910  (36  Stat.,  607),  certain  claims  against  the 'Government  involving 
collisions  for  which  vessels  of  the  Navy  were  responsible,  I have  the 
honor  to  advise  yo u that  this  department  has  considered,  ascertained, 
adjusted,  and  determined  the  amount  due  the  claimants  for  damages 
arising  out  of  the  collision  between  the  barge  of  the  U.  S.  S.  May- 
flower and  the  shore  motor  boat  J.  H.  Bradley  in  the  Georgetown  chan- 
nel of  the  Potomac  River  on  September  30,  1915.  The  amount 
found  to  be  due  the  claimants  in  this  case  is  $155.08.  The  corre- 
spondence in  the  department  indicates  that  Messrs.  G.  W.  Webber  and 
J.  H.  Thomas,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  the  owners  of  the  motor 
boat  J.  H.  Bradley. 

It  is  requested  that  the  amount  due  the  claimants  in  this  case  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  for  payment  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  June  24,  1910. 

Sincerely,  yours, 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


64th  Congress,  j HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Document 
1st  Session.  j . j No.  632. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR, 

TRANSMITTING 

DRAFT  OF  A PROPOSED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  TO  EDIT  AND  PUBLISH  CERTAIN  STUD- 
IES TURNED  OVER  TO  SAID  DEPARTMENT  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


January  29,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  ordered  to  be  printed  . 


Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  28,  1916. 

Sir:  The  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  has  depos- 
ited for  safe-keeping  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  duplicate  copies  of  the  materials  gathered  by 
experts  employed  by  the  commission. 

I understand  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  have  these 
materials  edited  and  published  as  congressional  documents.  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  has  looked  through  these  materials 
and  has  found  several  completed  or  partially  completed  studies  that 
well  merit  publication.  If  these  studies  a re ‘to  be  made  use  of  at-  all, 
they  should  be  published  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  is 
especially  true  of  two  studies  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  coal 
industry.  These  monographs  would  be  very  useful  to  the  coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  if  they  could  be  published  before  the  1st  of  next 
April,  when  the  present  wage-scale  agreements  expire. 

I am  writing  to  ask  that  Congress  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  edit  and  publish  such  studies 
turned  over  to  that  bureau  by  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


Relations  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  tl  e 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  seem  worthy  of  publication 
I inclose  draft  of  a resolution  granting  the  authority  requested. 

Respectfully,  yours,  B Wilson,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

S neaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

1 ' Washington,  1>.  6. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conaress  assembled,  That  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
be  ancT  hereby  L authorized  to  edit  and  publish  such  studies  turned  over  to  that 
bureau  bv  the' Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  seem  worthy  of 


publication. 
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64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Document 
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PRINTING  AND  BINDING  FOR  THE  TREASURY  DEPART- 
* MENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

SUBMITTING 

FACTS  RELATING  TO  ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  (P.  833 
BOOK  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  1917)  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  FOR 
THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


January  29,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  25,  1916. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Representatives. 

Sir:  In  connection  with  the  item  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  (p.  806) 
for  printing  and  binding  for  the  Treasury  Department,  $455,000,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  which  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  I have  the  honor  to  state 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  $30,000 
of  this  additional  sum  is  estimated  for  on  account  of  the  great  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  publications  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
number  of  publications  issued  by  said  service,  together  with  the  cost 
thereof,  in  each  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years  is  shown  by  the  following- 
figures  : 


Year. 

Publica- 
tions dis- 
tributed. 

Cost. 

1912 

381,772 
555, 087 
1,487,015 
1,728,500 

S41, 814. 10 
34,481.50 
52, 293. 01 
64, 689. 49 

1913 

1914  k 

1915  

2 PRINTING  AND  BINDING  FOR  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  apportionment  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  from  its 
allotment  for  public  printing  and  binding  for  printing  of  said  service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916  is  $70,000.  Although  the  most  rigid  economy 
has  been  exercised  in  the  use  of  this  sum,  there  have  already  been 
incurred  to  this  date  liabilities  approximating  $43,000,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  printing  will  have 
to  be  curtailed  to  a very  large  extent,  involving  the  setting  ^.side  for 
later  publication  of  manuscript  for  many  bulletins  and  documents 
on  public-health  matters  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  general 
public.  These  publications  will  necessarily  lose  some  of  their  effec- 
tiveness through  the  unavoidable  postponement  of  issue.  These 
documents  will  represent  the  conclusions  and  results  of  researches 
and  field  investigations  being  carried  on  at  much  expense  and  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  health  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have  been  very 
greatly  enlarged  in  conformity  with  acts  of  Congress  and  appropria- 
tions made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
publications  issued  is  therefore  a natural  and  necessary  result.  In 
fact,  these  publications  are  an  essential  part  of  the  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  of  health  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  additional  sum  requested  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  is  very 
moderate  in  consideration  of  the  needs  to  be  met,  and  it  will  require 
great  care  and  judgment  in  its  expenditure  to  take  care  of  the  avail- 
able documents  that  will  be.  ready  for  issue  during  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  great  desirability  of 
favorable  action  on  this  item  is  respectfully  urged. 

Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  WASHINGTON  & OLD  DOMINION 

RAILWAY. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  COLIN  H.  LIVINGSTONE  TRANSMITTING 
REPORT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  & OLD  DOMINION  RAILWAY  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 


January  27,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  27,  1916. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report  of  the  Washington  & 
Old  Dominion  Railway  for  the  12  months  ended  December  31,  1915, 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  10,  1S96  (29  Stats.,  320). 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Colin  H.  Livingstone, 

President. 

Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


List  of  stockholders  Washington  & Old  Dominion  Railway  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Shares. 

Francis  T.  Homer,  Baltimore,  Md 10 

W.  B.  Emmert,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

John  R.  McLean,  Washington,  D.  C 2,  985 

Edward  McLean,  Washington,  D.  C j 

C.  H.  Livingstone,  Washington,  D.C 

Davis  Elkins,  Washington,  D.C 

Robert  Maggett,  Washington,  D.C 1 

Great  Falls  & Old  Dominion  Railroad  Co.,  Washington,  D.C 12, 000 


15,  000 


Amount  of  capital  stock  (authorized,  §2,000,000)  issued SI,  500,  000. 00 

Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in SI,  500,  000.00 

Total  amount  now  of  funded  debt $1,  750,  000.00 

Amount  of  floating  debt §109,  024.  50 

Average  rate  per  annum  of  interest  on  funded  debt percent..  5 

Amount  of  dividends  declared . . . . - _ ; : Is  one  • 

Cost  of  roadbed  and  superstructure,  including  iron,  in  the  District  of 

Columbia : : - §89,461.58 

Cost  of  land,  braidings,  and  fixtures  and  furniture,  including  land 
damages,  in  the  District  of  Columbia S20, 082. 46 


ANNUAL  EEPOBT  WASHINGTON  & OLD  DOMINION  RAILWAY. 


Cost  of  cars,  horses,  harness,  motors,  and  other  machinery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia $9,200.00 

Total  cost  of  roadbed  and  equipment  in  the  District  of  Columbia $118,  744. 04 

Length  of  road,  in  miles,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 0. 3 

Length  of  double  track,  including  sidings,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

feet 116 

Weight  of  rail,  by  yard,  in  the  District  of  Columbia pounds. . 90 

Motors  in  the  District  of  Columbia 2 

Cars  in  the  District  of  Columbia 1 

Passengers  in  the  District  of  Columbia (*) 

Average  time  consumed  by  passenger  cars  in  passing  over  road  in  the 

District  of  Columbia minutes. . 2 

Repair  to  roadbed  and  railway,  including  iron,  in  the  District  of 

Columbia $177.72 

Repairs  to  buildings  and  fixtures  in  the  District  of  Columbia 2 $150. 00 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  road  and  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  $327.72 

Payments  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  used  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia $390. 42 

Cost  of  general  superintendence  in  the  District  of  Columbia $38. 77 

Salaries  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  office  expenses  in  the  District  of 

Columbia $87.42 

Wages  paid  conductors,  drivers,  engineers,  and  motormen  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia $3,441.53 

Hired  power  in  the  District  of  Columbia None. 

Water  and  other  taxes  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia 652.  43 

Rents,  including  the  use  of  other  roads,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. . . 1,  720.  00 

Total  expenses  of  operating  road  and  repairs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  ^ 6,  658.  29 

Receipts  from  passengers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 12,  638.  37 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources  in  the  District  of  Columbia 433.  81 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1915, 

in  the  District  of  Columbia 13, 072. 18 

Payments  for  interest 56,  637.  77 

Payments  for  dividends  on  stock None. 

Total  payments  during  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1915,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 56,  637.  77 


Colin  H.  Livingstone,  President. 

A.  K.  Stratton,  Treasurer. 

District  op  Columbia: 

Be  it  understood  that  on  this  27th  day  of  January,  1916,  before  the  subscriber,  a 
notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  personally  appeared  Colin  H.  Liv- 
ingstone, president,  and  A.  K.  Stratton,  treasurer,  of  the  Washington  & Old  Dominion 
Railway,  who  being  first  separately  and  severally  sworn,  depose  and  say  the  facts 
stated  in  the  foregoing  report  and  statement  signed  by  them  are  true  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief, 

Colin  H.  Livingstone,  President. 

A.  K.  Stratton,  Treasurer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  January,  1916. 

[seal.]  Albert  C.  West,  Notary  Public. 


1 This  information  can  not  be  given,  as  no  accurate  record  can  be  obtained. 

2 Estimated. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AT  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION,  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LETTE R 

FROM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING 

COPY  OF  A COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 
SUBMITTING  A SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE  OF  APPROPRIATION 
IN  THE  SUM  OF  $32,475,  REQUIRED  UNDER  THE  NAVAL  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917,  FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  AT  THE  NAVAL  TRAINING  STA- 
TION, SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


January  27,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  January  25,  1916. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  copy  of  a communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
of  the  20th  instant,  submitting  a supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion in  the  sum  of  $32,475,  required  under  the  Naval  Establishment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  for  improving  the  water  sup- 
ply at  the  naval  training  station,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  communication,  states  the  reason 
for  the  submission  of  the  estimate  at  this  time.  . 

Respectfully, 


Byron  R.  Neavton, 

Acting  Secretary. 


2 WATER  SUPPLY  AT  NAVAL  STATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


January  20,  1916. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  with  the  request  for 
transmission  to  Congress,  a supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
required  under  the  Naval  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  for  improving  the  water  supply  at  the  naval  training 
station,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  amounting  to  $32,475. 

While  the  ultimate  need  of  an  appropriation  for  this  object  was 
known  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  regular  estimates, 
I was  under  the  impression  that  the  matter  could  be  deferred  for 
another  year.  I have  but  recently  learned,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent source  of  supply  will  not  be  available  after  January  1,  1917, 
which  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  for  otherwise  procuring  a 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  order  that  a system  may  be  installed  and 
in  full  operation  before  the  present  source  of  supply  ceases  to  be 
available. 

Very  sincerely, 

Josephus  Daniels. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 

by  the  Navy  Department. 

Navy  Department — Naval  Establishment. 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  BUREAU  OP  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

Naval  Training  Station,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Water  system,  improvements,  to  be  immediately  available  (submitted).  $32, 475 
Amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. . . 15,  000 
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ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS— NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


L E T T E K 


FEOJI 


TRANSMITTING 


COPY  OF  A COMMUNICATION  OF  THE  SECRET  AR.Y  OF  THE  NAVY, 
OF  THE  25TH  INSTANT,  SUBMITTING  A SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTI- 
MATE OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AMENDING  HIS  ESTIMATE  ON  PAGE 
77  OF  THE  ANNUAL  BOOK  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
OF  1917,  UNDER  THE  TITLE  “SALARIES,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY.” 


January  27,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  26, 1916. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  copy  of  a communication  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
of  the  25th  instant,  submitting  a supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion amending  his  estimate  on  page  77  of  the  Annual  Book  of  Esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  under  the  title  “Salaries,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,”  by  substituting  a correspondence  clerk,  at 
$2,000,  in  lieu  of  one  clerk  of  class  4,  at  $1,800.,  an  increase  of  $200. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  communication,  states  the  reasons 


for  submitting  the  estimate  at  this  time. 


Respectfully, 


W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 


2 ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

January  25,  1916. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  with  the  request  that 
it  may  be  forwarded  to  Congress,  a supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation required  by  the  Navy  Department  (civil  establishment)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  as  follows: 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary §200 

This  estimate  is  submitted  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of 
a clerk  of  class  4,  who  performs  the  duties  of  a correspondence  clerk 
in  my  office.  His  duties  are  very  important  and  he  performs  them 
with  marked  ability,  and  it  was  purely  an  oversight  that  no  recom- 
mendation was  submitted  in  his  behalf  in  the  regular  estimates. 

Very  respectfully, 

Josephus  Daniels. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1917 , 

by  the  Navy  Department. 

Navy  Department. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary — 

Correspondence  clerk,  at  §2,000,  in  lieu  of  clerk  of  class  4 (submitted)  (act 

Mar.  4,  1915,  vol.  38,  p.  1025,  sec.  1) $200 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1916 . . 84,  680 

Amount  of  previous  estimate,  page  77  of  Annual  Book  of  Estimates  for  1917,  $83,050. 
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OREGON  SLOUGH,  OREG. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


TRANSMITTING, 

WITH  A LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  REPORT  ON 
REEXAMINATION  OF  OREGON  SLOUGH,  OREG. 


January  15,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  January  14,  1916. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  12th  instant,  together  with 
copies  of  reports  from  Lieut.  Col.  Jay  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
June  7,  1915,  and  June  29,  1915,  on  reexamination  of  Oregon  Slough, 
Oreg.,  made  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  river  and 
harbor  act  approved  March  4,  1915. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington , January  12,  1916. 
From:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Subject:  Reexamination  of  Oregon  Slough,  Oreg. 

1.  Under  authority  contained  in  section  14  of  the  river  and  har- 
bor act  approved  March  4,  1915,  there  are  submitted  herewith  for 
transmission  to  Congress  report  dated  June  7,  1915,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
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Jay  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  report  dated  June  29,  1915. 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  relative  to  the 
project  for  improvement  of  Oregon  Slough,  Oreg. 

2.  The  project  for  improvement  of  Oregon  Slough  was  adopted  by 
the  act  of  July  25,  1912,  and  provides  for  dredging  a channel  200 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  at  extreme  low  water  from  deep  water  in 
Columbia  River  near  the  foot  of  Hayden  Island  to  deep  water  in  the 
slough  just  above  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards,  a distance  of 
nearly  4 miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000  and  $5,000  per 
annum  for  maintenance,  one-half  the  cost  of  construction  to  be  paid 
by  local  interests.  By  reason  of  having  available  a large  and  effi- 
cient dredge,  the  project  was  completed  in  March,  1914,  at  a total 
cost  of  $49,112.00,  of  which  sum  the  local  interests  furnished  one- 
half.  The  port  of  Portland  now  contemplates  assuming  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  slough  and  therefore  the  district  offi- 
cer is  of  opinion  that  the  project  should  be  abandoned  by  the  United 
States.  The  division  engineer  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  concur  in  this  opinion. 

3.  After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  I con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend that  legislation  be  enacted  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  the 
project  for  the  improvement  of  Oregon  Slough,  Oreg. 

Dan  C.  Kingman, 

Chief  of  Engineers , United  States  Army. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOARD  OF  ENGINEERS 

HARBORS. 


FOR  RIVERS  AND 


[Tim'd  indorsement.] 

Board  or  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

June  29,  1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army  : 

1.  This  report  on  Oregon  Slough,  Oreg.,  is  submitted  under 
authority  of  that  portion  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915, 
which  reads  “ ancl  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  make  a 
report  upon  any  other  projects,  river  or  harbor,  the  further  improve- 
ment of  which  under  present  conditions  is  undesirable  or  in  which 
modifications  of  the  plans  or  projects  should  be  made.” 

2.  The  existing  project,  adopted  by  the  act  of  July  25,  1912, 
provides  for  dredging  a channel  200  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  at 
extreme  low  water  from  deep  water  in  the  Columbia  River  to  a 
point  above  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards,  on  the  slough,  a dis- 
tance of  about  4 miles,  at  a total  cost  of  $100,000,  with  $5,000  annu- 
ally for  maintenance,  local  interests  cooperating  to  the  extent  of 
paying  one-half  of  the  first  cost.  The  project  was  completed  March 
17,  1914,  at  a cost  of  $49,112.00,  one-half  of  which  was  contributed 
by  local  interests. 

3.  Since  completion  the  channel  has  shoaled  considerably,  and  it 
is  probable  that  maintenance  would  cost  much  more  than  originally 
estimated.  Owing  to  the  closing  down  of  a large  sawmill  located 
on  the  slough  commerce  seems  to  have  declined. 


OREGON  SLOUGH,  OBEG. 
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4.  It  appears  that  the  port  of  Portland  expects  to  assume  charge 
of  the  improvement  of  this  channel,  as  was  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  preliminary  examination  report  recommending  it  was  sub- 
mitted. In  view  of  this  fact,  the  district  officer  recommends  that  the 
project  for  Oregon  Slough  be  abandoned,  and  the  division  engineer 
concurs. 

5.  The  port  of  Portland  has  for  a number  of  years  been  assisting 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers 
below  Portland,  and  it  appears  that  it  now  proposes  to  take  over  the 
improvement  of  Oregon  Slough.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  continue  this  project,  and  the  board 
recommends  legislation  authorizing  its  abandonment. 

For  the  board : 

W.  M.  Black, 

Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers , 

Senior  Member  of  the  Board. 


REEXAMINATION  OF  OREGON  SLOUGH,  OREG. 

War  Department, 

United  States  Engineer  Office,  First  District, 

Portland , Oreg .,  June  7 , 1915. 

From:  The  District  Engineer  Officer. 

To : The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 
(Through  the  Division  Engineer). 

Subject:  Report  on  Oregon  Slough,  Oreg. 

1.  In  compliance  with  instructions  dated  Office  Chief  of  Engineers, 
May  1,  1915,  I have  to  submit  the  following  report  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  abandoning  or  modifying  the  existing  project  for  im- 
provement of  Oregon  Slough,  Oreg. 

2.  The  project  for  the  improvement  of  Oregon  Slough  was  adopted 
by  act  of  July  25,  1912,  and  is  set  forth  in  House  Document  No.  712, 
Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session.  It  provides  for  dredging 
a channel  200  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  at  extreme  low  water,  from 
deep  water  near  the  foot  of  Hayden  Island  to  deep  water  in  the 
slough  just  above  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards,  a distance  of 
nearly  4 miles.  The  estimate  of  the  first  cost  of  the  work  was 
$100,000,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  contributed  by  the  local  in- 
terests. It  was  estimated  that  for  maintenance  $5,000  annually 
would  be  required,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a biennial  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000. 

3.  Dredging  was  commenced  on  March  3,  1913,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  cut,  with  the  30-inch  pipe  line  dredge  Willamette  which  was 
rented  for  the  purpose  from  the  port  of  Portland,  at  $350  per  day 
of  24  hours’  actual  work.  Work  for  the  season  was  suspended  on 
June  3,  1913,  after  1,010,100  cubic  yards  had  been  excavated,  and 
15,630  feet  of  the  channel  had  been  dredged.  The  dredging  was 
resumed  July  17,  1913,  but  after  excavating  only  15,000  cubic  yards 
the  dredge  was  transferred  to  the  main  river  for  the  port’s  regular 
work.  The  dredge  was  again  put  to  work  on  the  Oregon  Slough 
channel  December  24,  1913,  where  she  was  operated  until  March  17, 
1914,  the  project  being  completed  at  that  date,  after  about  1,900,000 
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cubic  yards  had  been  excavated,  of  which  570,000  cubic  yards  had 
been  deposited  by  the  summer  freshet  of  1913,  in  the  3 miles  of 
cut  that  had  been  excavated  to  the  projected  depth  the  previous 

4.  On  account  of  having  been  able  to  secure  the  large  and  efficient 
dredge  II  illameMe  at  the  rental  of  $350,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard 
ot  material  excavated  was  only  2f  cents,  and  the  total  cost  of  ex- 
ecuting the  project  only  $19,112.60,  of  which  sum  the  local  interests 

furnished  one  halt  and  have  since  been  released  from  further  obli- 
gation. 

5.  Since  the  completion  of  the  project  no  work  of  maintenance  has 
been  undertaken.  Although  no  survey  has  been  made  of  Oregon 
Slough  since  the  completion  of  the  project,  it  is  understood  that 
soundings  taken  by  the  local  interests  indicate  that  nearly  all  of  the 
cut  has  shoaled  from  2 to  8 feet,  caused  by  the  deposits  of'  the  freshet 
of  the  summer  of  1914  Another  freshet  is  now  passing,  which  will 
doubtless  add  to  the  shoaling.  It  is  estimated  that  to  restore  the 
channel  to  its  projected  low  water  depth  of  20  feet  and  width  of  *00 
feet  would  require  the  removal  of  at  least  700,000  cubic  yards  and 
would  cost  about  $20,000,  and  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a like  expense  for  maintenance  would  be  required  at  each  main- 
tenance operation,  a charge  considerably  in  excess  of  that  estimated 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  project. 

6.  On  November  5,  1912,  an  initiative  act  was  submitted  to  and 
earned  by  the  legal  voters  of  Multnomah  County,  Oreg..  to  amend 
former  laws  so  as  to  authorize  the  port  of  Portland,  among  other 
things,  to  improve  the  waters  of  Oregon  Slough.  Section  6078  of 
the  amended  act  authorized  the  port  of  Portland  “ to  make  and  main- 
tain m said  \\  lllamette  River  and  m Oregon  Slough,  in  said  harbor, 
for  such  width  and  length,  and  as  for  all  or  such  part  of  said  harbor 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  use  of  shipping  :md 
as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  allow,  and  in  the  channel  of  the 
Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers,  and  Oregon  Slough  between  said 
harbor  and  the  lower  end  of  the  channel  of  Oregon  Slough  and  the 
sea,  for  such  width  of  channel  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  a depth  of 
water  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  feet  at  extreme  low  water, 
and  for  a depth  as  much  greater  than  twenty-five  (25)  feet  as  the 
means  at  its  disposal  will  allow  it  to  make  and  maintain,  and  as  may 
appear  to  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  maritime  shipping  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  said  the  port  of  Portland  ” 

7 Upon  recent  inquiry,  the  general  manager  of  the  port  of  Port- 
land states,  under  letter  of  May  21.  1915,  that  he  is  instructed  bv  the 
commission  to  say  “that  it  is  its  intention  to  perform  the  duties 
required  of  it  by  law,  although  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  definite 
project  for  the  improvement  of  Oregon  Slough.” 

8.  Since  the  completion  ol  the  project  there  has  been  practically 
no  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Oregon  Slough.  On  account  of  the 
depression  m the  lumber  business,  the  large  sawmill  of  the  Monarch 
.Lumber  Company  has  not  been  operated. 

9.  W ithout  considering  the  probable  greater  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance ot  the  improvement  above  that  estimated  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  ot  the  project,  or  the  worthiness  of  making  the  necessary 
expenditure  in  view  of  the  limited  commerce  of  the  slough  at  this 
time,  it  is  believed  that,  as  the  port  of  Portland  has  signified  its 
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intention  of  improving  and  maintaining  the  waterway  as  may  be 
expedient  in  the  future,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  go  to  any  expense  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  project  for  the  improvement  of  Oregon  Slough  be 
abandoned.  This  recommendation  is  made  in  the  belief  that  when 
the  interests  desiring  the  improvement  of  this  waterway  can  show  a 
necessity  for  the  work  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  secure  its 
maintenance  by  the  port  of  Portland.  Such  a contingency  was 
anticipated  in  the  preliminary  examination,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
next  to  last  paragraph  on  page  5 of  the  printed  document  re- 
ferred to. 

Jay  J.  Morroav, 

Lieut.  Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[First  indorsement.] 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Northern  Pacific  Division, 
Portland,  Oreg..  June  8 , 1915. 
To  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army  : 

1.  Forwarded. 

2.  I concur  in  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  district  officer 
in  above  report. 

C.  H.  McKinstry, 

Lieut.  Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers , 

Division  Engineer. 

[For  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Pivers  and  Harbors, 
see  p.  2.] 
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DELAWARE  RIVER,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  AND  PA.,  AT  OR  NEAR 
MOUTH  OF  NEVERSINK  RIVER. 


LETTER 


FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMITTING 

WITH  A LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  REPORT  ON 
REEXAMINATION  OF  DELAWARE  RIVER,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  AND  PA., 
AT  OR  NEAR  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  NEVERSINK  RIVER. 


January  19,  1916.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered 

to  be  printed . 


War  Department, 
Washington,  January  17,  1916. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  11th  instant,  together  with 
copy  of  a report  from  Col.  George  A.  Zinn,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated 
September  20,  1915,  on  reexamination  of  Delaware  River  at  or  near 
the  month  of  Neversink  River,  made  by  him  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  4,  1915. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  January  11,  1916. 

From:  The  Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Army. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Subject:  Reexamination  of  Delaware  River  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Neversink  River. 

1.  Under  authority  contained  in  section  14  of  the  river  and  harbor 
act  approved  March  4,  1915,  there  is  submitted  herewith  for  trans- 
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mission  to  Congress  report  dated  September  20,  1915,  by  Col.  George 
A.  Zinn,  Corps  of  Engineers,  relative  to  the  project  for  improvement 
of  the  Delaware  River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  River. 

2.  The  project  for  improvement  of  this  locality  was  adopted  by 
the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  and  provides  for  the  removal  of  a ledge 
known  as  Sims  Clip  to  a depth  of  3 feet  below  mean  summer  stage, 
the  removal  of  a portion  of  Storms  Island  to  mean  summer  stage, 
the  construction  of  a dike  across  the  head  of  the  Bendkill  behind 
Storms  Island,  and  another  dike  across  the  subsidiary  channel 
which  separates  the  two  parts  of  Storms  Island,  all  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $61,392.50.  The  act  appropriated  $6,612.50  for  the  removal 
of  Sims  Clip,  this  being  the  only  part  of  the  work  recommended  in 
the  interests  of  navigation,  and  provided  that  no  part  of  this  amount 
shall  be  expended  until  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  or  other  local  interests,  shall  have  contributed  the 
sum  of  $54,780,  being  the  estimated  cost  of  the  remainder  of  the 
improvement.  The  district  officer  states  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  States  or  other  local  interests 
toward  furnishing  the  sum  required  of  them.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  expenditure  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States  would  be 
justified  by  the  resulting  benefits  to  navigation,  and  accordingly 
recommends  that  the  project  be  abandoned.  The  division  engineer 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  concur  in  this 
recommendation. 

3.  After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  report,  I 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  legislation  be  enacted  authorizing  the  abandonment 
of  the  project  for  improvement  of  Delaware  River  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Neversink  River. 

Dan  C.  Kingman, 

Chief  of  Engineers  Vnited  States  Army. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

[Third  indorsement.] 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

October  13,  1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

1.  The  following  report  on  Delaware  River,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  and  Pa.,  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  Neversink  River,  is  submitted  under  authority 
of  that  portion  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  which 
reads : 

And  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  make  a report  upon  any  other  projects, 
river  or  harbor,  the  further  improvement  of  which  under  present  conditions  is  unde- 
sirable, or  in  which  modifications  of  the  plans  or  projects  should  be  made. 

2.  The  existing  project  for  this  locality,  adopted  by  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910,  provides  for  the  removal  of  a ledge  known  as  Sims 
Clip  to  a depth  of  3 feet  below  mean  summer  stage,  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  Storms  Island  to  mean  summer  stage,  and  the  construction 
of  a dike  across  the  head  of  the  Bendkill  behind  Storms  Island,  all  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $61,392.50,  of  which  amount  $6,612.50  was 
appropriated  by  the  above  act,  as  representing  the  amount  to  be  fur- 
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nished  by  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  No  part 
of  this  amount  was  to  be  expended  until  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  or  other  local  interests,  furnished  the 
remaining  sum  of  $54,780. 

3.  As  indicated  by  the  amounts  to  be  furnished  respectively  by 
the  United  States  and  by  local  interests,  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
to  result  to  commerce  and  navigation  were  quite  small,  when  com- 
pared with  anticipated  local  benefits.  The  district  officer  states  that 
up  to  this  time  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  States  or  other  local 
interests  toward  furnishing  the  sum  required  of  them  before  work  can 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States;  that  the  improvement  is 
purely  local,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  $6,612.50  by  the  United  States  would  be  justified  by  resulting 
benefits  to  navigation.  He  recommends  the  abandonment  of  the 
project,  in  which  action  the  division  engineer  concurs. 

4.  The  public  interest  in  this  project  has  never  been  large,  and 
no  serious  effect  upon  navigation  or  commerce  would  be  felt  if  it 
were  not  carried  out.  Neither  State  nor  local  interests  seem  dis- 
posed to  contribute  the  sum  required  of  them  before  the  work  can  be 
undertaken.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  board  concurs  with 
the  district  officer  and  the  division  engineer,  and  recommends  that 
legislation  be  enacted  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  the  project  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Neversink  River. 

For  the  Board: 

Frederic  V.  Abbot, 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Senior  Member  Present. 


REEXAMINATION  OF  DELAWARE  RIVER,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  AND  PA.,  NEAR 
MOUTH  OF  NEVERSINK  RIVER. 

War  Department, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  20,  1915. 
From:  The  District  Engineer  Officer. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 
(Through  the  Division  Engineer). 

Subject:  Abandonment  or  modification  of  river  and  harbor  projects, 
Delaware  River,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  and  Pa.,  at  or  near  mouth  of  Never- 
sink River. 

1.  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  fourth  indorse- 
ment, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  April  30,  1915,  on  letter  from 
this  office  dated  March  8,  1915,  the  following  report  is  submitted  as 
to  the  advisability  of  modifying  or  abandoning  the  project  for  improv- 
ing the  Delaware  River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  River. 

2.  Section  3,  act  approved  March  2,  1907,  urder  the  subtitle 
"New  York,”  contains  the  following  item: 

Neversink  River,  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  bars  and  other  obstructions  at  and 
near  its  mouth. 

The  act  approved  May  28,  1908,  contains  the  following  item: 

Sec.  8.  That  to  make  effective  the  provision  in  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved 
March  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  for  a survey  of  the  Neversink  River. 
New  York,  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  bars  and  other  obstructions  at  and  near  its 
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mouth,  the  scope  of  such  survey  he  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  Delaware  River  at 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  River. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  June  25,  1910,  contains  the 
following  item: 

Improving  Delaware  River.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania:  For  the 
removal  of  a ledge  known  as  Sims  Clip  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Neversink  River,  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
this  amount  shall  be  expended  until  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, or  other  local  interests,  shall  have  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  sum  of  fifty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  work  in  the  Delaware  and  Never- 
sink Rivers,  all  in  accordance  with  the  report  and  recommendations  submitted  in 
House  Document  numbered  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty  four,  Sixtieth  Congress,  second 
session . 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  a preliminary 
examination  report  was  submitted  from  this  office  under  date  of 
April  20,  1907,  covering  the  Delaware  River  at  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Neversink  River,  in  which  the  district  officer  states  that  the 
locality  is  worthy  of  improvement  and  recommends  that  a survey 
be  made.  The  division  engineer,  under  date  of  April  29,  1907, 
concurs  in  the  recommendation.  The  Board  of  Engineers,  under 
date  of  June  17,  1907,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
improvement  is  not  required  in  the  interests  of  navigation,  but  is 
desired  to  remedy  existing  flood  conditions  which  operate  to  the 
injury  of  landed  and  other  interests,  and  “is  unable  to  concur  with 
the  district  officer  and  the  division  engineer  as  to  the  advisability 
of  making  a survey.”  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  date  of  August 
5,  1907,  recommends  a survey,  which  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  on  August  G,  1907. 

4.  The  survey  of  the  locality  was  accordingly  made  in  September, 
1907,  and  report  submitted  by  the  district  officer  March  20,  1908, 
recommending  that  certain  work  estimated  to  cost  $6,612.50  be 
done  by  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  and  that 
certain  other  work  estimated  to  cost  $54,780  be  done  “for  the  im- 
provement of  flood  conditions”  at  the  expense  of  “the  States  and 
residents  interested.”  On  March  25,  1908,  the  division  engineer 
forwarded  this  report  without  recommendation  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  made 
an  inspection  of  the  locality  and  held  a public  hearing  at  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  3,  1908,  and  submitted  a report  dated  June  29,  1908, 
in  which  it  takes  note  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1908.  The  board  states: 

Realizing  that  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  improvement  would  be  largely  local, 
it  is  proposed  by  those  interested  to  secure  funds  through  State  appropriations  or 
other  means,  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  work  as  can  not  be  considered  as  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  estimate  of  the  district  officer 
indicates  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  falls  in  this  category.  While  the  commerce 
involved  is  small,  so  also  is  the  expenditure  proposed  to  be  borne  by  the  Government, 
and  the  board  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  benefits 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  improvement,  particularly  as  the  character  of  the 
work  is  such  that  no  expense  for  maintenance  need  be  considered.  The  board  con- 
curs with  the  district  officer  and  division  engineer  in  the  opinion  that  if  appropriation 
be  made  by  Congress  for  this  work  its  expenditure  should  be  made  contingent  upon 
the  furnishing  by  State  or  other  interests  of  the  sum  of  $54,780. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  submitting  these  reports  under  date  of 
December  5,  1908,  remarks: 
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While  the  improvement  contemplated  in  these  reports  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  rafting  interests,  it  is  noted  that  the  work  is  not  demanded  by  those  interests. 
Moreover,  as  the  work  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States  is 
recommended  only  on  condition  that  other  work  be  done  by  other  parties,  it  would 
appear  that  this  portion  of  the  improvement  is  not  essential  when  taken  by  itself.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  work  can  be  recommended  on  account  of 
commercial  interests  alone,  and  as  these  are  the  only  interests  on  which  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  is  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion,  I am  constrained  to  omit  a recom- 
mendation in  this  case,  and  merely  present  the  facts  for  such  action  as  Congress  may 
deem  proper  to  take,  since  any  favorable  action  must  primarily  be  for  other  interests 
than  those  of  commerce. 

5.  All  of  these  reports  with  the  survey  maps  appear  in  House 
Document  No.  1164,  Sixtieth  Congress,  second  session. 

6.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  States 
or  other  local  interests  toward  depositing  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $54,780,  as  required  by  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910,  quoted  in  paragraph  2 above,  and  hence  no  work  has  been  done 
in  accordance  with  the  project. 

7.  The  project  approved  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  is  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  It  provides  for  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware 
River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Neversink  River  by  the  removal  of  a 
ledge  known  as  Sims  Clip  to  a depth  of  3 feet  below  “mean  summer 
stage,”  the  removal  of  a portion  of  Storms  Island  to  “mean  summer 
stage,”  the  construction  of  a dike  across  the  head  of  the  Bendkill 
behind  Storms  Island,  and  another  dike  across  the  subsidiary  chan- 
nel which  separates  the  two  parts  of  Storms  Island,  in  accordance  with 
the  report  and  maps  printed  in  House  Document  No.  1164,  Sixtieth 
Congress,  second  session. 

8.  Physical  conditions  at  the  locality  under  consideration  are  fully 
given  in  the  examination  report  of  April  20,  1907,  and  it  appears  from 
all  of  the  reports  that  Sims  Clip,  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation,  is  in  reality  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 
It  appears  also  that  there  is  no  navigation  or  commerce  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  this  locality  except  the  floating  downstream  during 
freshets  of  log  rafts.  It  is,  however,  not  apparent  that  any  real  in- 
jury or  damage  to  this  navigation  has  actually  been  occasioned  by 
Sims  Clip,  nor  just  what  type  or  form  or  extent  of  benefit  to  naviga- 
tion will  result  from  its  removal.  The  reports  all  show  plainly 
that  the  interests  which  desire  its  removal  base  their  wishes  upon 
the  damage  which  it  and  the  other  obstructions  mentioned  in  the 
reports  have  occasioned  by  causing  ice  gorges  and  floods.  The  state- 
ment submitted  by  a committee  of  the  Port  Jervis  Board  of  Trade, 
page  8 of  the  above-mentioned  Document  No.  1164,  does  not  show 
the  extent  or  character  of  the  injury  to  navigation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Sims  Clip,  nor  how  its  removal  will  benefit  navigation. 
It  does  show,  however,  that  great  damage  to  property  has  been 
caused  by  ice  gorges. 

9.  It  is  doubtful  in  my  opinion  whether  a new  investigation  or 
another  public  hearing  would  develop  any  further  facts  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  subject,  or  showing  a definite  benefit  to 
navigation  by  the  removal  of  Sims  Clip,  because  the  conditions, 
physical  and  commercial,  are  fairly  well  described  in  the  reports.  It 
is  evident  that  the  proposed  improvement  is  purely  local,  and  also 
that  it  may  benefit  raft  navigation  at  that  particular  point.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove,  however,  that  the  expenditure  of  $6,612.50  is 
justifiable,  because  the  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  the  obstruction 
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and  hence  the  benefit  arising  from  its  removal  can  not  readily  be 
ascertained.  It  is  my  opinion,  deduced  from  a careful  consideration 
of  the  conditions,  as  shown  in  the  various  reports,  that  no  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  navigation  would  arise  from  such  expenditure,  and 
therefore  that  the  project  should  be  abandoned. 

Geo.  A.  Zinn, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Office  of  Division  Engineer,  Eastern  Division, 

New  Yorlc  City,  October  2,  1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers  : 

Concurring  in  the  views  of  the  district  engineer  officer. 

W.  M.  Black, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[For  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
see  p.  2.] 


64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Document 
1st  Session.  f ( No.  537^ 
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L E T T E R 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMITTING, 

WITH  A LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  REPORT  ON 
PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  CHANNEL  FROM  THE  TOWN  OF 
BOLINAS,  CAL.,  TO  THE  SEA. 


January  10,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  January  8,  1916. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  7th  instant,  together  with 
copy  of  a report  from  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Rees,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  7,  1915,  on  preliminary  examination  of  channel  from  the 
town  of  Bolinas,  Cal.,  to  the  sea,  made  by  him  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  4,  1915. 

Very  respec  tfully, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  January  7,  1916. 

From:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Subject:  Preliminary  examination  of  channel  from  the  town  ot 
Bolinas,  Cal.,  to  the  sea. 

1.  There  is  submitted  herewith  for  transmission  to  Congress  report 
dated  May  7, 1915,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Rees,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
on  preliminary  examination  authorized  by  the  river  and  harbor  act 
approved  March  4,  1915,  of  channel  from  the  town  of  Bolinas,  Cal., 
to  the  sea. 
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2.  The  town  of  Bolinas,  with  a population  of  about  300,  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Bolinas  Lagoon,  about  one-half  mile  from  its  mouth 
and  about  1 1 miles  northwest  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
At  ordinary  mean  low  water  the  depth  on  the  bar  is  about  2 feet,  and 
the  mean  tidal  range  is  about  4 feet.  It  appears  that  the  boat  which 
handles  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  town  of  Bolinas  finds  it  difficult 
to  enter  and  leave  the  harbor  on  account  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
channel  and  the  small  depth  available.  The  improvement  apparently 
desired  is  the  construction  of  two  jetties  converging  toward  the  sea, 
with  a view  to  stabilizing  the  location  of  the  bar  and  scouring  and 
maintaining  a channel  of  suitable  depth.  The  district  officer,  who  is 
also  the  division  engineer,  states  that  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
present  and  prospective  commerce  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
cost  of  any  practical  improvement  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States;  and,  moreover,  that  the  present  channel  depths,  with  the  tidal 
range,  afford  fairly  reasonable  facilities  for  all  existing  commerce. 
He  therefore  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  locality  is  not  worthy  of 
improvement  by  the  United  States. 

3.  This  report  has  been  referred,  as  required  by  law,  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  attention  is  invited  to  its 
report  herewith,  dated  September  14,  1915,  concurring  in  the  views 
of  the  district  officer. 

4.  After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  1 con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  district  officer  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore  report  that  the  improvement  by 
the  United  States  of  channel  from  the  town  of  Bolinas,  Cal.,  to  the 
sea,  is  not  deemed  advisable  at  the  present  time. 

Dan  C.  Kingman, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

September  14,  1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army: 

1.  The  following  is  in  review  of  the  district  officer’s  report  on  pre- 
liminary examination  of  “Channel  from  the  town  of  Bolinas,  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  sea,”  called  for  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1915. 

2.  The  town  of  Bolinas,  with  a population  of  about  300,  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Bolinas  Lagoon,  about  one-half  mile  from  its  mouth 
and  about  11  miles  northwest  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  depth  on  the  bar  at  ordinary  mean  low  water  is  about  2 feet, 
the  mean  range  of  tide  being  4 feet.  The  channel  over  the  bar  is 
changeable  in  depth  and  position  and  the  improvement  desired  is 
stated  to  be  the  construction  of  jetties  with  a view  to  securing  a deeper 
and  more  permanent  channel. 

3.  The  commerce  of  the  locality  is  apparently  all  handled  by  water 
and  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  3,920  tons,  having  a value  of  $240,- 
000.  The  principal  commodities  are  grain  and  alfalfa.  Owing  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  channel  the  boat  that  plies  between  Bolinas 
and  San  Francisco  is  frequently  delayed,  and  occasionally  misses  a 
trip  on  account  of  rough  weather. 
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4.  The  district  officer,  who  is  also  the  division  engineer,  reports 
the  locality  as  unworthy  of  improvement  by  the  United  States, 
because  the  improvement  would  be  largely  local;  present  and  pros- 
pective commerce  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  probable  cyst;  and 
the  present  depths,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tides,  afford  fair 
facilities. 

5.  Interested  parties  have  been  advised  of  the  tenor  of  the  district 
officer’s  report  and  given  an  opportunity  of  submitting  their  views 
to  the  board,  but  no  communications  on  the  subject  have  been 

received.  _ 

6.  From  the  information  presented,  it  appears  that  there  is  little 
commerce  at  present,  with  small  prospect  of  any  material  increase; 
that  the  improvement  would  serve  a small  community  only;  and  that 
the  cost  of  securing  a permanent  channel  by  means  of  jetties  or  other- 
wise would  be  far  in  excess  of  probable  resulting  benefits.  The  board 
therefore  concurs  in  the  views  of  the  district  officer,  and  reports  that 
in  its  opinion  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  undertake 
the  improvement  of  the  ‘ ‘ Channel  from  Bolinas,  California,  to  the  sea.” 

7.  In  compliance  with  law,  the  board  reports  that  there  are  no 
questions  of  terminal  facilities,  water  power,  or  other  related  subjects 
which  could  be  coordinated  with  the  suggested  improvement  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  the  work  advisable  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

For  the  board: 

Frederic  Y.  Abbot, 

Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers, 

Senior  Member  Present. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  CHANNEL  FROM  BOLINAS,  CAL.,  TO 

THE  SEA.  ' 

War  Department, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

First  District,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  7,  1915. 

From:  The  District  Engineer  Officer. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

Subject:  Preliminary  examination  of  channel  from  Bolinas,  Cal.,  to 

the  sea. 

1.  In  compliance  with  letter  of  March  15,  1915,  from  your  office, 
calling  for  reports  on  preliminary  examinations  of  certain  localities 
within  this  district,  I have  to  submit  the  following  report. 

2.  This  examination  was  made  by  Capt.  R.  Park,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, assistant  in  this  office,  who  reports  as  follows: 

This  is  a report  on  preliminary  examination  of  Bolinas  Harbor,  Cal.,  authorized 
by  river  and  harbor  act  of  March  4,  1915,  with  a view  to  improving  the  channel  from 
the  town  of  Bolinas,  Cal.,  to  the  sea. 

The  proposed  improvement  is  intended  to  benefit  the  town  of  Bolinas,  the  adjacent 
valleys,  and  local  interests. 

The  town  of  Bolinas  has  a population  of  about  300  souls,  distributed  amongst  about 
60  different  families;  the  adjacent  valleys  support  about  300  more  people,  distributed 
amongst  about  50  families,  the  majority  of  whom  live  on  dairy  farms  situated  in  the 
valleys  northwest  of  Bolinas  Bay,  the  remainder  living  on  dairy  farms  scattered  in 
the  small  coast  valleys  and  draws  a few  miles  north  and  south  of  Bolinas.  The  local 
interests  are  centered  chiefly  in  the  store  owned  by  Mr.  .1,  G.  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Petar, 
who  also  own  the  gasoline  schooner  Owl,  value  $15,000,  capacity  60  tons,  and  Jennie 
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Griffin,  value  $8,000,  capacity  40  tons.  Although  there  are  five  small  hotels  or  board- 
ing houses,  a bakery,  and  several  small  saloons,  most  of  their  supplies  are  purchased 
from  the  Petar  store.  The  store  supplies  the.  town  and  outlying  districts  with  gen- 
eral merchandise.  There  is  a large  Marconi  wireless  station  near  Bolinas  which 
buys  ordinary  subsistence  supplies  from  the  Petar  store,  but  brings  in  to  its  own  order 
via  the  Owl,  all  large  supplies,  such  as  crude  oil  for  fuel,  and  material  for  maintenance 
ol  the  station. 

The  town  of  Bolinas  is  situated  just  inside  the  entrance  to  Bolinas  Lagoon,  pro- 
tected by  the  hills  south  and  west  of  it  from  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is  shallow  and  has 
been  gradually  shoaling.  A small  launch  makes  trips  from  points  on  the  south  shore 
transporting  dairy  products  from  the  ranches  to  Bolinas  and  returning  with  general 
supplies  for  the  ranchers.  This  launch  in  recent  years  has  been  unable  to  run' at  low 
stages  of  the  tide,  due  to  shoaling.  A sand  spit  makes  out  from  the  southeast  end  of 
the  lagoon  and  runs  in  a westerly  direction  to  the  southwest  end,  with  a break  about 
200  yards  wide  close  to  the  north  shore,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The 
depth  and  location  of  the  channel  through  this  entrance,  according  to  reports  from 
Mr.  L.  B.  Petar,  master  of  the  Owl,  are  continually  varying  not  only  with  large  dis- 
turbances caused  by  storms  but  also  from  day  to  day  with  the  tides.  Sometimes  the 
channel  has  12  feet  at  high  water  and  runs  straight  to  sea  across  a narrow  bar  20  yards 
wide;  at  other  times  there  are  barely  5 feet  at  high  water,  and  the  channel  will  cross  a 
much  wider  bar  and  then  turn  south  or  north  paralleling  the  coast  for  some  distance 
before  reaching  deep  water.  At  ordinary  mean  low  water  there  is  about  2 feet  of 
water  to  be  found  on  the  bar.  The  mean  tidal  range  is  about  4 feet.  The  dock  now 
used  by  the  Owl  is  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  bar  and  exposed  to  winter  storms. 
Formerly  the  dock  was  located  in  a sheltered  place  nearer  town,  but  shoaling  oc- 
curred and  necessitated  the  removal  to  the  present  site.  The  town  of  Bolinas  is  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  west  from  the  dock.  Just  north  of  the  bay  the  ocean  beach  has 
been  improved  by  a system  of  bulkheads  perpendicular  to  the  beach,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  sand  that  in  former  years  washed  from  the  underlying  rock 
during  heavy  storms.  These  bulkheads  have  so  far  accomplished  their  purpose  and 
the  beach  at  Bolinas  attracts  a great  many  summer  people,  who  come  in  by  boat  or 
stage  during  the  summer  time  and  stay  in  the  summer  hotels  at  Bolinas,  or  on  the 
ranches  outside,  where  summer  boarders  are  welcomed. 

The  present  means  of  ingress  and  egress  from  Bolinas  are  as  follows:  By  daily  auto 
stage  from  San  Rafael,  21  miles,  one  and  three-quarters  hours;  by  daily  auto  stage 
from  Sausalito  via  Willow  Creek,  23  miles,  two  hours;  by  wagon  road  to  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad  at  Point  Rey  on  Tomales  Bay,  14  miles,  thence  25  miles  to 
Sausalito;  by  gasoline  schooner  Owl  to  San  Francisco,  three  hours.  The  auto  stages 
are  steam  propelled  and  very  comfortable;  they  carry  no  freight  but  do  a small  Wells 
Fargo  Express  business;  the  fare  for  passengers  one  way  to  San  Rafael  is  $2.50,  round 
trip  $3.50;  from  San  Rafael  to  San  Francisco,  one  way  25  cents,  round  trip  50  cents. 
The  cost  of  tickets  via  Willow  Creek  is  about  the  same.  The  fare  via  schooner  Owl 
to  San  Francisco  is  one  way  $1,  return  $2;  freight  rate,  $2  per  ton  or  10  cents  per 
hundred,  and  at  the  rate  of  5 cents  per  cubic  foot,  40  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  The  trip 
to  Point  Rey,  thence  by  rail  to  Sausalito  is  not  made  when  passage  by  boat,  or  auto 
stage  to  San  Rafael,  or  via  Willow  Creek  is  possible.  The  fare,"  Point  Rey  to  San 
Francisco,  is  75  cents  one  way,  round  trip  $1.50.*  Freight  and  express  rates  are  about 
the  same  as  via  Owl,  although  there  is  the  long  land  haul  from  Bolinas  to  consider. 

No  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  United  States  for  improving  the  channel  from 
Bolinas  to  the  sea. 

The  improvement  desired  appears  to  be  the  construction  of  two  jetties  converging 
toward  the  sea.  It  appears  that  a Mr.  Le  Conte,  once  in  the  employ  of  this  office,  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  Bolinas  and  interested  himself  in  this  improvement.  He 
estimates  that  jetties  could  be  constructed  at,  a cost  of  $25,000  which  would  have  the 
desired  effect  on  stabilizing  the  location  of  the  bar  and  in  scouring  and  maintaining 
a channel  of  suitable  depth.  His  estimate  is  probably  way  low. 

Mr.  Petar  thinks  that  it  will  be  hard  to  interest  people  in  contributing  to  this  im- 
provement. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  the  schooner  Owl  to  enter  and  leave  the  harbor.  On  several 
occasions  the  boat  has  been  stranded  on  the  bar  on  a high  tide  and  forced  to  lay  there 
until  floated  by  the  next  high  water.  At  such  times  the  boat  ran  great  risk  of  being 
wrecked  in  case  a storm  had  come  on.  At  all  times  the  line  is  put  to  the  inconvenience 
of  running  on  an  irregular  schedule,  depending  on  the  tides. 

A United  States  life-saving  station  has  been  authorized  for  Bolinas  Bay  and  $12,000 
has  been  authorized  for  equipping  the  station. 

In  case  a stable  channel  affording  a depth  of  at  least  6 feet  were  maintained  across 
the  bar,  the  Petar  brothers  think  that  a fast  passenger  boat  could  be  operated  by  them 
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at  a profit,  making  a round  trip  from  Bolinas  to  San  Francisco  daily,  thus  putting 
Bolinas  within  commuting  distance.  They  believe  that  a great  many  people  doing 
business  in  San  Francisco  would  therefore  be  attracted  to  Bolinas,  that  these  people 
would  build  homes  and  the  town  would  gradually  build  up  as  a residential  district, 
and  that  the  building-up  process  would  increase  the  incoming  commerce,  especially 
in  the  line  of  building  materials.  No  great  increase  in  outgoing  commerce  is  pre- 
dicted inasmuch  as  the  farm  lands  are  at  present  being  worked  to_  their  full  capacity . 
They  believe  that  the  increase  in  incoming  freight  would  necessitate  a daily  freight 
schedule.  . 

The  following  tables  show  the  approximate  tonnage  and  value  of  ingoing  and  out- 
going commerce  per  annum : 


Tons. 

Value. 

INGOING  COMMERCE. 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

900 

100 

$30, 000 

15. 000 
6,000 

56. 000 
500 

Crude  oil - 

3,600 

107, 500 

OUTGOING  COMMERCE. 

150 

50 

45 

45 

30 

90. 000 
9,000 

12. 000 
14, 000 

7, 500 

320 

132, 500 

3,920  240,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  big  items  of  commerce  are  alfalfa  and  grain,  2,000  tons, 
valued  at  $45,000.  The  most  of  this  is  carried  in  the  Owl,  although  occasionally 
barge  loads  are  taken  in  by  other  lines.  The  item,  900  tons  general  merchandise, 
valued  at  $56,000,  represents  the  business  done  by  the  Petar  store.  The  value  of 
exports  in  excess  of  imports  is  $25,000,  but  this  does  not  represent  the  actual  excess  of 
imports  from  Bolinas  and  vicinity  over  exports,  since  practically  all  grain  and  alfalfa 
comes  via  Bolinas,  although  the'  product  of  several  dairies,  maintaining  about  300 
cows,  is  shipped  via  Point  Rey  ^nd  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  benefits  to  navigation  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  improvement  will  be 
relatively  small,  since  there  is  only  one  small  schooner  in  operation  out  of  Bolinas. 
The  boat  now  hauling  the  commerce  is  apparently  capable  of  taking  care  of  any  prob- 
able increase  in  the  near  future.  The  inconvenience  due  to  waiting  for  the  tide  does 
not,  apparently,  prevent  the  regular  shipments  of  produce.  In  severe  storms  passage 
out  of  the  bay  is  impracticable,  and  occasionally  losses  have  occurred  to  shippers  of 
cream,  hogs,  and  calves,  due  to  delay  of  days  at  a time  in  getting  away  after  their 
shipments  were  aboard  the  Owl.  The  bar  is  admittedly  dangerous  at  times,  and  the 
boat  always  runs  more  or  less  risk  of  being  wrecked.  The  agent  of  the  line  furnishes 
the  information  that  the  boat  lost  but  one  trip  during  1914  due  to  rough  weather.  The 
year  before  15  trips  were  lost. 

The  influx  of  business  men  from  San  Francisco,  who  will  build  homes  in  Bolinas, 
going  back  and  forth  each  day,  is  not  likely.  Apparently  the  produce  which  Bolinas 
is  capable  of  raising  or  shipping  is  not  much  greater  than  that  now  shipped,  which  is 
efficiently  handled"  by  one  boat.  The  commerce  handled  is  entirely  local.  The 
improvement  would  not  affect  freight  rates  probably,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  com- 
peting line,  nor  the  likelihood  of  such  competition,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
store  and  boat  are  both  owned  by  the  same  men. 

If  the  life-saving  station  is  established,  a permanent  channel,  guarded  Iry  jetties, 
would  facilitate  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  life-savers  at  low  water,  but  it  is  believed 
that  life-savers,  with  proper  equipment,  could  launch  their  boat  off  the  sand  spit 
when  during  severe  storms  they  could  not  force  their  way  through  the  breakers  on 
the  bar. 

Bolinas  Lagoon  is  a very  shallow  body  of  water,  and  could  hardly  be  used  as  a 
haven  for  minor  naval  craft  for  that  reason,  there  being  only  a few  small  areas  with 
depths  over  6 feet.  Extensive  dredging  operations  within  the  lagoon  would  be 
required  before  anything  larger  than  a submarine  would  venture  in. 
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CHANNEL  TO  BOLINAS,  CAL. 

SUMMARY. 

(а)  The  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  Bolinas  Bay  will  benefit,  in  a general  way, 
some  100  families,  most  of  them  shippers  of  dairy  products,  and  in  particular  the 
owners  of  the  Petar  general  store  and  the  gasoline  schooner  Owl,  the  latter  bringing 
in  nearly  all  the  merchandise  purchased  in  the  valley  through  the  medium  of  the 
Petar  store  and  taking  out  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  valley  for  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

(б)  The  present  harbor  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a shallow  bar  passable  only  at 
high  water,  with  a channel  whose  depth  and  course  varies  almost  from  day  to  day. 

(c)  The  improvement  desired  is  a permanent  channel  of  about  6-foot  depth  at  low 
tide,  and  the  means  for  obtaining  such  ehannel-conveiging  jetties,  estimated  by  the 
interested  parties  to  cost  §25,000.  Estimate  thought  too  low. 

(d)  Local  interests  could  not  be  relied  on  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  cost  of 
improvement. 

( e ) The  outgoing  commerce  amounts  to  320  tons  annually,  valued  at  $132,500. 
The  incoming  commerce  amounts  to  3,600  tons  annually,  valued  at  $107,500. 

(/)  There  is  no  question  of  water-power  sites  or  terminal  rates  involved. 

(g)  The  improvement  of  business  and  commerce  would  be  noticeable,  and  more 
people  might  seek  Bolinas  for  their  home  in  case  a daily  steamer  could  run  on  sched- 
ule between  Bolinas  and  San  Francisco. 

(h)  Present  transportation  facilities,  while  in  some  cases  involving  risk  and  in  all 
cases  dependent  on  tide,  appear  able  to  handle  present  commerce;  and  in  case  com- 
merce increases  additional  boats  of  same  class  as  the  Owl  and  running  the  same  risks 
could  handle  the  added  business  over  the  bar  unimproved,  as  at  present. 

(i)  It  is  not  believed  the  conditions  justify  the  United  States  in  undergoing  any 
expense  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel  from  the  town  of  Bolinas,  Cal.,  to  the  sea. 

2.  I concur  in  the  report  of  Capt.  Park  and  report  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  channel  from  the  town  of  Bolinas,  Cal.,  to  the  sea  is  not 
worthy  of  improvement  by  the  United  States  for  the  following  reasons; 

(a)  The  improvement  would  be  local  in  character  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a scattered  residence  community,  with  no  extended  industries 
or  commerce  and  no  through  traffic. 

(b)  The  amount  and  value  of  the  present  and  prospective  com- 
merce is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost  of  any  practical  improvement 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  present  channel  depths,  together  with  the  tidal  range, 
afford  fairly  reasonable  facilities  for  all  existing  commerce. 

Thos.  H.  Rees, 

Lieut . Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[For  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  see 

p.  2.] 
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BAYOU  LA  BATRE,  ALA. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMITTING. 


WITH  A LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  REPORT  ON 
PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  BAYOU  LA  BATRE,  ALA.,  WITH 
A VIEW  TO  SECURING  A CHANNEL  CONNECTING  BAYOU  LA 
BATRE  AND  PASS  AUX  HERONS  OF  SUITABLE  DEPTH  AND 
WIDTH. 


January  10,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington , January  8 , 1916. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  7th  instant,  together  with 
copy  of  a report  from  Lieut.  Col.  C.  Keller,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated 
June  25,  1915,  on  preliminary  examination  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala., 
made  by  him  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor 
act  approved  March  4,  1915. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 

Office  of  tiie  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  January  7,  1916. 

From : The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

To : The  Secretary  of  War. 

Subject : Preliminary  examination  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. 

1.  There  is  submitted  herewith  for  transmission  to  Congress  re- 
port dated  June  25.  1915,  by  Lieut.  Col.  C.  Keller,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, on  preliminary  examination  authorized  by  the  river  and  har- 
bor act  approved  March  4,  1915,  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  with  a 
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view  to  securing  a channel  connecting  Bayou  La  Batre  and  Pass  aux 
Herons  of  suitable  depth  and  width. 

2.  Bayou  La  Batre  is  a small  stream  emptying  into  Mississippi 
Sound  about  18  miles  east  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  45  miles  south- 
west of  Mobile,  Ala.  The  bayou  is  narrow  and  crooked,  but  small 
boats  can  run  about  1^  miles  above  the  fixed  county  bridge  which 
crosses  the  stream  about  3 miles  above  its  mouth.  The  commerce 
for  1914  is  reported  at  673  tons.  The  district  officer  states  that  the 
improvement  desired  is  a channel  6J  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water 
from  the  county  bridge  to  the  G’-foot  contour  in  Mississippi  Sound. 
The  construction  of  such  a channel  would  involve  a large  expense, 
and  he  believes  that  the  benefits  would  be  purely  local  and  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  making  and  maintaining  the  desired  im- 
provement. The  division  engineer  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

3.  This  report  has  been  referred,  as  required  by  law,  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  attention  is  invited  to  its 
report  herewith,  dated  October  12,  1915,  concurring  in  the  views  of 
the  district  officer  and  the  division  engineer. 

4.  After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  I con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore  report 
that  the  improvement  by  the  United  States  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala., 
with  a view  to  securing  a channel  connecting  Bayou  La  Batre  and 
Pass  aux  Herons  of  suitable  depth  and  width,  is  not  deemed  advisable 
at  the  present  time. 

Dan  C.  Kingman, 

Chief  of  Engineers , United  States  Army. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

[Third  indorsement.] 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

October  12,  1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army: 

1.  The  following  is  in  review  of  the  district  officer’s  report  submit- 
ted under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  on  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  “ Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  with  a view  to  securing  a 
channel  connecting  Bayou  La  Batre  and  Pass  aux  Herons  of  suitable 
depth  and  width.” 

2.  This  is  a small  stream  about  10  miles  in  length,  emptying  into 
Mississippi  Sound,  about  18  miles  east  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.  A fixed 
bridge,  about  3 miles  above  its  mouth,  limits  navigation  at  that 
point,  except  for  very  small  boats,  which  can  go  a short  distance 
above.  A population  of  about  2,500  covers  a considerable  area  cen- 
tering in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  The  principal  industries  are 
fishing  and  farming.  The  commerce  is  reported  as  673  tons,  having 
a value  of  $23,363. 

3.  There  is  the  usual  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  over  which 
the  navigable  depth  is  about  2 feet  at  mean  low  water.  The  depth 
in  the  sound  increases  very  gradually,  the  6-foot  contour  being 
about  1-1  miles  from  shore.  The  improvement  desired  is  a channel 
with  a navigable  depth  of  6^  feet  to  the  county  bridge.  This  would 
require  dredging  for  a distance  of  about  11  miles  in  the  bayou  and  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  in  the  sound,  where  maintenance  would 
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be  very  expensive.  The  district  officer  reports  the  locality  as  un- 
worthy of  improvement,  and  in  this  view  the  division  engineer 
concurs. 

4.  Interested  parties  were  informed  of  the  unfavorable  report  of 
the  district  officer  and  given  an  opportunity  of  submitting  statements 
and  arguments  to  the  board,  but  no  communications  on  the  subject 
have  been  received. 

5.  The  commerce  on  this  bayou  is  small  in  quantity,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  would  increase  materially  as  a result  of 
the  improvement  desired.  It  seems  clear  that  the  first  cost  and  the 
subsequent  maintenance  of  a channel  in  this  exposed  locality  would 
be  excessive  when  compared  with  probable  benefits.  The  board 
therefore  concurs  with  the  district  officer  and  the  division  engineer 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  under- 
take the  improvement  of  Bayou  La  Batre  at  the  present  time. 

6.  In  compliance  with  law,  the  board  reports  that  there  are  no 
questions  of  terminal  facilities,  water  power,  or  other  related  subjects 
which  could  be  coordinated  with  the  suggested  improvement  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  the  work  advisable  in  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

For  the  board: 

Frederic  V.  Abbot, 

Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers , 

Senior  Member  Present. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  BAYOU  LA  BATRE,  ALA. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Mobile , Ala.,  June  25, 1915. 

From  : The  District  Engineer  Officer. 

To : The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 
(Through  the  Division  Engineer). 

Subject:  Preliminary  examination,  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. 

1.  Complying  with  instructions  contained  in  department  letter  of 
March  15,  i915,  there  is  submitted  beloiv  a report  of  a preliminary 
examination  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.  _ 

2.  Geographical  location  and  physical  characteristics. — Bayou  La 
Batre  is  a small  stream  about  10  miles  long  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mobile  County.  It  is  about  8 miles  east  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  empties  into  Mississippi 
Sound  about  18  miles  east  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  45  miles  south- 
west of  Mobile,  Ala.  It  has  a drainage  area  of  perhaps  30  square 
miles.  There  is  a fixed  county  bridge  across  this  stream  about  3 miles 
above  its  mouth.  Though  the  bayou  is  very  narrow  and  crooked 
along  the  upper  half  of  this  distance,  small  boats  can  run  about  H 
miles  above  this  bridge. 

This  bayou  varies  in  width  from  500  feet  at  its  mouth  to  about  125 
feet  at  a point  3 miles  above,  while  41  miles  above  its  mouth  the  width 
is  only  about  30  feet. 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Coast  Chart  No.  189 
shows  the  conditions  off  shore  and  the  connection  between  this  bayou 
and  Pass  Aux  Herons,  Ala.  The  small  map  1 accompanying  shows  the 
locality  and  its  relation  to  Mobile  and  Pascagoula. 


1 Not  printed. 
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3.  Present  condition. — Soundings  show  that  the  distance  from  the 
7-foot  to  the  6-foot  contour  in  Mississippi  Sound  is  about  2,000  feet; 
the  distance  from  the  6-foot,  to  the  5-foot  contour  is  about  4,000  feet; 
the  distance  from  the  5-foot  to  the  4-foot  contour  is  about  1,000  feet: 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  2-foot  contour  the  distance  is  only  about  600 
feet.  The  depth  then  varies  between  2 and  3 feet  for  a distance  of  about 
one-half  a mile.  From  this  point  there  is  a less  depth  than  6 feet  for  a 
distance  of  about  If  miles.  From  the  latter  point  very  little  work 
would  be  required  to  obtain  the  desired  depth  of  6 feet.  However, 
there  is  a distance  of  more  than  3 miles  over  which  dredging  would 
have  to  be  conducted  in  order  to  obtain  a depth  of  6 feet. 

4.  Previous  examinations. — A report  of  an  examination  of  this 
bayou  was  submitted  by  this  office  November  13,  1909.  This  report  is 
contained  in  House  Document  No.  316,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second 
session.  In  this  report,  the  locality  was  considered  unworthy  of 
improvement. 

5.  Resources , industries , and  commerce. — The  town  of  Bayou  La 
Batre  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  bayou  and  extends  practically 
from  its  mouth  to  the  county  bridge.  The  inhabitants  number  about 
2,500.  These,  as  well  as  a considerable  number  living  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  this  stream,  are  interested  in  the  desired  improvement. 
The  people  live  principally  by  fishing  and  farming.  There  are  some 
small  ship-yards  and  fish  houses  along  the  banks  of  this  stream.  Fish 
and  oysters  are  taken  in  Mississippi  Sound  and  carried  in  light-draft 
vessels  to  Bayou  La  Batre  for  shipment  by  rail.  The  Mobile  & Ohio 
Railroad  Co.  (Bay  Shore  Division),  has  a station  within  a few  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  stream  near  where  the  county  bridge  crosses  it,  and  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad  is  within  7 miles  of  this  locality. 

Commercial  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1914  Avere  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Smee,  a landowner  and  mer- 
chant in  Bayou  La  Batre.  They  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Amount  in 
short  tons. 

Valuation. 

Oil,  refined 

288 

$10,000 
8, 514 

Fish  and  oysters 

295 

70 

4f  620 

20 

'229 

Total 

673 

23, 363 

Following  is  a list  of  vessels  engaged  in  business  at  Bayou  La 
Batre : 

Schooners. 


Name. 

Length. 

Beam. 

Draft, 

loaded. 

Registered 

tonnage. 

Owner. 

August  Kling,  sr 

Feet. 

50 

Feet. 

16 

Feet. 

3. 5 

10 

F.  E.  Smee. 

Verona T. 

50 

16 

5.0 

3.9 

8 

F.  E.  Smee  and  Bryant. 

Clara  La  Coste 

46 

15 

12 

44 

15 

14 

4.0 

11 

Do. 

Carrie  A 

41 

3.4 

8 

Do. 

Gertie  Rhodes 

E.  W.  Rabby. 
Bosarge  Bros. 
C.  E.  Graham. 

Emma 

Amethyst 
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SLOOPS. 

Juno,  Bryant  Bros. 

Mary  Walker,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Rubby,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Leo,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Maud,  S.  Previto. 

Hattie,  R.  Barber. 

POWEE  BOATS. 

Birmingham,  John  Crenshaw. 

Fred  8.,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Amy  S.,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Titanic,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Helen  D.,  F.  E.  Smee. 

Ruth,  S.  C.  Crenshaw. 

Rounder,  Earl  Bryant. 

BABGES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lela  (cruiser),  J.  F.  Cahoun. 

Wathimo  (cabin  cruiser),  A.  E.  Woodworth. 

Ada  (cabin  cruiser),  George  A.  Collin. 

Eric,  Tom  Robinson. 

Irme,  Hubert  Bosarge. 

Rascal,  W.  B.  Gerlot. 

St.  Louis,  Albert  Emerson. 

Select,  A.  D.  Gerlot. 

Elizabeth,  J.  B.  Powell. 

Naomi,  E.  N.  Shepperd. 

Paul  Jones,  Albert  Lamy. 

Adlay,  Mastin  Bosarge. 

6.  Nature  of  improvement  desired— A channel  having  a depth  of 
(U  feet  at  mean  low  water  over  a navigable  width,  from  the  c«unty 
bridge,  which  is  about  the  center  of  the  business  section  ot  the  tow  n, 
to  the  64-foot  contour  in  Mississippi  Sound  is  generally  desired. 
Such  a channel  would,  it  is  claimed,  obviate  the  necessity  to  which 
the  larger  number  of  vessels  that  use  Bayou  La  Batre  are  now  sub- 
jected of,  waiting  for  high  tide  before  crossing  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bayou,  the  effect  of  the  present  extremely  limited  depth  of 
the  channel  being  not  only  to  decrease  the  volume  of  business  done 
bv  the  vessels  now  in  service  but  also  to  discourage  others  Horn 
entering  into  business.  With  the  deeper  channel  it  is  believed  that 
the  present  commerce  would  at  least  be  doubled  and  that  new  com 
modities,  such  as  a considerable  amount  of  charcoal,  lumber,  cross- 
ties, and  naval  stores,  would  be  shipped  It  is  further Relieved, 
locally,  that  the  use  of  larger  vessels  capable  of  proceeding  to  dis- 
tant points  would  result  in  some  diminution  of  freight  rates  and 
that  as  a result  of  the  existence  of  these  larger  vessels  industries  such 
as  canning  factories  would  be  established.  It  is  further  believed 
that,  should  increased  business  result  m the  development  of  industries 
above  the  county  bridge,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  m induc- 
ing the  county  authorities  to  provide  the  bridge  with  an  opening 

suitable  for  navigation.  o„Lr  tu  l™ 

7 Reclaimed  lands  and  water-power  development.—' Only  the  Low, 
marshy  land  bordering  the  bayou  upon  which  dredged  material  might 
be  deposited  could  be  reclaimed.  The  stream  is  affected  by  the  tide, 
and  no  water  power  interests  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  nn- 

^ 8.  Terminal  and  transfer  facilities. — Such  facilities  as  exist  are 
in  the  nature  of  somewhat  primitive  wharves  on  the  banks  ot  the 
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stream.  These  are  unprovided  with  any  direct  connection  with  the 
railroad,  and  have  no  mechanical  appliances  of  any  kind.  They  are, 
however,  sufficient  for  the  business  at  present  transacted. 

9.  Conclusions. — The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayou  La  Batre  is 
traversed  by  two  railroads,  which  probably  furnish  all  necessary 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  and  other 
perishable  freight  to  Mobile  and  more  northern  markets.  A channel 
having  a depth  of  IT  feet  has  been  formed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  only  18  miles  distant.  While  the  fish 
and  oyster  business  might  increase  to  some  extent  at  Bayou  La  Batre 
as  a result  of  the  improvement,  this  business  can  readily  be  handled 
at  the  port  of  Pascagoula.  The  deepening  of  the  channel  might 
cause  an  increase  in  the  charcoal,  lumber,  and  naval  stores  business, 
but  even  judging  by  the  statements  of  interested  parties  this  would 
be  comparatively  small.  The  information  gained  in  this  examina- 
tion confirms  that  obtained  and  reported  previously.  Benefits  that 
might  accrue  would  be  purely  local,  and  would  not  be  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a channel  at  this 
locality.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  no  work  be  undertaken 
here,  and  that  no  funds  be  expended  in  making  a survey. 

10.  In  compliance  with  existing  orders,  those  who  are  locally  in- 
terested in  this  improvement  have  been  informed  concerning  the 
character  of  this  report,  and  concerning  the  further  steps  available 
to  them. 

C.  Keller, 

Lieut.  Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[First  indorsement.  1 

Office  of  Division  Engineer,  Gulf  Division, 

New  Orleans , La.,  September  18,  1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers  : 

1.  Forwarded,  concurring  in  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  district  officer. 

2.  On  my  recent  visit  to  Bayou  La  Batre  it  was  noticed  that  there 
were  two  summer  resorts  a short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
bayou,  facing  Mississippi  Sound,  the  stations  on  the  Mobile  & Ohio 
Railroad  for  these  resorts  being,  respectively,  Coden  and  Sans  Souci 
Beach.  These  stations  are  distant,  respectively,  2.6  and  1.1  miles 
from  the  Bayou  La  Batre  station,  and  the  proposed  entrance  channel 
would  give  access  to  neither. 

3.  The  following  information  regarding  the  population  of  these 
two  places  and  Bayou  La  Batre  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Census,  1910 : 


1900 

1910 

census. 

census. 

Bayou  La  Batre,  Precinct  No.  18 

551 

719 

Coden,  Precinct  No.  25 

332 

255 

Sans  Souci  is  not  mentioned.  It  therefore  appears  that  as  the 
place  has  no  well-defined  limits,  the  population  stated  in  the  within 
report.  2,500.  which  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  preliminary  ex- 
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animation  report  of  November  13,  1909,  probably  includes  that  of 
these  shore  resorts  and  a considerable  part  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try that  would  not  be  directly  benefited  by  the  proposed  improvement. 

4.  It  has  been  learned  that  the  canning  factory  formerly  on  the 
bayou  was  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of  1906  and  has  not  been  re- 
built. The  remaining  factory,  if  it  should  resume  operations,  is  lo- 
cated so  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  proposed  channel  that  it  could  not 
be  reached  by  any  boats  whose  draft  would  require  the  excavation  of 
the  proposed  channel.  It  appears  also  that  a number  of  the  boats  re- 
ported as  plying  to  Bayou  La  Batre  visit  the  oyster  boats  or  the  fish- 
ing grounds  in  Mississippi  Sound,  and  after  obtaining  a load  proceed 
directly  to  Biloxi  or  Pascagoula,  their  established  markets.  Bayou 
La  Batre  serves  as  a place  to  lay  up,  repair  gear,  etc. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  the  construction  of  such  a channel  as  desired, 
and  particularly  its  maintenance,  would  involve  a large  expense,  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  justified  by  the  present  and  pros- 
pective commerce  interested. 

J.  C.  Sanford, 

Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers , 

Division  Engineer. 


[For  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
see  p.  2.] 
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§2  : 

ALBERT  J.  MULLETT,  GOVERNMENT  PRINTER,  MELBOURNE. 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE. 


The  following  officers  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force  : — 

Aiken,  E.  L 
Ainsworth,  L. 

Alexander,  H.  B. 

Atkin,  J. 

Ayrton,  A.  W. 

Barlow,  E. 

Bassett,  W.  E. 

Bennett,  P.  H. 

Berry,  R.  M. 

Best,  J.  F.  C. 

Brack,  J. 

Brophy,  J.  H. 

Buckman,  N.  K. 

Cadden,  H. 

Camm,  H.  E. 

Cartwright,  J.  H. 

Chandler,  H.  H. 

Chenu,  F.  A. 

♦Cherry,  R.  St.  J.  B.  G 
Clayfield,  E. 

Coffey,  J.  E. 

Collins,  N.  T. 

Conway,  C.  M. 

♦Cook,  G.  S. 

Cracknell,  H.  S. 

Crawford,  E. 

Cumberland,  B. 

Dooley,  R. 
fDoveton,  R.  T.  H. 

Dowe,  W.  H. 

Edwards,  A.  W. 

Eley,  C.  H. 

Elliott,  A.  D. 

Farrow,  A. 

* Wounded, 
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Fetherston,  R.  A. 
Findley,  H.  W. 
Forbes,  E.  L. 
Ford,  E.  M. 
Gibson,  R.  R. 
Gilchrist,  D.  L. 
Gladman,  F.  B. 
Gordon,  S.  L. 
Grehan,  C.  F. 
Hall,  C.  V. 
Harden,  C.  H. 
Harding,  E. 
Harkness,  R.  E. 
Harris,  A.  E. 
Hatfield,  F.  L. 
Hays,  F.  R. 
Hooper,  G.  P. 
Hopkins,  A.  K 
Hunt,  T.  M. 
Hunter,  A. 

Jones,  E.  R. 
Kemmis,  W.  G.  S. 
♦Kither,  G.  F. 
Lancashire,  S.  J. 
Langevin,  J. 
Levick,  N.  M.  S. 
Lindsay,  D.  R. 
Littlejohn,  R.  W. 
Lloyd,  T.  B. 
Lodge,  E.  R. 

Lord,  C.  H. 
Lumsden,  A.  H. 
McGrath,  C. 
McLachlan,  S.  C. 
f Killed  in  action. 


McPhate,  C. 
McKinlay,  W. 
Middlecoat,  R.  T. 
Mullett,  L.  H. 
Nicholson,  R.  P. 
Page,  H.  H. 

Pellew,  L.  J. 
JPennington,  W.  R. 
Philpot,  J. 

Price,  H.  J. 
Pritchard,  W.  H. 
Raine,  A.  C. 
Reeves,  G.  T. 
Retchford,  H.  E. 
Reynolds,  N. 
Robertson,  A.  S. 
Ross,  A.  W. 
Rudolph,  C.  E. 
Russell,  F.  C. 

Rye,  E. 

Sanderson,  V.  S.  L. 
Seddon,  C. 

Skinner,  W.  L. 
Smith,  A.  B. 
Smythe,  E.  V. 
Stillman,  W.  C. 
Thomas,  H. 
Timpson,  R. 

Tuck,  R.  G. 

Turner,  H.  H. 
Wicks,  C.  W.  B. 
Willis,  L. 

Wilson,  J.  C. 
Young,  C.  T. 

J Died  of  wounds. 


PATRIOTIC  FUND?. 


The  total  amounts  to  date  officially  contributed  ( i.e .,  irrespective  of  contributions  through 
private  sources)  by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs  are  as  follow  : 


Central  staff  and  officers  located  in  Victoria 
Federal  Territory 
New  South  Wales 
Queensland  . . 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


£1,703 

297 

554 

140 

266 

100 

29 


£3,089 
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The  Hon.  King  O’Malley,  M.P.,  was  sworn  in  as  Minister  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs  on  the  27th  October,  1915. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  AFFAIRS. 


Extract  from  Mr . Anderson's  Report. 

“ Your  Department  has  steadily  grown,  and  since,  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  system  of  construction  has  been  changed  from  contract  to  day  labour,  its 
operations  have  greatly  expanded,  as  the  following  items  show 

Year  1910-11.  Year  1914-15. 

(1)  Lands  acquired — claims  ..  ..  126  ..  1,020 

(2)  Accounts  dealt  with  . . . . 64,125  . . 125,500 

(3)  Total  expenditure  ..  ..  £732,700  ..  £3,532,400” 
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FEDERAL  TERRITORY. 


The  Minister  has  instructed  that  the  contract  entered  into  between  Mr.  W.  B. 
Griffin,  author  of  the  first  premiated  design  for  the  Federal  Capital  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  (Mr.  Joseph  Cook) 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  given  full  effect  to. 

Under  that  contract  Mr.  Griffin  was  constituted  Federal  Capital  Director  of 
Design  and  Construction,  and  no  operations  or  matters  in  connexion  with  that  city 
can  be  initiated  without  his  advice  having  been  obtained  thereon. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  PASTORAL, 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  held,  but  owing  chiefly  to  shearing 
operations,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  the  attendance  of  more  than  one  of 
the  unofficial  members  at  one  of  these  meetings. 

The  draft  constitution  and  rules  have  been  revised  and  are  ready  for  presentation 
as  soon  as  shearing  and  harvesting  have  reached  a more  convenient  stage  for  a 
meeting  of  the  unofficial  members. 

THE  FEDERAL  TERRITORY  BUSH  FIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

With  the  object  of  securing  the  organized  assistance  of  all  concerned,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  effort  in — - 

(a)  the  prevention  of  bush  or  grass  fires  in  the  Territory  and  the  adjoining 

country  ; 

(b)  the  adoption  of  necessary  measures  for  combating  any  outbreak  of  bush 

or  grass  fixe  in  the  Territory  and  the  adjoining  country ; 

a meeting  of  landholders  and  others  was  held  on  the  14th  October,  1915.  Colonel 
David  Miller,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Territory,  who  occupied  the  Chair, 
explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  being  fully 
organized  to  combat  with  the  grass  fires  which,  in  view  of  the  unusual  growth  of 
grass  and  herbage,  would  most  likely  be  very  prevalent  during  the  approaching 
hot  weather.  After  a general  discussion,  Mr.  District  Surveyor  Sheafie  moved, 
and  Mr.  James  Cunningham  seconded  : — - 

“ That  an  Association  be  formed  to  be  called  the  ‘ Federal  Bush  Fires 

Association  ’ to  prevent  and  combat  bush  or  grass  fires  in  the  Federal 

Territory  and  the  adjoining  country.” 

The  Administrator,  Colonel  Miller,  was  then  appointed  President. 

At  a very  largely  attended  public  meeting  held  on  the  28th  October,  1915,  the 
decision  of  the  previous  meeting  was  confirmed  ; schemes  of  organization,  and 
for  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  districts,  were  adopted,  and  the  names  of 
certain  residents  were  suggested  for  the  positions  of  District  Executive  Officers. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  District  Executive  Officers  will  be  held  on  the  13th 
November,  1915,  whan  the  scheme  of  organization^will  be  set  m motion. 
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GROSS  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  LANDS. 


Lands  in  process  of  alienation 

Crown  lands  held  under  State  laws  (leases) 

Revenue  derived  from  leases  of  acquired  lands 
Revenue  derived  from  agistment,  1st  September  to  31st 
October,  1915.  . 

Revenue  derived  from  rates 

Leases  of  acquired  lands  north  of  the  Molonglo 


£ s.  d. 

963  3 0 
403  10  9 
8,599  18  10 

507  10  0 
1,056  15  4 
5,025  0 0 


£16,555  17  11 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  TERRITORY. 


Acres. 

Lands  compulsory  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  . . 172,150 

Freehold  . . . . , . . . . . . . 55,378 

Conditional  purchases . . . . . . . . . . 50,784 

Conditional  leases  . . . . . . . . . . 40,494 

Homestead  selections  . . . . . . . . 63 

Annual  leases  . . . . . . . . . . 21,667 

Improvement  leases  . . . . . . . . . . 39,859 

Occupation  licences  ..  ..  ..  ...  ..  68,992 

Scrub  leases  . . . . . . . . . . . . 17,252 

Special  leases  . . . . . . . . . . 180 

Permissive  occupancies  . . . . . . . . 18,108 

Enclosed  roads  . . . . . . . . . . 549 

Unoccupied  Crown  lands,  including  roads  (approximate)  . . 98,139 


583,660 


RATES. 

Under  Section  (2)  of  the  Rate  Ordinance  No.  2 of  1911,  the  Minister  has  made 
the  1915-1916  assessment  the  new  assessment  for  the  year  1916.  It  is  proposed  to 
issue  the  Notices  of  Demand  for  1916  rates  early  in  the  coming  year,  and  arrange- 
ments are  accordingly  now  being  made. 


LEASES  OF  ACQUIRED  LANDS. 

Tbe  acquired  lands  have  been  disposed  of  as  under  : — - 


Term. 


Area. 


Revenue. 


10  Years 

5 „ 

0 

1 Year 

Monthly  ... 

Twelve  month’s  leases  to  the  71  previous  owners  of  tenants  at 
rental  based  on  3 per  cent,  on  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
determined 


Acres. 

£ s.  d. 

18,001 

. 715  6 0 

34,891 

4,561  0 0 

4,670 

865  13  9 

16,186 

1,779  6 7 

11,624 

678  12  6 

48,000 

5,025  0 0 

133,372 

13,624  18  10 
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AGISTMENT. 

Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  head  of  sheep  and  201  head  of 
large  stock  are  on  agistment  on  land  that  for  various  reasons  cannot  at  present  be 
leased,  e.g.,  carrying  out  of  works,  areas  for  departmental  use,  areas  about  to  be 
set  apart  for  specific  purposes. 


LANDS  ACQUIRED. 


The  following  areas  have  been  compulsorily  acquired 


Area 


Former  Owner. 


Date  of  Acquisition. 


acres. 

1,7801- 

237| 

40 

83,146 


2,481 


80 

97 

687 

1,280 

4,146 


410 

15 

28 

2,880 

152 

2,252a.  3r.  22p. 
417J 
631 
5091 
3,734 
201 
1 

167 

79 

2,162-1 

1,280 

50 

160 

1,7631 

3* 

263 

253a.  lr.  12p. 
1,362a.  3r.  24p. 
704a.  Or.  20p. 
1,100a.  2r.  3 1 p. 
600 
126 

518a.  lr.  25p. 
1,162a.  3r.  Op. 
104 

80 

317a.  3r.  8p. 
330 

38a.  2r  26p 


J.  Jeffreys  . . . . • • 

J.  Jeffreys 

Curator  of  Intestate  Estates,  Sydney  (Bradbury’s 
Estate) 

Various  owners  (areas  embracing  11  Yarrolumla  and 
“ Duntroon  ”) 

p.  Sheedy,  executors  estate  of  L.  Tiernan,  William 
Ryan,  and  trustees  of  Palmer  Estate 
John  Morrison 

W.  E.  Oldfield  and  D.  and  G.  Morton 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Harcourt 
Jeremiah  Keefe 

J.  Blundell  (sen.),  H.  C.  A.  Reid,  J.  Blundell  (jun.), 
D.  Perrott,  S.  Shannon,  executors  P.  Hardy’s 
Estate,  W.  C.  McDonald 
Angus  Cameron 
E.  Campbell 
J.  E.  R.  Campbell 
P.  Hardy  (jun.) 

J.  Ryan 

William  Darmody  (sen.) 

John  Shumack 
J.  E.  Monk 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Harcourt 
Woods  Bros. 

W.  Webber 

W.  H.  Jones 

Estate  of  J.  Southwell 

J.  Williams 

P.  Sheedy 

P.  Sheedy 

W.  C.  Green 

W.  C.  Green 

J.  M.  McIntosh 

A.  H.  Nevill 

Estate  of  Ed.  Woods  . . 

J.  E.  Fitzgerald 
J.  E.  Fitzgerald 
Wm.  Hardy 

Estate  of  G.  E.  Southwell 

Wm.  Maloney 

A.  and  C.  D.  Mclnnes 

Mrs.  Harman 

Wm.  Ryan 

A.  and  C.  D.  Mclnnes 

John  Flint 

R.  Shumack 

R.  and  R.  Maloney 

Mrs.  F.  Whitehead 


25th  February,  1911 
24th  June,  1911 
8th  July,  1912 

27th  July,  1912 

17th  August,  1912 

21st  December,  1912 
1st  February,  1913 
5th  April,  1913 
24th  May,  1913 
14th  June,  1913 


12th  July,  1913 
19th  July,  1913 

16th  August,  1913 
11th  October,  1913 
22nd  November,  1913 
6th  December,  1913 

21st  February,  1914 
9th  April,  1914 


16th  May,  19)4 


23rd  May,  1914 
30th  May,  1914 
4th  July,  1914 


8th  August,  1914 
3rd  October,  1914 
28th  November,  1914 
18th  March,  1915 


99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 
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Lands  Acquired — continued. 


Area. 

Former  Owner. 

Date  of  Acquisition. 

acres. 

942 

Miss  I.  Cameron 

18th  March,  1915 

' 40 

J.  Cooper 

86 

Jas.  Darmody 

240 

J.  J.  Darmody 

40 

J.  Cooper 

140 

E.  P.  O’Rourke 

29a.  2r.  Op. 

Jas.  Darmody 

40 

Jas.  Darmody 

39a.  3r.  Op. 

W.  Darmody  (sen.) 

109a.  3r.  Op. 

W.  Harman  . . 

346 

H.  Sign's 

2,012a.  Or.  2p. 

J.  J.  Edwards 

40 

P.  Gleeson 

40 

C.  J.  O’Rourke 

40a.  2r.  Op. 

Mrs.  E.  Gifford 

50 

Geo.  Roffe  . . 

395a.  Ir.  Op. 

Ed.  Ryan,  executors  of 

100 

Mrs.  M.  McDonald 

20,092 

E.  K.  Grace,  executors  of 

170a.  lr.  9p. 

J.  Rolfe 

251a.  2r.  Op. 

R.  and  R.  Maloney  . . . . . ° 

202 

John  Read 

200 

Church  of  England 

345a.  lr.  5p. 

R.  McDonald 

868a.  lr.  8p. 

S.  Shumack  . . 

260a.  2r.  25p. 

G.  E.  Shumack 

320 

S.  Shumack  . . 

752a.  lr.  Op. 

Mrs.  A.  Cameron 

1,366a.  2r.  Op. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Cox 

1,046a.  2r.  Op. 

Mrs.  E.  Armstrong 

282 

J.  Bolton 

348a.  2r.  12p. 

W.  Hatch 

130 

Wm.  Ryan 

81 

J.  K.  Kilby  . . 

99  99 

4a.  2r.  30p. 

J.  K.  Kilby  . . 

99  99 

160 

R.  Kilby 

160 

E.  Munday 

40 

W.  Gribble  . . 

451a.  3r.  Op. 

T.  Gribble 

220 

G.  E.  Shumack 

573a.  lr.  20p. 

G.  E.  Shumack 

240 

R.  McDonald 

280 

R.  McDonald 

200 

A.  Cameron  . . 

450 

M.  S.  Colverwell 

52 

E.  W.  Cayanagh 

91 

Mary  Cavanagh 

99  99 

'46a.  2r.  23p. 

C.  Masters  (sen.) 

99  99 

309a.  2r.  Op. 

J.  C.  Gallagher 

99  99 

2,527a.  3r.  lip. 

J.  Gallagher  (sen.) 

99  ft 

386a.  3r.  37p. 

S.  E.  Gallagher 

99  99 

80 

S.  E.  Gallagher 

9V  99 

239a.  2r.  34p. 

Wm.  Gallagher 

99  99 

306 

Miss  Gertrude  Ginn 

99  99 

401 

H.  T.  Ginn  . . 

99  99 

138 

E.  M.  Gozzard 

9 9 99 

79a.  3r.  Op. 

E.  K.  Crace,  executors  of 

9*  99 

SO 

T.  S.  Ilyles  . . 

99  99 

531a.  3r.  27p. 

Joseph  Keefe . . 

9 9 

9 
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Lands  Acquired — continued. 


Area. 

Former  Owner. 

Date  of  Acquisition. 

acres. 

360 

H.  M.  Murphy 

ISt'n  March,  1915 

414a.  2r.  Op. 

R.  A.  S.  Mclnnes 

524a.  lr.  39p. 

A.  and  C.  D.  Mclnnes  . . 

2,723a.  lr.  Op. 

A.  McXeahnie 

1 017a.  2r.  lip. 

John  Ryan 

>> 

330a.  lr.  Op. 

R.  Vest  . . 

87a.  2r.  Op. 

Elizabeth  Winter,  executors  of  . . 

894a.  2r.  Op. 

John  Winter  . . 

130 

Joseph  Winter  ... 

150 

T.  Galiagher  . . 

292a.  3r.  35p. 

M.  S.  Colverwell 

40 

Joseph  Keefe 

58 

S.  F.  Gallagher 

142a.  2r.  Op. 

C.  Cavanagh  . . 

80 

Edward  Woods  (jun.)  . . 

15th  May,  1915 

1,260 

William  Flint 

10th  July,  1915 

31p. 

W.  Darmody  (jun.) 

14th  August.  1915 

lr.  Op. 

Jos.  Cooper,  executors  of 

40 

T.  Gallagher  . . 

1,182 

W.  C.  McDonald 

31st  July,  1915 

3,230a.  2r.  16p. 

Edmund  Rolfe 

11th  September,  191 

1,772a.  2r.  20p. 

W.  Ryan 

7a.  Or.  33p. 

T.  S.  Hyles 

18th  September,  191 

363a.  Or.  16p. 

Jas.  Darmody 

383a.  2r.  Op. 

W.  Rule 

14th  October,  1915 

1,366a.  3r.  20p. 

J.  Gallagher  (jun.) 

23a.  3r.  Op. 

W.  A.  Cartwright 

21st  October,  1915 

17a.  3r.  18p. 

A.  Masters 

28th  October,  1915 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  NORTH  OF  MOLONGLO  RIVER. 

Some  50,000  acres  of  the  abovementioned  lands  have  been  inspected  and 
proposals  as  to  re-designing  of  boundaries  to  form  more  suitable  blocks,  for  future 
occupation,  are  now  under  consideration. 

Steps  are  taken  to  dispose  of  these  lands  as  soon  as  they  are  vacated. 

The  acquisition  of  29  holdings,  north  of  the  Molonglo,  which  are  severed  by 
the  Territorial  boundary,  is  practically  complete  ; in  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  also  acquire  the  balance  of  area  of  these  holdings  situated  within 
the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 

VALUATIONS. 

The  valuation  of  lands  within  the  Territory  is  being  steadily  proceeded  with. 

All  areas  valued  are  classified  into  three  classes  of  agricultural  and  three  classes 
of  grazing  land,  and  all  improvements  are  located. 

Area  covered  by  classification  aud  valuation  is  229,207  acres. 

SURVEYS. 

Territorial  Boundary. — The  survey  of  the  Territorial  boundary  has  been 
completed,  and  plans  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Trigonometrical. — No  further  work  under  the  above  heading  has  been  carried 
out  since  last  report  owing  to  demands  on  surveyors  in  other  directions. 

Topographical.— Topographical  survey  of  about  25,000  acres  has  been  effected 
since  last  report. 
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RABBIT  DESTRUCTION. 

Since  last  report,  the  Canberra  Rifle  Range  Area  and  “Mount  Stromlo 
Afforestation  Area  No.  2 ” have  been  thoroughly  freed  from  rabbits,  rabbit-burrows 
and  harbor,  and  boundaries  of  each  area  substantially  fenced  and  made  rabbit 
proof. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  works  of  the  same  nature,  now  in 
hand  on  Black  Mountain  and  Mount  Stromlo  No.  3 ” afforestation  areas,* 
and  “ Springbank  ” Holding. 

The  work  neing  carried  out  by  the  lessees  on  some  53,000  acres  of  Commonwealth 
acquired  lands  is  proceeding,  and  a large  proportion  of  this  area  has  been  treated. 


HARVEST. 

The  anticipation  of  a favorable  Spring  has  been  realized,  the  whole  countryside 
being  covered  with  a record  crop  of  grass  and  herbage  ; while  the  prospects  of  the 
grain  and  hay  harvest  point  to  the  heaviest  yield  for  many  years  past. 


OFFICERS  ENGAGED  IN  LAND  AND  SURVEYS  BRANCH  AS  AT 

31st  OCTOBER,  1915. 


Surveyors 
Inspectors 
Field  Assistants 
Draughtsmen 
Clerks 

Labourers  (Surveyors’  Staffs) 
Labourers  (Inspectors’  Staffs) 


3 

2 

3 

3 

4 
8 

. . 53 


HEALTH  SECTION. 

This  branch  continues  its  activities  in  much  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 

The  various  workmen  s camps  are  kept  in  order,  and  such  developments  and 
improvements  as  are  necessary  are  noted  and  brought  into  effect. 

The  Canberra  Hospital  has  been  made  much  use  of  during  the  last  few  months, 
though  there  has  not  been  a general  outbreak  of  sickness,  a few  special  cases  have 
demanded  much  attention. 

The  isolation  block  has  been  in  use  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  some  cases  of 
scarlet  fever. 

Ambulance  glasses  have  now  been  held  in  most  of  the  main  camps.  The 
interest  shown  in  them  by  a large  percentage  of  those  who  attended  has  resulted 
in  a gratifying  condition  of  efficiency. 


AFFORESTATION. 

Weather.— The  weather  conditions  during  the  last  three  months  have  been 
most  seasonable. 

Rainfall.— The  rainfall  for  the  period  totalled  822  points— July,  113  points  ; 
August,  183  points  ; September,  526  points. 

Plantations.  Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  re-afforestation 
work  at  Mount  Stromlo.  Up  to  the  31st  October,  1915,  218,774  positions  have 
been  prepared  in  readiness  to  receive  young  trees,  and  60,073  trees  (mainly  Pines. 
Cedars,  and  Wattles)  of  the  following  varieties  have  been  planted  : — 

Acacia  Baileyana  Cryptomeria  japonica  Pinus  pinea 

,,  decurrens  Eucalyptus  in  var. 

Callatris  calcarata  Grevillea  robusta 

,,  rhomboidia  Pinus  Canariensis 

Cedrus  Deodar  „ halepensis 

Cryptomeria  elegans  ,,  insignis 


Populus 
Salix  Babylonica 
Sequoia  sempervirens 
Stercidia  diversifolia 
= 60,073 
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Concerning  the  distribution  of  plants  and  trees  from  the  Federal  Nursery  during 
the  planting  season  of  1915,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  offer  of  trees,  &c., 
has  not  been  availed  of  to  a much  greater  extent  by  the  general  landholder  and 
lessee ; especially  is  this  so  in  reference  to  the  planting  of  trees  of  fodder  value, 
such  as  the  Currajong  (Sterculia  diversifolia) , the  Mountain  Oak  ( Casuarina  stricta), 
Willow  ( Salk  Babylonica ),  &c.,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  during  seasons  of  prolonged 
drought — lacking  stocks  of  ensilage,  hay,  &c. — these  constitute  the  only  means 
whereby  food  can  be  obtained  for  stock. 

It  is  hoped  that  a greater  response  to  the  invitation  to  plant  all  classes  of  trees 
will  be  shown  during  the  next  planting  season. 

3,640  trees,  &c.,  of  the  following  varieties  have  been  distributed 


Acacia  aneura 

2 

Fabianx 

i 

,,  Bailey  ana 

..  347 

Grevillea  robusta 

1 

,,  cyanophylla 

8 

Hedera-helix 

9' 

„ decurrens  . . 

..  45 

Helianihus 

1 

,,  melanoxylon 

..  10 

Laurestinus  . . 

6 

„ prominens 

12 

Lavenaula  spicata 

2 

,,  subcoerulea 

5 

Ligustrum 

339 

Amygdalis  Persica 

1 

Pampas  grass  {aurea)  . . 

1 

Buddha  Veitchiana 

. . 149 

Photinia  serrulata 

81 

Callatris  calcarata  . . 

..  18 

Pinus  Canariensis 

3 

,,  rhomboidia 

4 

„ cryptomeria 

2 

C amphora  officinalis 

9 

„ hadepensis 

2 

Cedrus  Deodar 

. . 14 

,,  insignis 

290 

Cerasus  lauro-cerasus 

..  23 

Pittosporum  eugenioides 

7 

Choisya  tornata 

3 

Piatanus  orientalis 

8 

Coprosma  Baueriana 

2 

Polyanthus  . . 

18 

Cotoneaster  Simonsi 

. . 12 

Populus 

12 

Crataegus  crenulata 

..  86 

Quercus  palustris 

107 

,,  pyracantha 

..  28 

Quercus  robur 

31 

Cryptomeria  elegans 

..  12 

Ribes  sanguinea 

20 

„ japonica 

8 

Roses 

97 

Cupressus  Goveniana 

. . 23 

Echinus  Molle 

201 

,,  Knightiana 

7 

Sparteum  junceum 

7 

,,  Lawsoniana 

5 

Spirea 

1 

,,  macrocarpa 

. . 1,081 

Sterculia  diversifolia  . . 

122 

,,  rnajestica 

8 

Tamarisk  japonica 

99 

„ iorulosa  . . 

5 

Thuya  orientalis 

8 

„ spcs. 

..  11 

Ulmus  purpurea 

6 

Dianthus  barbatus  . . 

..  18 

„ timbraculifera 

3 

Eleagnus  Augustifolia 

2 

Verbina 

12 

,,  aurea 

6 

Vitis  Viniferi 

18 

Eucalyptus  in  var.  . . 

..  70 

Wistaria 

18 

Euonymous  aurea  . . 

15 

,,  japonica 

17 

3,640 

Exochorda  grandiflora 

3 

Crops.- — All  crops  have  made  excellent  progress,  the  hay  crops — -Algerian  oats 
and  Federation  wheat — especially  giving  promise  to  a good  yield. 

The  experimental  crops  have  given  very  good  results,  but  as  the  season  has 
been  altogether  favourable  for  excellent  returns,  these  results  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  final.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  season  been  less  favorable 
or  of  a more  average  type.  Conclusive  experimental  results  for  the  district  can  only 
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be  reached  during  seasons  when  the  climatic  conditions  are  normal.  One 
interesting  and  outstanding  result  is  a sowing  of  Algerian  oats  made  in  the  orchard 
block.  This  area  was  sub-soiled  and  treated  to  a cross-drilling  of  blood  and  bone 
at  the  rate  of  70  lbs.  to  the  acre,  equalling  140  lbs.  in  all. 

The  oats  were  sown  ten  days  later  than  others  of  the  same  kind  in  land  ploughed 
to  a depth  of  6 inches,  and  treated  with  50  lbs.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre. 

. They  are  now  at  least  fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  early  sown  crop,  and 
finishing  most  satisfactorily. 

This  sowing  was  quite  a chance  one,  and  made  with  a view  to  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  young  fruit  trees  from  strong  gales.  The  results,  however,  have  been 
so  marked,  that  the  experiment  will  be  repeated  next  season  in  ordinary  treated 
land  to  ascertain  the  exact  difference  of  result,  with  the  various  manures  and 
fertilizers  used. 

Orchard.' — The  orchard  planting  has  been  very  satisfactory,  not  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  failures  so  far  being  recorded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  provision 
of  shelter  lines  between  the  rows  afford  great  assistance  during  the  time  the  young 
trees  are  becoming  established. 

Number  of  men  employed  : — 

Mount  Stromlo- — 1 ganger,  11  labourers. 

Nurseries,  &c.-  1 foreman,  1 leading  labourer,  1 carter,  5 labourers,  1 clerk. 

Yarrolumla. — 1 labourer. 


POPULATION. 


Date  of  Enumeration. 

Total  Enumerated. 

Estimated  Number 
of  Absentees. 

31st  December,  1912 

1988 

300 

31st  December,  1913 

1952 

850 

31st  December,  1914 

1959 

760 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  live  stock  in  the  Territory,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  comprises — 

H°rses  ..  ..  ..  ..  1.146 

CattIe  • • . . . . . . 4,931 

SheeP  ••  ••  ..  ..  161.234 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Expenditure  in  the  Federal  Territory  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the 
Seat  of  Government  Acceptance  Act  1909,  and  up  to  the  30th  June,  1915. 


Buildings 

Power  plant  and  power  house 
Electric  supply — mains,  &c. 

Roads,  bridges,  transport,  &e. 

Water  supply 
Sewerage 

Material  and  stores 

Valuations,  fire  services,  conveyances,  run- 
ning expenses,  and  miscellaneous 
Health,  administration,  education,  engineers, 
draughtsmen,  clerks,  &c. 

Agorestation 

Surveys,  fencing,  and  rabbit  destruction  . . 
Railway — Queanbeyan  to  Canberra 
Brickworks 


Financial 

Year 

1910-1911  to 
1912-1913. 

Financial 

Year 

1913-1914. 

Financial 

Year 

1914-1915. 

Totals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

35,310 

30,610 

7,637 

73,557 

11,956 

22,550 

31,530 

66,036 

1,812 

8,991 

11,357 

22,160 

61,999 

19,792 

12,839 

94,630 

32,368 

86,234 

78,012 

196,614 

1,733 

359 

11,646 

13,738 

17,371 

18,377 

6,156 

41,904 

9,90S 

3,885 

6,444 

20,237 

32,601 

27,478 

18,061 

78,140 

2,555 

1,400 

5,941 

9,896 

18,126 

1,923 

9,453 

29,502 

30,605 

4,465 

35,070 

9,717 

9,717 

225,739 

252,204 

213,258 

691,201 

Expenditure,  1915-16  (to  date),  £70,059  9s. 


INITIAL  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

Water  Supply. — The  erection  of  the  dam  at  the  Cotter  River  was  delayed  owing 
to  the  floods  in  September.  All  repairs  have  now  been  executed,  and  the  work 
is  in  full  swing  again.  The  concrete  has  been  carried  up  40  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  The  concrete  lining  of  the  tunnel  has  been  completed  and  the  pipes 
laid  in  position  ready  for  jointing.  The  construction  of  the  Pipehead  Reservoir 
at  Mount  Stromlo  is  complete  and  fence  is  now  being  erected  around  same.  The 
Service  Reservoir  at  Red  Hill  is  being  trimmed  up  preparatory  to  concrete  construc- 
tion. Scour  pipes  have  been  laid  and  the  trenches  and  tunnel  for  the  inlet  and 
outlet  pipes  have  been  completed.  The  crushing  and  mixing  machinery  is  being 
placed  in  position. 

Power  Plant.' — -The  testing  of  the  Power  Plant  has  now  been  successfully 
completed,  and  this  plant  is  now  running  continuously  and  is  supplying  current 
to  the  following  points  : — 

Royal  Military  College,  Duntroon  ; 

Administrative  Offices  and  dwellings,  Canberra  ; 

Sewerage  Works  (Pumping,  hoisting  and  air  compressor)  ; 

Engineers’  and  Carpenters’  Workshops; 

Gravel  Pits ; 

Sawmill ; 

Yarralumla  House ; 
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and  preparations  are  being  made  for  coupling  on  to  the  brickworks  and  Service 
Reservoir  at  Red  Hill.  The  working  plant  now  consists  of  :• — - 

4 two-drum  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers,  each  of  2,437  square  feet  heating 
surface,  fitted  with  superheater  and  mechanical  stokers. 

1 Green’s  Economiser  of  400  tubes,  to  which  is  attached  a preheater  of 

exhaust  steam  type. 

2 four-feet  induced-draught  fans. 

2 “ Nicholson’s  ” high  duty  feed-pumps  with  automatic  control. 

1 coal  crushing,  filling,  elevating  and  weighing  plant  complete,  having  a 
capacity  of  40  tons  per  hour. 

1 150-kilowatt  “ Robey-Hall  ” set,  and 

2 600-kilowatt  “ Beiliss  and  Morcom  ” brush  sets,  all  with  engines  of  the 

enclosed  forced  lubrication  type  coupled  to  generators  direct,  and 
giving  5,500  volts  at  terminals. 

2 complete  condensing  plants,  each  having  separate  circulation  pumps  and 
Kinetic  air  pumps  arranged  to  be  completely  interchangeable. 

1 Pattison  water  softening  and  oil  eliminating  plant  provided  on  feed  water 
service  with  feed  measuring  and  recording  device. 

Roads. — The  construction  of  the  new  roads  to  the  Groundsmen’s  Cottages  at 
Duntroon  is  nearly  finished,  and  tar -paving  at  the  College  is  practically  completed. 
Steady  progress  is  being  made  with  the  fencing  on  the  Cotter -road.  The  following 
figures  show  the  actual  development  in  road  work  in  the  Territory  since  the  roads 
were  taken  over  :■ — ■ 


F orming  and  finishing 
Gravelling  and  metalling  . . 
Maintenance,  gravel  and  metal 
Cleaning  and  repairing  culverts 
General  road  repairs 
Water  tables,  drains,  &c.  . . 


89-J  miles 
ggl 

85,536  cub.  yds. 
161  miles 


120 


5 3 


Sewerage. — Twenty -five  shafts  have  been  sunk  along  the  main  line  of  the  sewer 
tunnel,  and  a total  length  of  3,400  feet  of  tunnel  has  been  driven.  The  crushing 
plant  has  been  erected,  centreing  has  been  made  and  1,500  feet  of  tunnel  has  been 
tnmmed  up  ready  for  concrete  lining. 

Transmission  Lines. — The  extensions  of  branch  lines  and  the  work  of  under- 
grounding cables  at  Duntroon  is  in  progress.  Covering  slabs  for  conduit  pits  in 
connexion  with  the  telephone  system  are  now  all  in  position. 

General. — The  prospecting  shaft  at  Mount  Fairy  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of 
32  feet  in  limestone.  The  construction  of  rifle  pits  for  battle  firing  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Duntroon,  is  nearly  complete.  The  concrete  fencing  posts 
covering  slabs  and  pitchers  are  being  constructed  for  works  in  hand. 


INITIAL  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 

Wardsman’s  Quarters,  Hospital. — The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  internal  shelving  and  fittings. 

Mortuary,  Hospital.- — The  building  has  been  completed.  Post  mortem,  table 
under  order. 

Pumping  Station,  Cotter  River. — The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  completed , 
except  for  concrete  floor  where  the  pumps  are  situated. 

Sub-station,  Cotter  River. — The  whole  of  the  building  is  completed,  ready  for 
installation  of  transformers,  &c. 
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Engineering  Workshop,  Power  House. — The  concrete  walls  have  been  carried 
up  to  the  heads  of  the  windows.  Overhead  travelling  crane  and  steel  trusses  of 
roof  delivered  on  site. 

Canberra  Fire  Station.— The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  completed  and 
internal  fire  appliance  fittings  are  being  installed.  Street  alarms  being  connected 
to  Station. 

Staffordshire  Kiln,  Canberra.— The  rvhole  of  the  brickwork  of  kiln  has  been 
completed  and  end  gable  is  in  position,  and  two  steel  rooi  trusses  erected.  Fan- 
house  completed  and  fans  and  motors  installed. 

Machine  House— Walls  erected  and  covered  in.  Quarter  of  the  roof  fixed  m 
position.  Concrete  pits  for  machinery  completed.  The  whole  of  the  machinery 
is  to  hand,  except  brick  machines,  which  are  expected  shortly. 

Brickworks,  Sub-station.— The  whole  of  the  building  completed  and  underground 
main  being  run  to  Fan-house  and  Machine-house. 

Gungahleen  School.— The  building  has  been  completed  and  handed  over  for 
occupation. 

Gibraltar  School.— The  building  previously  used  at  Canberra  has  been  removed 
to  the  site  at  Gibraltar,  and  is  now  being  erected. 

Yarralumia  Homestead.- — The  old  kitchen  building  has  been  removed,  and  a 
new  building  is  under  construction.  Brick  walls  have  been  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  the  window  heads.  Box  window  and  door  frames  are  built  in  position.  The 
floor  bearers  and  joints  are  being  put  in  position  and  roof  timbers  are  being 
prepared. 

REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  WORKS  AT  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

(DUNTROON). 

Main  Stables.- — The  building  has  now  been  completed  and  handed  over  for 
occupation. 

Grooms’  Barracks. — -The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  completed  and 
occupied. 

Groundsmen’s  Cottages. — The  eight  quarters  have  been  completed  and 
occupied. 

Infirmary  Stables. — The  building  has  been  completed  with  the  exception  of 
shelving  and  bench. 

N.C.O.’s  Quarters. — The  four  quarters  completed  and  occupied. 

Additions  to  Refrigerating  Plant.— The  materials  are  to  hand  and  are  being 
installed. 

Heating  Installation,  Battalion  Gffiees. — The  work  is  practically  completed. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED. 

Architectural  section— 

Canberra 

Drmtroon 

Engineering  section 


..  73 
..  10 

..  308 
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ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  (JERVIS  BAY). 

The  College  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Defence  (Naval),  but 
the  following  works  are  being  proceeded  with  : — 

Breakwater.- — 321  feet  completed. 

Roads.- — Main  Nowra-road,  one  man  employed  on  maintenance.  College- . 
roads,  two  men  employed  on  maintenance. 

Electric  Light  (Internal).— Completed. 

Sewering. — Warrant  Officers’  houses  and  Petty  Officers’  cottages  completed. 
New  Tram  Line  to  Quarry. — Work  completed. 

Chief  Petty  Officers’  Houses. — E,  F,  G,  and  H completed,  and  handed  over 
for  occupation. 

Petty  Officers’  Houses. — Completed. 

Warrant  Officers’  Houses. — Completed,  and  in  occupation. 

Number  of  Employees,  85. 
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KALGOORLIE  TO  PORT  AUGUSTA  RAILWAY, 

N.  G.  Bell,  Engineer-iw- Chief. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  DIVISION. 

Survey.— Tlie  survey  is  complete  and  the  route  has  been  permanently  located 
to  400  miles.  A preliminary  inspection  has  also  been  made  between  that  point 
and  the  South  Australian  border.  The  permanent  survey  is  proceeding  in  advance 
of  the  platelaying,  and  will  be  continued  through  to  Ooldea,  to  which  point  the 
survey  is  completed  from  Port  Augusta. 

Earthworks  are  ready  for  platelaying  from  1 mile  7 chains  to  389  miles. 

Platelaying.- — The  railhead  is  at  383  miles  27  chains. 


Sidings  and  Crossing  Loops. — The  following  sidings  and  crossing  loops  have  been 
constructed  to  assist  in  working  forward  the  traffic  for  building  the  line 


Milos. 

Chains. 

Miles. 

Chains. 

15 

3 .. 

Golden  Ridge 

205 

00  .. 

Naretha  (Ballast  Pit) 

29 

76  .. 

Siding 

208 

31  .. 

Siding 

38 

16  . . 

Siding 

221 

24  .. 

Siding 

50 

73  .. 

Randall’s 

235  . 

00  .. 

Rawlinna 

69 

09  .. 

Karonie 

245 

40  . . 

Siding 

. 75 

45  . . 

Boorganna 

256 

25  .. 

Siding 

98 

27  .. 

Coonana 

280 

20  .. 

Siding 

116 

27  .. 

Siding 

286 

00  .. 

Siding  (Firewood) 

125 

40  . . 

Zanthus 

292 

10  .. 

Siding 

127 

56  . . 

Siding  (Ballast  Pit) 

302 

00  .. 

Siding 

145 

12  .. 

Siding 

325 

00  .. 

Siding 

155 

37  . . 

Siding 

336 

51  .. 

Loongana 

167 

16  . . 

Siding 

347 

00  .. 

Siding 

177 

00  .. 

Sidmg 

359 

00  . . 

Siding 

188 

00  .. 

Siding 

Ballasting. — A considerable  quantity  of  ballasting  has  been  done.  A rock- 
crushing  plant  is  being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  205  miles  from  Kalgoorlie.  The 
plant  will  consist  of  two  separate  units,  so  that  in  case  of  breakdown  half  the  output 
maybe  maintained. 
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Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  for.  each  unit  will  be — 

First  Quarry,  Western  Division  (205  Mile)— 

Machinery  for  No.  1 Unit — 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing, 

1 130  B.H.P.  Ruston  Proctor  gas  engine  and  suction  gas  plant,  with  producer 
arranged  to  burn  wood  fuel,  and  Little’s  patent  water  cooler  for  main 
drive . 

1 65  B.H.P.  Crosslcy  suction  gas  engine  and  plant,  with  " Akroyd  ” wood 
_ Riel  producer,  and  Little’s  patent  water  cooler  for  compressor" drive. 

1 air  compressor  and  receiver. 

1 oil-driven  winch. 

Elevator,  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 

Crushers  delivered. 

Suction  gas  plant  for  main  drive  delivered. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Compressor  Drive — 

Producer  and  cooler  delivered.  Engines  shipped,  and  delivery  exnected 
shortly.  v 

Air  compressor  and  receiver  shipped,  and  delivery  expected  almost  immediately. 
Oil-driven  winch  due  for  delivery  early  in  December,  1915. 

Elevator  and  screens  delivered. 

Rock  drills  and  accessories  on  order. 

Drawings  of  layout  of  plant,  buildings,  and  foundations  for  engines,  &c., 
have  been  completed  and  forwarded  to  Kalgoorlie. 

A good  deal  of  ironwork  for  this  unit  has  been  completed. 

Erection  of  crushing  plant  in  hand. 

Machinery  for  No.  2 Unit — 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing. 

1 130  B.H.P.  Ruston  Proctor  gas  engine  and  suction  gas  plant,  with  producer 
arranged  to  burn  wood  fuel,  and  Singleton  cooler,  for  main  drive. 

1 65  B.H.P.  Crossley  gas  engine  and  Akroyd  wood  fuel  producer,  with  Little’s 
patent  cooler  for  compressor  drive. 

1 air  compressor  and  receiver. 

1 oil-driven  winch 

Elevators,  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 

Crushers  delivered. 

Producers  and  coolers  delivered. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Main  and  Compressor  Drives — 

Air  compressor  and  receiver  shipped,  and  delivery  expected  shortly. 

Oil-driven  winch  ordered  ; delivery  due  7th  December,  1915. 

Elevator  and  screens  delivered. 

Specifications  for  rock  drills  and  accessories  in  hand. 

Drawings  of  layout  of  plant,  buildings,  and  foundations  of  engines,  &c., 
completed  and  forwarded  to  Kalgoorlie. 

36  sets  of  ironwork  for  side  tip  trucks  for  this  quarry  delivered,  and  wood-work 
is  well  in  hand. 

The  output  of  quarry  is  750  tons  per  day. 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Pi.  ail  way — continued, . 

Second  Quarry,  Western  Division — 

Tiie  plant  for  this  quarry  will  be  practically  identical  with  that  at  the  205-mile 
quarry.  The  site  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Machinery  for  No.  1 Unit — 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing. 

1 130  B.H.P.  Huston  Proctor  gas  engine  and  suction  gas  plant,  with  producer, 
arranged  to  burn  wood  fuel,  with  Singleton  cooler,  for  main  drive. 

1 65  B.H.P.  Crossley  suction  gas  engine  and  plant,  Akroyd  wood  fuel  producer, 
and  Singleton  cooler,  for  compressor  drive. 

1 air  compressor  and  receiver. 

1 oil-driven  winch. 

Elevator,  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 

Specifications  for  crushers  prepared.  Crushers  not  yet  ordered. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Main  Drive— 

Cooler  and  producer  delivered.  No  advice  yet  as  to  date  of  shipment  of 
engines  from  Great  Britain. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Compressor  Drive- 

Cooler  and  producer  delivered.  Engines  due  for  delivery  19th  January, 
1916. 

Contract  let  for  air  compressor  and  receiver.  Due  for  delivery  22nd 
January,  1916. 

Specifications  not  yet  prepared  for  elevator,  screens,  oil-driven  winch,  rock 
drills,  and  accessories. 

Machinery  for  No.  2 Unit— 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing. 

1 130  B.H.P.  Ruston  Proctor  suction  gas  engine  with  wood  fuel  producer 
and  Singleton  cooler,'  for  main  drive, 

1 65  B.H.P.  Crossley  suction  gas  engine,  Akroyd  wood  fuel  producer,  and 
Singleton  cooler,  for  compressor  drive. 

1 air  compressor  and  receiver. 

1 oil-driven  winch. 

Elevator,  screens,  side-tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 

Specification  prepared  for  crushers,  which  have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Main  Drive  — 

Coolers  and  producer  delivered.  No  advice  yet  as  to  date  of  shipment  of 
engines  from  Great  Britain. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Compressor  Drive- 

Cooler  and  producer  delivered.  Engines  due  for  delivery  19th  January,  1916. 
Air  compressor  and  receiver  due  for  delivery  22nd  January,  1916. 
Specification  prepared  for  sets  of  ironwork  for  side  tip  trucks  for  this  quarry, 
and  tenders  will  be  invited  early. 

Specifications  not  yet  prepared  for  balance  of  plant. 

Output  of  quarry — 750  tons  per  day. 

This  quarry  will  be  located  at  a suitable  point  at  or  near  the  main  line. 

Each  quarry  will  consist  of  two  separate  units,  so  that  in  case  of  breakdown, 
half  the  output  can  be  maintained. 

Waterways  have  been  completed  to  242  miles  69  chains. 

Water  Supply. — The  Kalgoorlie  depot  is  connected  with  the  Kalgoorlie  water 
supply  mains.  There  is  also  a connexion  with  the  Goldfields  water  supply  mains 
of  Golden  Ridge,  13  miles  from  the  Kalgoorlie  depot. 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 

The  construction  of  a large  reservoir  and  weir  at  Karonie  (late  Cardonia),  about 
69  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  is  practically  completed.  This  provides  for  a supply 
of  approximately  7,750,000  gallons. 

A reservoir  of  approximately  7,000,000  gallons  is  being  excavated  at  102  Mile, 

A reservoir  of  approximately  3,000,000  gallons  is  nearing  completion  at  132 
Mile. 

Wells  have  been  sunk  or  are  in  hand  at  144,  220,  235,  and  380  Miles. 

Boring  Contracts. — Messrs.  Davis,  HanMnson  and  Co.’s  boring  contract  is  in 
progress.  The  following  shows  the  work  to  date,  viz.  : — 

205  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  449  feet ; small  supply  of 
salt  water  only. 

220  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  236  feet ; small  supply  only ; 
good  drinking  water. 

235  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  323  feet;  supply,  7,000  gallons 
daily  ; suitable  water  for  drinking. 

250  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  400  feet;  supply,  7,000  gallons 
daily ; brackish  water. 

265  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  402  feet;  supply,  10,000  gallons 
' daily  ; salt  water. 

280  miles  from  Kalgoorlie, sunk  to  a depth  of  884  feet;  supply,  10,000  gallons 
daily ; salt  water. 

310  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  1,371  feet ; unlimited  supply ; 
salt  water. 

319  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  414  feet ; supply,  17,500 
gallons  daily  ; salt  water. 

337  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  sunk  to  a depth  of  600  feet ; supply  of  salt  water. 

A connexion  has  also  been  made  with  the  Western  Australian  State  bore 
No.  3 at  the  337  miles  where  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  water. 

Further  bores  are  being  sunk. 

Telegraph  Line. — The  erection  of  the  telegraph  line  is  complete  to  388  miles  28 
chains.  A telephone  circuit  has  been  established,  bringing  works,  sidings, 
and  camps  of  importance  in  touch  with  the  District  Offices  at  Kalgoorlie.  An 
electric  staff  wire  has  been  erected,  and  electric  stall  instruments  have  been 
installed  at  a number  of  crossing  stations. 

The  Morse  Telegraph  system  has  been  inaugurated,  and  telegraph  stations  have 
been  opened  as  follows  : — 

Kalgoorlie  ; 

Randalls  (50  miles  73  chains) 

Zanthus  (125  miles  40  chains)  ; 

188  miles  siding  ; 

Rawlinna  (235  miles) ; 

280  miles  20  chains  siding  ; 

Loongana  (336  miles  51  chains). 

Departmental  Ranch.- — In  the  Western  Division  Departmental  Ranches  {i.e.r 
boarding  houses)  have  been  established  at  the  Platelayers’  Camp  and  at  the  Earth- 
works, with  the  object  of  providing  the  men  with  good  meals  at  a reasonable  rate. 
The  Ranches  are  proving  to  be  very  successful. 

The  Department  has  also  undertaken  the  meat  supply  for  the  men  and  others 
along  the  line.  Meat  is  bought  from  a supplier  who  slaughters  at  convenient  places 
along  the  line,  and  is  distributed  by  the  departmental  butcher. 

Number  of  men  employed,  1,163. 
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Railway — continued. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  DIVISION. 

Survey. — The  survey  has  been  permanently  located  and  pegged  to  Qoldea, 
428  miles  53  chains  from  Port  Augusta. 

Earthworks  are  ready  for  platelaying  to  331  miles  53  chains. 

Platelaying. — The  railhead  is  now  at  330  miles  72  chains. 

The  work  has  been  considerably  hampered  owing  to  shortage  of  labour  con- 
sequent upon  men  enlisting  for  active  service  ; also  on  account  of  a large  number 
of  men  leaving  the  works  to  engage  in  harvesting.  The  work  has  also  been 
handicapped  owing  to  a number  of  the  horse-owners  withdrawing  their  horses  and 
sending  them  to  the  agricultural  districts. 

Sidings  and  Crossing  Loops. — The  following  sidings  and  crossing  loops  have  been 
constructed  to  assist  in  working  forward  the  traffic  for  building  the  line  :• — - 


Miles. 

Chains. 

73 

Tassie-street 

Miles. 

167 

Chains. 

25 

Siding 

3 

77 

Ballast  pit 

1 1 1 

75 

Coondambo 

17 

07 

Siding 

198 

73 

Siding 

34 

29 

Hesso 

205 

00 

Siding 

52 

64 

Bookaloo 

209 

09 

Kingoonya 

70 

56 

Woocalla 

090 

J 

46 

Siding 

79 

68 

Birthday 

240 

00 

Siding 

94 

02 

Wirrappa 

257 

52 

Tarcoola 

106 

20 

Siding  • 

267 

75 

Siding 

113 

11 

Pimba 

231 

00 

Siding 

129 

00 

Burando 

289 

29 

Siding 

136 

40 

Siding 

301 

00 

Siding 

140 

45 

Siding 

322 

00 

Wynbring 

156  45 
Ballasting. 

Wirraminna 

— The  line  has  been  liftec 

and  ballasted 

complete  for  a d. 

of  40  miles.  Owing  to  shortage  of  locomotives,  however,  ballasting  has  been 
suspended  for  the  time  being. 

First  Quarry,  Eastern  Division  - 

Rock  crushers  are  being  erected,  and  suction  gas  plant  is  being  provided  at 
Woocalla,  70  miles  56  chains  from  Port  Augusta. 

The  quarry  comprises  two  separate  units.  No.  1 unit  consists  of — 

2 Hadfield’s  jaw  crushers. 

2 70  B.K.P.  suction  gas  engines  and  gas  plant  for  main  drive. 

1 58-B.H.P.  suction  gas  engine  and  gas  plant  for  compressor  drive. 

I air  compressor  and  receiver. 

1 oil-driven  winch. 

Elevator  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  above  plant  has  been  delivered,  and  is  completely  erected  and 
in  operation. 

Machinery  for  No.  2 Unit — 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing. 

1 130-B.H.P.  premier  suction  gas  engine,  with  producer  arranged  to  burn 
coke  fuel,  and  Little’s  patent  cooler. 

1 65-B.H.P.  Crossley  suction  gas  engine,  with  producer  arranged  to  burn 
coke  fuel,  and  Little’s  patent  cooler. 

1 air  compressor  and  receiver. 

» 1 oil-driven  winch. 

Elevator  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 
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Kalgooblie-Pobt  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 


Crushers  have  been  delivered. 

Suction  gas  plant  for  main  drive  and  compressor  drive  and  air  compressor  have 
been  shipped,  and  delivery  is  expected  shortly. 

Air  compressor  and  receiver  ; delivery  expected  almost  immediately. 

Oil-driven  winch  on  order  ; delivery  due  7th  December,  1915. 

Tenders  for  elevator  and  screens  are  now  being  dealt  with. 

Rock  drills  and  accessories  have  been  ordered. 

A good  deal  of  ironwork  for  this  unit  has  been  completed  at  Port  Augusta. 
Drawings  of  layout  of  plant,  buildings,  foundations  of  engines,  &c.,  and  Speci- 
fications have  been  completed  and  supplied  to  Port  Augusta. 

The  site  of  the  quarries  has  been  connected  by  rail  with  Woocalla  siding. 

Second  Quarry,  Eastern  Division — 

The  site  of  this  quarry  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Machinery  for  No.  1 Unit— 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing. 

1 130-B.H.P.  Ruston  Proctor  suction  gas  engine,  producer  and  Singleton 
cooler  for  mam  drive. 

1 58-B.II.P.  Hornsby  suction  gas  engine,  producer  and  Singleton  cooler 
for  compressor  drive. 

1 ah’  compressor  and  receiver,  elevator,  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing, 
rock  drills,  &c. 

1 oil-driven  winch. 

Specification  prepared  for  crushers,  which  have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Suction  Gas  Plant  for  Main  Drive — 

Producer  and  cooler  delivered.  Engines  have  been  shipped  and  delivery  is 
expected  shortly. 

Suction  gas  plant  for  compressor  drive  delivered. 

Air  compressor  and  receiver  due  for  delivery  22nd  January,  1916. 

Specifications  for  elevator  and  side  tip  trucks  prepared  ; specifications  in  hand 
for  minor  plant. 

Machinery  for  No.  2 Unit — 

1 No.  6 Jaques  gyratory  crusher. 

1 No.  4 Jaques  gyratory  crusher  for  reject  crushing. 

1 130-B.H.P.  Ruston  Proctor  suction  gas  engine,  coke  fuel  producer,  and 
Singleton  cooler  for  main  drive. 

1 58-B.H.P.  Hornsby  suction  gas  engine,  coke  fuel  producer,  and  Singleton 
cooler  for  compressor  drive. 

1 ah  compressor  and  receiver. 

1 oil-driven  winch. 

Elevator,  screens,  side  tip  trucks,  gearing,  rock  drills,  &c. 

Specification  prepared  for  crushers,  which  have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Suction  gas  plant  for  main  drive.  No  advice  yet  received  as  to  date  of  shipment 
from  Great  Britain. 

Suction  gas  plant  for  compressor  drive  delivered. 

Air  compressor  and  receiver  due  for  delivery  22nd  January,  1916. 

Specifications  not  yet  prepared  for  elevator  screens,  oh-driven  winch,  rock 
drills,  and  accessories. 

Output  of  quarry,  750  tons  per  day. 

Each  quarry  will  consist  of  two  separate  units,  so  that  in  cases  of  breakdown 
half  the  output  can  be  maintained. 
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Kalgooelie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 

Waterways  have  been  completed  to  184  miles. 

V/ater  Supply. — The  water  for  the  Port  Augusta  depot  is  obtained  from  the 
town  supply.  This  supply,  however,  is  not  adequate  for  our  requirements,  and 
provision  is  being  made  at  Depot  Creek  some  25  miles  from  Port  Augusta  for 
Commonwealth  railway  requirements. 


Reservoirs  have  been  constructed  or  are  in  course  of  construction  : — - 


Miles  from 
Port  Augusta. 

Name  of  Locality. 

Capacity 

(gallons). 

Remarks. 

53 

Bookaloo 

6,000.000 

Completed. 

94 

Windabout 

5,000,000 

Practically  completed. 

114 

Phillips  Pond 

5,000,000 

Completed. 

130 

Eucolo 

5,000.000 

Practically  completed. 

250 

Wilgena 

5,000,000 

| Will  shortly  be  put  in  hand. 

282 

Kychering  . . 

2,000,000 

) 

In  addition,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  South  Australian 
Government  to  obtain  water  from  the  following  State  reservoirs,  viz. : — • 

Capacity 
(gallons). 

3,000,000  v 
3,000,000 

3,750,000 

An  old  tank  at  Monalena,  70  miles  from  Port  Augusta,  with  a capacity  of 

97,000  gallons,  has  been  taken  over  from  the  South  Australian  Government.  ' 

Wells.' — Shallow  bores  and  wells  have  been  sunk  along  the  line,  and  satis- 
factory supplies  have  been  located  at  158J,  169,  187-|,  205,  2104,  216,  250J,  290 
miles.  Further  shallow  bores  are  now  in  progress. 

Boring  Contracts. — Some  time  since  boring  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  Johnston  Bros,  for  bores  westward  of  Ooldea,  and  for  a series  of  shallow  bores 
eastward  of  Ooldea.  The  following  shows  the  work  to  date  : — 

West  of  Ooldea — 

463  miles  from  Port  Augusta;  depth,  500  feet;  supply,  600  gallons 
daily ; salt  water. 

493  miles  from  Port  Augusta  ; depth,  852  feet ; bore  in  progress. 

523  miles  from  Port  Augusta  ; depth,  509  feet ; bore  in  progress 

15,000  gallons  daily  ; salt  water. 

The  contract  provides  for  other  bores  westward. 

Ooldea  and  eastward — 

438  miles  from  Port  Augusta ; depth,  480  feet ; small  supply ; salt 
water. 

426  miles  from  Port  Augusta ; depth,  334  feet ; unlimited  supply  ; 
salt  water. 

411  miles  from  Port  Augusta;  depth,  309  feet;  small  supply;  salt 
water. 

No  further  bores  are  being  sunk  eastward. 


Miles  from 
Port  Augusta, 
m.  chs. 

17-00  .. 

34-00  .. 

79-00  .. 
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K ALO  0 0 RLI  E-Po  RT  AUGUSTA 
Railway — continued. 

Telegraph  Line. — The  erection  of  the  telegraph  line  is  complete  to  327  miles  13 
chains.  A telephone  circuit  has  been  established,  bringing  works,  sidings, 
and  camps  of  importance  in  touch  with  the  District  Officers  at  Port  Augusta.  An 
electric  staff  wire  has  been  erected,  and  electric  staff  instruments  have  been 
installed  at  a number  of  crossing  stations. 

As  in  the  Western  Division,  the  Morse  Telegraph  system  has  been  inaugurated, 
and  telegraph  stations  have  been  opened  as  follow  : — 

Port  Augusta 

Bookaloo  (52  miles  61  chains) ; 

Woocalla  (70  miles  56  chains)  ; 

Pimba  (113  miles  11  chains)  ; 

Kingoonyah  (209  miles  ’09  chains)  ; 

Tarcoola  (257  miles  52  chains). 

Departmental  Provision  Stores. — Departmental  provision  stores  for  the  supply 
of  groceries,  clothing,  &c.,  for  the  men  in  the  Eastern  Division,  have  been  established 
at  the  following  places  :■ — - 

Port  Augusta, 

Woocalla, 

Pimba, 

Kingoonya, 

Tarcoola, 

Platelayers’  Camp, 

Earthworks  Gangs’  Camp. 

These  stores  are  supplying  the  needs  of  about  1,500  persons,  but  no  goods  are 
old  within  two  miles  of  Port  Augusta,  the  store  there  being  the  bulk  one,  and  also 
the  place  from  where  orders  for  the  various  fettling  and  other  small  gangs  along 
the  line  are  supplied.  The  prices  are  the  same  at  all  stores,  and  a price  list  showing 
the  rates  prevailing  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  is  issued,  and  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  men.  It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a store  with  a general  stores  assistant 
in  charge  at  each  place  where  100  or  more  men  are  located,  and  a “ commission  ” 
store  at  places  where  from  50  to  99  men  are  stationed. 

Number  of  men  employed,  1,135. 


SUMMARY. 

Number  of  men  employed — 

Western  Australian  Division  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,163 

South  Australian  Division  . . . . . . . . . . 1,135 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,298 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTIES. 

Eastern'  Division — L v 

Port  Augusta  Railway  Workshops. — An  area  of  176  acres  was  acquired  on  the 
20th  February,  1915.  Several  claims  for  compensation  have  been  settled, 
and  the  remainder  are  receiving  attention.  A further  area  of  about  51 
acres  was  acquired  on  the  20th  March,  1915. 
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Particulars  op  Lands  Acquired  for  Water  Supply  Purposes. 


Locality. 

Area  Required. 

Date. 

Depot  Creek 

Acres. 

15th  May  1914 

Bookaloo 

4,347 

3rd  October,  1914 

Lake  Windabout  . . 

2,649 

3rd  October,  1914 

Phillips  Pond 

2,485 

28th  October,  1914 

Eucolo  Creek 

1,374 

15th  May,  1915 

158J  miles  from  Port  Augusta 

827 

24th  July,  1915 

9 9 9 9 

187  miles  from  Port  Augusta 

632 

Kingoonya 

222 

10th  July,  1915 

Kingoonya 

517 

31st  July,  1915 

2054  miles  from  Port  Augusta 

790 

24th  July,  1915 

250J-  miles  from  Port  Augusta 

640 

31st  July,  1915 

Tarcoola 

20 

11th  September,  1915 

PINE  CREEK  TO  KATHERINE  RIVER  RAILWAY. 

This  line  is  a continuation  of  the  existing  Darwin— Pine  Creek  railway,  and  will 
extend  a distance  of  54  miles  40  chains,  terminating  200  miles  56  chains  from  Darwin, 
The  line  is  being  constructed  with  60-lb.  material  to  a 3 ft.  6 in.  gauge,  as  provided 
in  Section  5 of  the  Pine  Greek  to  Katherine  River  Railway  Act  1913,  provision  being 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  ways  and  works  for  subsequent  alteration 
to  a gauge  of  not  less  than  4 ft.  8J  in.  All  rails  and  fishplates  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  fastenings  required  for  this  extension  have  been  forwarded  to 
Darwin.  Sleepers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  number  of  27,000  steel  and  44,000 
powellised  karri. 

Clearing  has  been  completed  to  the  Katherine  River,  and  earthworks  are  in 
progress  to  194 J miles,  a little  more  than  6 miles  from  the  terminus.  Forming 
has  been  completed  to  161  miles. 

A temporary  road  for  waggons  has  been  made  to  194  miles. 

Platelaying  was  commenced  in  August,  but  on  account  of  there  being  an 
industrial  dispute,  which  resulted  in  material  not  being  forwarded  from  Darwin, 
the  progress  has  been  retarded.  The  head  of  the  road  is  now  at  159  miles  50  chains, 
13  miles  34  chains  having  been  laid  since  a start  was  made  with  this  work. 

The  waterways  are  complete  to  155  miles  27  chains,  and  are  in  hand  to  168 
miles  62  chains. 

Bridges  (live  in  number)  have  been  completed  up  to  156  miles  62  chains. 
Concrete  work  has  been  completed  in  No.  6 bridge  at  162  miles  50  chains,  and  No.  7 
bridge  at  163  miles  64  chains.  Superstructure  is  in  hand  on  the  former  bridge, 
and  a start  has  been  made  with  the  excavation  for  No.  8 bridge  at  166  miles 
19  chains. 

Number  of  men  employed,  502. 

KATHERINE  (200  miles  40  chains)  TO  BITTER  SPRINGS  (265  miles). 

The  permanent  survey  is  now  completed  to  Bitter  Springs.  This  section 
traverses  easier  country  than  the  Pine  Creek  to  Katherine  extension,  and  earth- 
works will  be  lighter. 

The  question  of  construction  was  referred  to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
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Railway — continued. 

TRIAL  SURVEY— BITTER  SPRINGS  (285  miles)  TO  DALY' WATERS  (367  miles). 

This  work  is  in  hand,  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.  After  crossing 
the  Elsey  Creek,  the  country  will  be  found,  to  be  fairly  easy  to  Daly  Waters, 
and  it  is  expected  that  good  progress  will  be  made.  The  main  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  is  that  of  transport  and  water  supply. 


KINGOONYA  TO  OODNADATTA  TRIAL  SURVEY. 

This  survey  was  completed  in  the  second  week  in  July.  The  route  adopted  is 
practically  that  disclosed  as  most  suitable  after  careful  inspection  of  alternative 
routes.  The  survey  commenced  at  210  miles  from  Port  Augusta  on  the  Port 
Augusta-Kalgoorlie  railway  and  terminated  on  the  Oodnadatta  railway  at  613 
miles  11  chains  from  Adelaide,  or  approximately  75  miles  from  Oodnadatta. 

The  length  of  line  surveyed  is  176  miles  35  chains. 

DARWIN  TO  PINE  CREEK  RAILWAY. 

This  railway,  1451  miles  in  length,  was  handed  over  to  the  control  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Railways  as  from  the  first  of  July,  1915. 

QUEANBEY AN— CANBERRA  RAILWAY. 

This  railway,  a length  of  4 miles  75J-  chains,  was  opened  for  goods  traffic  on 
25th  May,  1914.  It  is  being  worked  by  the  blew  South  Wales  Chief  Commissioner 
for  Railways. 

CANBERRA— JERVIS  BAY  RAILWAY. 

A trial  survey  of  the  Canberra-Jervis  Bay  railway,  a length  of  approximately 
135  miles,  has  been  completed  and  plans  have  been  prepared  sufficient  to  enable 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  line  to  be  arrived  at. 

CANBERRA  TO  YASS  RAILWAY. 

A trial  survey  from  Canberra  to  the  boundary  of  the  Federal  Territory  (in  the 
direction  of  Yass),  a distance  of  11  miles,  was  completed  some  time  ago,  and  advice 
has  since  been  received  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government  that  the  survey 
undertaken  by  them  from  the  boundary  of  the  Federal  Territory  to  Yass  railway 
station,  a distance  of  32  miles,  has  also  been  completed. 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
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POWER  HEADS,  20.6.1915  25.8.1915  J.  H.  Horwood  and  Co.  Ltd.—  D livary— 

WALKING  For  Kalgoorlie — 4 within  6 weeks;  balance  within  12  weeks 

BEAMS  AND  12  delivered  f.o.b.  Port  Adelaide,  at  from  25th  August,  1915. 

SUPPORTS  £71  9s.  6d.  each 

Total  amount  of  contract  ..  £857  14  0 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 
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Railway — continued . 
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Current  Contrasts — continued. 


Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 
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Current  Contracts' — continued. 


Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 
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Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta 
Railway — continued. 


PURCHASE  OF  PLANT,  MATERIAL,  ETC.  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THAT 
UNDER  CONTRACT),  COSTING  OVER  £50  SINCE  4th  AUGUST 


Quantity. 

Particulars. 

1 

Electric  headlight 

48 

1 set 

1 set 

2 
1 

63,360  ft. 

1 pair 
11  tons 
324 

Track  jacks 
Wheels  and  axles  . . 
Wheels  and  axles  . . 
Iron  safes  *■ 

Blue  Printing  Machine 
Galvanised  tubing. . 
Wheels  and  axles  . . 
Fire  bar  iron 
Hammers  and  Picks 

2,123  tons 
10  gross 

Coal 

Augers  . . 

Signal  fittings 

Signal  fittings 

12 

5 tons 

Lux  lamps  and  mantles 
Aluminoferric 

200 

50 

8 

Draft  plates 
Axle  box  brasses  . . 
Staff  locks 

1 

Hydraulic  press 

1 

Hydraulic  press  . . 

1,000 

600 

36 

Axle  box  pads 
Axle  box  pads 
Jim  crows 
W.H.  break  gear  . . 

24 

4 

10  cwt. 
100 
150 

12  sets 

Tents  and  flies 
Plows 
Copper  rod 
Hand  signal  lamps 
Hand  signal  lamps 
Boilermaker’s  taps 

12  sets 

Boilermaker’s  taps 

30  tons 

Fishbolts . . 

58  tons 

Fishbolts . . 

70  tons 
51^  tons 
800  gal. 

Fishbolts,  steel 
Fishbolts,  nut  steel 
Bearing  Oil 

From  whom  Purchased. 


R.  W.  Cameron  and  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne 

Trewhella  Bros.,  Trentham 
Newell  and  Co.,  Melbourne 
Newell  and  Co.,  Melbourne 
Dykes  and  Sons,  Melbourne 
W.  Watson,  Melbourne 
Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Glasgow  . . 
N.S.W.  Railways 
Lion  Rolling  Mills,  Melbourne  . . 
McPherson’s  Pty.  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne 

J.  and  A.  Brown,  Melbourne 
McPherson’s  Pty.  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne 

McKenzie  and  Holland,  Ltd., 
Melbourne 

McKenzie  and  Holland  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne 

Lux  Light  Co.,  Melbourne 
W.  Adams  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne 

C.  Ruwolt  and  Co.,  Melbourne  . . 
Ross  Robbins  and  Co.,  Melbourne 
McKenzie  and  Holland  Ltd., 
Melbourne 

R.  W.  Cameron  and  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne 

R.  W.  Cameron  and  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne 

J.  G.  Black,  Melbourne 
J.  G.  Black,  Melbourne 
Gray  Bros.,  Melbourne 
Westinghouse  Brake  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne 

Evan  Evans,  Melbourne 
Carolin  Machinery  Co.,  Melbourne 

S. A.  Supply  and  Tender  Board  . . 
E.  A.  Harper  and  Sons,  Sydney . . 
E.  A.  Harper  and  Sons,  Sydney . . 
Forster  Engineering  Works,  Bris- 
bane 

Eorster  Engineering  Works, 
Brisbane 

R.  W.  Cameron  and  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne 

R.  W.  Cameron  and  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne 

G.  and  C.  Hoskins  Ltd.,  Lithgow 
G.  and  C.  Hoskins  Ltd.,  Litbgow 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Melbourne  . . 


SUPPLIED 

1915. 


Cost. 


£ s.  d. 
64  0 0 

140  8 0 
389  11  8 
389  11  8 

71  10  0 
104  0 0 
3,727  12  6 
60  18  11 
134  3 2 
97  2 0 

1.167  13  0 
165  10  0 

108  17  7 

154  12  5 

203  8 0 

55  9 10 

101  13  4 
68  15  0 
60  0 0 

77  8 0 

77  8 0 

233  6 8 
140  16  8 
226  16  0 
88  12  0 

56  2 0 
80  0 0 
70  0 0 
75  0 0 

112  10  0 
213  9 6 

213  9 6 

626  5 0 

1,210  15  0 

990  10  O 
728  14  6 
67  0 0 
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DARWIN— PINE  CREEK  RAILWAY. 


PURCHASE  OF  PLANT,  MATERIAL,  ETC.  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THAT  SUPPLIED 
UNDER  CONTRACT),  COSTING  OVER  £50,  SINCE  4th  AUGUST,  1915. 


Quantity. 

Description. 

From  whom  Purchased. 

Cost. 

1 

Locomotive 

Queensland  Railways  . . 

£ s.  d. 
1,658  0 0 

1 

Locomotive 

Queensland  Railways  . . 

1,768  0 0 

1 

Locomotive 

Queensland  Railways  . . 

1,748  0 0 

12 

Hand  pump  cars  . . 

Drury  and  Co.,  Melbourne 

180  0 0 

8 sets 

Points  and  crossings 

McKenzie  and  Holland  Ltd., 

181  16  0 

8 sets 

Spring  draft  gear  . . 

Brisbane 

Barbat  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Ipswich, 

124  0 0 

o . 

Powder,  &c. 

Queensland 

Stores  Supply  Department,  Sydney 

248  3 8 

CURRENT  CONTRACTS. — PINE  CREEK-KATHERINE  RIVER  RAILWAY. 
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Railway. 
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PIKE  CREEK— KATHERIKE  RIVER  RAILWAY. 


PURCHASE  OF  PLANT,  MATERIAL,  ETC.  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THAT  SUPPLIED 
UNDER  CONTRACT),  COSTING  OVER  £50  SINCE  4th  AUGUST,  1915. 


Quantity. 

Particulars. 

From  whom  Purchased. 

t 

Cost 

£ s.  d. 

24 

Steel  Joists  No.  29  (Standard) 

A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co.,  London  . . 

222  1 1 

108,000 

Spring  washers 

Federal  Spring  Works,  Melbourne 

270  0 0 

3 sets 

Crossing  timbers 

Queensland  Railways  ... 

65  16  7 

4,048  feet 

Pine,  Oregon,  and  Hardwood 

Queensland  Railways  . . 

77  5 4 

1 

Pile-driving  plant  . . 

Bevan  and  Edwards 

235  0 0 

11,200  lbs. 

Gunpowder 

Defence  Department,  N.S.W. 

291  4 0 

20,000  1-ft. 

Oregon 

J.  Wright  and  Sons,  Melbourne  . . 

185  8 4 

• © 

Anvils,  barrows,  &c. 

McPherson’s  Pty.  Ltd. . . 

68  0 9 

. . 

Hack  saw  blades,  &c. 

J.  Danks  and  Son,  Melbourne  . . 

62  3 0 

50  tons 

Chaff 

Harvey  Dann  and  Co.,  Geelong. . 

440  9 1 

300  bush. 
3 tons 

Oats 

Bran  . . . . 

|H.  S.  K.  Ward,  Melbourne  . . 

58  10  0 

33 

Tarpaulins 

Evan  Evans 

81  13  6 

8 

Chain  blocks 

J.  O.  Smith  and  Co.,  Melbourne. . 

128  8 0 

Treble  blocks,  &c. 

Bullivants  Ltd.,  Sydney 

95  16  0 

Mild  steel,  &c. 

Structural  Engineering  Co.,  Syd- 
ney 

202  0 0 

120  c/s. 

Gelignite 

Stores  Supply  Department,  Sydney 

270  0 0 

4 

Horses 

M.  F.  Kennedy,  Tennant  Creek, 
Northern  Territory 

60  0 0 

12 

Horses 

M.  Ambrose,  Powell’s  Creek, 
Northern  Territory 

190  0 0 
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COMMONWEALTH  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS  AND  STATISTICS, 

MELBOURNE. 


INDEX 


. Agents  and  Correspondents 
. Areas,  Commonwealth  and  United  Kingdom 
„ various  countries 
Banking,  Australian 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
Bounties 
Census,  1911  . . 

Crops,  Principal — Areas 
„ ,,  Yields 

,,  various  countries 
Dairy  Production 
Pinance,  State 

Farmyard  and  Dairy  Production 
Forestry 

Gold  Supply,  Bank  of  England 
Government  Works  and  Services 
Immigration,  Assisted  . . 

Imports  and  Local  Production 
Imports,  Exports,  and  Production,  difference  per  capita 
Incomes,  Distribution  of 
Labour  and  Industrial  Branch 
Land  Settlement 

„ Tax,  Commonwealth 
,,  ,,  States 

Live  Stock 
Loans,  Municipal 
,,  State  . . 

Manufacturing 
Migration 
Mineral  Production 
Money,  Purchasing  Power 
Paper  Money,  European  Issue 
Pastoral  Production 
Population,  Commonwealth 
„ Principal  Towns 

,,  Various  Countries 

Production 

„ Value  of 

Publications  . . 

Public  Debts 

Purchasing  Power  of  Money 
Bailways 
Religions 
Shipping,  World 
Statistical  Summary 

Taxes,  State  Income,  Dividend,  and  Ability 
Towns,  Population  of 
Trade 

War  Census 
Wheat  Production 

Works  and  Services  under  Government  control,  &c. 
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G.  H.  KNIBBS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.S.S.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Commonwealth  Statistician 


PUBLICATIONS. — The  major  part  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  found  in  the  undermentioned  publications,  issued  regularly  at  the  intervals, 
and  about  the  dates  shown  against  each,  viz.  : — 

Annual — 

Official  Year-Boolc  of  llie  Commonwealth  (June). 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics  (August). 

Production  (March). 

Finance  (May). 

Tram  port  and  Communication  (March). 

Social  (May). 

Trade  and  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue  (September). 

Shipping  and  Oversea  Migration  (September). 

Trade  Unionism,  Unemployment,  Wages,  Prices,  and  Cost  of  Living,  Ac, 
(April). 

The  Australian  Commonwealth : Its  Resources  and  Production  (October)* 
(Prepared  for  Department  of  External  Affairs). 

Pocket  Compendium  of  Australian  Statistics  (January). 

Quarterly. — Labour  Bulletin  (6  weeks  after  close  of  quarter.) 

Monthly. — Monthly  Summary  of  Australian  Statistics  (30  days  after  close  of 
month). 

Special  Reports. — Inquiry  into  the  Cost  of  Living  in  Australia,  1910-11 
(December,  1911).  Expenditure  on  Living  in  the  Commonwealth, 
November,  1913  (August,  1914).  Railway  Statistics — Desirability  of 
Improvement.  Social  Insurance  (September,  1910).  Superannuation  for 
the  Commonwealth  Public  Service  (November,  1910).  Prices,  Price 
Indexes,  and  Cost  of  Living  in  Australia  (December,  1912).  Trade 
Unionism,  Unemployment,  Wages,  Prices,  and  Cost  of  Living  in 
Australia,  1891-1912  (April,  1913).  Census  Bulletins  and  Detailed  Tables 
(14  Parts),  shewing  main  results  of  1911  Census.  Classification  of  Diseases 
and  Causes  of  Death  (December,  1910).  Manufacturing  Industries 
of  the  Commonwealth,  1912  (June,  1914).  Australian  Life  Table,  1901-10 
(October,  1914). 

Professional  Papers. — Various  papers  dealing  with  the  technique  of  statistics 
(for  list  see  page  3 of  Year-Book  No.  8). 

The  above  publications  are  obtainable  by  purchase  in  the  various  State 
capitals  as  follows : — Sydney — McCarron,  Stewart,  and  Co. ; Melbourne — McCarron, 
Bird,  and  Co. ; Brisbane — Gordon  and  Gotch  Ltd. ; Adelaide — E.  S.  Wigg  and 
Son  Ltd. ; Perth — E.  S.  Wigg  and  Son.  Ltd.  ; Hobart — J.  Walch  and  Sons  Ltd. 
Launceston-  A.  W.  Birchall  and  Sons. 
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LABOUR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — 1.  General  Functions  and  Scope. — 
The  scheme  of  work  provides  for  systematic  investigations  into  the  following 
matters : — (a)  Trade  Unionism,  (b)  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,  (c)  Changes  in 
Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,  (d)  Strikes  and  Lock-outs.  ( e ) Employment 

and  Unemployment.  (/)  Prices,  Fluctuations  in  Exchange  Value  of  Gold,  and 
Cost  and  Standards  of  Living,  (g)  Arbitration  Courts  and  Wages  Boards.  ( h ) In- 
vestigations in  regard  to  Principal  Industries  in  Commonwealth,  (i)  Miscellaneous, 
and  Special  Subjects  of  Investigation. 


2.  Publications  and  Miscellaneous. — (a)  Prices  and  Exchange  Values. — Re- 
port No.  1 issued  December,  1912.  (b)  Number  of  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists, 

Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,  Unemployment,  and  Nominal  and 
Effective  Wages. — Report  No.  2 issued  April,  1913,  and  No.  5 issued 
December,  1914.  (c)  Manufacturing  Industries  in  the  Commonwealth,  1912. — 

Report  No.  3 issued  June,  1914.  (d)  Expenditure  on  Living  in  the  Common- 
wealth, November,  1913. — Report  No.  4 issued  August,  1914.  (e)  Quarterly  Labour 
Bulletins. — Issues  for  each  quarter  of  the  years  1913  and  1914  have  been 
published.  The  Bulletins  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1915  have  been 
published,  and  the  Bulletin  for  the  third  quarter  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
(/)  Annual  and  Special  Reports — Comprehensive  report  issued  each  year. 


3.  Prices,  Price  Indexes,  and  Cost  of  Living.- — See  Reports  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5, 
and  Labour  Bulletins,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Returns  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1915,  and  preliminary  results  for  the  third  quarter  are 
available.  Special  returns  have  been  compiled  each  month  showing  variations 
in  prices  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 


4.  Trade  Unions,  Rates  of  Wages,  Hours  of  Labour,  Industrial  Disputes,  and 
Unemployment. — See  Reports  No.  2 and  5 and  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  8.  A 
comprehensive  report  on  labour  and  industrial  statistics  for  the  year  1913  was 
issued  in  December,  1914,  and  a further  report  for  1914  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation. 


5.  Agents  and  Correspondents. — The  following  officers  have  been  appointed 
Labour  Agents  and  Correspondents  of  the  Branch  at  the  places  specified ; — 


AC<S.  IF. — W.  L.  Duncan  Sydney 

H.  H.  Lloyd  . . Newcastle 
W.  F.  Rowe  . . Broken  Hill 
(Vacant)  . . Lithgow 
(Vacant)  . . Illawarra 
Vic. — C.  J.  Bennett  Melbourne 

E.  H.  A.  Smith  Ballarat 
D.  W.  Lewis  . . Bendigo 
T.  McHugh  . . Geelong 


Qld.— 

S.A. — 
W.A. — 

Tas. — 


A.  Skirving 
J.  Dash 
(Vacant) 
(Vacant) 

T.  B.  Merry 
A.  McCallum 
R.  E.  Clifford 
W.  T.  Middle- 
brough 
J.  R.  Pala- 
mountain 


. . Brisbane 
. . Townsville 
. . Bundaberg 
. . Cairns 
. . Adelaide 
. . Perth 
. . Kalgoorlie 

. . Hobart 

..  Launceston 


6.  Returns  from  Trade  Unions. — Returns  as  to  unemployment  are  now  being 
collected  quarterly. 
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7.  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  and  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. — • 
Returns  now  being  collected  throughout  the  Commonwealth  from  trade  unions, 
employers,  and  employers’  associations. 

8.  Special  Inquiries. — Special  inquiries  are  being  made  regarding  the  following 
matters,  viz.: — (a)  Licences  and  permits  granted  to  under-rate  workers  under 
Industrial  Acts  in  each  State.  (b)  Prosecutions  against  individuals  and 
organizations  for  strikes  and  lock-outs,  (c)  Number  and  result  of  compulsory 
conferences  under  Arbitration  Acts,  (d)  Analysis  of  wages  showing  variations 
before  and  after,  introduction  of  Wages  Board  and  Arbitration  Court  systems, 
(e)  Cost  of  Wages  Boards,  &c.  (/)  Operations  of  industrial  tribunals  during  war  time. 
(g)  Preference  to  unionists,  (h)  Industrial  agreements. 

CENSUS. — Tabulations  have  been  made  for  each  sex  separately  in  respect  of 
Age;  Race;  Birthplace;  Nationality;  Length  of  Residence ; Education;  Conjugal 
Condition;  Religion;  Schooling;  Blindness;  Deaf  Mutism;  Relative  Ages; 
Birthplaces,  and  Religions,  of  Husbands  and  Wives ; Sizes  of  Families ; 
Occupations  ; and  Dwellings.  The  results  have  been  published  in  abstract  in  a 
series  of  seventeen  bulletins  which  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the 
work  of  tabulation  proceeded. 

The  preparation  and  printing  of  the  detailed  tables  have  been  completed  and 
the  results  comprised  in  two  volumes,  aggregating  2,296  pages,  have  been  issued. 
The  Report  containing  extensive  analyses  and  application  of  the  Census  data  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  A volume  of  monetary  tables  based  on  the 
Mortality  Experience  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  decennium  1901-1910  was 
prepared  and  issued,  and  a companion  volume  comprising  the  values  of  joint-life 
annuities  is  now  in  course  of  compilation. 

All  Census  cards  and  other  documents  of  a confidential  nature  have  been 
destroyed  by  pulping  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Bureau.  The 
total  quantity  of  material  so  disposed  of  amounted  to  27  tons. 


WAR  CENSUS. — -The  taking  of  the  War  Census  is  in  progress.  The 
paper  for  the  requisite  envelopes  and  cards  was  made  to  order  by  the  Australian 
Paper  Mills  at  their  Geelong  mills,  the  total  quantity  obtained  being  about 
48  tons.  The  requisite  envelopes  to  a total  of  2,250,000  were  made  and 
printed  by  Messrs.  Sands  and  McDougall,  Melbourne,  while  the  Personal  Cards 
to  a total  of  3,500,000  were  printed  and  cut  by  the  Government  Printer, 
Melbourne,  and  the  Wealth  and  Income  Cards,  to  a total  of  5,000,000,  by  the 
Government  Printer,  Sydney.  These  envelopes  and  cards  were  despatched  to 
all  post  offices  throughout  Australia,  together  with  instructions  to  postmasters, 
instructions  and  suggestions  for  filling  up  the  cards,  and  posters  for  exhibition  in 
conspicuous  places.  Examinations  for  the  selection  of  the  compiling  staff  were 
conducted  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician.  At  these  about  1,000  candidates 
presented  themselves,  .and  about  70  per  cent,  succeeded  in  passing. 

A staff  of  550  clerks  is  at  present  employed  in  sorting  and  tabulating  the  cards. 
The  work  on  the  white  personal  cards  relating  to  males  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  that  on  the  pink  wealth  and  income  card 
is  at  an  advanced  stage.  The  personal  cards  have  been  sorted  and  tabulated 
according  to  health,  age,  conjugal  condition,  dependants  and  occupation,  and. 
complete  summaries  are  now  in  course  of  compilation. 
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POPULATION  AND  VITAL. 

I. — Area  and  Population. 


Population  (exclusive  of  Full-blooded  Australian  Aboriginals). 


States  and  Territories. 

Area, 

Square 

Miles. 

Census — 3rd  April,  1911. 

Estimated,  30th  June, 
1915. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per 

100  Sq. 
Miles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

States— 

New  South  Wales 

309,460 

857,698 

789,036 

1,646,734 

532 

960,923 

907,737 

1,868,660 

Victoria 

87,884 

655,591 

659,960 

1,315,551 

1,497 

705,305 

721,110 

1,426,415 

Queensland  . . 

670,500 

329.506 

276,307 

605,813 

90 

370,132 

319,546 

689,678 

South  Australia 

380,070 

207,358 

201,200 

408,558 

108 

215,436 

222,759 

438,195 

Western  Australia 

975,920 

161.565 

120,549 

282,114 

29 

176,689 

145,837 

322,526 

Tasmania 

26,215 

97,591 

93,620 

191,211 

729 

101, 7S9 

96,628 

198,417 

Territories— 

Northern  Territory 

523,620 

2,734 

576 

3,310 

0-6 

3,677 

771 

4,448 

Federal  Capital  Terri- 

tory 

912 

992 

722 

1,714 

190 

1,672 

1,066 

2,738 

Commonwealth  . . 

2,974,581 

2,313,035 

2,141,970 

4,455,005 

150 

2,535,623 

2,415,454 

4,951,077 

II. — Estimated  Population,  exclusive  of  Pull-blooded  Aboriginals, 

1909-1914. 


31st 

Dec. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

. 

Northern 

Territory. 

Federal 

Capital 

Territory. 

Common- 

wealth. 

1909 

1,613,899 

1,277,022 

577,845 

392,897 

265,675 

193,119 

3,503 

4,323,960 

1910 

1,643,855 

1,301,408 

599,016 

406,868 

276,832 

193,803 

3,301 

, . 

4,425,083 

1911 

1,696,475 

1,339,102 

622,129 

418,172 

294,181 

193,479 

3,248 

(a)l,921 

4,568,707 

1912 

1,777,534 

1,380,561 

636,425 

430.090 

306,129 

197,205 

3,475 

1,940 

4,733,359 

1913 

1,831.716 

1,412,119 

660,158 

440,047 

320,684 

201,675 

3,672 

1,988 

4,872,059 

1914 

1,861,522 

1,430,667 

676,707 

441,690 

323,018 

201,416 

3,973 

1,959 

4,940,952 

(a)  Part  of  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1911. 


III. — Estimated  Increase  of  Population,  1910-1914. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

c >> 

O O 

(-> 

o 3 
H. 

o 

t— • ^ * ( 

Common- 

wealth. 

1910  . . 

29,956 

24,386 

21,171 

13,971 

11,157 

684 

(-)  202 

101,123 

1911  . . 

52,620 

37,694 

23,113 

11,304 

17,349 

(-)  324 

(-)  53 

1,921 

143,624 

1912  .. 

81,059 

41,459 

14,296 

11,918 

11,948 

3,726 

227 

19 

164,652 

1913  . . 

54,182 

31,558 

23.733 

9,957 

14,555 

4,470 

197 

48 

138,700 

1914  .. 

29,806 

18,548 

16,549 

1,643 

2,334 

(-)  259 

301 

( — ) 29 

68,893 

Total,  1910-11 

82,576 

62,080 

44,284 

25,275 

28,506 

360 

(-)  255 

1,921 

244,747 

Total,  1913-14 

83,988 

50,106 

40,282 

11,600 

16,889 

4,211 

493 

19 

207,593 

Rate  per  1,000  of  Population  for  Two  Years. 


51-17 

48-62  ] 

76-63 

64-32 

107-31  1 

1-86  | ( — )72-79 

47-25 

36-29 

63-20 

26-97 

55-17  I 

21-35  143-31 

9-79 

1910-11 

1913—14 


56-59 

43-86 
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IV.— Estimated  Oversea  Migration — Commonwealth,  1908-1914. 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Corrected  Departures. 

Excess 

Arrivals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1908  .. 

48,677 

23,531 

72,208 

45,390 

21,381 

66,771 

5,437 

1909 

57,487 

20.122 

83,609 

42,221 

19,605 

01,826 

21,783 

'M910 

65,745 

29,947 

95,692 

45,704 

20,076 

65,780 

29,912 

1911 

96,964 

44,945 

141.909 

50,269 

22,340 

72,609 

69,300 

1912 

110,387 

56,571 

166,958 

59,076 

24,141 

83,217 

83,741 

1913 

90,680 

51,226 

141,906 

60,693 

26,438 

87,131 

54,775 

1914 

74,277 

36,809 

111,086 

100,145 

28,311 

128,456 

(-)  17,370 

Numerical  increase,  1908-11 

47,287 

21,414 

69,701 

4,879 

959 

5,838 

63,863 

Numerical  increase,  1911-14 

(-)  22,687 

(-)  8,136 

(-)  30,823 

49,876 

5,971 

55,847 

(-)  86,670 

Increase,  per  cent.,  1908-11 

97-14 

91-00 

96-53 

10-75 

4-49 

8-74 

Increase,  per  cent.,  1911-14 

(-)  23-40 

(-)  18-10 

(-)  21-72 

99-22 

26-73 

76-91 

Note. — (— ) signifies  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 


V. — Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  Registered  in  the  Commonwealth 

during  the  Years  1908  to  1914. 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 
Mean 

Population. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 
Mean 

Population. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 
Mean . 
Population 

1908 

111,545 

26-59 

46,426 

11-07 

32,551 

7-76 

1909 

114,071 

26-69 

44,172 

10-33 

33,775 

7-90 

1910 

110,801 

26-73 

45-590 

10  ■ 43 

36,592 

8-37 

1911 

122,193 

27-21 

47,869 

10-66 

39,482 

8-79 

1912 

133,088 

28-65 

52,177 

11-23 

42,147 

9-07 

1913  ... 

135,714 

28-25 

51-789 

10-78 

41,594 

8-66 

1914 

137,983 

28-05 

51,720 

10-51 

43,311 

8-80 

Numerical  increase,  1908-11 

10,658 

0-62 

1,443 

(-)  0-41 

6,931 

1-03 

Numerical  increase,  1911-14  . . 

15,790 

0-84 

3.851 

(-)  0-15 

3,829 

0-01 

Increase,  per  cent.,  1908-11 

9-55 

2-33 

3-11 

(-)  0-04 

21-29 

13-27 

Increase,  per  cent.,  1911-14 

12-92 

3-09 

8-04 

(-)  1-41 

9-70 

0-11 

VI. — Excess  of  Births,  over  Deaths  during  1909  to  1914. 


States  and  Territories. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

States — 

New  South  Wales 

27,972 

29,286 

30,391 

32,999 

32,487 

34,921 

Victoria 

17,108 

16,705 

17,810 

19,207 

20,496 

19,719 

Queensland  . . 

10,022 

10,425 

10,440 

11,817 

12,948 

13,151 

South  Australia 

6,241 

6,484 

7,019 

7,743 

7,934 

8,191 

Western  Australia 

4,898 

4,845 

5.168 

5,354 

6,284 

6,161 

Tasmania 

3,658 

3,466 

3,510 

3,796 

3,755 

4,099 

Territories — 

Northern  Territory 

* 

* 

(— ) 34 

( — ) 34 

(— ) 12 

(— ) 23 

Federal  Capital  Territory 

t 

t 

20 

29 

33 

44 

Commonwealth  . . 

69,899 

71,211 

74,324 

80,911 

83,925 

86,263 

* Included  with  South  Australia.  t Included  with  New  South  Wales. 
Note.— ( — ) Signifies  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
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VII. — Excess  oe  Births  over  Deaths  per  1,000  oe  Mean  Population  during 

the  Years  1909  to  1914. 


States  and  Territories. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

States — 

New  South  Wales 

17-50 

17-93 

18-38 

19-00 

17-97 

18-85 

Victoria 

13-57 

1303 

13-49 

1416 

14-71 

13-86 

Queensland  . . 

17-58 

17-62 

16-99 

18-71 

19-84 

19-48 

South  Australia 

16-17 

16-41 

17-07 

18-36 

18-30 

18-62 

Western  Australia 

18-60 

17-88 

18-02 

17-76 

20  01 

19  05 

Tasmania 

19-23 

18-15 

18-44 

19-80 

19-16 

20-66 

Territories — 

Northern  Territory 

* 

% 

(-)10-24 

(-)10  12 

(-)3-28 

(*)6*  13 

Federal  Capital  Territory 

t 

t 

11-24 

14-24 

13-47 

16-63 

Commonwealth  . . 

16-35 

16-29 

16-55 

17-42 

17-47 

17-54 

* Included  with  South  Australia.  f Included  with  New  South  Wales. 
Note. — (— ) Signifies  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 


VIII. — Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 

Years  1910  to  1913. 


Birth 

5. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of  Births 
over  Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Year. 

Rate  per 
1.000  of 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 

Number. 

Mean 

Popula- 

tion. 

Number. 

Mean 

Popula- 

tion. 

Number. 

Mean 

Popula- 

tion. 

Number. 

Mean 

Popula- 

tion. 

1910 

1,122,984 

25.00 

630,409 

14-03 

492,575 

10.97 

320,735 

7-14 

1911 

1,104,746 

24-39 

672,016 

14-84 

432,730 

9-55 

330,227 

7-29 

1912 

1,096,562 

24-01 

631,466 

13-83 

465,096 

10-18 

339,633 

7-44 

1913 

1,102,533 

23-95 

652,742 

14-18 

449,791 

9-77 

342,538 

7-44 

For  the  principal  European  Countries  taken  together,  the  average  birth  rate 
per  1,000  of  population  is  32  *54,  the  average  death  rate  20*21  ; the  natural  increase 
12*33  ; and  the  average  marriage  rate  7*74. 


IX. — Comparison  oe  Area  and  Population  of  Commonwealth  with  United 

Kingdom. 


Country. 

Area. 

Population. 

Square 

Miles. 

Common- 
wealth in 
Comparison 
with — 

Census, 

1911. 

Common- 
wealth in 
Comparison 
with — 

Density,* 

Mascu- 

linity.f 

England 

51,192 

58-11 

34,187,452 

0130 

667-8 

- 3-54 

Wales  . . 

7,434 

400  13 

2,031,955 

2192 

273-3 

117 

England  and  Wales 

58,626 

50  • 65 

36,219,407 

0-123 

617-8 

- 3-28 

Scotland 

30,405 

97-83 

4,760,904 

0-936 

1566 

- 301 

Ireland  . . 

32,360 

91-92 

4,390,219 

1-015 

135-7 

- 014 

United  Kingdom 

121,391 

24-50 

45,370,530 

0-098 

373-8 

- 2-95 

Commonwealth  . . 

2,974,581 

100 

4,455,005 

1-000 

1 -5 

3-84 

* Number  of  persons  per  square  ruile. 

t Excess  of  males  over  females  per  100  of  total  population. 

(- ) Denotes  exc  ess  of  females  over  males  per  100  of  total  population. 
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X. — Estimated  Area  and  Population  op  the  various  Divisions  op  the  Globe. 


Divisions. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Density  of 
Population 
Number  per 
Square  Mile. 

Europe 

3,853,393 

460,686,310 

119-56 

Asia 

16,769,843 

861,571,364 

51-38 

Africa 

North  and  Central  America  and  West 

12,350,160 

131,228,127 

10-63 

Indies 

8,562,234 

132,911,536 

15-52 

South  America 

7,556,371 

54,691,867 

7-24 

Australasia  and  Polynesia 

3,462,528 

8,118,152 

2-34 

Total 

52,554,529 

1,649,207,356 

31-38 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principal 
Australian  towns  as  at  the  date  of  the  recent  Census,  3rd  April,  1911.  In  all  cases 
the  populations  given  for  the  towns  include  those  of  contiguous  suburban  areas, 
and  comprise  the  area  contained  within  a circle  of  2,  5,  or  10-mile  radius  of  the 
principal  post  office. 

The  figures  for  Metropolitan  towns  are  also  inserted,  but  will  be  seen  to  differ 
slightly  in  some  instances  from  those  given  in  the  table  on  page  111,  the  reason  being 
that  the  figures  given  below  relate  to  the  population  within  a circle  of  10-mile 
radius  of  the  G.P.O.,  whilst,  except  in  the  case  of  Melbourne  and  Brisbane,  this 
10-mile  circle  does  not  exactly  constitute  the  accepted  Metropolitan  area. 


XI. — Population  op  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  3rd  April, 

1911. 


Town. 

| Radius. 

State  in 
which 
Situated. 

Approx. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Town. 

W 

'S 

c3 

P3 

State  in 
which 
Situated. 

Approx. 
Popula-  “ 
tion. 

100,000  and  up- 

10,000  and 

under 

wards — 

20,000  — 

con- 

Sydney  . . 

10 

N.S.W. 

632,624 

tinued — 

Melbourne 

10 

Vic. 

588,971 

Bathurst 

• • 

10 

N.S.W. 

11,972 

Adelaide 

10 

S.A. 

189,982 

Maryborough 

, . 

10 

Qld. 

11,626 

Brisbane 

10 

Qld. 

139,480 

Port  Pirie 

• o 

10 

S.A. 

11,307 

Perth 

10 

W.A. 

104,635 

Bundaberg 

. 0 

5 

Qld. 

10,132 

20,000  and  under 

5,000  and 

under 

100,000— 

10,000— 

Newcastle 

10 

N.S.W. 

62,406 

Grafton 

10 

N.S.W. 

9,527 

Ballarat 

10 

Vic. 

52,551 

Warrnambool 

5 

Vic. 

9,287 

Bendigo 

10 

Vic. 

43,623 

Katoomba 

10 

N.S.W. 

9,242 

Hobart 

10 

Tas. 

41,757 

Cessnock 

5 

N.S.W. 

9,000 

Parramatta* 

5 

N.S.W. 

34,558 

Lismore . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

8,912 

Maitland  West  . . 

10 

N.S.W. 

33,787 

Lithgow 

5 

N.S.W. 

8.851 

Geelong 

10 

Vic. 

33,518 

Albury  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

8,816 

Broken  Hill 

10 

N.S.W. 

31,386 

(V.) 

Kalgoorlie 

10 

W.A. 

31,324 

Orange  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

8,800 

Launceston 

10 

Tas. 

25,227 

Tamworth 

5 

N.S.W. 

8,224 

Rockhampton 

10 

Qld. 

20,915 

Maryborough 

5 

Vic. 

7,967 

Bulli 

10 

N.S.W. 

20,873 

Castlemaine 

5 

Vic. 

7,865 

1 0,000  and  under 

Liverpool 

5 

N.S.W. 

7,529 

20,000— 

Wagga  Wagga  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

7,222 

Toowoomba 

5 

Qld. 

19,776 

Wahroonga 

2 

N.S.W. 

6,768 

Ipswich 

5 

Qld. 

18,574 

Armidale 

5 

N.S.W. 

6,704 

Charters  Towers  . . 

5 

Qld. 

17,298 

Mt.  Gambier 

5 

S.A. 

6,670 

Townsville 

10 

Qld. 

13,835 

Cairns  . . 

5 

Qld. 

6,524 

Goulburn 

10 

N.S.W. 

13,429 

Co bar  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

6,186 

Kaclina 

10 

S.A. 

13,348 

Hamilton 

5 

Vic. 

6,015 

Gympie 

10 

Qld. 

12,419 

Warwick 

5 

Qld. 

5,987 

Mount  Morgan  . . 

10 

Qld. 

12,023 

Maekay 

5 

Qld.  | 

5,905 

* Exclusive  of  a portion  of  the  Parramatta  5-mile  circle  lying  within  the  Sydney  10-mile  circle. 
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XI. — Population  of  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  3rd  April, 

1911 — continued. 


Town.' 

Radius. 

State  in 
which 
Situated. 

Approx. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Town. 

c n 

State  in 
which 
Situated. 

Approx. 

Popula- 

tion. 

5,000  and  under 

3,000  ' and  tinder 

10,000 — contcl. — 

5,000 — contd. — 

Inyerel! 

5 

N.S.W. 

5,78S 

Northam 

5 

W.A. 

4,064 

Gawler  . . 

5 

S.A. 

5,767 

Camperdown 

5 

Vic. 

4,003 

Colac 

5 

Vic. 

5,678 

Gosford 

6 

N.S.W. 

3,965 

Echuca  . . 

5 

Vic. 

5,554 

Gunnedah 

5 

N.S.W. 

3.959 

N.S.W. 

Narrabri 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,941 

Mildura 

5 

Vic. 

5,547 

Bangalow 

o 

N.S.W. 

3,905 

N.S.W. 

Corowa 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,884 

Ararat  . . 

5 

Vic. 

5,489 

Vic. 

Dubbo  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

5,389 

Horsham 

5 

Vic. 

3,834 

Wellington 

5 

N.S.W. 

5,372 

Bowral 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,809 

Queenstown 

5 

Tas. 

5,292 

Parkes 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,772 

Shepparton 

5 

Vic. 

5,174 

Albany 

5 

W.A. 

3,747 

Singleton 

5 

N.S.W. 

5,162 

Bumie 

5 

Tas. 

3,672 

3,000  and  under 

"Ulverstone 

5 

Tas. 

3,603 

5,000— 

Geraldton 

5 

W.A. 

3,594 

Stawell  . . 

5 

Vic. 

4,910 

Kempsey  West  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,532 

Cowra  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

4,865 

Angaston 

5 

S.A. 

3,526 

Forbes  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

4,844 

Maldon 

5 

Vic. 

3,433 

Beechworth 

5 

Vic. 

4,842 

Cootamundra 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,393 

’ Devonport 

5 

Tas. 

4,755 

Temora 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,383 

Young  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

4,755 

Maclean 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,328 

Mudgee 

5 

N.S.W. 

4,732 

Benalla 

5 

Vic. 

3,327 

Kyneton 

5 

Vic. 

4,695 

Taree  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,321 

Bairns  dale 

5 

Vic. 

4,669 

Laidley 

5 

Qld. 

3,239 

Sale 

5 

Vic. 

4,543 

Nowra 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,209 

Dandenong 

5 

Vic. 

4,490 

Quirindi 

5 

N.S.W. 

3.167 

Casino  ... 

5 

N.S.W. 

4,374 

Deniliquin 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,151 

Bunbury 

5 

W.A. 

4,372 

Beaconsfield 

5 

Tas. 

3,111 

Wangaratta4 

5 

Vic. 

4,345 

Terang 

5 

Vic, 

3,099 

Murwillumbak 

5 

N.S.W. 

4,335 

Wyalong 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,047 

Qld. 

Murrumbarrak  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,029 

Zeehan  ... 

5 

Tas. 

4,149 

J unee  . . 

5 

N.S.W. 

3,000 

XII. — Population  of  Metropolitan  and  Other  Cities  in  Various 

Countries. 


— 

City. 

Year. 

Population. 

Australia 

Sydney 

1914 

752,500 

Melbourne 

1914 

674,000 

Adelaide  . . . . . . ... 

1914 

205,443 

Brisbane 

1914 

151,011 

Perth 

1914 

122,400 

Wellington 

1915 

74,811 

Hobart 

1914 

40,000 

Europe  ...  ... 

London  (Begistration  area) 

1911 

4,521,685 

London  (Greater) 

1911 

7,251,358 

Paris 

1911 

2,888,110 

Vienna 

1914 

2,149,800 
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XII. — Population  op  Metropolitan  and  Other  Cities  in  Various 

Countries — continued. 


— 

City. 

Year. 

Population. 

* 

Europe — continued. 

Petrograd 

1913 

2,073,800 

Berlin 

1910 

2,071,257 

Budapest 

1910 

880,371 

Brussels 

1912 

663,647 

Munich 

1912 

606,014 

Madrid 

1910 

599,807 

Rome 

1914 

576,435 

Copenhagen  . . 

1911 

559,398 

Dresden 

1913 

551,697 

Lisbon 

1911 

435,359 

Dublin 

1911 

403,030 

Stockholm 

1913 

382,085 

Edinburgh 

1911 

320,318 

The  Hague 

1913 

301,851 

Christiania 

1910 

241,834 

Athens 

1907 

167,479 

Berne 

1913 

94,700 

Asia 

Tokyo 

1912 

2,099,181 

Osaka 

1912 

1,266,590 

Calcutta  (including  Howrah) 

1911 

1,222,313 

Bombay 

1911 

979,445 

Pekin 

1912 

692,500 

Bangkok 

1910 

628,675 

Madras 

1911 

518,660 

Hyderabad 

1911 

. 500,623 

Africa 

Johannesburg 

1911 

(a)  119,953 

America  . . 

New  York 

1914 

5,313,539 

Chicago 

1914 

2,393,325 

Philadelphia  . . 

1914 

1,657,810 

Buenos  Aires 

1915 

1,584,106 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

1911 

1,128,637 

St.  Louis 

1914 

734,667 

Boston 

1914 

733,802 

Cleveland 

1914 

639,431 

Baltimore 

1914 

579,590 

Pittsburg 

1914 

564,878 

Detroit 

1914 

537,650 

Montreal 

1911 

470,480 

Mexico 

1910 

471,066 

Toronto 

1911 

376,538 

(a)  White  population  only. 


XIII. — Assisted  Immigration.- — The  total  number  of  immigrants  to  Australia 
from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  end  of  1912,  and  during  the  years  1913  and 
1914,  the  cost  of  whose  introduction  was  wholly  or  partly  borne  by  the  State,  is 
approximately  as  follows 


Year. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

S.  Aust. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C’wlth. 

To  end  of  1912 
No.  in — 

1913  .. 

1914  .. 

252,637 

9,860 

6,655 

164,815 

12,146 

7,518 

203,204 

4,757 

4,096 

99,225 

2,759 

644 

31,594 

7,708 

1,729 

21,699 

215 

185 

773,174 

37,445 

20,827 
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AUSTRALIAN  BANKING  STATISTICS. 

(For  Commonwealth  Bank  see  page  92.) 


Increase,  1909-12. 

Increase,  1912-15. 

Item. 

Year  1909, 
30th  June. 

Year  1912, 
30th  June. 

Year  1915, 
30th  June. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Ordinary  Banks. 
Deposits  . . £ 

117,758,255 

149,806,597 

174,979,336 

32,048,342 

27  • 22 

25,172,739 

16-80 

Savings  Banks. 
Deposits  . . £ 

49,077,939 

66,956,778 

91,211,592 

17,878,839 

36-43 

24,254,814 

36-22 

Total  Deposits  £ 

166,836,194 

216,763,375 

266,190,928 

49,927,181 

29-93 

49,427,553 

22-8 

Ordinary  Banks. 
Advances  . . £ 

95,396,363 

119,248,209 

117,312,478 

23,851,846 

25-00 

—1,935,731 

-1-62 

Net  Banking  Profits  for 
preceding  Calender 

Year  . . £ 

2,423,568 

2,759,932 

2,705,820 

376,364 

11-39 

-54,112 

-1-96 

Average  rate  of  Banking 
Profit  per  annum — ■ 

(1)  On  Capital  % 

(2)  On  Capital  and 

Reserves  % 

13-78 

9-30 

14-03 

9-12 

12-57 

7-41 

•• 

•• 

* * 

•• 

( — ) Denotes  decrease. 

Ordinary  Banks. 


ftem. 

Quarter 
ended 
30th  June, 
1909. 

Quarter 
ended 
30th  June, 
1912. 

Quarter 
ended 
30th  June, 
1915. 

Increase,  1909-12. 

Increase,  1912-15. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent . 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Total  Deposits 
Total  Liabilities 
Gold  and  Coin 
Total  Advances 
Total  Assets  . . 

£ 

117,758,255 

122,545,543 

26,297,843 

95,396,363 

131,717,700 

£ 

149,806,597 

152,218,589 

28,686,012 

119,248,209 

165,771,256 

£ 

174,979,336 

179,743,163 

34,903,123 

117,312,478 

194,312,046 

£ 

32,048,342 

29,673,046 

2,388,169 

23,851,846 

34,053,556 

27-22 
‘ 24-21 
9-08 
25-00 
25-85 

£ 

25,172,739 

27,524,574 

6,217,111 

-1,935,731 

28,540,790 

16-80 

18.08 

21-67 

-1-62 

17-22 

( — ) Denotes  decrease. 

Savings  Banks. 


— 

1909. 

1912. 

1915. 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Number  of  Depositors  . . 
Amount  Deposited  £ 

Average  per  Depositor 
Average  per  Inhabitant 

1,398,456 
49,077,939 
£ s.  d. 
35  4 1 

11  11  11 

1,736,000 
66,956,778 
£ s.  d. 
38  11  4 
14  8 4 

2,272,113 
91,211,592 
£ s.  d. 
40  3 2 
18  8 5 

337,544 
17,878,839 
£ s.  d. 
3 7 3 

2 16  5 

24-14 

36-43 

9-54 

24-29 

536,113 
24,254,814 
£ s.  d. 
1 11  10 
4 0 1 

30-30 

36-22- 

4-13 

24-16 

STATE  FINANCE. 

Consolidated  Revenue  Funds  of  States. 

Revenue,  1913-14.  


Sources  of  Revenue. 

New  South 
■Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 
Australia . 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

Taxation 

Railways  and  Tramways 
Land — Sales  . . 

Rental 

Commonwealth  Subsidy 
All  other  Sources 

£ 

2,330,005 

9,684,877 

990,477 

838,410 

2,248,241 

2,206,615 

£ 

1,598,876 

5,568,039 

160,690 

146,172 

1,733,280 

1,523,904 

£ 

887,798 
3,675,562 
1 973,343 
j 

807,053 

629,503 

£ 

730,640 
2,401,987 
( 162,545 
<.  136,770 
540,113 
850,711 

£ 

386,104 

2,382,022 

249,182 

149,222 

613,606 

1,425,207 

£ 

371,413 

330,447 

67,983 

35,776 

(a)337,536 

94,931 

£ 

6,304,836 
24,042,934 
\ 3,910,570 

* 6,279,829 
6,730,871 

Total  Revenue 

18,298,625 

10,730,961 

6,973,259 

4,822,766 

5,205,343 

1,238,086 

47,269,040 

,,  ,,  per  head 

£ s.  d. 
9 19  10 

£ s.  d. 
7 11  11 

£ 5.  d. 
10  11  3 

£ s.  d. 
10  19  2 

£ s.  d. 
16  4 8 

£ s.  d. 
6 2 9 

£ s.  d. 
9 14  1 

0 a ) Includes  special  grant,  £90,000. 
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State  Finance. — Consolidated  Revenue  Funds  of  States — continued. 

Expenditure,  1913-14. 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

Interest  9nd  Charges  on 
Public  Debt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,908,853 

2,502,050 

1,972,826 

1,230,892 

1,384,096 

497,252 

11,525,969 

Railways  and  Tramways 
(exclusive  of  Construc- 
tion) 

7,123,569 

3,781,671 

2,391,145 

1,585.286 

1,658,276 

224,407 

16,764,354 

All  other  Expenditure  . . 

6,669,429 

1,433,921 

2,598,545 

1,757,952 

2,298,382 

513,353 

18,271,582 

Total  Expenditure  . . 

17,701,851 

10,717,642 

6,932,516 

4,604,130 

5,340,754 

1,235,012 

46,561,905 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

,,  ,,  per  head 

9 13  3 

7 11  9 

10  10  11 

10  9 3 

16  13  1 

6 2 6 

9 11  1 

II. — Loans  Expenditure  during  the  Year  1913-14. 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Railways  and  Tramways 

5,714,964 

2,361,660 

1,679,482 

1,489,168 

1,227,711 

146,055 

12,619,040 

Water  Supply,  Water  Con- 

servation,  and  Sewerage 
Harbors,  Rivers,  and 

1,942,497 

229,127 

1,654 

484,670 

331,320 

, „ 

2,989,268 

'S62,927 

Lights 

26,293 

135.197 

6,170 

> 191,428 

1,297,102 

Roads  and  Bridges 

23,703 

18,424 

3,833 

17,S38 

11,239 

i 

Land  Purchased  for 

Settlement  . . 

« o 

303,935 

, , 

64,677 

• • 

20,550 

389,162 

Public  Buildings, including 

State  Schools 

338,782 

84,786 

68,818 

60,337 

57,944 

50,504 

661,171 

All  other  purposes 

243,971 

252,769 

436,363 

510,799 

1,248,735 

89,604 

2,782,241 

Total 

9,126,844 

3,276,994 

2,190,150 

2,762,686 

2,883,169 

498,141 

20,737,984 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Loans  Expenditure  per 

head 

4 19  8 

2 6 5 

3 6 4 

6 5 6 

8 19  10 

2 9 5 

4 5 1 

Aggregate  Loans  Expenditure  to  30 th  June,  1914. 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Railways  and  Tramways 
Telegraphs  and  Tele- 

72,338 

47,343 

33,675 

17,518 

16,497 

4,816 

192,187 

phones 

*1,762 

, . 

997 

992 

332 

142 

4,225 

Water  Supply,  Water  Con- 
servation, and  Sewerage 
Harbors,  Rivers,  and 

19,435 

11,134 

365 

7,389 

4,289 

•• 

42,612 

Lights 

11.929 

033 

2,444 

2,641 

3,007 

7 4,215 

29,738 

Hoads  and  Bridges 
Public  Buildings,  including 

1,863 

195 

928 

1,483 

395 

S 

State  Schools 

6,468 

1,996 

1,614 

1,247 

850 

1,052 

13,227 

Defence 

Land  Purchased  for 

1,457 

149 

363 

292 

•* 

128 

2,389 

Settlement  . . 

789 

4,693 

1,830 

. . 

177 

7,489 

All  other  purposes 

1,302 

4,438 

7,969 

4,121 

5,276 

1,632 

24,738 

Total 

117,343 

70,583 

|48,355 

37,513 

30,646 

12,162 

316,605 

* Including  Post-offices.  t The  Loan  Fund  of  Queensland  lias  been  augmented  by 

transfers  from  Revenue. 
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III. — Public  Debt. 

Public  Debts  of  the  several  States , 30 th  June,  1901,  and  1906-1914. 


Year  ended  30th 
June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  .. 

67,301,246 

59,071,275 

38,416,514 

26,448,805 

12,709,430 

8,511,005 

203,518,275 

1906  . . 

85,641,734 

53,079,800 

41,764,467 

30,082,635 

18-058,553 

9,800,631 

238,427,820 

1907  .. 

85,607,832 

53,104,989 

41,764,467 

30,526,718 

19,222,638 

9,923,083 

240,149,727 

1908  .. 

87,635,826 

53,305,487 

42,264,467 

29,985,858 

20,493,018 

10,150,233 

243,835,489 

1909  . . 

90,307,419 

54,667,197 

44,276,067 

30,436,183 

21,951,753 

10,134,914 

251,773,533 

1910  .. 

92,525,095 

55,576,725 

44,276,067 

31,387,870 

23,287,453 

10,570,453 

257,623,663 

1911  .. 

95,523,926 

57,983,764 

44,613,197 

*34,224,653 

-23,703,953 

11.077,790 

267,127,283 

1912  .. 

100,052,635 

60,737,216 

47,068,186 

29,440,113 

26,283,523 

11,302,411 

274,884,084 

1913  . . 

106,170,747 

62,776,724 

53,604,733 

30,147,883 

30,276,436 

11,495,963 

294,472,486 

1914  .. 

116,695,031 

66,130,726 

54,523,506 

33,564,332 

34,420,181 

12,265,012 

347,598,788 

Increase 

since 

1901 

49,333,785 

16,059,451 

16,106,992 

7,115,527 

21,710,751 

3,754,007 

114,080,513 

* Decrease. 


Public  Debt  per  Head  of  Population  of  the  Several  States  on  30th  June,  1901,  and 

1906-1914. 


30th  June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

All  States. 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  .. 

49-467 

41-622 

76*484 

73-298 

67-400 

49-568 

53-726 

1906  .. 

. , 

56-933 

43-779 

77-731 

82-003 

70-770 

53-535 

58-739 

1907  .. 

55-487 

43-315 

76-799 

82-321 

75-236 

54-164 

58-258 

1908  .. 

55-794 

43-066 

76-010 

78 • 550 

79-343 

54-532 

58-185 

1909  .. 

56*559 

43-405 

77-381 

77*776 

83-304 

53-555 

58-930 

1910  .. 

56-619 

43-464 

74-365 

78-697 

85-878 

55-691 

58-988 

1911  .. 

57-780 

43-693 

72*282 

82-735 

82-355 

58-693 

59-524 

1912  .. 

57-589 

44-850 

74-240 

69-924 

86-920 

59-480 

59-250 

1913  . . 

58-742 

45*150 

81-680 

69-520 

96-420 

59-100 

61-325 

1914  .. 

62-839 

46-506 

80-320 

76*595 

106-251 

62-340 

64-520 

Increase 

1901 

since 

13-422 

4-884 

3-836 

3-297 

38-851 

12-772 

10-794 

Accrued  Public  Debt  Sinking  Funds  of  the  several  States  on  30 th  June,  1901,  and 

1906-1914. 


30th  June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  .. 

386,383 

208,284 

32,879 

429,227 

169,546 

1,226,319 

1906  . . 

566,484 

938,011 

251,349 

1,320,603 

236,297 

3,312,744 

1907  .. 

482,737 

832,988 

531,466 

1,600,044 

261,431 

3,708,666 

1908  . . 

223,001 

629,490 

1,050,812 

1,904,433 

304,633 

4,112,369 

1909  .. 

405,648 

727,021 

1,426,318 

2,233,385 

357,419 

4,149,788 

1910  . . 

331,308 

851,085 

650,100 

2,569,707 

374,806 

4,777,006 

5,442,379 

1911  .. 

504,921 

1,017,866 

616,956 

2,888,035 

414,601 

1912  .. 

653,981 

1,131,531 

15,000 

561,550 

2,918,733 

420,972 

5,701,767 

1913  .. 

381,893 

1,226,667 

51,347 

299,567 

3,309,345 

496,031 

5,764,850 

1914  .. 

391,349 

1,439,511 

100,056 

1,608,265 

3,692,103 

553,676 

7,784,960 

Increase  since 

1901 

4,966 

1,231,227 

100,056 

1,575,386 

3,262,876 

384,130 

6,558,641 
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Public  Debt — continued. 


Annual  Amount  of  Interest  payable  on  State  Debts  as  at — 


30th  June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

All 

States. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

2,429,983 

1,894,503 

1,378,243 

997,070 

437,874 

317,359 

7,455,032 

1900 

3,052,857 

1,921,187 

1,529,382 

1,130,361 

619,752 

359,515 

8,613,054 

1907 

3,042,432 

1,901,902 

1,546,883 

1,138,160 

660,450 

364,472 

8,654,299 

1908 

3,097,176 

1,899,417 

1,546,880 

1,112,321 

1,114,944 

704,860 

371,992 

8,732,646 

1909 

3,175,380 

1,948,094 

1,634,786 

756,599 

370,067 

8,999,870 

1910  ..  .. 

3,250,129 

1,980,100 

1,634,786 

1,147,359 

803,301 

386,234 

9,201,909 

1911 

3,303,584 

3,531,528 

2,054,363 

1,646,586 

1,251,744 

810,101 

407,311 

9,533,689 

1912  . . 

2,151,559 

1,731,141 

1,064,663 

910.110 

412,536 

9,801,537 

1913 

3,786,842 

2,223,928 

1,985,113 

1,095,399 

1,069,310 

425,796 

10,586,388 

1911 

4,205,771 

2,354,744 

2,026,805 

1,234,482 

1,235,539 

457,504 

11,514,845 

Increase  since  1901 

1,775,788 

460,241 

648,562 

237,412 

797,665 

140,145 

4,059,813 

Increase  of  Annual  Amount  of  Interest  payable  on  State  Debts. 


Financial  year  end- 
ing 30th  June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

All 

States. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906-7  .. 

*10,425 

*19,285 

17,501 

7,799 

40,698 

4,957 

41,245 

1907-8  .. 

54,744 

*2,485 

*3 

*25,839 

44,410 

7,520 

78,347 

1908-9  . . 

78,204 

48,677 

87,906 

2,623 

51,739 

*1,925 

267,224 

1909-10.. 

74,749 

32,006 

32,415 

46,702 

16,167 

202,039 

1910-11.. 

113,455 

74,263 

11,800 

104,385 

6,800 

21,077 

331,780 

1911-12.. 

167,944 

97,247 

28,103 

*182,847 

97,923 

5,225 

213,595 

1912-13.. 

255,314 

72,369 

253,972 

30,736 

159.200 

13,260 

784,851 

1913-14.. 

418,929 

130,816 

41,692 

139,083 

166,229 

31,708 

928,457 

For  changes  in  Bates  of  Interest  see  below. 
* Decrease. 


Percentage  of  Increase  in  Annual  Amount  of  Interest  on  Public  Debts. 


Financial  year  end- 
ing 30th  June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

All 

States. 

1906-7  .. 

* 0-34 

* 1-00 

1-14 

0-69 

G • 57 

1-38 

0-48 

1907-8  . . 

1-80 

* 0-13 

0-00 

* 2-27 

6-72 

2-06 

0-91 

1908-9  . . 

2-53 

2-56 

5-68 

0-24 

7-34 

* 0-52 

3-06 

1909-10.. 

2-35 

1-64 

0-00 

2-91 

6-17 

4-37 

2-24 

1910-11.. 

3-49 

3-75 

0-72 

9-10 

0-85 

5-40 

3-61 

1911-12.. 

4-99 

4-73 

1-71 

* 14-61 

12-09 

1-28 

2-24 

1912-13.. 

7-23 

3-37 

14-67 

2-90 

17-49 

3 • 22 

8-01 

1913-14.. 

11-06 

5-83 

2-11 

12-70 

15  -55 

7 - 45 

8-77 

* Decrease. 


Average  Rates  of  Interest  payable  on  State  Debts  as  at — - 


30th  June. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

All 

States. 

1901 

0/ 

/o 

3-608 

0/ 

/o 

3-749 

% 

3-735 

O/ 

/o 

3-770 

O/ 

/o 

3-445 

0/ 

/o 

3-729 

% 

3-682- 

1906 

3-565 

3-619 

3-706 

3-758 

3-432 

3-668 

3-620 

1907 

3-554 

3-581 

3-704 

3-735 

3-436 

3-673 

3-605 

1908 

3-534 

3 • 563 

3-704 

3-710 

3-439 

3-665 

3-589 

1909 

3-517 

3-564 

3 • 692 

3-663 

3-447 

3-651 

3-575 

1910 

3-513 

3 • 563 

3 • 692 

3 • 655 , 

3-450 

3-654 

3-572 

1911 

3 ■ 522 

3-543 

3-691 

3-657 

3-418 

3-677 

3-569 

1912 

3-529 

3-543 

3 • 675 

3-616 

3-463 

3-650 

3-567 

1913 

3-567 

3-542 

3-703 

3-633 

3-532 

3-704 

3-595 

1914 

3-604 

3-501 

3-716 

3-677 

3-590 

3-730 

3-626 

Decrease  since  1901 

•004 

■188 

■019 

•093 

+ -145 

+ -001 

•056 

Note. — -+  Signifies  increase. 
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MUNICIPAL  LOANS  CURRENT  AT  END  OF  YEAR  1913. 


£ 

New  South  Wales  . . . . . . • • • • 7,125,547 

Victoria  . . . . . . . . . . • . 5,259,138 

Queensland  . . . . . . . . . . 1 ,447 ,950 

South  Australia  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  243,576 

Western  Australia  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..1,477,782 

Tasmania  . . . . . . . . . . • • 1,468,730 


Total 


. . 17,022,723 


TOTAL  VALUE  AND  VALUE  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901-1914-15. 


Value . 

Value  per  Head. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

Total 

Trade. 

Imports. 

Australian 

Produce. 

Other 

Produce. 

Total. 

Total 
, Trade. 

Imports. 

Aust. 

Produce. 

Other 

Produce. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d.. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1901 

92,130,183 

42,434,011* 

47,741,776 

41,268,781 

1,954,396 

49,696,172 

24 

6 

1 

11 

3 

11 

12 

11 

10 

0 

10 

4 

13 

2 

2 

1902 

84,591,037 

40,675,950* 

2,646,306 

43,915,087 

21 

19 

7 

10 

11 

4 

10 

14 

6 

0 

13 

9 

11 

8 

3 

1903 

86,061,583 

37,811,471* 

45,658,883 

2,591,229 

48,250,112 

99 

2 

1 

9 

14 

3 

11 

1 1 

7 

0 

13 

3 

12 

7 

10 

1904 

94,506,757 

37,020,842 

38,346,731 

55,100,167 

2,385,748 

57,485,915 

23 

19 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

19 

6 

0 

12 

1 

14 

11 

7 

1905 

95,187,766 

54,127,758 

2,713,277 

56,841,035 

23 

15 

10 

9 

11 

9 

13 

10 

7 

0 

13 

6 

1 1 

4 

1 

1906 

114,482,675 

44,744,912 

60,299,874 

3,437,889 

69,737,763* 

28 

3 

10 

11 

0 

4 

16 

6 

7 

0 

16 

11 

17 

3 

6 

1907 

124,633,280 

51,809,033 

69,816,500 

3,007,747 

72,824,247* 

30 

4 

5 

12 

11 

3 

10 

18 

7 

0 

14 

7 

17 

13 

2 

1908 

114,110,331 

49,799,273 

62,118,903 

2.192,155 

64,311,058* 

27 

4 

1 

1 L 

17 

5 

14 

16 

2 

0 

10 

6 

15 

6 

8 

1909 

116,490,732 

51,171,896 

62,843,711 

2,475,125 

65,318,836* 

27 

5 

0 

11 

19 

5 

14 

14 

0 

0 

11 

7 

15 

5 

7 

1910 

134,505,501 

60,014,351 

71,836,195 

2,654,955 

74,491,150* 

30 

15 

6 

13 

14 

8 

16 

8 

9 

0 

12 

i 

17 

0 

10 

1911 

146,449,746 

66,967,488 

76,205,210 

3,277,048 

79,482,258* 

32 

12 

4 

14 

18 

3 

16 

19 

6 

0 

14 

7 

17 

14 

1 

1912 

157,254,690 

78,158,600 

75,961,563 

3,134,527 

79,096,090* 

33 

17 

9 

16 

16 

7 

16 

7 

1 

0 

13 

6 

17 

0 

7 

1913 

158,321,422 

79,749,653 

75,138,147 

3,433,622 

78,571,769* 

32 

19 

2 

16 

12 

0 

15 

12 

10 

0 

14 

4 

16 

7 

2 

1914§ 

1914- 

77,707,584 

39,777,497 

36,265,764 

1,664,323 

37,930,087* 

15 

13 

9 

8 

0 

7 

7 

6 

5 

0 

6 

9 

7 

13 

2 

15* 

124,981,049 

64,380,747 

58,273,110 

2,327,192 

60,600,302* 

25 

5 

11 

13 

0 

7 

LI 

15 

11 

0 

9 

5 

12 

5 

4 

* Owing  to  the  failure  to  record  as  Oversea  Imports  goods  received  in  one  State  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
transhipment  to  another  State  thereof,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  Imports  given  in  this  table  is 
understated  by  the  following  amounts: — 1901,  £2,121,500;  1902,  £1,546,924;  1903,  £1,024,211.  f Does  not 
include  the  value  of  Stores  shipped  in  Australian  Ports  on  board  oversea  ships.  The  value  of  Ships’  Stores 
was  in  1906,  £875,966  ; 1907,  £998,897  ; 1908,  £1,196,106  ; 1909,  £1,071,677  ; 1910,  £1,080,133  ; 1911,  £1,238,446  ; 
in  1912,  £1,431,985  ; in  1913,  £1,458,702  ; in  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  £771,581 ; and  in  1914-15,  £1,587,757. 
$ Preliminary  figures  ; subject  to  revision.  § First  six  months  only. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Exports. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total,  jehandise. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

41,499,147 

934,864 

42,434,011134,425,953 

15,270,219 

49,696,172 

- 7,073,194 

14,335,355 

7,262,161 

1902 

39,216,771 

1,459,179 

40,675,950  28,547,594 

15,367,493 

43,915,087 

— 10,669,177 

13,908,314 

3,239,137 

1903 

36,551,542 

1,259,929 

3 7,811,47  li  29,1 26,154 
3 7, ®s£0, 842  39, 718, 846 

19.123,958 

48,250,112 

- 7,425,388 

17,864,029 

10,438,641 

-1904 

35,816,994 

1,203,848 

17,767,069 

57,485,915 

3,901,852 

16,563,221 

20,465,073 

1905 

36,796,436 

1,550,295 

38,346,731  45,045,521 
44,744,912  52,027,830 

11,795,514 

56,841,035 

8,249,085 

10,245,219 

18,494,304 

1906 

42,413,995 

2,330,917 

17,709,933 

69,737,763 

9,613,835 

15,379,016 

24,992,851 

1907 

49,974,833 

48,608,921 

1,834,200 

51,809,033  61,636,787 

11.187,460 

72,824,247 

11,661,954 

9,353,260 

21,015  214 

1908 

1,190,352 

49,799,273150,120,838 

14,190,220 

64,311,058 

1,511,917 

12,999,868 

14,511,785 

1909 

50,115,521 

1,056,375 

51,171,896  56,638,552 

8,680,284 

65,318,836 

6,523,031 

7,623,909 

14,146,940 

1910 

58,682,391 

1,331,960 

60,014,351  69,855,873 

4,635,277 

74,491,150 

11,173,482 

3,303,317 

14,476,799 

1911 

64,997,907 

1,969,581 

66,967,488  67,435,172 

12,047,086 

79,482,258 

2,437,265 
- 9,848,870 

10,077,505 

12,514,770 

1912 

76,483,360 

1,675,240 

78.158,600  66,634,490 

12,461,600 

79,096,090 

10,786,360 

937,490 

1913 

78,196,109 

1,553,544 

79,749,653)74,773,034 

3,798,7351  78,571,769 

- 3,423,075 

- 2,593,654 

2,245,191 

746,244 

- 1,177,884 

1914* 

38,911,464 

866,033 

39,777,497136,317,810 

1,612,277 

37,930,087 

- 1,847,410 

1.914- 

15* 

63,512,691 

868,056 

64,380,747  57,692,636 
1 

2,907,666  60,600,302 

- 5,820,055 

2,030,610 

- 3,780,445 

* Preliminary  figures  ; subject  to  revision.  t First  six  months  only. 
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Annual  Increase — Actual  and  Per  Cent. — in  the  Value  of  Imports, 
Exports,  and  Total  External  Trade,  1906-14. 


— 

Increase  in  Total  Trade. 

Increase  in  Imports. 

increase  in  Exports. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906-7 

10,150,605 

8-86 

7,064,121 

15-79 

3,086,484 

4-43 

1907-8 

-10,522,949 

-8-44 

-2,009,760 

-3-88 

— 8,513,189 

—11-69 

1908-9 

2,380,401 

209 

1,372,623 

2-76 

1,007,778 

1-57 

1909-10 

18,014,769 

15-46 

8,842,455 

17-28 

9,172,314 

14-04 

1910-11 

11,944,245 

8-88 

6,953,137 

11-59 

4,991,108 

6-70 

1911-12 

10,478,503 

7-15 

11,130,122 

16-58 

-651,619 

-0-82 

1912-13 

1,066,732 

0-68 

1,591,053 

2-04 

-524,321 

-0-66 

1913-14 

— 17,015,170 

-10-75 

-5,803,989 

-7-28 

-11,211,181 

-14-28 

Note.— ( — ) Signifies  decrease. 


AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION. 

I. — Principal  Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Dairy  Produce  op  Australian 
Origin  exported  prom  the  Commonwealth,  1908-1914. 


Year. 

Butter. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Wool. 

Mutton  and 
Lamb. 

Hides  and 
Skins  of 

Greasy. 

Scoured. 

all  Kinds. 

1908 

lbs. 

51,193,311 

Tons.* 

116,803 

Quantity 

Bushels,  t 
15,027,388 

lbs. 

471,832,275 

lbs. 

70,915,494 

Ibs. 

91,607,614 

1909 

55,644,925 

129,969 

31,549,498 

529,020,213 

76,082,419 

116,915,639 

1910 

87,894,943 

139,946 

44,761,895 

587,090,469 

78,178,300 

190,229,330 

1911 

101,722,136 

175,891 

55,147,840 

578,823,623 

71,770,640 

129,569,295 

1912 

66,679,120 

• 168,094 

32,604,247 

557,798,811 

62,885,655 

115,371,981 

1913 

75,802,303 

221,658 

42,922,887 

531,573,903 

64,450,086 

204,931,783 

1914 

56,162,547 

174,217 

52,878,122 

357,637,875 

56,647,669 

175,403,211 

Numerical 
crease — 
1908-11 

In- 

60,528,825 

59,088 

40,120,452 

106,991,348 

855,146 

37,961,681 

1911-14 

-45,559,589 

-1,674 

-2,269,718 

-221,185,748 

-15,122,971 

45,833,916 

. . 

Increase  % — 
1908-11 

98-68 

50-58 

267-00 

22-67 

12-06 

41-44 

1911-14 

•• 

-44-79 

-0-96 

-4-12 

-38-21 

-21-07 

35 • 38_ 

1908  . . 

£ 

2,386,548 

£ 

1,034,391 

Value. 

£ 

3,089,591 

£ 

18,027,930 

£ 

4,885,730 

£ 

1,219,107 

£ 

2,195,053 

1909 

2,399,693 

1,229,481 

6,628,683 

20,603,450 

4,879,660 

1,231,035 

3,160,008 

1910 

3,951,131 

1,244,165 

9,933,561 

23,439,098 

5,338,089 

2,161,513 

3,949,614 

1911 

4,637,362 

1,391,529 

9,641,608 

21,394,798 

4,676,395 

1,633,622 

3,227,236 

1912  . . 

3,342,320 

1,456,668 

6,403,237 

22,071,477 

4,253,901 

1,5-92,378 

4,289,041 

1913 

3,565,282 

1,863,667 

7,987,477 

21,479,782 

4,797,280 

2,896,532 

5,539,827 

1914 

2,655,372 

1,495,557 

9,996,514 

14,265,448 

4,109,855 

2,972,730 

4,146,003 

Numerical 
crease — 
1908-11 

In- 

2,250,814 

357,138 

6,552,017 

3,366,868 

-209,335 

414,515 

1,032,183 

1911-14 

-1,981,990 

104,028 

354,906 

-7,129,350 

-566,540 

1,339,108 

918,767 

Increase  % — 
1908-11 

94-3 

34-53 

212-10 

18-68 

-4-28 

34-00 

47-01 

1911-14 

-42-73 

7-48 

3-69 

-33-32 

-12-11 

81-98 

28-47 

One  ton  flour  (2,000  lbs.)  is  equivalent  to  50  bushels  of  wheat. f 60  lbs. 
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IX  — Wool  (as  in  the  Grease)  Produced— States  and  Commonwealth,  1907  to 

1913. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Northern 

Terri- 

tory. 

Common- 

wealth. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 
Numerical 
Increase, 
1907-1910-11 
1910-11, 

1913-14 
Increase  % — 
1907-1910-11 
1910-11, 
1913-14 

lbs. 

375,224,448 

344,550,707 

379,388,356 

374,907,068* 

371,546,415* 

326,804,000* 

357,985,000* 

lbs. 

120,017,787 

93,999,156 

112,102,445 

101,803,644 

110,463,041 

88,762,612 

106,833,690 

lbs. 

104,173,964 

115,283,309 

127,531,834 

139,250,802 

142.382.269 

136.878.270 
154,183,114 

lbs. 

57,830,794 

52,040,731 

56,415,539 

63,613,781 

60,056,470 

56,691,036 

55,014,048 

lbs. 

22,013,541 

22,450,624 

30,048,360 

29,984,453 

30,833,837 

26,849,981 

26,625,787 

lbs. 

10,878,478 

13,859,755 

12,550,598 

11,338,540 

10,726,593 

12,416,014 

10,092,564 

lbs. 

t 

t 

t 

400,000 

400.000 

450.000 

400.000 

lbs. 

690,139,012 

642,184,282 

718,037,132 

721,298,288 

726.408,625 

648,851,913 

711,134,203 

31,159,276 

-10,164,085 

4-51 

-1-41 

* Including  Federal  Territory. 1 Included  in  South  Australia. 

III. — Principal  Dairy  Produce — Commonwealth,  1907—1913. 


Year. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Bacon  and  Hams. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1907 

156,380,690 

13.383,563 

40,719,181 

1908 

145,317,357 

14,759,788 

40,102,937 

1909 

154,273,252 

15,774,837 

37,774,967 

1910 

193,211,909 

16,537,011 

45,149,752 

1911 

212,876,177 

15,976,060 

53,198,725 

1912 

187,194,161 

16,160,491 

54,192,175 

1913 

198,758,238 

19,743,415 

52,673,688 

Numerical  increase — 
1907  10 

36,831,219 

■ 3,153,448 

4,430,571 

1910-13 

5,546,329 

3,206,404 

7,523,936 

Increase  % — - 
1907-10 

23-55 

23-56 

10-88 

1910-13 

2-87 

19-39 

16-70 

IY— Principal  Dairy  Produce— States  and  Commonwealth,  1913. 


States. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Bacon  and  Haras. 

New  South  Wales  . . 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia  . . 
Tasmania 

Federal  Territory*  . . 

lbs. 

77,766,703 

73,381,567 

35,199,387 

8,036,274 

518,566 

3,843,247 

12,494 

lbs. 

6,620,648 

4,856,321 

5,395,050 

2,216,985 

654,411 

lbs. 

15,180,378 

19,289,258 

13,709,716 

3,265,773 

100,143 

1,116,535 

11,885 

Commonwealth 

•• 

•• 

198,758,238 

19,743,415 

52,673,688 

* Part  of  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1911. 
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V, — Manufacturing  Industries  in  the  Commonwealth,  1908-1913. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Establish- 
ments. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Salaries 

and 

Wages  Paid. 

Value  of 
Plant  and 
Machinery. 

Value  of 
Materials 
Used. 

Value  added 

by 

Manufacture 

Value 

of 

Output. 

1908 

12,853 

257,494 

£ 

19,884,367 

£ 

25,927,763 

£ 

60,957,626 

£ 

38,572,005 

£ 

99,529,631 

1909 

13,229 

266,661 

21,111,656 

26,855,212 

64,028,881 

41,929,447 

105,958,328 

1910 

13,850 

286,928 

23,866,161 

28,976,735 

72,759,261 

48,100,897 

120,860,158 

1911 

14,455 

311,710 

27,528,371 

31,599,209 

79,004,376 

54,017,714 

133,022,090 

1912 

14,878 

327,456 

31,287,492 

34,460,895 

88,275,620 

60,499,787 

148,775,407 

1913 

Numerical  la- 

15,536 

337,101 

33,606,087 

37,256,958 

96,407,477 

65,153,280 

161,560,763 

crease — 

1908-11 

1,602 

54,216 

7,644,004 

5,671,446 

18,046,750 

15,445,709 

33,492,459 

1911-13 
Increase  % — 

1,081 

25,391 

6,077,710 

5,057,749 

17,403,101 

11,135,572 

28,538,673 

1908-11 

12-46 

21-00 

38-44 

21-87 

29-6 

40-04 

33-65 

1911-13 

7-48 

8-14 

22-07 

17-9 

22-3 

20-61 

21-45 

VI. — Manufacturing. 


Relative  Number  of  Hands  employed,  and  Value  of  Output  in  Factories , 1913. 


States. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  . . 


Hands  Employed. 

Value  of  Output. 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

i 

35-8 

1 

40-6 

2 

35-2 

2 

29-7 

3 

12-5 

3 

14-7 

4 

8-4 

4 

8-7 

5 

5-1 

5 

4-0 

6 

3-0 

6 

2-3 

100-0 

100-0 

VII.  —Principal  Crops  in  the  Commonwealth,  1907-8 — 1913-14. 

Area  under  Crops. 


Season. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Sugar  Cane. 

Total  under 
Crops. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

1907-8 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

5,383,911 

642,815 

299,579 

1,812,579 

144,763 

9,353,902 

1908-9 

5,262,473 

676,156 

323,875 

2.452,682 

140,883 

9,891,243 

1909-10 

6,586,236 

698,448 

364,585 

2,228  029 

142,261 

10,972,299 

1910-11 

7,372,456 

676,688 

414,914 

2,258,405 

155,542 

11.893,838 

1911-12  .. 

7,427,834 

616,857 

340,065 

2,518,288 

144,283 

12,107,017 

1912-13  .. 

7,339,651 

874,284 

314,936 

3,217,041 

155,567 

13,038,049 

1913-14  .. 

Numerical  Increase — 

9,287,398 

859,020 

331,879 

2,754,672 

160,976 

14,683,012 

1907-8—1910-11  .. 

1,988,545 

33,873 

115,335 

445,826 

10,779 

2,539,936 

1910-11—1913-14.. 

Increase  % — 

1,914,942 

182,332 

- 83,035 

496,267 

5,434 

2,789,174 

1907-8—1910-11  .. 

36-93 

5-27 

38-50 

24-59 

7-44 

27-15 

1910-11—1913-14.. 

25-97 

26-94 

- 200 

21-97 

3-49 

23-45 
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Principal  Crops  of  the  Commonwealth,  1907-8 — 1913—14 — continued. 

Total  Yield. 


Season. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Sugar  Cane. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1907-8 

44,655,673 

9,185,227 

8,137,745 

1,748,858 

1,942,418 

1908-9 

62,590,996 

16,248,857 

8,655.279 

3,137,374 

1,578,075 

1909-10 

90,413,597 

14,734,868 

10,770,648 

3,153,196 

1,294,575 

1910-11 

95,111,983 

15,428,456 

13,044,081 

3,176,391 

2,000,758 

1911-12 

71,636,347 

9,561,771 

9,039,855 

2,868,032 

1,682,250 

1912-13 

91,981,070 

16,116,712 

8,356,158 

3,955,311 

1,135,141 

1913-14 

Numerical  Increase — 

103,344,132 

15,232,048 

9,173,321 

3,372,596 

2,271,558 

1907-8—1910-11 

50,456,310 

6,243,229 

4,906,336 

1,427,533 

58-340 

1910-11—1913-14  .. 

Increase  % — 

8,232,149 

- 196,408 

— 3,870,760 

196,205 

270-800 

1907-8—1910-11 

112-99 

67-97 

60-29 

81-63 

300 

1910-11—1913-14  .. 

8-65 

- 1-27 

- 29-67 

6-18 

13-53 

Average  Yield  per  Acre. 


Season. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Sugar  Cane. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1907-8 

8-29 

14-29 

27-16 

0-96 

18-62 

1908-9  . . 

11-89 

24  03 

26-72 

1-28 

15-91 

1909-10  . . 

13-73 

2110 

29-54 

1-42 

14-95 

1910-11  .. 

12-90 

22-80 

31-44 

1 41 

19-96 

1911-12  .. 

9-64 

15-50 

26-29 

1-14 

16-65 

1912-13  .. 

12-53 

18-43 

26-53 

1-23 

13-47 

1913-14  . . 

1113 

17-73 

27-56 

1-22 

20-84 

Numerical  Increase — 
1907-8—1910-11 

4-61 

8-51 

4-28 

0-45 

1-34 

1910-11—1913-14 

- 1-77 

- 5-7 

- 3-88 

- 0-19 

0-88 

Increase  % — 
1907-8—1910-11 

55  6 

59  55 

15-75 

46-87 

7-19 

1910-11—1913-14 

- 13-72 

- 2-5 

- 12-34 

- 13  4 

4-4 

YIII. — Area  and  Production  of  Wheat — States  and  Commonwealth,  1914-15. 


Particulars. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tas- 

mania. 

Northern 

Territory. 

Common- 

wealth. 

Area  under 

wheat — acres 
Total  yield — 

bushels 

Average  yield  per 
acre — bushels 

3,428,859 

12,784.529 

3-73 

2,863,535 

3,940,947 

1-38 

127,015 

1,585,087 

12-48 

2,502,630 

3,527,428 

1-41 

1,375,424 

2,621,325 

1-91 

23,865 

384,220 

16-10 

•• 

10,321,328 

24,843,536 

2-41 
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IX. — Number  of  Principal  Live  Stock — Commonwealth,  1908-14. 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Pigs. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1908 

87,043,266 

10,547,679 

1,927,731 

695,689 

1909 

91,676,281 

11,040,391 

2,022,917 

765,137 

1910 

92,047,015 

11,744,714 

2,165,866 

1,025,850 

1911  ..  • .. 

93,003,521 

11,828,954 

2,279,027 

1,110,721 

1912 

83,263,686 

11,577,259 

2,408,113 

845,255 

1913 

85,057,402 

11,483,882 

2,522,776 

800,505 

1914 

82,032,723 

11,131,373 

2,499,983 

*800,505 

Numerical  Increase  1908-11  . . 

5,960,255 

1,281,275 

351,296 

415,032 

1911-14  .. 

- 10,970,798 

- 697,581 

220,956 

- 310,216 

Increase  per  cent.,  1908-11 

6-85 

1215 

18-22 

59-65 

1911-14  .. 

- 11-80 

- 5-90 

9-69 

- 27-92 

* 1913  figures  ; 1914  figures  not  available. 


X. — Number  of  Principal  Live-stock — States  and  Commonwealth,  1914. 


Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Pigs. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

New  South  Wales 

36,287,000 

2,590,000 

710,000 

287,896* 

Victoria 

12,051,685 

1,362,542 

552,053 

243,196 

Queensland  . . 

23,129,919 

5,455,943 

743,059 

166,638 

South  Australia 

4,208,461 

300,579 

267,877 

69,893 

Western  Australia 

4,474,613 

824,227 

161,077 

59,751 

Tasmania 

1,674,845 

176,524 

42,232 

34,960 

Northern  Territory 

70,200 

414,558 

21,985 

1,240 

Federal  Capital  Territory 

136,000 

7,000 

1,700 

194* 

Commonwealth  . . 

82,032,723 

11,131,373 

2,499,983 

863,768 

* 1913  figures  ; 1914  figures  not  available. 


XI. — Value  of  Principal  Minerals  Produced — Commonwealth,  1907-1913. 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Coal. 

All  Minerals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907  .. 

13,515,109 

5,095,460 

3,536,382 

1,509,787 

3,302,974 

28,301,346 

1908  .. 

13,058,853 

2,911,412 

2,412,985 

1,094,134 

3,762,914 

24,580,303 

1909  .. 

12,604,509 

2,329,164 

2,332,988 

979,888 

3,083,696 

23,039,162 

1910  .. 

11,553,840 

2,503,909 

2,389,412 

950,768 

3,684,041 

23,215,191 

1911  .. 

10,551,624 

3,021,284 

2,564,278 

1,209,973 

3,929,673 

23,480,211 

1912  .. 

9,879,928 

4,219,013 

3,244,550 

1,348,992 

4,418,025 

25,629,238 

1913  .. 

9,376,573 

4,716,109 

3,269,385 

1,401,571 

4,628,063 

25,807,557 

Numerical  In- 

crease — 

1907-10 

-1,961,269 

-2,591,551 

-1,146,970 

- 559,019 

381,067 

-5,086,155 

1910-13 

-2,177,267 

2,212,200 

879,973 

450,803 

944,022 

2,592,366 

Increase  % — 

1907-10 

- 14-51 

- 50-86 

- 32-43 

- 37  02 

1154 

- 17-97 

1910-13 

- 18-84 

88-35  . 

36-83 

47-41 

25-62 

1117 
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XII. — Value  oe  Principal  Minerals  Produced — States  and  Commonwealth, 

1913. 


States. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Coal. 

All 

Minerals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

635,703 

4,173,867 

598,733 

421,292 

3,770,375 

11,649,089 

Victoria 

1,847,475 

2,074 

2,829 

6,959 

274,940 

2,171,477 

Queensland  . . 

1,128,768 

134,121 

1,660,178 

343,669 

403,767 

3,857,881 

South  Australia 

27,800 

1,400 

488,986 

. , 

. . 

632,519 

Western  Australia 

5,581,701 

82,422 

142,513 

72,142 

153,614 

6,036,265 

Tasmania 

141,876 

319,997 

375,664 

531,983 

25,367 

1,415,700 

Northern  Territory 

13,250 

2,228 

482 

25,526 

•• 

44,626 

Commonwealth 

9,376,573 

4,716,109 

3,269,385 

1,401,571 

4,628,063 

25,807,557 

The  total  value  of  gold  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  up  to  the  end  of  1913 
was  £555,436,203,  and  that  of  silver  and  lead,  and  of  copper,  was  £74,785,002  and 
£65,663,651  respectively. 


XIII. — Relative  Area  under  Principal  Crops  in  the  several  States  and  Federal  Capital  Territory  during  the 

Season  1913-14. 
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XIV. — Relative  Farmyard  and  Dairy  Production,  1913. 


State. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Bacon  and  Ham. 

New  South  Wales* 

1 

0/ 

JO 

39  *1 

1 

0/ 

/o 

33*6 

2 

0/ 

/o 

28*9 

Victoria 

2 

36-9 

3 

24-6 

i 

36-6 

Queensland  . . 

3 

17-7 

2 

27-3 

3 

26-0 

South  Australia 

4 

4-1 

4 

11-2 

4 

6-2 

Western  Australia 

6 

•3 

6 

•2 

Tasmania 

5 

1-9 

5 

3-3 

5 

2-1 

Commonwealth  . . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

* Including  Federal  Capital  Territory. 


XV. — Forestry. 


Relative  Proportion  of  Local  Timber  Sawn  or  Hewn,  1913. 


New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria, 

Queensland. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Commonwealth . 

0/ 

Jo 

0/ 

Jo 

1 

0/ 

,o 

0/ 

Jo 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

JO 

Of 

Jo 

2 

24-1 

4 

12-0 

3 22-9 

1 

6 

1 

32-1 

5 

8-9 

100-0 

XVI. — Relative  Amounts  of  Mineral  Production  in  the  several  States 

and  Northern  Territory,  1914. 


States  and  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver 

and 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Coal. 

Total 

Mineral 

Production 

New  South  Wales 

4 

0/ 

Jo 

6-8 

1 

0/ 

Jo 

88*5 

2 

0/ 

/o 

183 

2 

0/ 

Jo 

301 

1 

0/ 

Jo 

81*5 

1 

0/ 

Jo 

45*1 

Victoria 

2 

19-7 

5 

•i 

6 

•i 

6 

•5 

3 

5-9 

4 

8-4 

Queensland 

3 

120 

3 

2-8 

1 

50-8 

3 

24-5 

2 

8-7 

3 

14-9 

South  Australia 

6 

•3 

3 

150 

. . 

. . 

6 

2-5 

Western  Australia 

1 

59-5 

4 

1-8 

5 

4-3 

4 

51 

4 

3-3 

2 

23-4 

Tasmania 

5 

1-5 

2 

6-8 

4 

11-5 

1 

380 

5 

-6 

5 

5-5 

Northern  Territory 

7 

•2 

5 

1-8 

7 

* ' 

Commonwealth 

100-0 

•• 

100  0 

100-0 

100  0 

100  0 

•• 

100-0 

XVII. — Relative  Pastoral  Production,  1914. 


States  and  Territory. 

Wool 

Production. 

1914. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Pigs. 

New  South  Wales 

1 

0/ 

Jo 

521 

1 

% 

44-2 

2 

0/ 

Jo 

23  3 

2 

0/ 

/o 

28-4 

0/ 

Jo 

33  • 3* 

Victoria 

3 

15  1 

3 

14-7 

3 

122 

3 

221 

28-2 

Queensland 

2 

190 

2 

28-2 

1 

49-0 

1 

29-8 

19-3 

South  Australia 

4 

8-2 

5 

5-1 

6 

2-7 

4 

10-7 

8-1 

Western  Australia 

5 

3-9 

4 

5-5 

4 

7-4 

5 

6-4 

6-9 

Tasmania 

6 

1-7 

6 

20 

7 

1-6 

6 

1-6 

4-1 

Northern  Territory 

8 

01 

5 

3-7 

7 

10 

01 

Federal  Territory 

•• 

7 

0-2 

8 

01 

Commonwealth 

100  0 

100  0 

100-0 

100  0 

•• 

100  0 

* 1913  figures  ; 1914  figures  not  available 
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XVIII. — Estimated  Value  of  Australian  Production,  1907-1913. 


Year. 

Agri- 

cultural. 

Pastoral. 

Dairy, 

Poultry,  and 
Bee  Fanning. 

Forestry. 

and 

Fisheries. 

Mining. 

Manufac- 

turing. 

(a) 

Total. 

1907 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£1,000 

30,500 

50,660 

15,584 

4,826 

28,301 

(b) 

(i>) 

1908 

37,150 

47,259 

15,045 

4,286 

24,580 

36,637 

164,957 

1909 

41,056 

50,864 

15,064 

4,462 

23,039 

40,018 

174,503 

1910 

39,752 

56,993 

17,387 

4,789 

23,215 

45,598 

187,734 

1911 

38,774 

50,725 

19,107 

5,728 

23,480 

50,767 

188,581 

1912 

45,754 

51,615 

20,280 

6,432 

25,629 

57,022 

206,732 

1913 

46,260 

57,866 

20,341 

6,338 

25,808 

61,586 

218,199 

Numerical  Increase,  1907-10 

9,252 

6,333 

1,803 

- 37 

- 5,186 

Ji 

13 

1910-13 

6,508 

873 

2,954 

1,549 

2,593 

15,988 

30,465 

Increase  per  cent. 

, 1907-10.. 

30-34 

12-5 

11-57 

— 0-77 

- 17-97 

J i 

33 

1910-13.. 

16-37 

1-53 

16-99 

32-35 

11-17 

35-06 

ie-23 

, , . («)  These  amounts  differ  from  those  given  in  preceding  tables,  owing  to  certain  products  which  are  there 
included  having  been  included  in  Dairy  Farming  and  Forestry  in  this  Table. 

(b)  Full  particulars  not  available. 


LIST  OF  ARTICLES  ON  WHICH  BOUNTY  HAS  BEEN  PAID. 


Cotton — Ginned. 

Fibres— 

Flax  and  Hemn. 

Sisal  Hemp. 

Oil  Materials  supplied  to  an  Oil  Factory  for  manu- 
facture of  Oil — - 
Cotton  Seed. 

Linseed. 

Coffee — Raw,  as  prescribed. 

Tobacco  Leaf  for  manufacture  of  Cigars  of  pre- 
scribed quality. 

Fish — Preserved  as  prescribed. 

Fruits — -Dried  (exclusive  of  currants  and  raisins), 
or  Candied  and  Exported. 

Combed  Wool  or  Tops  exported. 

Sugar.  (The  payment  of  bounty  on  sugar  will  cease 
under  the  Sugar  Bounties  Abolition  Act  of  1912, 
which  will  come  into  operation  by  proclamation 
when  the  Legislatures  of  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Victoria  pass  certain  legislation  con- 
cerning the  wages  and  labour  conditions  for  the 
industry.) 


Pig  Iron  made  from  Australian  Ore. 

Steel  made  from  Australian  Pig  Iron. 

Puddled  Bar  Iron  made  from  Australian  Pig  Iron. 
Galvanized  Sheet  or  Plate  made  from  Australian  Ore. 
Wire-netting  made  from  Wire  manufactured  in 
United  Kingdom. 

Kerosene. 

Refined  Paraffin  Wax. 

Other  articles  on  which  the  payment  of  bounty  is 
provided,  though  none  has  yet  been  claimed,  are — 
New  Zealand  flax  fibre,  jute  fibre,  rice  (uncleaned), 
dried  dates,  other  dried  or  candied  fruits  (except 
currants  and  raisins)  exported. 


SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTS  AND  LOCAL  PRODUCTION,  1912. 

Tlie  following  summary  shows,  approximately,  for  some  of  the  principal  classes 
of  goods  imported  in  competition  with  local  industry,  the  value  of  imports — free 
and  dutiable — and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  collected  thereon,  together 
with  the  local  production,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  wages  paid 
during  the  year  1912  : — • 


— 

Free  (a). 

Imports. 

Equi- 
valent 
Average 
ad  vat. 
Rate  of 
Duty  on 
Dutiable 
Imports. 

Production. 

Dutiable. 

Total. 

Value  of 
Output. 

Hands 

Em- 

ployed. 

Wages  1 
Paid.  £ 

gav 

Foodstuffs— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0/ 

JO 

£ 

No. 

£ 

Milk,  preserved 

25,949 

25,949 

24-45 

579,161 

208 

22,900 

Pickles  and  Sauces 
Spices  and  Condiments, 

169,482 

169,482 

20-21 

350,014 

836 

51,120 

&c. 

223,355 

223,355 

17-42 

1,202,055 

1,056 

78,774 

45,226 

45,226 

34-18 

711,702 

385 

47,103 

Confectionery  . . # „ 

640,566 

640,566 

20-42 

1,553,407 

3,656 

263,368 
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Summary  of  Imports  and  Local  Production,  1912 — continued, . 


Imports. 

Equi- 

valent 

Average 

Production. 

• 

Free  (a). 

Dutiable. 

Total. 

ad  vaX. 
Rate  of 
Duty  on 
Dutiable 
Imports. 

Value  of 
Output. 

Hands 

Em- 

ployed. 

Wages 

Paid. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0/ 

£ 

No. 

£ 

Narcotics  and  Stimulants — 
Tobacco  (Cut  and  Plug), 
Cigars  and  Ciearettes . . 

431,962 

431,962 

135-07  (6) 

2,696,157 

3,484 

358,081 

Ale  and  Beer  . . 

609,780 

609,780 

(average 
4s.  6d. 
P'-r  lb. 
46-62(c) 

3,647,850 

3,532. 

523,812 

Spirits — Potable 
Other 

Textiles  and  Apparel — 
Woollen  Piece  Goods,  &c. 

1,087,993 

156,006 

2,515,689 

1,087,993 

156,006 

2,515,689 

(Is.  5Jd. 
per  gal.) 
219-25  (d) 
(14s.  per 
gal.) 
22-97 

25-78 

\ 191,645 

930,485 

163 

3,379 

17,528 

232,561 

Hats  and  Caps 

. . 

447,800 

447,800 

34-33 

830,746 

3,655 

268,784 

Boots  and  Shoes 

425,198 

425,198 

31-24 

3,730,069 

13,341 

1,144,465 

Umbrellas,  &c. 

30,741 

30,741 

25-00 

133,4.30 

382 

24,570 

Other  Apparel 

199,498 

2,796,168 

2,995,666 

30-71 

10,126,439 

61,039 

3,277,083 

Drugs  and  Chemicals — 
Fertilizers 

565,548 

565,548 

1,091,795 

1,394 

156,852 

Paints  and  Varnishes  . . 

38,177 

638,684 

676,861 

17-45 

■ 228,857 

526 

41,529 

Essential  Oils  . . 

70,065 

93,712 

163,777 

31-80 

34,465 

218 

9,227 

Blacking,  Blue,  Baking 
Powder,  &c. 

186,450 

186,450 

19-99 

442,449 

593 

46,535 

Miscellaneous  Drugs  and 
Chemicals 

1,157,198 

492,020 

1,649,218 

A 

17-87 

880,040 

1,650 

149,537 

Wood  Manufactures — 
Furniture 

328,559 

328,559 

33-34 

1,942,149 

7,748 

792,456 

Picture  Frames 

23,957 

23,957 

32-22 

165,642 

570 

47,330 

Coopering 

3,161 

3,161 

40-95 

162,549 

536 

56,977 

Other  Manufactures  of 
Wood 

244,259 

244,259 

25-87 

3,792,325 

10,876 

1,159,053 

(Leather  and  Manufactures 
of — 

Leather 

24,639 

480,853 

505,492 

18-28 

2,834,007 

3,071 

328,060 

Leather  Manufactures  (ex- 
cluding Boots,  &c.  . . 

94,324 

94,324 

23-96 

1,234,640 

3,765 

345,118 

Explosives 

519,967 

186,843 

706,810 

16-79 

230,986 

746 

63,446 

Rubber  Manufactures 

72,845 

774,404 

847,249 

25-04 

760,692 

1,461 

139,464 

Metal  Manufactures  and 
Machinery — 

Agricultural  Implements 
and  Machinery 

157,619 

363,721 

521,340 

21-34 

1,538,421 

4,733 

527,406 

Other  Machinery  and 
Manufactures  of  Metals 

8,127,399 

9,276,879 

17,404,278 

16-51 

16,810,824 

53,698 

6,387,425 

Paper  and  Manufactures  of 
Paper 

1,488,318 

464,510 

1,952,828 

31-87 

680,173 

2,854 

194,977 

Earthenware,  Glass,  &e. — 
Tiles, Pipes,  and  Pottery 

16,842 

498,742 

515,584 

21-98 

410, 036(f) 

1,672 

190,000 

Glass  and  Glassware 

84,136 

497,499 

581,635(y) 

21-32 

632,485 

2,578 

271,587 

Lime,  Plaster,  Cement, 
and  Asphalt 

346,305 

346,305 

40-73 

701,336 

1,739 

204,040 

Vehicles — 

Motors,  &e.,  Bicycles  . . 

1,451,495 

358,275 

1,809,770 

40-07 

649,654 

2,792 

278,660 

Perambulators,  Go-carts, 
&c. 

43,741 

43,741 

26-47 

52,948 

201 

17,382 

Miscellaneous — 
Soap  . . 

133,839 

133,839 

23-53 

1,071,262 

1,178 

107,800 

Candles 

15,847 

15,847 

28-29 

332,968 

366 

33,540 

Rope  and  Cordage 

15,970 

171,842 

187,812 

22-32 

627,126 

1,337 

96,259 

Brush  ware 

4,058 

159,909 

163,967 

27-45 

236,741 

838 

61,312 

(а)  Including  goods  which  pay  5 per  cent,  duty  under  the  General  Tariff,  while  similar  goods,  of  United 
Kingdom  origin,  are  free  under  the  Preferential  Tariff. 

(б)  The  average  Excise  on  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes  during  1912  was  about  Is.  5d.  per  lb.,  and  the 
average  duty  on  imported  unmanufactured  tobacco  averaged  about  Is.  6Jd.  per  lb.,  equal  to  190  per  cent. 

( c ) Excise  Duty — 3d.  per  gallon. 

(<i)  The  average  Excise  Duty  paid  on  spirits  during  1912  was  7s.  ll-14d. ; excluding  the  spirits  for  fortifying 
wine  or  making  vinegar,  the  average  Excise  rate  was  11s.  4-85d. 

(/)  Exclusiveofbuildingbricks. 

(g)  Exclusive  of  bottles  containing  goods. 
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COMMONWEALTH  LAND  TAX  ASSESSMENT,  1910-14. 


— 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Number  of  Taxpayers — 
Eesident  Owners 
Absentee  Owners 

.. 

No. 

10,871 

3,606 

# 

No. 

12,827 

3,802 

No. 

13,154 

3,585 

No. 

13,273 

3,460 

Total 

14,477 

16,629 

16,739 

16,733 

Unimproved  Value  of  Land  as  returned  by  Owners — 
Eesident 

Absentee  . . . . . . . . 

£ 

200,873,622 

6,673,918 

£ 

179,615,366 

6,543,523 

£ 

177,922,403 

4,941,308 

£ 

179,485,826 

4,443,302 

Total 

207,547,540 

186,158,889 

182,863,711 

183,929,128 

Unimproved  Value  as  ascertained  by  Department — 
Eesident 
Absentee 

173,286,378 

5,160,320 

183,884,035 

6,707,890 

189,822,942 

5,273,243 

190,886,769 

4,580,248 

Total 

178,446,698 

190,591,925 

195,096,185 

195,467,017 

Tax  Assessed  on — 

Urban  Land — Eesident  Owners 
Absentee  Owners 

432,565 

25,567 

474,291 

51,164 

536,055 

39,817 

544,182 

39,347 

Total 

.. 

458,132 

525,455 

575,872 

583,529 

Eural  Land — Eesident  Owners 
Absentee  Owners 

909,647 

37,190 

886,953 

32,852 

860,081 

24,010 

851,805 

16,439 

Total 

946,837 

919,805 

884,091 

868,244 

All  Land — -Eesident  Owners 

Absentee  Owners  . . 

1,342,212 

62,757 

1,361,244 

84,016 

1,396,136 

63,827 

1,395,985 

55,788 

Total 

.. 

1,404,969 

1,445,260 

1,459,963 

1,451,773 

Area  of  Eural  Land  Assessed 
Assessed  Tax  on  Eural  Land 

. . acres 

per  acre 

63,648,925 

3-468d. 

64,027,662 

3-314d. 

63,780.759 
3 • 286d. 

Land  Tax  Assessments,  1913-14. 


Miscellaneous  Particulars  relating  to  Each  State. 


— 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

Area  of  State . . 

198,638* 

56,246 

429,120 

243,245 

624,589 

16.777 

1,903  732f 

Per  cent,  to  Total 

10-4 

3-1 

22-6 

12-7 

32-8 

0-8 

100 

Land  Alienated  in  Process  of 

Alienation,  or  held  under  Lease 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac  . 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

or  Licence  . . 

182,408 

45,498 

343,066 

127,865 

209,910 

7,958 

1,013,2061 

Per  cent  to  Total 

18-0 

4-5 

33-9 

12-6 

20-7 

0-8 

100 

Area  of  Eural  Land  included  in  Tax- 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

1,000  ac. 

able  Eeturns 

33,566 

9,111 

7,350 

6,399 

4,863 

2,504 

63,793 

Per  cent,  to  Total 

52-7 

14-3 

11-5 

10-0 

7-0 

3-9 

100 

Average  Tax  per  Acre  on  Eural 

Lands 

3-366d. 

5-291d. 

2 -463d. 

2-857d. 

0-979d. 

2-404d. 

3-266d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tax  Assessed  on  Urban  Lands  . . 

289,406 

157,921 

43,820 

50,268 

33,878 

8,238 

583,531 

Tax  Assessed  on  Eural  Lands 

470,841 

200,873 

75,422 

76,183 

19,843 

25,080 

868,242 

Total  Tax  Assessed  . . 

760,247 

358,794 

119,242 

126,451 

53,721 

33,318 

1,451,773 

Tax  Assessed  in  each  State  per  cent, 
to  Total — 

Urban  Lands 

49-6 

27-1 

7-5 

8-6 

5-8 

1-4 

100 

Eural  Lands 

54-2 

23-1 

8-7 

8-8 

2-3 

2-9 

100 

Total 

52-4 

24-7 

8-2 

8-7 

3-7 

2-3 

100 

Number  of  Taxable  Ecturns§ — 

Eesident 

4,325 

4.178 

947 

1,523 

484 

528 

13,273|| 

Absentee 

587 

768 

245 

312 

1,083 

244 

3,460ii 

Total 

4,912 

4,946 

1,192 

1,835 

1,567 

772 

16,733|| 

* Including  Federal  Capital  Territory. -f  Includes  Northern  Territory,  335,117,000  acres,  or  17 -G  per 

cent,  of  the  total  area. — — t Includes  Northern  Territory,  96,501,000  acres,  or  9-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  land 

alienated,  &c. § See  Note'll. 1[  Including  returns  embracing  properties  in  more  than  one  State  : Eesident, 

1,288,  Absentee  221  ; total,  1,509. 
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Commonwealth  Land  Tax. 

Sales  and  Purchases  of  Land  by  Persons  who  have  Lodged  Returns. 


Sales. 


Town  Land. 


State. 

No.  of 
Sales. 

Un- 

improved 

Value. 

Central* 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

2,825 

6,219 

3,014 

980 

1,121 

699 

169 

£ 

975,638 

1,876,709 

880,227 

360,641 

546,182 

330,448 

96,383 

Total  1913-14 

15,027 

5,066,228 

Total,  1912-13 

17,835 

5,500,243 

Total,  1911-12 

10,550 

5,100,724 

Total  1910-11  (1st  October  to 
30th  June) 

• • 

CountTy  Land. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Sales. 

Un- 

improved 

Value. 

Area. 

No.  of 
Sales. 

Un- 

improved 

Value. 

978 

1,775 

1,800 

672 

666 

249 

114 

£ 

2,556,604 

4,744,978 

3,783,136 

1,369,160 

1,827,828 

140,625 

157,261 

acres. 

1,270,493 

2.863,967 

919,720 

854,012 

801,794 

205,530 

105,749 

3,803 

7,994 

4,814 

1,652 

1,787 

948 

283 

£ 

3,532,242 

6,621,687 

4,663,363 

1,729,801 

2,374,010 

471,073 

253,644 

6,254 

14,579,592 

7,021,265 

21,281 

19,645,820 

5,053 

9,489,384 

4,317,274 

22,888 

14,989,627 

3,518 

8,813,414 

5,393,452 

14,068 

13,914,138 

18,288 

18,188,293 

Purchases. 


Town  Land. 

Country  Land. 

Total. 

State. 

No.  of 
Pur- 
chases 

Un- 

improved 

Value. 

No.  of 
Pur- 
chases. 

Un- 

improved 

Value. 

Area. 

No.  of 
Pur- 
chases, 

Un- 

improved 

Value. 

Central* 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
•South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

503 

702 

556 

207 

209 

114 

49 

£ 

793,135 
1 256,116 
572,046 
427,930 
170,475 
87,958 
59,767 

310 

776 

854 

204 

320 

32 

24 

£ 

1,254,888 

3,753,375 

2,504,942 

843,773 

892,129 

44,689 

22,290 

acres . 
764,577 
2,517,684 
664.264 
562,069 
389,580 
57,726 
19,556 

S13 

1,478 

1.410 

411 

529 

146 

73 

£ 

2,048,023 

5,009,491 

3,076,988 

1,271,703 

1,062,604 

132,647 

82,057 

Total  1913-14 

2,340 

3,367,427 

2,520 

9,316,086 

4,975,456 

4,860 

12,683,513 

Total  1912-13 

2,052 

3,089,442 

2,133 

6,147,098 

3,243,775 

4,185 

9,236,540 

Total,  1911-12 

1,059 

1,790,931 

852 

2,899,250 

2,010,056 

1,911 

4,690,181 

Total  1910-11  (1st  October  to 
30th  June) 

3,874 

9,266,506 

* Central  Office  returns  are  those  of  persons  owning  land  in  more  than  one  State. 


State  Land  Tax  Collections,  1906-7  to  1913-14. 


State. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 

345,497 

92,438 

90,200 

5*6,065 

£ 

178,889 

89,496 

93,762 

11,140 

57,742 

£ 

80,794 

85,559 

92,158 

33,120 

59,651 

£ 

9,066 

114,357 

94,126 

34,344 

79,021 

£ 

7,438 

210,640 

135,614 

37,871 

64,932 

£ 

6,479 

293,823 

118,724 

45,166 

81,234 

£ 

5,738 

308,275 

141,807 

46,519 

79,276 

£ 

4,692 

302,224 

136,602 

46,201 

79,085 

Commonwealth 

584,200 

431,029 

351,282 

330,914 

456,495 

545,426 

581,615 

568,804 
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State  Income,  Dividend,  and  Ability  Taxes,  1906-7  to  1913-14. 


State. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 

283,422 

355,148 

284,476 

166,582 

116,916 

116,949 

£ 

215,283 
317  354 
271,299 
212,643 
113,967 
101,433 

£ 

202,369 

304,464 

273,091 

160,777 

134,164 

94,015 

£ 

219,977 

338,585 

304,693 

180,923 

132,180 

110,258 

£ 

269,142 

395,998 

348,513 

168,707 

134,075 

115,836 

£ 

644,571 

443,248 

372,497 

207,416 

154,442 

143,875 

£ 

662,625 

542,236 

421,507 

210,034 

171,239 

148,413 

£ 

1,290,370 

527,705 

472,918 

240,996 

174,558 

162,458 

Commonwealth 

1,323,493 

1,231,979 

1,168,880 

1,286,616 

1,432,271 

1,966,049 

2,156,054 

2,869,005 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  MONEY. 

Amounts  Necessary  on  the  Average  in  Each  Year  from  1901  to  1915  (2nd 
Quarter)  to  Purchase  in  Each  Capital  Town  what  would  have  cost  on 
the  Average  £1  in  1911  in  the  Australian  Capitals  regarded  as  a 
whole. 


Year. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne. 

Brisbane. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

Hobart. 

W eighted 
Average  of  Six 
Capital  Towns 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1901 

17 

10 

17 

5 

15 

5 

17 

3 

20  6 

17 

5 

17 

7 

1902 

19 

7 

18 

1 

10 

0 

17 

3 

21  7 

17 

10 

18 

7 

1903 

19 

2 

17 

7 

15 

9 

16 

9 

21  8 

17 

11 

18 

2 

1904 

17 

5 

17 

i 

14 

8 

16 

3 

20  10 

17 

1 

17 

2 

1905 

18 

9 

17 

7 

15 

5 

17 

6 

20  11 

17 

9 

18 

0 

1900 

18 

8 

17 

7 

15 

7 

17 

10 

20  5 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1907 

18 

6 

17 

6 

15 

11 

17 

11 

19  9 

17 

9 

17 

11 

1908 

19 

9 

18 

6 

17 

1 

19 

1 

20  0 

18 

5 

19 

0 

1909 

19 

9 • 

18 

1 

17 

0 

19 

10 

19  9 

19 

0 

19 

0 

1910 

19 

11 

18 

10 

17 

6 

20 

2 

20  6 

19 

0 

19 

5 

1911 

20 

7 

19 

0 

18 

4 

21 

2 

22  6 

19 

1 

20 

0* 

1912 

22 

11 

21 

1 

19 

7 

23 

2 

23  1 

20 

10 

22 

0 

1913 

23 

7 

21 

0 

19 

5 

22 

5 

22  6 

21 

1 

22 

1 

1914 

24 

1 

22 

1 

19 

n 

22 

10 

22  10 

21 

10 

22 

10 

'1st  Quarter 

21 

4 

19 

9 

19 

6 

22 

6 

22  4 

19 

7 

20 

9 

1912 

2nd  „ 

22 

5 

20 

10 

19 

6 

23 

2 

23  8 

20 

2 

21 

9 

*> 

3rd  „ 

24 

1 

22 

1 

19 

8 

23 

8 

23  6 

21 

5 

22 

11 

4th 

23 

10 

21 

8 

19 

8 

23 

3 

22  10 

22 

2 

22 

7 

'1st 

23 

5 

21 

0 

19 

1 

22 

8 

22  6 

21 

I 

22 

0 

1913 

2nd  „ 

23 

10 

21 

2 

19 

7 

22 

11 

22  11 

21 

3 

22 

4 

- 

3rd  „ 

23 

6 

21 

1 

19 

4 

22 

4 

22  4 

21 

1 

22 

1 

,4  th 

23 

6 

20 

10 

19 

6 

21 

10 

22  5 

20 

10 

21 

11 

rist 

24 

0 

21 

4 

19 

7 

22 

4 

22  3 

21 

1 

22 

4 

1914 

2nd 

24 

3 

22 

7 

19 

9 

23 

6 

22  10 

22 

0 

23 

1 

1 

3rd 

24 

2 

22 

5 

20 

1 

23 

2 

23  3 

21 

10 

23 

0 

4th 

24 

1 

22 

1 

20 

4 

22 

5 

23  0 

22 

3 

22 

10 

1 

'1st 

24 

7 

22 

11 

21 

1 

23 

3 

23  10 

22 

10 

23 

6 

1915k 

2nd  „ 

25 

2 

25 

3 

22 

8 

25 

4 

24  8 

24 

3 

24 

11 

( 

3rd  „ 

28 

I 

27 

6 

24 

2 

26 

6 

25  1 

25 

10 

27 

2 

* Basis  of  table, 
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Distribution  of  Income  in  Australia  Estimated  as  for  the  Year  ending 

30th  June,  1911. 


Estimate  of 

Distribution  of  Incomes. 

No.  of 
persons 
in  receipt 
of 

Income 

(1) 

above 

limiting 

amount. 

No.  of  Adults 
(male  and 
female)  in 
receipt  of 
less  income 
than  amount 
shown  in 
Column  (1). 

Amount 

corresponding 

to 

each  person, 
Column  (3), 
retaining 
only  the 
limiting 
income  : 
Column  (1)  x 
Column  (3). 

Excess  above 
this  supposed 
retained 
amount 
Column  (2)  — 
Column  (5). 

Amount 

which  this  excess 
would  represent 
if  distributed 
uniformly  among 
all  adults 
with  less  than  the 
limiting  income 
viz.,  those  shown 
in  Column  (4). 

Limiting 
Amounts  of 
Income 

Total 

Amount  of 
Income  .* 

Annual. 

Week  lv. 

(6)-H  (4). 

(6)  -1-  52. 
times  (4). 

do 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

(7a.) 

(76.) 

£ 

Persons. 

Adult  Persons 

£ 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Under  £200  .. 

Not  known. 

Above  £200  . . 

62,637.896 

114,195 

2,411,479 

22,839,000 

39,798,896 

16  10  1 

6 4 

„ £300  . . 

52,126,765 

57,517 

2,468,156 

17,255,100 

34,871,665 

14  3 5 

5 5 

„ £500  . . 

41,455,747 

25,485 

2,500,188 

12,742,500 

28,713,247 

11  9 7 

4 5 

„ £750  .. 

35,408,930 

15,393 

2,510,280 

11,544,750 

23,864,180 

9 10  2 

3 8 

„ £1000  . . 

30,664  673 

9,257 

2,516,416 

9,257,000 

21,407,673 

8 10  2 

3 2 

„ £1500  . . 

25,397,094 

5,001 

2,520,673 

7,501,500 

17,895,594 

7 2 0 

2 9 

„ £2000  . . 

22,053,874 

3,536 

2,522,138 

7,072,000 

14,981,874 

5 18  10 

2 3 

* The  distribution  fcr  South  Australia  is  assumed  to  coincide  with  the  aggregate  for  the  other  States. 


Difference  per  Capita  and  per  Adult  in  Imports,  Exports,  and 
Production,  Years  1901-2  and  1909-10. 


Subject  of  Estimate. 


Imports  (1902) 

Exports  (1902) 

Production  (1901  ) (estimated)  . . 


Value  per  capita  of  Population. 

Difference  of 

Columns 

Difference 

Early  period 
1901  or  1902. 
U-) 

Late  period 
1910. 

(2.) 

(1)  and  (2) 
per  capita  of 
' Population. 

per  capita  of 
Adults. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

10  11  4 

13  14  8 

3 3 4 

5 13  7 

11  8 3 

17  0 10 

5 12  7 

10  1 11 

30  2 6 

42  19  0 

12  16  8 

23  0 3 

Distribution  of  Incomes  in  Australia. 

The  first  table  furnishes  a rough  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  incomes  in  Australia 
according  to  their  magnitude.  The  table  is  based  upon  the  income  tax  returns  of  all  the 
States.  These  returns  show  both  amount  of  tax  and  distribution  of  incomes,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  South  Australia,  which  does  not  show  the  distribution.  The  distribution  in  this  case 
was  assumed  to  agree  with  the  aggregate  for  the  other  States.  In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  latest  figures  for  incomes  less  than  £1,000  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  were  those 
of  the  1907  returns,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  later  years  incomes  up  to  £1,000  derived  from 
personal  exertion  were  not  subject  to  income  tax.  An  allowance  based  on  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation between  1907  and  1910  has  been  made. 

The  significance  of  aggregation  of  incomes  above  certain  limiting  amounts  can  be  measured — - 
among  other  ways — by  showing  what  it  would  represent  on  the  average  to  adults  whose  incomes 
do  not  reach  the  limiting  amount.  This  is  shown  in  the  first  table,  and  its  weekly  equivalent  is 
given. 
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A second  measure  of  the  significance  of  the  aggregates  above  the  limiting  amounts  can  be  had 
by  comparing  them  with  the  differences  per  capita  of  population  between  good  and  bad  years, 
in  respect,  say,  of  imports,  exports,  and  production.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the  second 
table,  together  with  the  corresponding  value  per  adult,  and  give  a kind  of  measure  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  influence  of  favorable  seasons  on  the  well-being  of  the  community  by 
showing  what,  on  the  supposition  of  uniform  distribution  among  adults,  the  difference  of  imports, 
exports,  or  production  implies.  The’  latter  table  gives  also  some  indication  of  what — in  the 
present  conditions  of  the  application  of  science  and  human  effort  to  the  production  of  wealth — 
may  be  called  the  limitations  imposed  by  nature,  for  the  difference  of  production  between  one 
of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  years  in  the  last  decade  amounts  to  only  £23  Os.  3d.  per  adult. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 


Railways  (Government  and  Private)  Open  for  Traffic,  1908-14. 
Note. — Mileage  of  Private  Lines  shown  (in  brackets). 


Govern- 

ment. 

1901 

-8. 

1908-9. 

1909 

-10. 

1910 

-11. 

1911 

-12. 

191 

2-13. 

1913-14. 

Common- 
wealth 
New  South 

(b)  145 

(-) 

(5)  145 

(a) 

(b)  145 

(a) 

(6)  146  (a) 

Wales 

3,472 

(271) 

3,623 

(265) 

3,641 

(266) 

3,758 

(266) 

3,832 

(267) 

3,930 

(261!) 

3,967  (279) 

Victoria . . 

3,390 

3,410 

(47) 

3,491 

(51) 

3,523 

(51) 

3,622 

(51) 

3,647 

(51) 

3,835  (51) 

' Queensland 
'.South  Aus- 

3,359 

(336) 

3,498 

(367) 

3,661 

(544) 

3,868 

(522) 

4,123 

(510!) 

4,381 

(5121) 

4,570  (646{) 

;tralia  . . 
Western 

2,024 

(58) 

2,033 

(58) 

2,057 

(58) 

1,935 

(58) 

1,938 

(58) 

2,168 

(34) 

2,323  (34) 

Australia 

1,943 

(639) 

2,045 

(639) 

2,145 

(832) 

2,376 

(832) 

2,598 

(832) 

2,854 

(9731) 

2,967  (943) 

Tasmania 

463 

(204) 

463 

(201) 

409 

(204) 

470 

(205) 

496 

(205) 

507 

(2221) 

519  (2471) 

Govern- 

ment 

14,657(1,555) 

15,072(1,580) 

15,464  (1,955) 

16,075(1,934) 

10,754  (1,923!) 

17,632 

(2,054!) 

18,327  (2, 200|) 

Private- 

For 

General 

Traffic 

For 

916 

943 

936 

1,099 

1,088! 

l,102i 

1,1411 

Private 

Traffic 

639 

637 

1,019 

835 

835 

952 

1,0591 

Total 

16,212 

16,652 

17,419 

18,009 

18,677! 

19,6861 

20,527| 

(a)  Not  available,  (b)  Pine  Creek  to  Palmerston  line  (Northern  Territory) : the  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta 
line  .through  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  is  still  worked  by  the  Government  of  South  Australia, 
and  is  included  in  the  lines  of  that  State. 


Increase  in  Mileage  of  Government  Railways. 


Government. 

Increase,  Year  1910-11 
over  1907-8. 

Increase,  Year  1913-14 
over  1910-11. 

Miles. 

Per  cent. 

Miles. 

Per  cent. 

Commonwealth  . . 

145 

1 

0-69 

New  South  Wales 

286 

8-24 

209 

5-56 

Victoria.. 

127 

3-74 

312 

8-  86 

Queensland 

509 

15-15 

702 

18-15 

South  Australia  . . 

- 89 

- 4-40 

388 

20-05 

Western  Australia 

433 

22-  29 

591 

24-87 

Tasmania 

7 

1-51 

49 

10-43 

Total 

1,418 

9-67 

2,252 

14-01 

— Denotes  net  decrease,  which  is  due  to  transfer  of  Pine  Creek- Palmerston  line  (145  miles)  to  Commonwealth. 
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Australian  Railways — continued. 


Govebnment  Railways — Yeab  ended  30th  June,  1914. 


Gross 

Earnings. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net  Earnings. 

Cost  of 

Net 

Government. 

Amount. 

Per  Train 
Mile. 

Construction 

and 

Equipment. 

Earnings, 
per  cent, 
to  Capital. 

Commonwealth 

£ 

17,566 

£ 

16,643 

£ 

923 

d. 

7-36 

£ 

1,040,702 

£ 

0-09 

New  South  Wales  . . 

7,742,241 

5,409,820 

2,332,421 

27-24 

60,128,491 

3-88 

Victoria  . . 

5,560,958 

3,865,498 

1,695,460 

27-07 

49,216,744 

3-44 

Queensland 

3,660,022 

2,371,261 

1,288,761 

27-26 

31,817,792 

17,357,613 

4-05 

South  Australia 

2,414,514 

1,602,846 

811,668 

27-83 

4 '68 

Western  Australia  . . 

2,257,011 

330,168 

1,572,008 

685,003 

29-54 

15,873,852 

4-32 

Tasmania  . . 

222,713 

107,455 

25-77 

4,496,634 

2-  39 

Total 

21,982,480 

15,060,789 

6,921,691 

27-44 

179,931,828 

3-85 

The  following  Statement  gives  particulars  up  to  the  30th  June,  1914,  of  the  Mileage  of 
Government  Railways — (a)  under  construction,  and  (6)  authorized  for  construction,  but  not 
commenced  j — 


Mileage  under  Construction  and  Authorized,  30 th  June,  1914. 


Particulars. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 
Australia . 

Tasmania. 

Federal. 

Common- 

wealth. 

Mileage  under  con- 
struction 

8804 

278} 

294 

328} 

478 

14 

1,118 

3,3914 

Mileage  authorized 

516i 

67 

1.423 

107} 

308 

2,421} 

Railways — The  Woeld’s  Mileage. 

Statistics  in  the  possession  of  the  Railway  Department  show  that  the  mileages  of  the 
different  continents  are  as  follow  : — 


Old-  World. 

Miles. 

Europe 

214,342 

Asia 

...  ...  . . 64,448 

Africa 

. . . . 25,047 

New  World. 

North  America 
South  America 
Australasia  . . 


Miles. 

299,630 

46,700 

23,429 


303,837 


369,759 


About  33  per  cent,  of  the  railways  of  the  world  are  worked  by  Governments, 
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PROGRESS  OF  LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1907  to  1913. 


Total  Areas  Alienated,  in  Process  of  Alienation,  held  under  Lease  or 
Licence,  and  Unoccupied.  Expressed  absolutely  and  as  Percentages  of 
Area  of  entire  State. 


31st  Dec.  1913. 

Alienated. 

In  process  of 
Alienation. 

Held  under  Lease 
or  Licence. 

Unoccupied. 

Total  Area 
in  Acres. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

cent. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

cent. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

cent. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

cent. 

New  South  Wales  (a) 

39,584,685 

19-99 

18,233,338 

9-20 

124,590,163 

62-91 

15,646,234 

7-90 

198,054,420 

Victoria  . . 

24  009,440 

42-  69 

7,162,516 

12-  73 

13,230,211 

23-  52 

11,843,593 

21-06 

56,245,760 

Queensland 

16,041,763 

3-74 

10,039,255 

2*34 

322,337,898 

75-11 

80,701,084 

18-81 

429,120,000 

South  Australia 

10,418,974 

4-28 

2,032.635 

0-84 

116,275,067 

47-80 

114,518,124 

47-08 

243,244,800 

Western  Australia  (a) 

7,606,759 

1-22 

13,755,787 

2-20 

188,547,418 

30-19 

414,678,836 

66-  39 

624,588,800 

Tasmania  . . 

5,051,112 

30-11 

1,290,705 

7-69 

1,691,558 

10-08 

8,744,225 

52- 12 

16,777,600 

Northern  Territory . . 

473,990 

0-14 

95,511,305 

28-  50 

239,131,505 

71-36 

335,116,800 

Federal  Territory  . . 

92,753 

15-89 

119,579 

20-49 

237,903 

40-76 

133,425 

22-  86 

583,660 

Commonwealth 

103,279,476 

5-43 

52,633,815 

2-76 

862,421,523 

45-30 

885,397,026 

46-  51 

1,903,731,840 

(a)  To  30th  June,  1913. 


The  Commonwealth. — Area,  1,903,731,840  Acres. 


Year. 

Alienated. 

In  Process  of 
Alienation. 

Held  under  Lease 
or  Licence 

Unoccupied. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

Cent. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per, 

Cent. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

Cent. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Per 

Cent. 

1907 

89,351,069 

4-69 

37,018,591 

1-95 

774,467,084 

40-68 

1,002,895,096 

52-68 

1908 

91,693,782 

4-82 

38,699,384 

2*  02 

787,211,488 

41-36 

986,127,186 

51-80 

1909 

93,566,533 

4-91 

41,028,797 

2-15 

795,877,094 

41-81 

973,259,416 

51-13 

1910 

96,151,855 

5-05 

44,749,058 

2-35 

815,938,237 

42-85 

946,892,690 

49-75 

1911 

100,713,498 

5-29 

46,479,854 

2-  44 

829,603,769 

43-58 

926,934,719 

48-69 

1912 

102,157,238 

5-37 

50,696,789 

2-  66 

847,546,864 

44-52 

903,330,949 

47-45 

1913 

103,279,476 

5-43 

52,633,815 

2-76 

862,421,523 

45-30 

885,397,026 

46-51 

Numerical  increase,  1907-10 

6,800,786 

0-36 

7,730,467 

0-40 

41,471,153 

2-17 

- 56,002,406 

-2-93 

„ „ 1910-13 

7,127,621 

0-38 

7,884,757 

0-41 

46,483,286 

2-45 

- 61,495,664 

-3-24 

Increase  per  cent.,  1907-10 

7-61 

7-61 

20-88 

20-88 

5*  35 

5-35 

- 5-  58 

-5-58 

„ ,,  1910-13 

7-41 

7-41 

17.62 

17.62 

5.70 

5-70 

- 6.49 

-0.49 

— Denotes  decrease. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1861-1914. 


Years. 

Heading. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1914.U 

Males 

669,373 

928,918 

1,247,059 

1,736,617 

2,004,836 

2,377,920 

2,551,431 

population  * * * § 

Females 

498,776 

771,970 

1,059,677 

1,504,368 

1,820,077 

2,190,787 

2,389,521 

Total 

1,168,149 

1,700,888 

2,306,736 

3,240,985 

3,824,913 

4,568,707 

4,940,952 

-Births  . . f No. 

48,908 

63,625 

80,004 

110,187 

102,945 

122,193 

137,983 

Kate 

42.28 

38-00 

35-26 

34-47 

27-16 

27-21 

28.05 

Deaths  . . 

No. 

20,061 

22,175 

33,327 

47,430 

46,330 

47,869 

51,720 

' 

Kate 

17.34 

13-24 

14-69 

14-84 

12-22 

10-66 

10.51 

Carriages  . . 

No. 

10,000 

11,623 

17,244 

23,862 

27,753 

39,482 

43,311 

Kate 

8.64 

6-94 

7-60 

7-47 

7-32 

8-79 

8.80 

Agriculture — 

Area,acs. 

704,431 

1,279,778 

3,002,064 

3,335,528 

5,115,965 

7,427,834 

10,321,328 

Wheat 

Yld.,  bshl. 

10,236,549 

11,917,741 

21,443,862 

25,675,265 

38,561,619 

95,111,983 

103,344,132 

s Av. 

14.53 

9-31 

7-14 

7-70 

7-54 

9-64 

2.41 

Area,  acs. 

129,738 

225,492 

194,816 

246,129 

461,430 

616,857 

Oats  . . ■< 

Yld.,  bshl. 

3,090,982 

4,251,630 

4,795,897 

5,726,256 

9,789,854 

9,561,833 

w Av. 

23.82 

18-85 

24-62 

23-27 

21-22 

15-50 

f Area,  acs. 

27,093 

48,164 

75,864 

68,068 

74,511 

116,466 

Barley  . . - 

Yld.,  bshl. 

507,879 

726,158 

1,353,380 

1,178,560 

1,519,819 

2,056,836 

i.  Av.  ,, 

18.75 

15-08 

17-84 

17-31 

20-40 

17-68 

f Area,  acs. 

61,178 

142,078 

165,777 

284,428 

294,849 

340,065 

Maize  . . H 

Yld.,  bshl. 

1,799,862 

4,576,635 

5,726,266 

9,261,922 

7,034,786 

8,939,855 

. Av.  ,, 

29.18 

32-21 

34-54 

32-56 

23-86 

26-29 

f Area,  acs. 

222,003 

303,274 

768,388 

942,166 

1,688,402 

2,518,288 

2,570,801 

Hay 

Yld.,  tons 

298, 1S4 

375,871 

767,194 

1,067,255 

2,024,608 

2,867,973 

1,302,593 

. Av. 

1.34 

1-24 

100 

1-13 

1-20 

1-14 

0.51 

r Area,  acs. 

47,338 

67,911 

76,265 

112,884 

109,685 

130,463 

Potatoes*  -s 

Yld., tons 

147,610 

212,896 

243,216 

380,477 

322,524 

301,489 

_ Av. 

3.12 

3-13 

3-19 

3-37 

2-94 

2-31 

Sugar 

r Area,  acs. 

11,576 

19,708 

45,444 

86,950 

101,010 

174,795 

Yld.,  tons 

176,632 

349,627 

737,573 

1,367,802 

1,682,250 

2,104,239 

Cane§ 

. Av. 

15-25 

17-74 

16-23 

15-73 

16-65 

Vineyards 

f Area,  acs. 
t Wine,  gal. 

7,010 

495,000 

16,253 

2,104,000 

14,570 

1,488,000 

48,882 

3,535,000 

63,677 

5,816,087 

60,602 

4,975,147 

"Total  value  o: 

all  agricul- 

tural  production  £ 

Pastoral,  dairying,  &c. — 

8,941,000 

15,519,000 

16,480,000 

23,835,000 

38,773,678 

Sheep,  No. 

20,980,123 

40,072,955 

65,092,719 

106,421,068 

72,040,211 

93,003,521 

82,032,723 

Live 

Cattle  „ 

3,846,554 

4,277,228 

8,010,991 

11,112,112 

8,491,428 

11,828,954 

11,131,373 

Stock 

Horses  „ 

431,695 

701,530 

1,088,029 

1,584,737 

1,620,420 

2,279,027 

2,499,983 

^Pigs 

319,147 

586,017 

703,188 

845,888 

931,309 

1,110,721 

Wool  prod 

, lb.  greasy 

179,000,000 

332,759,000 

631,587,000 

543,131,661 

721,298,288 

711,134,203 

Butter  production, lbs. 

1 

i 

t 

47,433,564 

101,671,066 

211,573,745 

Cheese 

>>  »> 

t 

1 

i 

19,146,929 

11,575,692 

15,886,712 

Bacon  and  ham  ,, 

Total  estimated  value  of 

t 

i 

t 

t 

34,020,629 

53,264,652 

pastoral  and  dairying 

production 

£ 

. . 

20,736,000 

29,538,000 

39,256,000 

36,890,000 

69,832,000 

Mineral  production — 

9,950,000 

Gold  . . 

..  £ 

7,239,106 

5,194,390 

5,281,861 

14,005,732 

10,551,624 

8,710,471 

Silver  and  lead  . . £ 

5.702 

29,488 

31,139 

3,717,825 

2,367,687 

3,021,284 

Copper  . . 

..  £ 

458,768 

824,111 

673,786 

362,745 

2,208,590 

2,564,278 

Tin 

..  £ 

11,937 

18,597 

1,145,603 

560,750 

432,576 

1,209,973 

Zinc 

..  £ 

. . 

2,622 

4,057 

1,415,169 

Coal 

..  £ 

228,935 

325,747 

636,746 

1,908,028 

2,602,770 

3,929,673 

Total  value  of  all  mineral 

production 

..  £ 

10,657,533 

8,484,728 

7,813,523 

12,093,837 

22,043,104 

23,480,211 

Forestry  production — 

Quantity  of  local  tim- 

ber  sawn  or  hewn 

sup.  ft. 

t 

t 

+ 

* 

452,131,252 

591,646,786 

Manufactories — t 

No.  of  factories  . . 

m # 

14,455 

Hands  employed  No. 

. . 

. . 

. , 

311,772 

Wages  paid  . . £ 

Total  value  of  output  £ 

* ‘ 

*• 

•• 

•• 

27,531,876 

133,022,090 

Value  added  in  process 

of  manufacture  £ 

•* 

•• 

54,017,714 

* Partly  estimated  1861,  1871  aiid  1881. 

t Owing  to  variation  in  classification  and  lack  of  information  effective  comparison  is  impossible, 

t Information  not  available. 

§ Area  of  productive  cane, 
t Information  so  far  as  at  present  available. 
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Statistical  Summary  for  the  Commonwealth,  1881-1914 — continued. 


Years. 


Heading. 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1914. 

Shipping — 

Oversea  vessels  f No. 

2,466 

2,748 

3,284 

3,778 

4,028 

4,174 

8„92& 

ent.  and  cleared  \ tons 

1,149,476 

1,312,642 

2,549,364 

4,726,307 

6,541,991 

9,984,801 

10  380,38© 

Commerce — 

Imports  oversea  . . £ 

17,651,000 

17,017,000 

29,067,000 

37,711,000 

42,434,000 

66,967,488 

73.945,66®. 

,,  per  head 

£15  5s. 2d. 

£10  3s.  3d. 

£12  16s.  2d. 

£11  16s.  Od. 

£11  3s.  lid. 

£14  18s.  3d. 

£15  0s,  fid.. 

Exports  oversea  . . £ 

17,413,000 

21,725,000 

27,528,000 

36,043,000 

49,696,000 

79,482,258 

67, 360.53S 

„ per  head 

Total  oversea  trade  £ 

£15  Is.  Id. 

£12  19s.  6d. 

£12  2s.  8d. 

£11  5s.  6d. 

£13  2s.  2d. 

£17  14s.  Id. 

£13  13s.  lOd. 

35,064,000 

38,742,000 

50,595,000 

73,754,000 

92,130,000 

140,449,746 

141,306,252. 

,,  per  head 

£30  6s.  3d. 

£23  2s  9d. 

£24  18s.  lOd. 

£23  Is.  Od. 

£24  6s.  Id. 

£32  12s.  4d. 

£28 14s.  fid. 

Customs  and  excise 
duties  . . £ 

4,809,326 

7,440,869 

8,656,530 

13,515,005 

15,072,68©- 

Customs  and  excise 
duties,  per  head 

£2  2s.  5d. 

£2  6s.  7d. 

£2  68.  8d. 

£3  0s.  2d. 

£3  Is.  *<SL 

Principal  Oversea  Ex- 
ports*— 

Wool  ( lbs.  (greasy) 

60,367,492 

176,635,820 

328,369,169 

619,259,753 

518,018,134 

722,364,903 

470,933,213? 

l £ 

5,005,799 

9,459,629 

13,173,026 

19,940,029 

15,237,454 

20,260,058 

26,071,193 

18,376,308- 

Wheat  f bushels 

87,249 

799,924 

5,364,653 

9,794,791 

55,147,840 

52,878,122: 

1 £ 

24,041 

193,732 

1,189,762 

1,938,864 

2,774,643 

9,641,608 

9,996,5141 . 

Flour  j tons 

7,602 

12,988 

49,549 

33,363 

96,814 

175,891 

174,21 7T 

< £ 

113,172 

170,415 

519,635 

328,423 

589,604 

1,391,529 

1,495465? 

Butter  f lbs. 

664,160 

1,812,688 

1,298,758 

4,239,494 

34,607,397 

101,722,136 

56,162,543- 

1 £ 

21,692 

45,813 

39,383 

206,868 

1,451,168 

4,637,362 

2,655,372- 

Skins  and  hides  . . £ 

180,292 

100,123 

316,878 

873,695 

1,250,938 

3,227,236 

4,140,008 

Tallow  . . . . £ 

148,201 

914,278 

644,149 

571,069 

677,745 

1,936,599 

1,897,406 

Meats  . . . . £ 

37,575 

566,780 

362,965 

460,894 

2,611,244 

4,307,273 

9,088,61? 

Timber(undressed)  £ 

32,367 

42,586 

118,117 

38,448 

731,301 

1,023,960 

Gold  . . . . £ 

9,957,056 

7,184,833 

6,445,365 

5,703,532 

14,315,741 

2,250,253 

12,045,766 

2,185,015©' 

Silver  and  lead  . . £ 

4,237 

381,718 

37,891 

57,954 

1,932,278 

3,224,720 

Copper  . . . . £ 

598,538 

676,515 

417,687 

1,619,145 

2,349,443 

Coal  . . . . £ 

63,061 

134,355 

361,081. 

645,972 

986,957 

900,622 

1,061,123- 

Govt.  Railways — 

Length  of  line  open,  mis. 

205 

970 

3,832 

9,541 

12,577 

16,075 

18,32© 

Capital  cost  . . £ 

6,654,516 

19,269,786 

42,741,350 

99,764,090 

123,587,000 

152,896,000 

178,956.04*1 

Gross  revenue  . . £ 

318,823 

1,102,650 

3,910,122 

8,654,085 

11,038,000 

17,848,000 

21,982,00© 

Working  expenses  £ 

234,040 

608,332 

2,141,735 

5,630,182 

7,149,000 

11,054,000 

15  050,0®© 

Percent,  of  working  ex- 
penses on  earnings  % 

73-41 

' 55-17 

54-77 

65-06 

64-76 

61-94 

66-43- 

Postal — 

Letters  and  postcards 
dealt  with  ..No. 

12,844,000 

24,382,000 

67,640,000 

157,297,000 

220,853,000 

453,975,000 

520,518,00© 

Letters  and  postcards 
dealt  with,  per  head, 
No. 

11-13 

14-54 

29-61 

49-07 

58-26 

101-1 

105-&4& 

Newspaners  dealt  with 
No. 

9.603,000 

13,336,000 

33,063,000 

85,280,000 

102,727,000 

139,604,000 

136,195,00®- 

Newspapers  dealt  with, 
per  head  ..No. 

8-32 

7-95 

16-66 

26-61 

27-10 

31-04 

2T-6& 

Cheque-paying  banks — 
Note  circulation  . . £ 

2,970,357 

2,456,487 

3,978,711 

4,417,269 

3,406,175 

1-876,428 

287,30®  - 

Coin  and  bullion  held  £ 

4,662,415 

6,168,869 

9,108,243 

16,712,923 

19,737,572 

30,024,225 

35, 137,22S 

Advances  . . £ 

18,261,129 

26,039,573 

57,732.824 

129,741,583 

89,167,499 

108,854,230 

1 15,509.22© 

Deposits  . . £ 

13.817,435 

21,856,959 

53,849,455 

98,345,338 

90,965,530 

143,446,910 

163, 854,555 

Savings  banks — 

Number  of  depositors 

27.877 

100,713 

250,070 

614,741 

964,553 

1,600,112 

2,143.895 

Totai  deposits  . . £ 

1,320,739 

3,193,285 

7,854,480 

15,536,592 
£25  5s.  6d. 

30,882,645 

59,393,682 

84,005,014- 

Average  per  depositor. 

£47  7s.  7d. 

£31  14s.  2d. 

£31  8s.  2d. 

£32  0s.  4d. 

£37  2s.  4d. 

£39  3s.  8dL 

Average  per  head  of 
population 

18  s.  8d. 

£1  18s.  9d. 

£3  10s.  5d. 

£4  18s.  7d. 

£8  4s.  Od. 

£13  8s.  5d. 

£17  Is.  4s5L 

State  schools — 
Number  of  schools 

1.864 

2,502 

4,494 

6,231 

7,012 

8,060 

Teachers  ..No. 

2,471 

4,641 

9,028 

12,564 

14,500 

16,971 

Enrolment  ..  ,, 

106,049 

236,710 

432,320 

561,153 

350,773 

638,478 

638,850 

Average  attendance  ,, 

73,446 

137,767 

255,143 

450,246 

463,799 

* Australian  produce,  except  gold,  which  includes  re-exports, 
f Decrease,  due  to  issue  of  Australian  notes. 
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SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  STATISTICAL  DATA,  COMMONWEALTH  OF 

AUSTRALIA. 


Item. 

1908. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

T?ojsulat3on,  31st  Decem- 
Sji?T 

4,232,278 

4,425,083 

4,568,707 

4,733,359 

4,872,059 

'.ESrths 

No. 

111,545 

116,801 

122,193 

133,088 

135,714 

Stcntbs,  per  1,000  persons 

26"  59 

26-73 

27-21 

28-  65 

28*25 

.Marriages 

No. 

32,551 

36,592 

39,482 

42,147 

41,594 

Marriages,  per  1,000 
Us  er  sons 

7-76 

8-37 

S-  79 

9-07 

8-  67 

Area  in  cultivation 

acres 

9,353,902 

10,972,299 

11,893,838 

12,107,017 

13,038,049 

under  wheat 

bshls. 

5,383,911 

6,586,236 

7,372,456 

7,427,834 

7,339,651 

Wiseat  produced 

44,655,673 

90,413,597 

95,111,983 

71,636,347 

91,981,070 

Staei) 

No. 

87,043,266 

92,047,015 

93,003,521 

83,263,686 

85,057,402 

Wadi  produced  (in  the 
grease) 

lbs. 

642,184,282 

721,298,288 

28,078,000 

726,408,625 

648,851,913 

Wool  produced 

£ 

24,366,000 

26,711,000 

26,658,000 

'Wool  exported  (equi- 
valent in  grease) 

lbs. 

613,663,263 

743,447,069 

722,364,903 

683,570,121 

660,474,075 

WtKd  exported 

£ 

22,913,660 

28,777,187 

26,071,193 

26,325,378 

26,277,062 

Batter  produced 

lbs. 

145,317,357 

193,425,606 

211,573,745 

9,523,900 

187,194,161 

198,758,238 

'Batter  produced 

£ 

6,774,695 

8,519,812 

9,536,500 

9,017,500 

ISEruit  produced 

£ 

2,786,910 

3,496,187 

3,945,851 

4,444,637 

4,437,886 

BBrnarals  produced 

£ 

24,580,303 

23,215,191 

23,480,211 

25,629,238 

25,807,557 

25aeiories — 

Hands  employed 

No. 

257,494 

286,963 

311,772 

327,456 

337,101 

Wages  paid 

£ 

19,884,367 

23,870,540 

27,531,876 

31,287,492 

33,606,087 

Value  of  output 

£ 

(a)  96,661,631 

120,860,158 

133,022,090 

148,775,407 

161,560,763 

.production  of  Common- 
wealth — estimated 
value  of  . . 

£ 

164,957,000 

187,734,000 

188,581,000 

206,732,000 

218,199,000 

dSdulways,  Government— 
-Miles  opeu 

No. 

14,657 

15,464 

16,075 

16,755 

17,632 

•Gross  lie  venue 

£ 

14,303,635 

16,042,096 

17,847,843 

19,100,995 

19,954,073 

Passenger  journeys  . . 

No. 

160,041,000 

182,290,000 

202,639,000 

228,483,000 

249,856,000 

Employees 

No. 

51,762 

58,619 

67,953 

1 77,663 

83.494 

Item. 

1914. 

Actual  Increase. 

Kate  of  Increase. 

1908-11. 

1911-14. 

1908-11. 

1911-14. 

Population,  31st  Decem- 
ber 

4,940,952 

336,429 

372,245 

% 

7-95 

% 

8 ■ 15 

SSrths 

No. 

137,983 

10,638 

15,790 

9-54 

12-92 

i&Srths,  per  1,000  persons 

28-05 

0-62 

0-84 

2-33 

3-09 

Marriages 

No. 

43,311 

6,931 

3,829 

21-29 

9-70 

Marriages,  per  1,000 
persons 

8-80 

1-03 

o-oi 

13-26 

0-12 

Area  in  cultivation 

acres 

14,683,012 

2,539,936 

2,790,174 

27-15 

23-46 

Area  under  wheat 

9,287,398 

1,988,545 

1,914,942 

36-94 

25-98 

Wfeeat  produced 

bshls. 

103,344,132 

50,456.310 

8,232,149 

113-00 

8-65 

-Sheep 

No. 

82,032,723 

5,960,255 

-10,970,798 

6*  85 

11-78 

Wool  produced  (in  the 
'grease) 

lbs. 

711,134,203 

79,114,006 

-10,164,085 

12-32 

-1-40 

Wool  produced 

£ 

28,588,000 

3,712,000 

510,000 

15-23 

1-82 

Wool  exported  (equi- 
valent in  grease) 

lbs. 

470,933,213 

108,701,640 

-251,431.690 

17-71 

-34-81 

Wool  exported 

£ 

18,375,303 

3,157,533 

— 7,705,890 

13-78 

— 29 ' 55 

Hatter  produced 

lbs. 

(6) 

66,256,388 

(6) 

45-60 

( b ) 

jBstter  produced 

£ 

(6) 

2,749,205 

(6) 

40-58 

( b ) 

3?ralt  produced 

£ 

4,617,303 

1,158,941 

671,452 

41-58 

17-02 

ASaserals  produced 

£ 

(6) 

-1,100,092 

(b) 

— 4-48 

< b ) 

Saetories — 

Hands  employed 

No. 

(6) 

54,278 

(&) 

21-08 

( b ) 

Wages  paid 

£ 

(6) 

7,647,509 

(b) 

38-46 

( b ) 

Value  of  output 

£ 

(t) 

36,361,459 

( b ) 

37-62 

( b ) 

Production  of  Common- 
wealth — estimated 
value  of  . . . . £ 

(&) 

23,624,000 

(b) 

14-32 

( b ) 

Hallways,  Government — 
.Miles  open 

No. 

18,328 

1,418 

2,253 

9-67 

14-02 

(Gross  Kevenue 

£ 

21,981,534 

3,544,208 

4,133,691 

24-78 

23-16 

Passenger  journeys  .. 

No. 

265,921,000 

42,598,000 

37,438,000 

26-62 

16-39 

Employees 

No. 

89,369 

16,191 

21,416 

31-28 

31-53 

(a)  Excluding  Tasmania.  ( b ) Not  yet  available. 
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Summary  of  Latest  Statistical  Data,  Commonwealth  of  Australia —continued. 


Item. 


Imports  . . . . £ 

Imports  (per  head)  . . £ s.  d. 
Exports  . . . . £ 

Exports  (per  head)  . . £ s.d. 
Banks,  Ordinary- 

Deposits,  30th  June  £ 

Advances,  30th  June  £ 

Banks,  Savings — 


Depositors  . . No. 

Depositors  (per  1,000 
persons)  . . No. 

Deposits  . . . . £ 

Deposits  (per 

depositor)  . . £ s.d. 

Deposits  (per 

inhabitant)  . . £ s.d. 

Commonwealth  Bevenue  £ 
Commonwealth  Exnen- 
diture  (d)  . . ‘ . . £ 

Commonwealth  Defence 
Expenditure — 

Naval  (e)  ..  £ 

Military  ( e ) . . £ 

Other  if)  ..  £ 

Total  . . . . £ 

States’  Bevenue  (?)  . . £ 

States’  Expenditure  . . £ 


Item. 


Imports 

Imports  (per  head) 

Exports 

Exports  (per  head) 

Banks,  Ordinary — 
Deposits,  30th  June 
Advances,  30th  June 

Banks,  Savings — - 
Depositors 

Depositors  (per  1,000 
persons) 

Deposits  . . 

Deposits  (per 

depositor) 

Deposits  (per 

inhabitant) 

Commonwealth  Bevenue 

Commonwealth  Expen- 
diture (d)  . . 

Commonwealth  Defence 
Expenditure — 

Naval  (e) 

Military  (e) 

Other  (f) 

Total 

States'  Bevenue  (?)  . . 

States’  Expenditure  . . 


£ 

£s.d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1908. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

49,799,273 
11  17  5 
64,311,058 
15  6 8 

60,014,351 
13  14  8 
74,491,150 
17  0 10 

66,967,488 
14  18  3 
79,482,258 
17  14  1 

78,158,600 

16  16  7 
78,830,639 

17  0 7 

79,749,653 
16  12  0 
78,571,769 
16  17  2 

113,694,388 

98,192,329 

129,891,136 

97,840,927 

143.446,910 

108,854,230 

149,806,597 

119,248,209 

149,827,568 

113,481,448 

1,335,920 

1,483,573 

1,600,112 

1,736,000 

1,934,312. 

Q1  Q 

46,147,472 

340 

53,117,498 

357 

59,393,682 

374 

66,956,778 

403 

75,248,203 

34  10  10 

35  16  1 

37  2 4 

38  11  4 

38  18  0 

11  1 9 

15,019,034 

12  5 8 
15,540,669 

13  8 5 
18,806,237 

14  8 4 
20,548,520 

15  13  4 
21,907,084 

6,162,129 

7,499,516 

13,158,529 

14,723,965 

16,262,496 

504,069 

721,440 

109,235 

1,334,744 

34,867,646 

32,502,163 

323,141 

1,049,902 

162,362 

1,535,405 

36,956,812 

35,373,254 

1 

1,456,021 

1,218,942 

331,063 

3,006,026 

37,365,653 

37,249,315 

1,595,605 

1,736,508 

749,735 

4,081,848 

41,278,034 

40,858,581 

1,560,984 

1,953,141 

832,180 

4,346,305 

43,032,445 

43,818,322 

1914. 

Actual  Increase. 

Bate  of  Increase. 

1908-11. 

1911-14. 

1908-11. 

1911-14. 

(c)  73.945,664 
(c)  15  0 6 
(c)  67,360,588 
(c)  13  13  9 

17,168,215 
3 0 10 
15,171,200 
2 7 5 

6,978,176 
0 2 3 

12,121,670 
4 0 4 

% 

34-47 

25-63 

23-59 

15-46 

% 

10-42 

0-75 

15-25 

22-69 

163,854,555 

115,509,210 

29,752,522 

10,661,901 

20,407.645 

6,654,980 

26-17 

10-86 

14-23 

6-11 

2,143,805 

264,192 

543,693 

19-78 

33-98 

436 

84,005,014 

38 

13,246,210 

79 

24,611,331 

11-91 

28-70 

22-13 

41-44 

39  3 8 

2 11  6 

2 14 

7-45 

5-57 

17  1 4 

21,740,423 

2 6 8 
3,787,203 

3 12  11 
2,934,186 

21-05 

25-22 

27-17 

15-60 

16,878,328 

6,996,400 

3,719,799 

113-54 

28-27 

1,882,776 

2,255,386 

914,573 

5,052,735 

47,269,040 

46,561,905 

951,952 

497,502 

221,828 

1,671,282 

2,498,007 

4,747,152 

426,755 

1,036,444 

583,510 

2,046,709 

9,903,387 

9,312,590 

188-84 

68-96 

203-08 

125-24 

7-16 

14-61 

29-31 

85-03 

176-27 

68-09 

26-50 

25-00 

c)  Preliminary  figures. (d)  Excluding  subsidy  paid  to  States. ( e ) Distribution  of  Defence  Expendi- 
ture is  approximate  only  ; contributions  to  Trust  Funds  are  included. (/)  Administration  and  General. 

(?)  Including  Commonwealth  subsidy. 
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RELIGIOUS  CENSUS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Religion. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North 

America. 

South 

America. 

Oceanea. 

Total. 

Christians — 

Roman  Catholic  . . 
Eastern  Churches  . . 
Protestant  Church 

183,760,000 

98.000. 000 

93.000. 000 

5,500,000 

17,200,000 

6,000,000 

2.500.000 

3.800.000 

2.750.000 

36,700,000 

1,000,000 

65,000,000 

36,200,000 

400,000 

8,200,000 

4,500,000 

272.860.000 
120,000,000 

171.650.000 

Total  Christians . . 

374,760,000 

28,700,000 

9,050,000 

102,700,000 

36,600,000 

12,700,000 

564,510,000 

Non-Christians— 

Jews 

Mohammadan 
Buddhist . . 

Hindu 

Confucianists  and 
Taoists 
Shintoists 
Animists 
Unclassified 

9.250.000 

3.800.000 

1,000,000 

500.000. 000 

142.000. 000 

138.000. 000 

210.000. 000 

300,000,000 

25.000. 000 

42.000. 000 
6,000,000 

400,000,000 

51.000. 000 
11,000 

300.000 

30,000 

98.000. 000 

130.000 

2,000,000 

15.000 

100,000 

100,000 

20.000 
8,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000 

110,000 

1,250,000 

, . 

25,000,000 

25.000. 000 
20,000 
30,000 

700.000 

17.000. 000 

150.000 

12.205.000 

221.825.000 

138.031.000 

210.540.000 

300.830.000 
25,000,000 

158.270.000 

15.280.000 

Total  Non-Christian 

14,050,000 

863,500,000 

149,871,000 

10,235,000 

1,400,000 

42,925,000 

1,081,981,000 

Total  . . 

388,810,000 

892,200,000 

158,921,000 

112,935,000 

38,000,000 

55,625,000 

1,646,491,000 

TOTAL  CROPS  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  CANADA  AND 

AUSTRALIA. 


Canada,  1913.. 

,,  1914.. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1913 
United  States  of  America,  1912 
„ „ ,,  1913 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Corn, 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

216,007,629 

73,867,992 

396,858,191 

*22,800,014 

161,280,000 

36,201,000 

313,078,000 

103,344,132 

3,920,425 

15,232,048 

9,171,971 

730,267,000 

t 

1,418,337,000 

3,124,746,000 

763,380,000 

178,189,000 

1,121,768,000 

2,446,988,000 

891,017,000 

194,953,000 

1,141,060,000 

2,672,804,000 

* Ontario  and  Quebec  only.  f Not  available. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. — CORN  CROP  OF  1915  COMPARED 

WITH  1914. 


Yield. 


1st  October. 

Change  from  1914 
Final. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Corn 

3,026,159,000 

+ 353,355,000 

All  Wheat  . . 

1,002,029,000 

+ 111.012,000 

Winter  Wheat 

656,866,000 

- 28,124,000 

Spring  Wheat  . . . . . . . . 

345,163,000 

+ 139,136,000 

Oats  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

1,517,478,000 

+ 376,418,000 

Barley 

236,682,000 

+ 41,729,000 

RyG  ••  ••  ••  ••  • • 

44,000.000 

+ 1,000,000 

Bias 

17,655,000 

+ 2,096,000 

Rice  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

26,251,000 

+ 2,902,000 

Buckwheat  . . 

16,738,000 

+ 143,000 

Tobacco  (lbs.) 

*1,098,804,000 

+ 64425,000 

White  Potatoes 

368,151,000 

— 37,770,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

64,800,000 

+ 8,226,000 

Apples  (bbls.) 

71,632,000 

- 12,768,000 

Sugar  Beet  (tons) 

6,158,000 

+ 870,000 

* Ten  year  average. 
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MERCANTILE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  WORLD,  1914-15. 


Countries. 

Steamers. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

United  Kingdom 

8,587 

18,892,089 

653 

364,677 

9,240 

19,256,766 

British  Dominions 

1,536 

1,631,617 

552 

156,666 

2,088 

1,788,283 

Total  British  . . 

10,123 

20,523,706 

1,205 

521,343 

11,328 

21,045,049 

United  States  of  America 

1,757 

4,330,078 

1,417 

1,038,116 

3,174 

5,368,194 

Austro-Hungarian 

433 

1,052,346 

12 

3,373 

445 

1,055,719 

Danish 

576 

770,430 

246 

49,751 

822 

820,181 

French 

1,025 

1,922,286 

551 

397,152 

1,576 

2,319,438 

German 

2,090 

5.134,720 

298 

324,576 

2,388 

5,459,296 

Greek 

407 

820,861 

78 

16,007 

485 

836,868 

Italian 

637 

1,430,475 

523 

237,821 

1,160 

1,668,296 

Japanese* 

1,103 

1,708,386 

1,103 

1,708,386 

Netherlands 

709 

1,471,710 

97 

24,745 

806 

1,496,455 

Norwegian  .. 

1,656 

1,957,353 

535 

547,369 

2,191 

2,504,722 

Russian 

747 

851,949 

507 

201,869 

1,254 

1,053,818 

Spanish 

589 

883,926 

58 

14,897 

647 

898,823 

Swedish 

1,088 

1,015,364 

378 

102,722 

1,466 

1,118,0S6 

Turkish 

142 

116,317 

60 

16,841 

202 

133,158 

All  others  . . 

1,362 

1,413,970 

427 

189,093 

1,789 

1,603,063 

Grand  Total  . . 

24,444 

45,403,877 

6,392 

3,685,675 

30,836 

49,089,552 

* Sailing  vessels  not  recorded  at  Lloyd’s. 


GOLD  SUPPLY  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

1915. 

Nov.  10 — Gold  coin  and  bullion  . . . . . . . . £55,192,000 

„ 17—  „ „ „ ..  ..  ..  ..  £53,413,000 


EUROPEAN  ISSUE  OF  PAPER  MONEY. 


Country. 

Date. 

Amount. 

Amount  in  £. 

Great  Britain 

1915,  Nov.  17 

. . 

33,014,000 

France 

1915,  Feb.  25 

438,478,766 

Germany 

1915,  March  31 

Roubles! 

281,201,300 

Russia* 

1915,  March  29 

3,260,000,000 

Lire§ 

308,842,098 

Italy 

1914, Jan.  1 

f2, 782, 579, 545 
Crown|| 

110,294,495 

Austiia-Hungary 

1912 

2,815,797,400 

117,324,901 

Belgium 

1914,  March  19 

* * 

38,320,840 

* Circulation  authorized  note  issue, 
t Including  499,070,695  lire  State  notes, 
t Rouble  = £-09473684  = 2s.  l§d. 

§ Lire  = £-039637  = 9- 513d. 

||  Crown  (Austrian)  = £-0416667  = lOd. 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Year. 

Quantity  in  Fine  Ounces. 

Value. 

1900 

Fine  Ounces. 
12,262,190 

£ 

52.086,440 

1905 

18,140,900 

77,057,592 

1910 

22,110,113 

93,917,736 

1913 

21,988,672 

93,401,897 
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LARGER  WORKS  AND  SERVICES  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL, 
DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT ; OR  SUBSIDIZED  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

D.  denotes  direct ; I.  indirect ; S.  subsidized  ; P.  private  ; Cth.  Commonwealth  ; St.  State  ; Dpt.  Depart- 
ment ; N.  Terr.  Northern  Territory ; Eed.  Terr.,  Federal  Territory. 


Direct,  Indirect,  &c. 

Direct,  Indirect,  <fcc. 

Service. 

— 

Service. 

— . 

Commonwealth  or  State. 

Commonwealth  or  State. 

Aborigines,  care  of 

I.,  St.;  D„  ah.  in 
Northern  Territory 

Immigration 

D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and 
S. 

Advertising,  National 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

Industry  Begulation 

D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and  S. 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock 
Dpt. 

D.,  St. 

Industry,  Rural,  Develop- 
ment 

I.  and  S.,  St. 

Agriculture  in  N.  Terr. 

D„  Cth. 

Inebriates,  Care  of 

D.,  St.,  and  P. 

Aid  (temporary) 

D.,  I.,  and  S„  St. 

Infant  Life  Protection 

D.,  St. 

Astronomical  Observation 
Audit 

D.,  St. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

Insane,  Care  of  . . 

D.,  St.,  also  P. 
(licensed) 

Banking 

D.,  Cth.  (D.,  formerly 
in  Q’ld.) ; also  P. 

Insolvency,  Official 
counting 

Ac- 

D.,  St. 

Banks,  Savings  . . 

D.,  Cth.;  I.,  St. 

Intelligence  Bureau 

D.,  ah.  and  St. 

Brickmaking 

D.,  St. 

Irrigation 

D.  and  I.  St. 

Cemeteries 

I.,  St. 

Land  Settlement 

D.  and  I.  St.,  also  P. 

Census  taking 

D.,  Cth. 

Land  Survey 

D.,  St. 

Charitable  Services 

D.,  I.,  and  S.,  St. 

Lands  and  Waterways 

D.,  St. 

Children,  Care  of  Needy  . . 

D.,  I.,  and  S.,  St. 

Law,  Administration 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

Clothing  Manufacture 

D.,  Cth. 

Law,  Drafting 

D.,  ah.  and  St. 

Cordite  Manufacture 

D.,  Cth. 

Leather  Manufacture 

D.,  Cth. 

Crime  Prevention 
Customs  and  Excise 

D.,  St. 
D.,  Cth. 

Libraries,  Museums, 
Galleries,  &c. — 

Art 

Deceased  Persons,  Care  of 

D.,  St. 

Larger 

Dual  (D.,  I.),  St. 

Estates  of 

Smaller 

I.  and  S.,  St. 

Defence  Training — 

Licences 

D.,  St. 

Nava]  and  Military 

D.,  Cth. 

Licences  Reduction 

I..  St. 

Physical 

Defence  Works — 

D.,  St.  for  Cth. 

Literary,  Scientific, 
Culture 

&c.',S 

.,  St.,  also  P. 

Construction  of  Austra- 
lian Fleet  Unit 
Erection  of  Land  De- 
fences 
Drainage 
Education — 

Kindergarten  . . 

Primary 
Continuation  . . 
Education — 

Secondary 
Trade 

Technical — -Lower 
„ Higher 

Professional  . . 

Art 

Electoral 

Employment  Bureau 
Explosives  and  Powder 
Magazines 

Factories  and  Shops  Inspec- 
tion, including  Inspection 
of  Machinery 
Finance  and  Taxation 
Fire  Extinction 
Fisheries 

Fisheries  and  Game 
Food,  Pure 

Forestry 

Friendly  Societies 

Gaols  and  Penal  Establish- 
ments (including  trades, 
&c.,  carried  on  therein) 
Geological  Survey 
Government — 

General 

Administrative 

Local 

Harness  Manufacture 
Health- 
General 
Local 

Tropical  Medicine 
Hotel,  Housing.  &c. 


D.,  Cth. 

D.,  Cth. 

D.  and  I.,  St. 

D.,  S.,  St.,  also  P. 

D.,  St.,  also  P. 

D.,  St. 

D.,  S.,  St.,  also  P. 

D„  I.,  S.,  also  P. 

D.,  I.,  S.,  St.,  also  P. 
D.,  I.,  S.,  St.,  also  P. 
S.,  St. 

D.,  I.,  S.,  St.,  also  P. 
D.,  ah.  and  St. 

D„  St. 

D.,  St. 

D.,  St. 


D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and  St. 
I.,  St. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  St. 

D.,  St. ; dual  (D„  I.), 
St. 

D.,  St.,  and  Cth.  in  N. 

Terr,  and  Fed.  Terr. 
I.  (actuarial  and  legal 
supervision),  St. 

D.,  St. 


D.,  St. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 
D.,  ah.  and  St. 
I.,  St. 

D„  ah. 

Dual  (D.,  I.),  St. 
I.,  St. 

D.,  Cth. 

D„  St. 


and 


Machinery  Inspection 
Manufacturing — 

Harness,  Saddlery 
Leather 
Clothing 
Woollen  Mills 
Cordite 
Small  Arms 
Shipbuilding 
Brickmaking 
Marine  Inquiry 
Marine  Survey 
Marriages,  State  Perform 
ance  of 

Medical  Supervision 
Prisoners,  Insane,  &c. 
Medical  Inspection 
School  Children 
Meteorology 
Mines  Inspection 
Mining — 

Coal 

Gold 
Mint 


Municipal  Works 
Nationalization  . . 

Old-age  and  Invalid  Pen- 
sions, and  War  Pensions 
Patents 
Police 

Ports  and  Harbors 
Posts,  &c . 

Printing,  &c. 

Probate  and  Administra- 
tion, Intestacy 
Professions,  Regulation  of 
Property-owning  (see  also 
Hotel) 

Public  Service  Control 
Public  Works,  Erection 
and  Maintenance 
Quarantine 


D.,  St. 


D.,  Cth. 


D.,  St. 
D.,  St. 
I.,  St. 
D.,  St. 
D.,  St. 


of  D.,  St. 


of  D.,  St. 


D.,  Cth. 

D.,  St. 

D.andS.,St.;  generally 
P. 

5.,  St. ; generally  P. 
D.  (Imperial^Govern- 

ment) 

1.,  S.,  St. 

D.,  ah. 

D.,  Cth. 

D.,  Cth. 

D.,  St. 

D.,  St.,  also  P. 

D.,  Cth. 

D.,  ah.  and  St. 

D.,  St. 

I.,  St. 

D.,  Cth.  in  W.A.,  in. 
eluding  Hotel ; D. 
and  I.,  St. ; D.,  Cth. 
in  Federal  Territories 
D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  Cth. 
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Larger  Works  and  Services  under  Government  Control,  Direct  and  Indirect; 
or  Subsidized  by  Government — continued. 


Service. 


Direct,  Indirect,  &c. 
Commonwealth  or  State. 


Service. 


Direct,  Indirect,  &c. 
Commonwealth  or  State. 


Railways 


Records,  Historical,  &c.  .. 
Recreation  (Parks,  Gar- 
dens, &c.) 

Records,  Historical,  &c.  . . 
Reformatories,  Training 
Ships,  &c. 

Registration — 

(a)  Instruments 
(i b ) Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths 

(c)  Land  Transactions, 
Titles,  &e. 

Roads,  Bridges,  &c. 

Saddlery  Manufactures  . . 

Sanitation 

Sewerage 

Sheriff 

Shipbuilding 

Shipping,  Navigation,  Pilot- 
age, Seamanship 


D.,  St.;  D.,  Ctb.  in 
N.  Terr,  and  Bed. 
Terr. ; also  2,198 
miles  P. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  I.,  S.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and  St. 
D.,  St. 


D.,  St. 

D.,  St. 

D.,  St. 

D.  and  I.,  St. 

D.,  Cth 
D.  and  I.,  St. 

I.,  St. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  St.  and  Cth.,  also 
P. 

I.,  St. 


Small  Arms  Manufacture  . . 
Special  Inquiries 
Stamp  Printing 
Statistics 

Sugar  Refining  (Beet) 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 

Timber  Storage  and  Season- 
ing 

Tourist  Bureaux 
Trade  (Subsidy  to  Steam 
Service)  (see  also 
Bounties,  infra ) 

Trade  Marks 
Tramways 

Tramways — Supervision  of 
Private  Companies  and 
of  Facilities,  &c. 

Wages  Regulation 
Water  Supply  . . 
“Wireless” 

Woollen  Manufacture 
Year-Book 

Bounties  (see  attached 
List) 


D.,  Cth. 

D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and  St 
D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  St. 

D.,  Cth. 

D.,  Cth. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

D.,  St. 

S.,  St. 


D.,  Cth. 

D.,  St. ; generally  P. 
I.,  St. 


D.  and  I.,  Cth.  and  St, 

1.,  St. 

D.,  Cth. 

D„  Cth. 

D.,  Cth.  and  St. 

5.,  Cth. 
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COMMONWEALTH  TREASURY  STATEMENT. 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  Higgs,  Treasurer. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NET  POST  OFFICE  REVENUE,  NOVEMBER, 

1915. 


November, 

1914. 

November, 

1915. 

For  the  Five  Months  ended— 

State. 

30th  November, 
1914. 

30th  November, 
1915. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland  . . 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
Northern  Territory 

£ 

136,781 

64,634 

49,168 

56,398 

23,473 

11,158 

8 

£ 

151,665 

117,305 

52,375 

26,916 

27,579 

13,784 

207 

£ 

703,563 

503,324 

279,307 

179,088 

136,196 

67,629 

263 

£ 

765,600 

528.875 

291.875 
177,533 
140,681 

69,986 

456 

Total 

341,620 

\ 

389,831 

1,869,370 

1,975,006 

Increase,  £48,211 

Increase,  £105,636 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NET  CUSTOMS  REVENUE,  NOVEMBER,  1915. 


November, 

1914. 

November, 

1915. 

For  the  Five  Months  ended — 

State. 

30th  November, 
1914. 

30th  November, 
1915. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland  . . 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
Northern  Territory 

£ 

442,097 

288,186 

95.720 

70,638 

53,120 

12,392 

1,714 

£ 

589,263 

396,038 

161,490 

89,057 

71,703 

16,158 

1,615 

£ 

3,023.265 

1,813,324 

700,210 

399,511 

363,176 

91,583 

5,912 

£ 

3,129,568 

1,966,800 

676,890 

381,726 

360,097 

97,924 

8,385 

Total 

963,867 

1,325,324 

6,396,981 

6,621,390 

Increase,  £361,457 


Increase,  £224,409 
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AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 

Statement  issued  in  pursuance  op  Section  11  op  the  “Australian  Notes 

Act  1910.” 

The  number  and  amount  of  Australian  Notes  issued  and  not  redeemed  at  this 
date  are  as  follows  : — • 


Denomination. 

Number. 

Amount. 

10/-. 

2,078,864 

1,039,432 

£1 

9,270,030 

9,270,030 

£5 

1,086,487 

5,432,435 

£10 

207,774 

2,077,740 

£20 

26,571 

531,420 

£50 

24,172 

1,208,600 

£100 

15,461 

1,546,100 

£1,000 

19,628 

19,628,000 

Total 

12,728,987 

£40,733,757 

The  amount  of  gold  coin  held  by  the  Treasurer  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  at 
this  date  is  £14,115,129  10s. 


STATEMENT  OF  WAR  PENSIONS  CLAIMED,  GRANTED,  ETC.,  AS  AT 

26th  NOVEMBER,  1915. 


State. 

Pensions 

claimed. 

Pensions 

granted. 

Deaths. 

Cancel- 

lations. 

Rejections. 

Annual 

Liability. 

New  South  Wales 

1,172 

665 

1 

132 

£ 

21,213 

Victoria 

1,916 

951 

2 

3 

233 

29,725 

Queensland 

481 

230 

. . 

2 

73 

7,271 

South  Australia 

331 

182 

1 

2 

62 

4,973 

Western  Australia 

343 

231 

, . 

, . 

66 

7,852 

Tasmania 

176 

98 

•• 

1 

20 

2,798 

Total 

4,419 

2,357 

3 

9 

586 

73,832 

STATEMENT  OF  INVALID  PENSIONS  GRANTED,  ETC.,  AS  AT 
26th  NOVEMBER,  1915. 


State. 

Granted. 

Rejected. 

Deaths. 

Cancel- 

lations. 

In  course. 

New  South  Wales  . . 

10.971 

2,526 

2,066 

626 

136 

Victoria  . . 

8,831 

1,935 

2,046 

332 

no 

Queensland 

3,577 

997 

636 

262 

23 

South  Australia 

2,212 

432 

493 

124 

5 

Western  Australia  . . 

1,234 

279 

201 

40 

51 

Tasmania  . . 

1,972 

347 

403 

108 

61 

Total 

28,797 

6,516 

5,845 

1,492  ( 

386 

Granted  . . . . . . . . . . 28,797 

Less  Deaths  . . . . . . . . 5,845 

Cancellations  . . . . . . 1,492 

7,337 


Pensions  in  force 


21,460 
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STATEMENT  OF  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  GRANTED,  ETC.,  AS  AT 
26th  NOVEMBER,  1915. 


State. 

Granted. 

Rejected. 

Deaths. 

Cancel- 

lations. 

In  course. 

New  South  Wales  . . 

50,915 

4,847 

15,457 

2,265 

205 

Victoria 

44,395 

2,106 

13,907 

1,833 

174 

Queensland 

18,585 

2,742 

4,928 

1,691 

65 

South  Australia 

13,409 

834 

3,660 

523 

13 

Western  Australia  . . 

5,772 

606 

1,339 

151 

40 

Tasmania 

6,837 

384 

1,939 

272 

63 

Total 

139,863 

11,519 

41,230 

6,735 

560 

..  139,863 
11,230 
6,735 

17,965 


. . 91,898 


Granted 
Less  Deaths 

Cancellations  . . 


Pensions  in  force 


STATEMENT  OF  MATERNITY  ALLOWANCE  CLAIMS  GRANTED  FROM 

1st  JULY  TO  30th  NOVEMBER. 


State. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

New  South  Wales . . 

21,689 

23,270 

22,010 

Victoria  . . 

15,329 

15,780 

14,899 

Queensland 

8,192 

8,443 

8,566 

South  Australia 

5,400 

5,463 

4,911 

Western  Australia 

3,986 

3,920 

3,778 

Tasmania 

2,573 

2,620 

2,516 

Total  . . 

•• 

57,169 

59,496 

56,680 
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COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


Denison  S.  K.  Miller,  Governor. 

James  Kell,  Deputy-Governor. 

General  Banking  Department. — Opened  20th  January,  1913. 


Sydney  (Head  Office) 

Albury 
Broken  Hill 
Dubbo 
Lismore 

Liverpool  Depot,  A.I.F. 

Newcastle 

Orange 

Tamworth 

Wagga.  Wagga 

Federal  Territory,  Canberra 


New  South  Wales. 

. . Temporary  Premises,  Stanway  House,  King- 
street,  E.  W.  Hulle,  Manager. 

Dean-street,  J.  R.  Stewart,  Manager. 

. . Argent-street,  T.  A.  Game,  Manager. 
Macquarie-street,  P.  J.  Comans,  Manager. 
Molesworth-street,  C.  J.  Ledger,  Manager. 

S.  P.  A.  Butler,  Manager. 

. . Hunter  and  Newcomen  streets,  G.  A.  Ball, 
Manager. 

. . Summer-street,  E.  H.  Wilkinson,  Manager. 

. . Peel-street,  J.  B.  Newman,  Manager. 

. . Fitzmaurice-street,  K.  E.  Barnett,  Manager. 

. . F.  C.  S.  Ireland,  Manager. 


Melbourne 

Ballarat 

Broadmeadows  Depot,  A.I.F. 
Geelong 


Victoria. 

Equitable  Building,  Collins-street,  M.  B.  Young, 
Manager. 

Sturt  and  Lydiard  streets,  F.  E.  Thom,  Manager. 
J.  S.  Hocking,  Manager. 

Post-office  Buildings,  Ryrie  and  Gheringhap 
streets,  M.  S.  Calder,  Manager. 


Brisbane  . . 

Bundaberg 

Maryborough 

Rockhampton 

Toowoomba 

Townsville 


Adelaide  . . 
Port  Augusta 
Port  Pirie  . . 


Queensland. 

. . Queen-street,  J.  S.  Scott,  Manager. 

. . Bourbon-street,  R.  G.  F.  Pollard,  Manager. 

. . Kent-street,  T.  H.  Slatyer,  Manager. 

. . East-street,  H.  R.  H.  Jordan,  Manager. 

. . Ruthven-street,  L.  D.  Dixon,  Manager. 

. . Flinders-street,  C.  R.  Wood,  Manager. 

South  Australia. 

. . King  William-street,  John  Black,  Manager. 

Commercial-road,  H.  J.  Spier,  Manager. 

. . Ellen  and  David  streets,  E.  H.  Waddy,  Manager. 


Perth 


Western  Australia. 

. St.  George-terrace,  E.  C.  Riddle,  Manager. 


Hobart 

Launceston 


London 


Tasmania. 

Elizabeth-street,  A.  S.  Douglas,  Manager. 

. . Brisbane-street,  W.  N.  Kelman,  Manager. 

United  Kingdom. 

. . 36-38  New  Broad-street,  C.  A.  B.  Campion 
Manager. 
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Commonwealth  Bank — continued . 


Since  the  last  appearance  of  the  “ Digest  ” in  May,  1913,  19  new  Branches 
•of  the  Bank  have  opened,  making  a total  of  28  at  the  present  time.  This  includes 
"two  Branches — one  at  Liverpool  Depot,  A.I.F.,  and  one  at  Broadmeadows  Depot, 
•A"L-E\  which  have  been  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  facilities  for  members  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Expeditionary  Forces, 
j;  These  facilities  are  briefly  set  out  on  a subsequent  page.  Arrangements  are  also 
well  in  hand  for  the  opening  of  additional  Branches  at  Bendigo,  in  Victoria,  on 
15th  December,  and  at  Port  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia,  and  Kalgoorlie,  in  Western 
Australia,  early  in  January  next,  whilst  other  important  centres  are  also  receiving 
attention  with  a view  to  opening  Branches  in  the  near  future. 


Head  Office  Premises. 

On  the  14th  May,  1913,  work  having  sufficiently  progressed  in  connexion  with 
the  new  Head  Office  premises  under  construction  at  the  corner  of  Pitt  and  Moore 
streets,  Sydney,  steps  were  taken  to  set  the  two  foundation  stones.  In  the  presence 
of  a large  gathering  of  members  of  both  Federal  and  State  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  influential  citizens,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  P.C., 
M.H.R.,  set  the  first  stone  with  a gold  trowel  which  was  handed  to  him  for  the 
purpose  by  Aid.  A.  A.  Cocks,  M.L.A.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Sydney.  A similar  trowel 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Denison  Miller,  Governor  of  the  Bank,  by  Hon.  J.  S.  P.  McGowen, 
M.L.A.,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  with  which  the  second  stone  was  set. 

Notwithstanding  the  war,  which  has  necessarily  interfered  to  some  extent  with 
the  work,  good  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  the  second  quarter  of  1916. 

In  addition  to  the  Bank  Staff — General  and  Savings — provision  is  being  made 
for  several  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  Departments  to  be  housed  there. 

Amendment  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Act. 

On  the  21st  December,  1914,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Act  1911  was  amended 
to  provide,  inter  alia,  for  the  Bank  purchasing  all  or  any  of  the  assets  of  a corporation 
carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  business  and  liabilities 
to  the  Bank,  payment  to  be  made  by  debentures  or  cash,  or  both,  or  such  other 
manner  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  The  capital  which  the  Bank  was  authorized 
to  raise  was  also  increased  from  one  to  ten  million  pounds.  Provision  was  in 
addition  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Bank’s  business  to  any  part  of  the  King’s 
Dominions,  and  for  the  transfer  of  Savings  Banks  constituted  under  the  laws  of  a 
State,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  Bank. 

Government  Accounts. 

The  whole  of  the  Banking  business  of  the  State  Governments  of  Tasmania, 
Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Bank  has  ever  since  its  inception 
conducted  the  whole  of  the  Banking  Business  of  the  Commonwealth  wherever  a 
Branch  of  the  Bank  exists. 

Rates  of  Business. 

With  regard  to  rates  of  business,  the  Bank  has  continued  right  throughout  the 
war  period  to  conduct  business  on  normal  lines  and  at  normal  rates,  the  rate  charged 
being  6 per  cent,  for  overdraft  accommodation  on  advances  to  the  general  public  ; 
whilst  advances  to  churches,  charities,  and  societies,  &c.,  who  do  not  distribute 
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their  profits  amongst  shareholders,  have  been  kept  at  5 per  cent.,  and  advanera© 
have  been  made  to  Municipalities  and  Government  bodies  at  4-|  per  cent.  Tire 
rates  allowed  on  fixed  deposits  have  also  been  kept  unaltered,  such  rates  being  : — 

For  6 months’  deposits  . . . . 2 per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  12  months’  deposits  . . 3 „ ,, 

For  24  months’  deposits  or  over  . . 3J  ,,  ,, 

whilst  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department  the  rate  of  interest  of  3 per  cent,  oik 
monthly  balances  up  to  £300  has  likewise  been  maintained. 

Flotation  of  South  Australian  Government  Loans  in  London. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  South  Australian  Government  had  Loans  in  London 
approximating  £2,000,000,  falling  due  in  the  early  part  of  1916,  it  became  necessaiy 
for  a Conversion  Loan  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  maturing  Stock.., 
The  issue  of  the  Loan  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  and  the' 
prospectus  was  made  public  in  London  on  the  27th  October,  1915.  The  issue  was; 
made  at  £99,  with  interest  at  5 per  cent.  The  result  of  the  issue  was  that  the- 
amount  asked  for — £2,000,000 — was  fully  subscribed,  and,  in  commenting  there©®,* 
on  the  9th  November,  the  London  Times  stated  that  South  Australia  had  reasoia.. 
to  be  proud  of  the  success  she  had  achieved  at  a time  very  unpropitious  to  borrowers.. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this  Loan,  thfe- 
Bank  of  England,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  increased  the  rate  for 
twelve  months’  Treasury  Bills  to  5 per  cent.,  returning  investors  5|-  per  cent.,  andL 
in  view  of  this,  the  success  of  the  South  Australian  issue  is  notable. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  the  South  Australian  Government  for- 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  to  take  over  the  management  of  their  Stock  Inscription 
business  in  London,  which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the  Government  diredt. 

Staff. 

The  Bank,  in  common  with  other  Banks,  has  felt  the  drain  on  the  Staff  througia 
numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Staff  volunteering  for  active  service,  more, 
especially  as  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  the 
additional  work  brought  about  by  the  issue  of  War  Loans  and  other  special  features, 
is  also  felt. 

Banking  Facilities  for  Members  of  the  Forces. 

With  the  object  of  making  all  possible  facilities  available  to  members  of  the 
Expeditionary  Forces,  the  Bank  has  made  special  arrangements  with  its  agents- - 
abroad,  and  has  also  opened  Branches  at  Liverpool  Depot,  A.I.F.,  in  New  South. 
Wales,  and  Broadmeadows  Depot,  A.I.F.,  in  Victoria,  and  will  open  similar 
Branches  at  the  Depots  in  the  other  States  as  the  necessity  arises.  In  order  that 
the  soldiers  may  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  facilities  offered,  and  so  that,, 
there  may  be  no  misunderstandings  as  to  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be  made 
by  the  men  before  leaving,  various  leaflets  have  been  issued  by  the  Bank,  giving 
full  particulars  of  the  facilities  available  and  arrangements  necessary,  and  these 
have  been  distributed  broadcast  in  all  the  camps,  and  have  also  been  sent  to 
various  hospitals,  &c.,  abroad  where  the  Australian  soldiers  are  located.  The 
facilities  which  have  been  made  available  to  soldiers  in  this  way  include  the  opening 
of  accounts  in  either  the  Savings  Bank  Department  or  the  General  Banking 
Department,  into  which  allotments  of  pay  can  be  made  during  the  absence  of  ss. 
member  of  the  Forces,  and  can  be  operated  upon  either  by  a representative  in, 
Australia,  or,  alternatively,  the  money  as  received  can  be  made  available  is.. 
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ILoiidon,  so  that,  should  the  depositor  require  it  whilst  abroad,  he  can  obtain  it 
fam  London  by  the  most  expeditious  means  through  the  Bank’s  agents,  with  whom 
.‘Special  arrangements  have  been  made  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Malta,  and  will 
3be  extended  to  other  places  as  may  become  necessary. 

Complete  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  forwarding  amounts  to 
JAxndon,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Malta,  &c.,  by  either  draft  or  cable,  as  may  be  desired, 
4md  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the  Bank  with  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
■enable  free  cables  to  be  sent  to  London  when  remitting  to  wounded  soldiers,  and  the 
Bank  in  turn  charges  no  exchange  on  any  such  remittances  up  to  £25.  Cable 
remittances'  to  wounded  soldiers  in  Great  Britain  can  therefore  be  forwarded  by 
sedatives  and  friends  absolutely  free  of  cost,  and  to  foreign  parts  the  cost  of  cable 
is  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  no  exchange  is  charged.  These  facilities  have  been 
Sully  appreciated  by  the  public. 

To  overcome  any  difficulties  or  doubts  which  may  arise  as  to  the  authenticity 
4>l  cabled  requests  for  money  received  from  soldiers,  special  arrangements  have 
&een  come  to  that  such  amounts  will  only  be  paid  over  in  foreign  parts  on 
satisfactory  identification  by  the  Commanding  Officer  or  Paymaster.  In  London 
a special  Department  of  the  Bank  has  been  created  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
Australian  soldiers  in  England  and  abroad,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  principal  hospitals  where  the  Australian  soldiers  are  located  to  be  visited  by 
Bank  officers. 

Commonwealth  War  Loans. 

The  issue  of  the  first  Commonwealth  War  Loan  of  £5,000,000  was  placed  in  the 
.iands  of  the  Bank,  the  result  being  that  the  total  subscriptions  were  £13,389,440, 
and  the  total  number  of  subscribers  18,746,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the 
various  States  as  follows  :• — - 


State. 

Number  of  Subscribers. 

Amount  Applied  for. 

‘3fow  South  Wales 

5,173 

£ 

5,503,200 

Victoria 

8,824 

5,231,330 

■^aeensland  . . 

2,006 

1.184,170 

ISfcmth  Australia 

1,546 

875,750 

’Western  Australia 

547 

235,180 

Tasmania 

650 

359,810 

18,746 

13,389,440 

Of  the  total  amount,  applications  were  lodged  direct  with  the  Commonwealth 
Bank — either  by  the  public  or  by  stockbrokers — amounting  to  £9,553,710,  whilst 
applications  came  through  the  Associated  Banks  to  the  extent  of  £2,965,830.  The 
amount  of  applications  lodged  with  the  various  post-offices  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  was  £454,750,  and  through  the  State  Savings  Banks  £415,150. 
Although  only  £5,000,000  was  asked  for,  the  amount  of  all  subscriptions  were 
allotted  in  full.  The  expenses  of  the  flotation  were  kept  at  a minimilm,  the  total 
©ost  of  the  issue  to  the  Government  being  approximately  only  5s.  Id.  per  cent., 
and  this  covered  not  only  the  cost  of  the  actual  flotation,  including  advertising, 
printing,  &c.,  but  also  commission  to  the  Commonwealth  Bank  for  handling  the 
Issue  and  for  attending  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  final  redemption  of  the  Loan 
after  a period  of  ten  years.  The  Bank  also  assisted  the  Commonwealth  Treasury 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Associated  Banks  agreed  to  lodge 
£10,000,000  in  gold  with  the  Government  in  exchange  for  notes,  the  object  of  the 
transaction  being  to  assist  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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Since  the  date  on  which  subscriptions  to  the  first  issue  closed — 31st  August — • 
a further  War  Loan  Act  has  passed  through  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
authorizing  the  raising  of  an  additional  amount  of  £18,000,000,  and  further  issues 
wall  therefore  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

Australian  Notes  Agency. 

The  work  of  distributing  and  handling  the  Australian  Notes  Issue  in  various 
States,  other  than  Victoria,  was  on  the  1st  October,  1914,  handed  over  to  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  which  has,  since  that  date,  acted  as  agent  for 
the  Commonwealth  Treasury  in  this  connexion. 


Balance-sheet. 

The  total  figures  of  the  Bank,  as  shown  in  the  last  published  balance-sheet, 
30th  June,  1915,  amounted  to  £16,768,465  15s.  The  initial  balance  of  Profit  and 
Loss  Account,  brought  about  by  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  has  been  more 
than  covered,  and  a credit  balance  is  now  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund  and  Redemption 
Fund. 

Branches  and  Agencies. 

On  the  15th  November,  1915,  there  were  27  Branches,  2,179  Post-office 
Agencies,  and  384  additional  offices  for  the  receipt  of  deposits  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  one  Branch  in  London.  These  include  agencies  on  the 
warships  of  the  Australian  Squadron  and  at  Military  Camps. 


Savings  Bank  Business. 

Despite  the  war  crisis,  the  progress  of  this  section  of  the  Bank  has  been  steadily 
maintained.  For  the  half-year  ended  30th  June  last  the  deposits  increased  by 
£1,342,255,  while  the  number  of  accounts  during  the  same  period  increased  by 
35,552. 

The  following  summary  gives  particulars  of  the  Savings  Bank  business  in  the 
various  States  as  on  30th  September  last : — • 


Number  of  Accounts 


State. 

open  on 

30th  September,  1915. 

Depositors’  Balances. 

£ s.  d. 

New  South  Wales 

67,031 

2,160,138  3 2 

Victoria 

47,787 

2,001,194  3 2 

Queensland  . . 

38,763 

1,391,543  5 10 

South  Australia 

13,733 

565,358  1 5 

Western  Australia 

18,406 

550,698  15  1 

Tasmania 

36,737 

993,880  16  1 

Northern  Territory 

819 

51,757  7 10 

Papua 

157 

8,149  2 11 

London 

855 

50,800  2 5 

224,288 


7,773,519  17  11 
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ELECTORAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


Senator  the  Hon.  E.  J.  RUSSELL,  Minister  in  Charge. 
R.  C.  OLDHAM,  Chief  Electoral  Officer. 


PROPOSED  CO-OPERATION  WITH  STATES  IN  ELECTORAL  MATTERS. 

At  the  Inter-State  Conference  of  State  Ministers  (Premiers’  Conference),  held 
in  Sydney  in  May  last,  it  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  electoral  roll  uniformity  between  Common- 
wealth and  State.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  a conference  of  representatives  of  the 
State  Electoral  Administrations  was  convened  by  the  Premier  of  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer  for  the  Commonwealth  was  invited 

to  attend. 

The  conference  was  held  at  Sydney  on  the  5th  to  10th,  and  12th  to  15th  July, 
1915,  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  a workable  system  of  co-operation  as 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  various  States  in  respect  of  all  matters  inci- 
dental to  the  enrolment  of  electors  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  and  the 
State  Houses  of  Assembly,  and  the  preparation,  printing,  and  maintenance  of  rolls 
of  such  electors. 

The  following  representatives  constituted  the  Conference,  viz.  : — 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  . . Mr.  R.  C.  Oldham,  Chief  Electoral  Officer 

for  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  J.  G.  McLaren,  Commonwealth  Electoral 
Officer  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
. . Mr.  G.  H.  S.  King,  Under  Secretary,  Chief 
Secretary’s  Department,  and  Chief  Elec- 
toral Officer  (Chairman). 

Mr.  S.  J.  Pinnington,  Principal  Electoral 
Registrar. 

. . Mr.  J.  Molloy,  Chief  Electoral  Officer. 

. . Mr.  R.  J.  Cole,  Principal  Electoral  Registrar. 

. . Mr.  C.  L.  Mathews,  Returning  Officer  for  the 
State. 

. . Mr.  E.  G.  Stenberg,  Chief  Electoral  Officer. 

The  Conference,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  electoral  systems 
now  in  operation  in  the  several  States,  arrived  unanimously  at  resolutions  outlining 
a course  which  in  its  opinion  would  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  resolutions,  which  have  been  arranged  mider  the  following  heads,  viz. 

1.  Basis  of  Co-operation. 

2.  Harmonizing  Franchise  Conditions. 

3.  Residence  Qualifications. 

4.  Nature  of  Terms  to  be  used  when  referring  to  Residence  Qualifications. 

5.  Form  and  Design  of  Roll. 

6.  Enrolment  and  Adjustment  of  Rolls. 

7.  Determination  of  Objections  to  Enrolment. 

8.  Action  necessary  to  establish  Co-operation. 

9.  Extent  of  Administration  by  Regulation. 

C.16159.  D 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 
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10.  Appointment  and  Remuneration  of  Registrars. 

11.  Assimilation  of  powers  of  Chief  Electoral  Officers. 

12.  Position  of  State  Chief  Electoral  Officers. 

13.  Transfer  of  Officers. 

14.  Allocation  of  Expenditure. 

are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Basis  of  Co-operation. 

1.  That  co-operation  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  several  States  in  the  matter 
of  the  preparation,  printing,  and  maintenance  of  joint  electoral  rolls,  which  shall 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  and  each  State  House  of  Assembly,  is 
practicable  and  eminently  desirable  in  the  furtherance  of  public  convenience, 
electoral  efficiency,  and  economy. 

2.  That  the  safest  and  most  suitable  system  of  co-operation  may  be  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  the  adoption  of  Uniform  Registration  Units  in  the  form  of  Sub- 
divisions so,  designed  as  to  form  sections  of  the  State  Electoral  Districts,  and  not 
to  overlap  the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  Electoral  Divisions,  provided — 

(a)  That  all  operations  in  regard  to  enrolment,  including  a uniform  qualifying 

period  of  residence  of  one  month  for  subdivisional  enrolment,  and  all 
adjustments  of  the  rolls  shall  be  based  upon  the  registration  units 
mutually  agreed  upon  ; and 

( b ) That  in  any  scheme  of  re-distribution  (Commonwealth  or  State)  regard 

should  be  had  to  the  then  existing  subdivisional  boundaries  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable. 

2.  Harmonizing  Franchise  Conditions. 

That  the  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  each  of  the  States  be 
invited  to  consider  the  desirableness  of  securing  the  maximum  degree  of  harmoniza- 
tion consistent  with  public  policy  in  regard  to  the  popular  franchise  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Note. — It  is  obviously  desirable  to  limit,  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent,  the 
necessity  for  the  use  in  the  joint  roll  of  distinguishing  marks  indicating  the  restric- 
tion of  an  electors’  right  to  enrolment  to  the  Commonwealth  only,  or  to  the  State 
only,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  removal,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  public  policy, 
of  the  variations  at  present  existing  in  the  franchise  conditions  would  consequently 
contribute  to  the  smoother  working  of  a co-operative  system. 

3.  Residence  Qualifications. 

That  it  be  represented  to  each  State  Government  that  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  co-operation  and  simplicity  that  the  residence  condition  attached  to 
qualifications  for  the  State  franchise  might  be  as  follows  : — 

Six  months’  continuous  residence  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 

Three  months’  residence  in  the  State  immediately  preceding  enrolment ; 

One  month’s  residence  in  the  Subdivision  immediately  preceding  claim  for 
enrolment ; or 

One  month’s  residence  in  the  Electoral  District,  if  not  subdivided,  immediately 
preceding  claim  for  enrolment. 

Note.— The  Commonwealth  law  provides  for  six  months’  residence  in  Australia, 
and  one  month’s  residence  in  the  Subdivision,  immediately  preceding  claim  for 
enrolment. 
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i.  Nature  of  Terms  to  be  used  wh^en  Referring  to  Residence  Qualification. 

That  in  order  to  avoid  possible  technical  and  administrative  complications 
under  a system  of  co-operation,  it  is  suggested  that  an  agreement  might  be  reached 
as  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  as  to  the  uniform  adoption  in  the 
several  Electoral  Statutes  of  the  terms  “ live  ” and  “ place  of  living,”  or  the  terms 
“ reside  ” and  “ place  of  residence,”  as  applied  to  the  franchise  and  to  the  conditions 
of  enrolment. 

Note. — The  Commonwealth  Electoral  Act,  and  the  Acts  of  Western  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  contain  the  words  “ live  ” and  “ place  of  living,”  whilst  the  Acts  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  contain  the  words 
“ reside  ” and  “ place  of  residence.” 

5.  Form  and  Design  of  Roll. 

That  the  several  joint  rolls  should — • 

(a)  As  regards  form  and  design  accord  with  the  rolls  used  by  the  Common- 

wealth,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ; 

(b)  Be  published  with  maps  and  descriptions  of  Subdivision  boundaries 

attached  ; 

(c)  Contain  on  each  title  page  a statement  of  the  postal  address  of  the 

Registrar  ; 

(d)  Provide  for  the  symbols  “ M ” and  “ F ” to  indicate  the  sexes  of  the 

electors  enrolled  ; 

(e)  Provide  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  “ Single  ” or  “ Married  ” or  “ Widow  ” 

in  the  case  of  r-U'.h  female  elector  who  follows  no  definable  occupation. 

(/)  Contain  distinguishing  marks,  with  explanatory  footnotes,  to  indicate 
electors  who  are  enrolled  for  the  Commonwealth  only  or  for  the 
State  only  ; and 

(g)  Be  printed  as  far  as  practicable  within  the  States  concerned,  and  by  the 
Government  Printers  for  those  States. 

6.  Enrolment  and  Adjustment  of  Rolls. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  joint  rolls  in  a state  of  constant  pre- 
paredness and  up-to-dateness,  the  official  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
each  State,  adaptable  to  this  end,  should,  by  special  arrangement,  be  persistently, 
methodically,  and  continuously  utilized,  and  if  necessary,  supplemented  by  the 
appointment  of  special  electoral  inspectors. 

Note. — The  course  suggested  is  essential — 

(а)  Owing  to  the  migratory  nature  of  the  population  ; 

(б)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Commonwealth  elections  or  State  elections  or 

referenda  may  be  expected  to  occur  at  frequent  intervals  ; and 

(c)  In  order  to  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  law  under  a system  of 
compulsory  enrolment. 

7.  Determination  of  Objections  to  Enrolment. 

That  in  the  purification  of  rolls  objections  be  continuously  determined  by  each 
Divisional  Returning  Officer  within  the  scope  of  his  electoral  jurisdiction,  subject 
to  an  appeal  by  any  aggrieved  person  to  a Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

Note. — Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  holding  of  Revision  Courts  at( 
fixed  intervals  for  determining  objections  to  the  retention  of  names  on  the  rolls 
serves  no  good  purpose,  being  not  only  a cumbersome  and  costly  procedure,  but 
also  a cause  of  undue  delay  in  the  printing  and  issuing  of  rolls. 
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8.  Action  Necessary  to  Establish  Co-operation. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  co-operation  in  regard  to  electoral  enrolment,  it  is 
essential — 

(1)  That,  subject  to  tlie  decision  of  tlie  Commonwealth  and  State  Govern- 

ments on  questions  of  policy,  amending  legislation  be  passed  and 
brought  into  operation  on  a date  to  be  proclaimed,  dealing  with  the 
points  considered  by  the  Conference,  and  other  essential  matters 
incidental  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  a co-operative  system, 
including  enabling  provisions  similar  to  those  contained  in  Section  30 
of  the  Commonwealth  Electoral  Act. 

(2)  That  a formal  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  and  each  State 

be  made  on  the  lines  of  that  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
State  of  Tasmania. 

(3)  That  combined  regulations  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  and  each 

State  dealing  with  common  procedure  and  forms  incidental  thereto. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  statutory  officers  to  give  effect  to  the  Joint  Agreement 

be  appointed. 

(5)  That  the  Commonwealth  and  State  electorates  be  subdivided  by  mutual 

agreement  for  enrolment  purposes. 

(6)  That  instructions  be  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  Commonwealth  Chief 

Electoral  Officer  and  the  State  Chief  Electoral  Officer  for  the  guidance 
of  statutory  officers  acting  on  behalf  of  both  Governments  under 
the  Acts  and  regulations. 

(7)  That  a combined  proclamation  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth 

and  the  State  of  Tasmania  be  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Governor  of  each  State  requiring  the  Common- 
wealth Electoral  Officer  and  the  State  Chief  Electoral  Officer  to  prepare 
and  issue  an  electoral  roll  containing  such  distinguishing  marks  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  electors  who  are 
enrolled  thereon  respectively  for  the  Commonwealth  only  and  the 
State  only. 

(8)  That  all  persons  entitled  to  have  their  names  included  in  the  joint  roll, 

and  who  have  not  already  signed  claims  for  enrolment  on  the  Common- 
wealth roll,  should  be  required  to  complete  and  sign  claims  for  enrol- 
ment, and  that  thereafter  no  additions  to  such  roll  should  be  made 
except  in  pursuance  of  duly  completed  claims  ; and 

(9)  That  a single  card  should  be  adopted  to  serve  the  purposes  of — • 

(a)  Commonwealth  and  State  enrolment ; 

(b)  Commonwealth  enrolment  only  ; 

(c)  State  enrolment  only  ; 

as  the  case  may  require. 

9.  Extent  of  Administration  by  Begulation. 

That  in  the  amending  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  a system  of 
co-operation,  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  matters  of  administration,  not 
involving  question  of  policy,  to  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Note. — It  frequently  occurs  that  where  matters  of  a purely  administrative 
character  are  detailed  in  the  Act,  the  Electoral  administration  becomes  unable 
for  prolonged  periods  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions  which,  although  of 
relatively  minor  importance,  cannot  be  met  by  regulation,  and  consequently  cause 
public  irritation  and  official  embarrassment  pending  legislation. 
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10.  Appointment  and  Remuneration  op  Registrars. 

1.  That  in  any  system  of  co-operation  it  is  expedient  that  the  appointment  of 
registrars  should  be  uniformly  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Com- 
monwealth and  State  Electoral  Officers ; that  all  appointments  should  be  made 
by  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Ministers  concerned  ; and  further,  that  the 
Divisional  Returning  Officers  should  act  as  Electoral  Registrars  for  Subdivisions 
or  Electoral  Districts  for  which  no  Registrars  have  been  appointed. 

2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  appointment  of  joint  Electoral  Registrars  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Electoral  Acts,  selections  should 
be  made  impartially  from  the  permanent  services  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States,  where  suitable  officers  are  available. 

3.  That  Registrars  who  are  not  wholly  employed  as  permanent  officers  of  the 
Electoral  administration,  or  are  not  otherwise  remunerated  for  the  work  of  registra- 
tion, should  be  paid  for  their  services  in  accordance  with  a schedule  approved  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  State  Government  concerned,  but  so  that  the  rate 
of  such  remuneration  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

4.  That  in  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  Registrars,  due  regard  shall 
be  had  to  conditions  existing  on  the  initiation  of  co-operation,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  individual  Registrars  employed  in  any  State. 

11.  Assimilation  op  Powers  op  Chief  Electoral  Officers. 

That  one  of  the  desirable  elements  in  the  maintenance  of  a successful  system 
of  co-operation  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  is,  the  endowment  of 
the  Chief  Electoral  Officers  for  the  States  with  powers  in  relation  to  the  administrative 
provisions  of  the  State  Statutes  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Chief  Electoral 
Officer  for  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  Commonwealth  Statute. 

12.  Position  of  State  Chief  Electoral  Officers. 

That  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  system  outlined  by  the  Conference 
shall  be  truly  co-operative,  that  there  should  be,  in  each  State,  a State  Chief  Electoral 
Officer,  who  may,  or  may  not,  as  the  Government  decides,  combine  other  duties 
with  his  electoral  functions,  and  who  shall  be  in  a position — - 

(a)  To  confer  as  occasion  arises  with  the  Commonwealth  Chief  Electoral 

Officer  in  matters  of  procedure  ; 

(b)  To  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer 

for  the  State  ; and 

(c)  To  act  as  expert  adviser  to  his  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  conduct 

of  State  Elections  and  other  matters  arising  under  the  provisions  of 

the  State  Electoral  Act. 

13.  Transfer  of  Officers. 

That  upon  the  introduction  of  a system  of  co-operation  it  should  be  arranged 
by  the  Commonwealth  and  each  State  that  such  Officers  of  the  permanent  Public 
Service  as  are  at  that  time  exclusively  engaged  on  electoral  work  shall,  without 
loss  of  status  or  diminution  of  sala  , either  be  suitably  provided  for  in  the  State 
Service  or  be  employed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

14.  Allocation  of  Expenditure. 

That  in  order  to  secure  a satisfactory  system  in  regard  to  expenditure  under 
co-operation,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  bookkeeping  and  the  complications 
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inseparable  from  the  keeping  of  detailed  accounts,  the  following  course  be 
recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  : — 

(1)  That  the  Commonwealth  should  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Central 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Offices  and  the  Offices  of  the  Divisional 
Returning  Officers  in  the  several  States,  except  in  relation  to  expendi- 
ture under  the  following  heads,  which  should  be  shared  equally  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  States,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Temporary  clerical  assistance  necessarily  employed  in  the 

joint  interest  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  the  joint  rolls  ; 

(b)  The  printing  and  binding  of  principal  rolls  and  the  paper  therefor ; 

(c)  The  printing  of  books,  forms',  &c.,  used  for  joint  electoral 

purposes  and  the  material  therefor  ; 

(d)  Expenditure  actually  incurred  in  any  cases  in  which  it  is 

necessary  to  make  specific  payments,  under  an  approved 
schedule,  to  Electoral  Registrars  appointed  for  the  purposes 
of  joint  registration. 

(2)  That  the  State  should  make  available  the  services  of  the  police  in  the 

joint  interest  for  the  purposes  of  electoral  inquiries  and  canvasses, 
subject  only  to  such  special  allowances  to  individual  police  officers 
in  the  form  of  extra  remuneration  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  which  extra 
remuneration  should  be  a joint  charge. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  preparing,  printing,  and  binding  supplemental  rolls 

and  lists  of  names  removed  from  the  rolls  issued  for  the  purposes  of  a 
general  election  or  a by-election  should  be  borne  by  the  Government 
immediately  concerned. 

No  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  elections,  it  being 
fully  realized  that  the  control  of,  and  financial  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  any 
election  should  be  exclusively  reserved  to  the  Government  concerned. 

Following  upon  the  general  conference  held  in  Sydney,  the  representatives  of 
the  State  of  Victoria  (Mr.  John  Molloy)  and  the  State  of  Western  Australia  (Mr. 
E.  G.  Stenberg)  conferred  with  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer  for  the  Commonwealth 
(Mr.  R.  C.  Oldham)  in  regard  to  the  legislative  amendments  in  the  State  or  Common- 
wealth Acts  necessary  to  give  effect  as  far  as  those  are  concerned  to  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Conference,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Governments  concerned 
in  regard  to  matters  of  policy  affecting  the  franchise,  and  it  is  understood  that 
these  proposed  amendments  will  shortly  receive  consideration. 

ISSUE  OF  WRITS  FOR  THE  REFERENDUMS. 

Writs  were  issued  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  2nd  November,  1915,  for  the 
submission  to  the  electors  of  proposed  laws  for  the  Alteration  of  the  Constitution, 
entitled  : — 

Constitution  Alteration  (Trade  and  Commerce)  1915  ; 

Constitution  Alteration  (Corporations)  1915  ; 

Constitution  Alteration  (Industrial  Matters)  1915  ; 

Constitution  Alteration  (Trusts)  1915  ; 

Constitution  Alteration  (Railway  Di  utes)  1915  ; 

Constitution  Alteration  (Nationalization  of  Monopolies)  1915  ; • 

Constitution  Alteration  (Senators’  Term  of  Service)  1915  ; 

but  were  withdrawn  by  the  Governor-General  by  proclamation,  dated  the  17th 
day  of  November,  1915,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Referendum  (Constitution 
Alteration)  Act  (No.  2)  1915. 
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CANCELLATION  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  TAKING  THE  POLL. 

The  general  arrangements  for  taking  the  poll  on  the  11th  December  next  had 
proceeded  satisfactorily,  and  the  printing  and  issue  of  pamphlets  containing 
Arguments  For  and  Against  the  proposed  laws  were  well  in  hand,  when  all 
operations  in  connexion  with  the  holding  of  the  Referendums  were  stopped 
owing  to  the  announcement  in  Parliament  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  an  offer  by 
the  Premiers  of  the  several  States  to  grant  the  powers  (with  certain  limitations) 
asked  for  in  the  proposed  laws,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Communications  were  issued  to  all  concerned  directing  the  suspension  of 
further  action  and  the  cancellation  of  arrangements. 

REPRINTING  OF  ROLLS. 

The  principal  rolls  for  all  the  Divisions  of  the  Commonwealth  were  reprinted 
between  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October  in  anticipation  of 
Referendums  being  held  on  the  11th  December,  1915,  and  a Supplemental  Roll, 
containing  the  names  of  electors  enrolled  between  the  dates  on  which  the  Principal 
Rolls  were  sent  to  the  printer  and  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  writs  for  the 
Referendums,  were  prepared  for  the  printer  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  writs. 


The  enrolment  in  each  State  as  at  the 
issue  of  the  writs,  was  as  follows  : — 

2nd  November,  1915,  the 

date  of 

the 

State. 

Enrolment. 

New  South  Wales  . . 

1,045,847 

Victoria 

811,720 

Queensland 

363,131 

South  Australia 

258,057 

Western  Australia  . . 

167,272 

Tasmania  . . 

106,829 

Commonwealth 

2,752,856 

The  number  of  alterations  in  the  Rolls  during  the  past  twelve 

months 

has 

exceeded  2,000,000,  and  represents  change  of  address  of  close  upon  1,000,000 
electors. 

COMPULSORY  VOTING  AT  THE  REFERENDUMS. 

An  Act  “ to  provide  for  Compulsory  Voting  at  the  Referendums  which  are 
submitted  to  the  Electors  during  the  Year  1915,”  was  passed  by  the  Federal 
Parliament,  and  Regulations  providing  the  machinery  for  the  operation  of  the 
Act  have  been  drafted.  Owing,  however,  to  the  suspension  of  the  Referendums, 
the  Act  will  not  have  any  force  or  effect. 

BY-ELECTION  FOR  THE  DIVISION  OF  WIDE  BAY. 

Consequent  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  Prime 
Minister,  of  his  scat  as  the  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Division  of  Wide  Bay,  the  Speaker  issued  a writ  on  the  2nd  November,  1915,  for 
the  election  of  a Member  for  the  Division. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  was  the  17th  November,  1915. 
The  following  candidates  were  nominated  : — 

Edward  Bernard  Cresset  Corser,  Merchant, 

Andrew  Thompson,  Farmer. 

The  polling  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  11th  December,  1915.  The  writ  i3 
-eturnable  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  16th  January,  1916. 
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NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  COMMONWEALTH  ELECTORAL  OFFICERS 
AND  DIVISIONAL  RETURNING  OFFICERS. 


Division. 


Location  of  Office. 


State  op  New  South  Wales. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer — J.  G.  McLaren,  Customs  House,  Sydney. 

;ank  of  Australasia  Chambers,  Argent- 
street,  Broken  Hill 
ummer-street,  Orange 
'own  Hall,  Newtown 


11  King-street,  Sydney 


Barrier 

Broken  Hill  . . 

P.  Robinson  . . ! 

Calare 

Orange 

G.  T.  Dumont  . . 

Cook 

Newtown 

E.  E.  Cupit  . . 

Cowper 

Grafton 

T.  H.  Wall  . . 

Dailey 

Rozelle 

H.  E.  Preston  .. . ' 

Darling 

Dubbo 

W.  Merrion 

East  Sydney 

Castlereagh- 

street 

J.  Metcalf 

Eden-Monaro 

Cooma 

W.  Walters 

Gwydir 

Narrabri 

J.  McGrath 

Hume 

Albury 

N.  E.  Litchfield  . . 

Hunter 

West  Maitland 

S.  F.  Colman 

Illawarra 

Wollongong  . . 

C.  M.  Black 

Lang 

Petersham  . . 

A.  T.  McShane  . . 

Macquarie  . . 

Bathurst 

R.  R.  Golsby 

Nepean 

Granville 

F.  Townsend 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

J.  E.  Stewart 

New  England 

Armidale 

C.  F.  M.. Travers. . 

North  Sydney 

North  Sydney 

A.  Williams 

Parkes 

Ashfield 

W.  E.  Grainger  . . 

Parramatta  . . 

Parramatta  . . 

L.  G.  Beattie 

Richmond 

Lismore 

J.  E.  McDonogh  . . 

Riverina 

Junee 

J.  Newman 

Robertson  . . 

Mudgee 

E.  Hume 

South  Sydney 

Redfern 

F.  J.  Clarke 

Wentworth  . . 

Waverley 

W.  N.  Rowse 

Werriwa 

Goulburn 

B.  G.  McKeon 

West  Sydney 

Lang 

M.  J.  D.  Page 
State  op  Viot 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer — R.  H.  Lawson,  M 

Balaclava 

Balaclava 

M.  M.  Fowles 

Ballaarat 

Ballarat 

W.  N.  Whidburn 

Batman 

Fitzroy  South 

C.  G.  Lake 

Bendigo 

Bendigo 

G.  J.  C.  Maxwell. . 

Bourke 

Brunswick 

South 

J.  C.  Jessop 

Corangamite . . 

Warrnambool 

J.  Dunn 

Corio 

Geelong 

H.  R.  Way 

Echuca 

Echuca 

W.  Black 

Fawkner 

Prahran 

R.  S.  Thomas 

Flinders 

Dandenong  . . 

W.  J.  Field 

Gippsland 

Sale 

G.  W.  Terrell  . . 

Grampians  . . 

Maryborough 

E.  E.  Allen 

Henty 

Malvern 

W.  H.  L.  Loughrey 

Indi 

Beechworth  . . 

W.  L.  Darlison  . . 

Kooyong 

Glenferrie 

0.  B.  H.  Root 

Sydney 

own  Hall,  Ashfield 

Hunter  Chambers,  George-street,  Parra- 
matta 

A.M.P.  Buildings,  Magellan-street,  Lismore 
Junee 

A.B.C.  Buildings,  Market-street,  Mudgee 
Regent-street,  Redfern 
173  Oxford-street,  Bondi  Junction, 
Waverley 

Government  Savings  Bank,  Montagu- 
street,  Goulburn 
211  George-street,  Sydney 


369  High-street,  St.  Kilda 
City  Hall,  Sturt-street,  Ballarat 
117  King  William-street,  Eitzroy 
London  Bank  Chambers,  6 Forrest-street, 
Bendigo 

360  Sydney-road,  Brunswick 

Timor-street,  Warrnambool 
Post  Office,  Geelong 
Post  Office,  Echuca 
Post  Office,  Prakran 
Lonsdale-street,  Dandenong 
Post  Office,  Sale 
Maryborough 

Tivoli  Theatre,  Glenf err ie -road,  Malvern 
Camp-street,  Beechworth 
Burwood-road,  Hawthorn 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Commonwealth  Electoral  Officers  and  Divisional  Returning 

Officers — •continued. 


Location  of  Office. 


Division. 

Chief  Polling 
Place. 

Divisional  Returning 
Officer. 

Maribyrnong 

Moonee  Ponds 

S.  Polglaze 

Melbourne  . . 

Latrobe 

C.  E.  A.  Miher  . . 

Melbourne 

Port  Mel- 

R. B.  Anderson  . . 

Ports 

bourne 

Wannon 

Hamilton 

C.  H.  G.  Anderson 

Wimmera 

Warracknabeal 

J.  A.  Bowe 

Yarra 

Richmond 

North 

P.  W.  Parkinson 

State  of  Victoria — continued. 

527  Mount  Alexander-road,  Moonee  Ponds 
Masonic  Chambers,  31  Collins-street,  Mel- 
bourne 

Town  Hall,  Port  Melbourne 

Post  Office,  Hamilton 
W arracknabeal 
183  Bridge-road,  Richmond 


State  of  Queensland. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer — R.  H.  Allars,  Desmond  Chambers,  Brisbane. 

Desmond  Chambers,  Brisbane 
Customs  House,  Rockhampton 
Southern  Cross  Hall,  Toowoomba 
Townsville 

Bow-street,  Charters  Towers 

Sandgate-road,  Albion 
Charleville 

Lands  Office,  Ipswich 
Kelly’s  Buildings,  Stanley-street,  South 
Brisbane 

Naval  Drill  Hall,  Maryborough 
State  of  South  Australia. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer — 0.  H.  Stephens,  Selborne  Chambers,  Pirie-street,  Adelaide. 


Brisbane 

Brisbane 

E.  A.  McCullagh  . . 

Cacricornix  . . 

Rockhampton 

W.  J.  Smout 

Darling  Downs 

Toowoomba  . . 

J.  Wilson 

Herbert 

Townsville  . . 

J.  Craig 

Kennedy 

Charters 

Towers 

J.  Rollston. 

Lilley 

Albion 

G.  E.  Driver 

Maranoa 

Charlevfile  . . 

J.  Cameron 

Moreton 

Ipswich 

W.  B.  Cumming  . . 

Oxley 

South  Brisbane 

W.  T.  Mott 

Wide  Bay 

Maryborough 

W.  H.  Graham  . . 

Adelaide 

Angas 

Barker 

Boothby 

Grey 

Hindmarsh 

Wakefield 


Adelaide 

G.  P.  Howue 

. Gawler 

H,  W.  Hilton  . . 

Glenelg 

F.  S.  Andrews 

Unley 

I.  Roach 

Petersburg  . . 

A.  G.  Davis 

Port  Adelaide 

P.  Sowton 

Kooringa 

G.  Horner 

Selborne  Chambers,  Pirie-street,  Adelaide 
Caxiton-road,  Gawler 
Glenelg 

Unley-road,  Unley 
Jervois-road,  Petersburg 
Lipson  and  Divett  streets,  Port  Adelaide 
Commercial-street,  Ivooringa 

State  of  Western  Australia. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer — J.  E.  Cathie,  St.  George’s  House,  St.  George’s-terrace,  Perth. 

Wainwright’s  Buildings,  Geraldton 
Princess  Chambers,  Market-street,  Pre- 
mantle 

Exchange  Buildings,  Hannan-street,  Kal- 
goorlie 

St.  George’s  House,  St.  George’s-terrace, 
Perth 

Victoria  and  Stephens  streets,  Bunbury 
State  of  Tasmania. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer — S.  Irwin,  Customs  House,  Hobart. 

Customs  House,  Launceston 


Council  Chambers,  Zeehan 
Commonwealth  Audit  Office,  Hobart 
Supreme  Court,  Hobart 
Deloraine 


Dampier 

Geraldton 

A.  C.  Twine 

Premantle 

Fremantle 

R.  H.  Bandy 

Kalgoorlie  . . 

Kalgoorlie 

J.  Roberts 

Perth 

Perth 

J.  Kniep 

Swan 

Bunbury 

H.  C.  Adams 

Bass 

Launceston 
East  (Albert 
Hall) 

W.  R.  Lisbey 

Darwin 

Zeehan 

J.  W.  Gatty 

Denison 

Hobart  East 

P.  A.  McDonald  . . 

Franklin 

Lindisfarne  . . 

A.  G.  Brammall  . . 

Wilmot 

Deloraine 

A.  R.  Cooke 
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METEOROLOGICAL  BUREAU. 

H.  A.  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Commonwealth  Meteorologist. 


The  following  is  a Progress  Report  of  the  work  of  the"  Meteorological  Bureau 
since  the  date  of  last  report : — 

DAILY  WEATHER  SERVICE. 

Daily  and  Monthly  Rainfall  Maps  distributed  from  the  Central  Office  . . 2,968 

Bulletins  : Victoria,  Inter-State,  and  River  Height  Reports  . . . . 8,532 

Daily  Weather  Charts  . . . . . . . . . . . . 10,312 

(Similar  Charts,  Maps,  and  Bulletins  have  also  been  distributed  from  each 

Divisional  Office.) 

Number  of  Specific  Weather  and  Ocean  Forecasts  issued  . . . . 827 

VERIFICATION  OF  FORECASTS. 


Percentage  verified  for  each  State  and  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  for  previous  months  : — 


State. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

90  months 
previous 
to  July. 

Western  Australia 

84-0 

86-0 

86-4 

87-0 

South  Australia 

83-4 

86-5 

84-0 

86-3 

Queensland  . . 

88-5 

88-5 

88-1 

88-6 

New  South  Wales 

90-8 

86-5 

88-0 

88-3 

Victoria 

84-1 

87-5 

87-5 

87-4 

Tasmania 

79-6 

86-6 

86-5 

84-4 

Ocean  Forecasts 

83-0 

82-8 

88-4 

85-1 

Commonwealth 

84-8 

86-3 

87-0 

86-7 

HEW  STATIONS  ESTABLISHED. 

Sixty-four  new  Rain  Stations  have  been  established  (36  in  Western  Australia, 
13  in  South  Australia,  3 in  Queensland,  7 in  New  South  Wales,  1 in  Victoria,  and 
4 in  Tasmania),  and  4 stations  have  been  closed.  One  new  Climatological  Station 
has  been  started  in  New  South  Wales. 

INSTRUMENTS  ISSUED  BY  THE  CENTRAL  BUREAU. 


Thermometers  (ordinary) 

„ (maximum)  . . . . . . . . 3 

„ (minimum)  . . . . . . . . 5 

„ (solar)  ..  .'.  ..  ..  1 

„ (aspirator)  . . . . . . . . 3 

Barometers  . . . • • • • • • • 1 

Barographs  . . . . • • • • • • 9 

Thermographs  . . . . . . • • • • 6 

Rain  Gauges  (ordinary)  . . . . . . 77 

,,  .,  (tropical)  ..  ..  ..  ••  2 
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Instruments  Issue!  by  the  Central  Bureau —continued. 


Rain  Measures  . . . . . . . . . . 164 

Hygrographs  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Thermometer  Screens  . . . . . . . . 6 

Wind  Vanes  . . . . . . . . 41 

Clinometers  . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Sunshine  Recorder  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Pluviograph  . . . . . . . . . „ 1 

Anemometers  . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Anemographs  . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Forecast  Flags  . . . . . . . . . . 4 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Australian  Monthly  Weather  Report. — The  distribution  of  the  August  to 
November,  1912,  numbers  to  the  foreign  exchange  list  has  been  completed.  The 
December  and  the  Annual  Summary  numbers  have  been  finally  revised  and  are 
now  being  printed,  and  the  proof  sheets  of  January,  1913,  have  been  checked. 

Results  of  Rainfall  Observations . — For  the  South  Australian  volume  the  greater 
portion  of  the  statistical  tabulations  of  the  records  for  750  stations,  up  to  the 
close  of  1914,  has  been  completed ; tables  showing  complete  monthly  records  for 
all  available  years  at  210  of  these  stations  have  been  prepared,  and  the  preparation 
of  maps,  tables,  and  diagrams  to  show  the  variations  from  year  to  year  of  the  mean 
rainfall  has  been  commenced. 

Bulletin  No.  10,  on  the  Relation  between  Cirrus  Directions  as  observed  in 
Melbourne,  and  the  approach  of  the  various  storm  systems  affecting  Victoria,  by 
E.  T.  Quayle,  B.A.,  has  been  printed,  and  copies  are  now  being  distributed  to  our 
foreign  exchange  list. 

The  memoir  on  “ Climate  Control  of  Production  in  Australia,”  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  the  necessary  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  memoir  on  “ Australian  Rainfall 
Characteristics  ” are  nearly  completed.  Illustrations  for  a first  report  on  Upper 
Air  Observations  are  completed,  and  the  text  is  in  progress. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

A number  of  special  reports  and  statistical  returns  have,  as  usual,  been  supplied 
to  Government  Departments,  the  press  and  others,  through  the  Central  Office  and 
each  of  the  Divisional  Offices. 

The  third  course  of  lectures  in  Meteorology  by  Mr.  Griffith  Taylor  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Military  Flying  School,  Point  Cook,  has  been  completed.  Eight 
officers  attended,  and  in  the  final  examination,  seven  of  them  passed  (four  with 
high  distinction). 

The  erection  of  anemometer  towers  at  several  stations  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  installation  of  anemographs  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer  of  the  Central  Staff. 

Five  requests  for  special  forecasts  of  Victorian,  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land weather  have  been  received  since  last  report. 

A meteorological  kiosk,  for  the  exhibition  of  weather  charts,  bulletins,  maps, 
&c.,  and  standard  meteorological  instruments,  has  just  been  erected  in  Swanston- 
street,  Melbourne,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  has  aroused  a considerable 
amount  of  interest.  Similar  kiosks  have  been  erected  in  Brisbane,  Hobart,  and 
Perth,  and  endeavours  are  being  made  to  find  suitable  sites  in  Sydney  and  Adelaide. 
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It  has  been  decided  to  temporarily  discontinue  the  meteorological  station  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  Governments  at  Macquarie  Island.  This 
station,  situated  some  980  miles  south-east  of  Tasmania,  was  first  established  by 
the  Commonwealth  Meteorological  Bureau  in  connexion  with  the  Mawson 
Antarctic  Expedition,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  of  considerable 
meteorological  value. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON. 

Following  on  the  mild  and  favorable  weather  of  the  winter  throughout  the 
agricultural  belt  of  southern  Australia,  the  spring  season  opened  with  rains  above 
the  normal  in  September  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  West  Australia,  most 
of  South  Australia,  Tasmania  (except  the  south-east  corner),  and  the  whole  of 
Victoria,  and  the  southern  half  of  New  South  Wales,  and  also  partially  relieved 
the  drought  conditions  in  Central  and  South-west  Queensland.  The  rains  did  not 
extend  to  Eastern  and  South-eastern  Queensland,  nor  the  north-east  quarter  of 
New  South  Wales. 

Since  September,  however,  there  has  been  a marked  falling  off  in  the  rainfall  of 
the  continent,  and  the  daily  charts  have  changed  to  the  dry  spring  type,  showing 
a continuous  succession  of  “ V ” low  pressures  over  southern  waters  (but  keeping 
too  far  south  and  moving  too  rapidly  to  affect  the  mainland)  and  weak  monsoonal 
influences  in  Northern  Australia.  Tasmania,  being  further  south,  came  more 
directly  within  the  disturbed  area,  and  October  there  was  a wet  and  very  favorable 
month. 

In  Eastern  Victoria,  and  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  New  South  Wales, 
October  rains  were  good  and  above  the  normal,  and  also  in  the  south-west  settled 
areas  of  West  Australia,  and  opportune  useful  showers  fell  in  South  Australia, 
Western  Victoria,  and  the  central  part  of  New  South  Wales,  but  extremely  dry 
conditions  were  experienced  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  New  South  Wales,  and  over 
practically  the  whole  of  Queensland. 

In  parts  of  Queensland,  the  reports  from  our  meteorological  observers  indicate 
that  the  drought  being  experienced  there  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
State  ; these  show  that  heavy  losses  of  stock  have  been  sustained  over  practically 
all  the  stock-raising  areas,  and  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  grass  and  surface 
water.  In  a few  cases,  cane  crops  give  promise  of  a fair  harvest,  but  in  general  all 
crops  are  a failure.  On  the  north  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  also,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  observers,  the  drought  is  one  of  the  worst  ever  experienced, 
stock  dying  in  many  parts,  grass  and  water  supplies  being  exhausted,  and  the 
dairying  industry  suffering  greatly.  Extensive  bush  fires  have  also  done  great 
damage. 

Further  south,  the  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  were  better,  and 
harvest  prospects  are  good  in  the  Riverina,  Central  and  Southern  Slopes. 
Elsewhere,  throughout  the  southern  States,  reports  in  general  show  a favorable 
outlook. 


NEW 


SOUTH  WALES. 


LANDS; 

PADS 

Postmaster-General’s  Department 

..o 

• • 

110 

Defence  Department  . . 

... 

• • 

• • 

112 

WORKS. 

Postmaster-General’s  Department 

. . . . 

• • 

314 

Defence  Department  . . 

. . 

• • 

121 

Trade  and  Customs  Department 

. . 

• • 

128 

(Note. — Services  under  £50  not 

included.) 
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LANDS  AND  WORKS. 


Colonel  P.  T.  Owen,  Director-General  of  Works. 

J.  T,  H.  Goodwin,  Acting  Director  of  Lands  and  Surveys. 
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POSTAL  SITES. 


Site. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Abermain  Post  Office.— Lot  14,  section  32,  acquired  from  the 
State  Government  on  the  11th  September,  1915.  Payment 
of  compensation  money  now  being  effected 
Botany  Post  Office. — Site  having  a frontage  of  120  feet  to 
Banksia-street  acquired  on  21st  August,  1915.  Claim 
for  compensation  to  hand,  and  receiving  attention 
Broken  Kill  Railway  Town  Post  Office. — The  State  Govern- 
ment has  been  asked  to  state  terms  under  which  the  area 
at  the  comer  of  Gypsum  and  Beryl  streets  may  be  acquired 
by  the  Commonwealth 

Bull!  Post  Office. — Approval  given  22nd  July,  1915,  to  acquire 
a site  having  of  about  75  feet  to  Main  South  Coast-road. 
Executive  approval  now  being  sought 
Chippendale  (Sydney)  Pole  Storage  Depot. — Approval  obtained 
to  acquire  a site  being  lots  15  to  18,  inclusive,  at  the  corner 
of  Dangar  and  Wiley  streets.  Action  being  taken  to 
obtain  Executive  approval.  Amount  of  compensation 
agreed  upon 

Coogee  Post  Office.— Site  at  the  corner  of  Belmore-road  and 
Mount-street  acquired  10th  July,  1915.  Claims  for  com- 
pensation now  awaited 

Corrimal  Post  Office. — Offers  received  in  response  to  advertise- 
ment receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Postal  Authorities 
Cronulla  Beach  Post  Office. — Action  proceeding  towards  the 
acquisition  of  site  suggested  by  Postal  Department 
East  Balmain  Post  Office.— Valuation  obtained  of  an  area  sug- 
gested by  the  Postmaster-General’s  Department 
Enmore  Pole  Depot.— A site  being  lots  1,  2,  and  3 with  frontage 
to  Salisbury -road  acquired  24th  July,  1915.  Claim  for 
compensation  to  hand,  and  receiving  attention 
Germanton  (Hol-brook)  Pest  Office. — Valuation  obtained  of 
site  suggested  by  the  Postal  Authorities 
Lawson  Post  Office.— Approval  given  to  acquire  site  having 
a frontage  of  66  feet  to  Bat  hurst-road.  Compensation 
money  agreed  upon.  Executive  approval  now  being 
_ sought 
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Postal  Sites — continued. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Military-road  (Sydney)  Post  Office. — Offers  received  in  response 
to  advertisement  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Postal 
authorities 

North  Sydney 

Oxford-street  (Sydney)  Post  Office. — Site  at  the  corner  of  Crown- 
street  and  Kell’s-lane  acquired  from  the  Sydney  Municipal 
Council  on  the  11th  November,  1915.  Amount  of  com- 
pensation money  agreed  upon,  and  action  being  taken  to 
effect  payment 

East  Sydney 

Rose  Bay  Post  Office. — Lots  40  and  41  at  the  intersection  of 
Old  South  Head-road  and  Wilberforce-avenue  acquired 
12th  June,  1915.  Claim  for  compensation  received,  and 
being  dealt  with 

Wentworth 

Strathfleld  Pole  Depot. — An  area  of  about  6 acres  acquired  on 
the  28th  October,  1915.  Compensation  money  agreed  upon, 
and  now  being  paid 

Nepean 

Surry  Hills  Post  Office. — Site  having  a frontage  of  44  feet  to 
Crown-street  acquired  19th  June,  1915.  Claim  for  com- 
pensation received,  and  negotiations  proceeding  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  shall  be  paid 

South  Sydney 

Thirroul  Post  Office. — Site  being  lots  26  and  27  having  about 
100  feet  frontage  to  Main  South  Coast-road  acquired  on 
the  7th  October,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation  now 
awaited 

Illawarra 

Tighe’s  Hill  Post  Office. — Matter  now  receiving  consideration 
of  Postmaster-General’s  Department 

Newcastle 

Toronto  Post  Office. — Approval  given  to  acquire  site  a frontage 
of  80  feet  to  Toronto  Boulevard.  Compensation  money 
agreed  upon.  Instructions  issued  for  survey  8th  October, 

1915 

Hunter 

Trundle  Post  Office. — Approval  given  to  acquire  a strip  having 
frontage  of  34  feet  to  Forbes-street  as  an  addition  to  the 
present  Post  Office  site.  Action  being  taken  to  obtain 
Executive  approval 

Calare 

Wagga  Wagga  Post  Office. — Approval  given  to  acquire  an 
additional  area  adjoining  the  present  site.  Negotiations 
now  proceeding  with  owners,  and  survey  being  effected 

Hume 

Waverley  Pole  Depot. — Site  having  a frontage  of  162  feet  to 
Porter -street  acquired  24th  July,  1915.  Claim  for  com- 
pensation received  and  being  dealt  with 

Wentworth 

Willow  Tree  Post  Office.- — Action  being  taken  to  acquire  site 
suggested  by  Postal  Department 

Gwydir 

Woy  Woy  Post  Office. — Approval  given  to  acquire  lots  43  and 
45,  having  a frontage  of  90  feet  to  the  main  thoroughfare. 
Amount  of  compensation  agreed  upon.  Instructions  to 
survey  issued  23.11. 1915 

Robertson 
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DEFENCE  SITES. 


Site. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Adamstown  Rifle  Range. — Question  of  acquiring  additional  land 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Defence  Department 
Armidale  Drill  Hall. — Executive  approval  being  sought  for  the 
acquisition  from  the  State  Government  of  a site  at  the 
corner  of  Faulkner  and  Dumaresq  streets.  Compensation 
agreed  upon 

Arnclifie  Drill  Hall.- — Site  at  the  corner  of  Empress,  Done,  and 
Eden  streets,  containing  an  area  of  2|  acres,  acquired 
6th  March,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation  received,  and 
negotiations  proceeding  with  the  claimants  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensations  which  shall  be  paid 
Baltina  Drill  Hall.— Approval  given  to  acquire  from  the  State 
Government  an  area  having  a frontage  to  Tamar -street. 
Plan  and  technical  description  now  awaited  in  order  to 
obtain  Executive  approval  in  the  matter 
Bathurst  Rifle  Range.- — -Site  containing  an  area  of  about  480  acres 
acquired  on  the  1st  April,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation 
received,  and  negotiations  proceeding  with  the  claimants 
as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  which  shall  be  paid 
Bull!  Rifle  Range  (Additions  to). — Allotments  20  to  25,  inclu- 
sive, acquired  on  the  1st  April,  1915.  Claims  for  com- 
pensation received,  and  negotiations  proceeding  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  shall  be  paid 
Chatswood  Rifle  Range. — An  area  of  about  108  acres  acquired 
on  the  15th  May,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation  received, 
and  negotiations  proceeding  as  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  paid 

Corowa  Drill  Hail. — Approval  given  to  acquire  a site  in  Denili- 
quin-road.  Technical  description  received  on  the  13th 
November,  and  Executive  approval  now  being  sought 
Dubbo  Drill  Hall. — Site  suggested  by  the  State  Government 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Defence  Authorities 
Glebe  Drill  Hall. — Site  having  a frontage  of  about  130  feet  to 
Hereford-street  acquired  17th  April,  1915.  Payment  of 
compensation  money  effected  8th  October,  1915 
Glebe  Drill  Hall  (Addition  to). — Approval  given  to  acquire  an 
area  as  an  addition  to  the  Drill  Hall  having  about  66  feet 
frontage  to  Hereford-street.  Action  being  taken  to  obtain 
Executive  approval 

Gosiord  Rifle  Range. — Negotiations  proceeding  with  the  Premier 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  an  area  of  about  17  acres 
involved  in  an  area  over  which  permissive  occupancy  is 
being  obtained 

Hornsby  Drill  Hall.— Acquisition  of  site  under  consideration 
Junee  Drill  Hall. — Site  having  frontages  to  Crawley  and  Market 
streets  acquired  on  13th  March,  1915.  Clains  for  com- 
pensation received,  and  negotiations  proceeding  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  shall  be  paid 
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Defence  Sites — continued. 


Site. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Leichhardt  Drill  Hall  (No.  1 Site). — Site  having  frontages  to 
Church  and  Glover  streets  and  Wharf-road,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  5 acres  acquired  on  the  1st  April,  1915. 
Compensation  agree'd  upon  and  now  being  paid 
Liverpool  Gravel  Fit. — An  area  of  about  7 acres,  being  block 
135,  section  3,  acquired  on  the  11th  September,  1915. 

. Claim  for  compensation  now  awaited 
Liverpool  Public  School  Buildings  and  Site. — Approval  given 
to  acquire  from  the  State  Government  the  old  Public 
School  building  at  Holdsworthy.  Executive  approval  now 
being  sought 

Manly  Rifle  Range. — Approval  given  to  acquire  an  area  of 
about  19  acres.  Instructions  for  survey  issued  9th  No- 
vember, 1915.  Negotiations  proceeding  with  owners  as 
to  price  required 

Miller’s  Point  Drill  Hall. — A site  having  a frontage  to  Lower 
Porth-street  acquired  on  the  15th  May,  1915.  Claim  re- 
ceived, and  negotiations  proceeding  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  shall  be  paid 
Molong  Drill  Hall. — Site  being  allotments  2 and  3,  section  24, 
in  Hill-street,  acquired  on  the  19th  June,  1915.  Action 
being  taken  to  effect  payment  of  the  compensation  money 
Mullumbimby  Rifle  Range.— An  area  suggested  by  the  Defence 
Department  containing  about  42  acres  acquired  on  the 
14th  October,  1915.  Claims  received  and  being  dealt 
with 

Narrabri  Drill  Hall. — Approval  given  to  accept  offer  of  State 
Government  to  sell  portion  of  Collins  Park.  Plan  and 
technical  description  now  awaited,  in  order  that  Executive 
approval  may  be  obtained. 

North  Sydney  Drill  Hall  (Site  No.  1). — Site  having  a frontage  of 
about  132  feet  to  Ernest-street  acquired  3rd  July,  1915. 
Compensation  agreed  upon  and  now  being  dealt  with 
North  Sydney  Drill  Hall  (No.  2 Site).— The  question  of  acquiring 
site  under  consideration 

Parkes  Drill  Hall. — Site  suggested  by  the  Defence  Department 
considered  unsuitable.  The  selection  of  a fresh  site  under 
consideration  of  Defence  Authorities 
Scone  Drill  Hall. — Offer  of  Trustees  of  School  of  Arts  to  sell 
School  of  Arts  property  accepted.  Action  now  being  taken 
to  obtain  Executive  approval 

Woollahra  Drill  Hall. — Report  awaited  as  to  suitability  of  a 
site  suggested  by  the  Defence  Authorities 
Young  Rifle  Range. — Acquisition  of  an  area  of  about  210  acres 
under  consideration  of  the  Defence  Authorities 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SITES. 

ACQUISITION  OF  AN  AREA  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  OBTAINING  BUILDIHS 
MATERIAL  FOR  USE  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  BUILDINGS  TO  BE  ERECTED 
FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH  IN  THE  FEDERAL  TERRITORY  AND  OTHER. 
PLACES. 

Fairy  Meadow.' — An  area  of  about  56  acres,  being  part  of  portion  167,  County  ©I 
Murray,  acquired  on  the  lOtli  April,  1915.  Claim  for  compensation  receives!.;,, 
and  being  dealt  with. 


POSTAL  WORKS. 


Work. 


Federal  Electors. 
Division. 


Aberdeen.— Painting  and  repairs — £70 — authorized.  Held  over 
pending  decision  re  additional  accommodation 
Abermain. — Erection  of  post  office.  Awaiting  site  plan 
Adaminaby.- — Repairs  and  painting — £106 — authorized.  De- 
layed owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  timber.  Work  about 
to  be  put  in  hand 

Ardlethan.— Erection  of  new  post  office — £1,800.  In  hand 
departmentally.  ' 01  completed 
Armidale.- — -Increased  accommodation — amended  estimate 
£4,415  18s.  6d. — with  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
Ashfield. — Covering  floor  of  switch  room- — -£107.  Approval 

given.  In  hand  departmentally,  and  '9  completed 
Ballina.— Additions,  &c.— £1,110— authorized.  Work  in  hand 
departmentally.  *75  completed 
Barraba. — Repairs,  &c. — £112  7s. — authorized.  Contract  let 
to  Steet  Bros.,  and  work  almost  completed 
Barringun. — Repairs,  painting,  &c. — £84 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  • 04  completed 
Bateman’s  Bay. — Painting  and  repairs — £65.  Contract  let  to 
J.  G.  Veitch— £26  3s. 

Beeeroft. — Erection  of  new  office — £1,300.  Papers  and  estimate 
with  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
Boomi. — Erection  of  new  office — £1,920  19s.  Contract  being 
let  to  R.  Wilson  and  Son — £1,920  19s. 

Botany.- — -Erection  of  new  building — £2,300.  Site  acquired. 

Papers  and  estimate  with  Deputy  Postmaster-General. 
Bowraville. — Alterations  and  additions — £250  -authorized. 

In  hand  departmentally,  and  *99  completed 
Brewarrina.- — Additional  accommodation  and  repairs  £848— 
authorized.  Approval  with  District  Inspector 
Bridge’s  Store — Additions — £45,000.  Working  plans  in  hand 
Burrell  Junction. — Erection  of  post  office  and  provision  of 
store— £1,540.  Work  completed 
Byron  Bay. — Telephone  exchange  erection — £490.  W ork  com- 
pleted 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Buffi. — Erection  of  post  office.  Awaiting  settlement  of  site  . . 
Sellata. — -Erection  of  post  office — £1,870.  Sketch,  plans,  &c., 
with  Deputy  Postmaster-General  for  approval 
feushgrove. — Additions — -£335.  Sketch  plans  with  Deputy 

Postmaster-General  for  approval  Work  deferred  at 
instance  of  Postal  Department 
Bar  wood — 

Electric  light,  power  for  motor,  &c. — £80 — authorized. 
Work  completed 

lino,  for  telephone  exchange — £53 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  '5  completed 
Barren  Junction. — Petrol  air  gas — £78 — authorized.  Contract 
let  to  Quirk’s  Ltd.— -£75.  Work  completed 
Blayney.— Petrol  air  gas — £115.  Approval  just  given  Specifi- 
cation almost  complete 

JBsmboka. — Painting  and  repairs — £142 — authorized.  In  hand 
department.ally.  '02  completed 
Campsis. — Erection  of  new  office — £2,000.  Approval  just 

given.  Working  plans  completed 
Canowindra. — Additions  and  alterations — £642 — authorized. 

Work  in  hand  departmentally  and  '45  completed 
Casino. — Additions,  &c. — £1,911 — authorized.  Work  com- 

pleted 

Chatswood — 

Additions  and  alterations — £335 — authorized.  Work  com- 
pleted 

Additions  to  telephone  exchange — £1,350 — authorized. 

Work  completed 
SMppendaie. — 

Erectiou  of  post  office — £1,420.  Just  approved.  Site 
gazetted.  Working  plans  completed 

Erection  of  postal  stables  and  motor  garage — £9,500.  Just 
approved.  Working  plans  commenced 
CoS’s  Harbor. — Air  gas  installation — £80 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  Quirk’s  Lighting  Co. — £75.  Work  com- 

pleted 

Condobolin. — Exchange-room — £360 — authorized.  Work  com- 
pleted 

€oogee. — Erection  of  post  office — £1,800.  With  Deputy  Post- 
master-General re  estimate 

Coonamble. — Additions  and  alterations — £123 — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  J.  D.  Ryan — £123.  Work  completed 
Cootamundra. — Additions  and  repairs — £1,000— authorized. 

Contract  let  to  Mitchell  Bros. — £998.  Work  completed 
Coraki. — Additions  and  alterations — £310 — authorized.  Work 
completed 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Cudal. — Additions  and  alterations' — £451 — authorized.  Work 

Calare 

in  hand  departmentally.  *95  completed 
Cumnock.- — Alterations  and  additions — £350  — authorized. 

Calare 

In  hand  departmentally.  *95  completed 
Charing  Cross. — Erection  of  post  office — £1,500.  Site  gazetted. 
Work  deferred  at  request  of  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General 

Wentworth 

Clifton. — Additions- — £110  — authorized.  In  hand  depart- 

Illawarra 

mentally,  and  • 9 completed 

Cowra. — Erect  room  for  mechanic — £285.  Action  deferred 

Calare 

at  request  of  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
Cessnock. — Alterations  and  additions — £440.  Preliminaries  in 

Hunter 

hand  in  anticipation  of  passing  Estimates 
Cooma. — Additions  and  alterations — £386.  Preliminaries  in  hand 
Coonamble.— Sanitary  accommodation  — £60  — authorized. 

Quotations  called  for  work 

Eden-Monaro 

Darling 

Chatswood  Island. — Renovations,  &c. — £113.  Approval  just 

given.  Specification  in  hand. 

Parramatta 

Dapto. — Minor  repairs  and  painting — £118  — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Illawarra 

Denman. — Additions  and  alterations — £302 — authorized.  In 

Robertson 

hand  departmentally.  ‘99  completed 
Dorrigo. — Drainage,  &c. — £93— authorized.  Contract  let  to 
G.  Corke  for  £75.  Work  completed 

Cowper 

Delungra.— Erection  of  post  office — £1,685.  Amended  plan  with 
Requisitioning  Department 

Gwydir 

Enngonia.— Repairs  and  painting — £93 — authorized.  Work 

Darling 

completed 

Eugowra.' — Additions — £340.  Preliminaries  in  hand 
Enmore. — Pole  depot.  Site  gazetted.  Approval,  £195,  being 
obtained 

Calare 

Cook 

Epping. — Pole  depot.  Site  just  gazetted.  Papers  and  estimate, 
£146,  with  Deputy  Postmaster-General 

Parramatta 

Finley. — Erection  — £1,400  — authorized.  Contract  let  to 
S.  Smith — £1,395  5s.  Work  completed 

Riverina 

Forbes. — Additions,  &c.— £1,880 — authorized  ; and  repairs, 
&c. — £83  10s. — authorized.  Contract  let  to  J.  J.  Peter- 

Calare 

son — £1,950.  Work  *98 completed 
Geuiie. — Erection  of  office  and  quarters — £1,875 — authorized. 
In  hand  departmentally  and  -1  completed 

Darling 

Gilgandra.- — New  telegraph  exchange-room  and  extension  main 
office — £360 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  R.  T.  Hill — 

Darling 

£339  6s.  *98  completed 

Goodooga. — Alterations  and  additions — £334  17s.  7d. — autho- 
rized. Contract  let  to  E.  Stanley — £334  17s.  7d.  Work 
completed 

Darling 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division . 

Grafton — 

Extension  of  operating  room — £232 — authorized.  Being 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  other  work 
Alterations — £742 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  Strauss 

Cowper 

Bros. — £742.  Work  '8  completed.  Completion  delayed  re 
extension  of  operating  room 
Grenfell. — Alterations — £575.  Working  plans  in  hand 
Gulgong. — Kalsomining  and  painting  office  and  quarters — £65 
— authorized.  Work  jin  hand  departmentally,  and  *8 

Werriwa 

Robertson 

completed 

Gunnedah. — Bepaiis  to  bedroom,  and  provide  two  new  1,000- 
gallon  tanks — £298  15s. — authorized.  Contract  let  to  W. 
G.  Westerweller  cancelled  and  tender  of  T.  J.  Bowen — 

Gwydir 

£298  15s.' — to  be  accepted 

Guyra.- — Erection  of  storeroom — £75 — authorized.  Tender 

of  A.  D.  Hutton — £69 — accepted 

New  England 

Guildford.- — Erection  of  post  office.  Site  gazetted 

Haymarket— 

New  office — £2,750.  Site  not  yet  settled 
Remodelling  front  of  old  premises — £150 — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Additional  accommodation  and  private  boxes — £220.  Work 

Nepean 
East  Sydney 

completed 

Kurst  villa. — Additions  and  alterations — £465 — authorized. 

Illawarra 

Work  completed 

Hamilton — 

Newcastle 

Erection  of  store — £800.  Fresh  sites  being  advertised  for 

Repairs  to  post  office — £50.  Tender  of  J.  Head — £50 — 
accepted.  Work  completed 

Homebush. — Lino,  for  switch  room- — £61.  Authorized.  In 
hand  departmentally,  and  ' 5 completed 

Nepean 

Howlong. — Painting  and  repairs — £65.  Authorized.  Tender 

Hume 

of  W.  Murdoch — £65 — accepted 
Inverell. — Minor  repairs,  &c. — £80 — authorized.  Minor  repairs 
complete.  Other  work  in  hand  by  Council 

Gwydir 

Jerilderie. — Painting  and  repairs — £98.  Authorized.  Contract 

Riverina 

let  to  E.  Burwood — £98.  Work  completed 
Kempsey. — Additions — £500 — authorized.  In  hand  depart- 

mentally. *8  completed 

Cowper 

Killara. — Erection  new  office — £1,800.  Revised  plans  with 
Deputy  Postmaster-General 

Parramatta 

La  Perouse. — Erection  of  post  office.  Site  gazetted 
Lawrence. — Erection  of  washhouse — £55- — authorized.  Carried 

South  Sydney 
Cowper 

out  departmentally.  Work  completed 
Lawson. — Erection  of  post  office  — £1,750.  Awaiting 

site 

Macquarie 
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Postal  Works — continued,. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Leichhardt — 

Alterations  and  additions  — £515 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Repairs  and  renovations — £90.  Authorized.  Carried  out 
departmentally.  Work  completed 

Lidcombe — 

Lino,  for  telephone  exchange — £53.  Authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  '95  completed 

Foundation  pier  for  gas  engine — £65.  Authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Lismore. — Painting  and  repairs — £200 — authorized.  Still  held 
up  pending  completion  of  other  work 

Lockhart— 

Additions— £176 — authorized.  Work  completed 

Alterations — £190.  Approval  given.  Working  plans  com- 
plete 

Macksville. — Erection  of  post  office— £1,650.  Amended  esti- 
mate with  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
Manly.- — Pole  storage  yard.  Awaiting  settlement  of  site 
Menindie. — Repairs,  &c. — £55 — authorized.  Amended  esti- 

mate with  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
Millthorpe. — Erect  two  additional  rooms — £265— authorized. 
Work  completed 

Moree. — Alterations — £110- — authorized.  Work  completed  . . 
Moruya. — Additions  and  alterations — £518.  Working  plan  com- 
l®5  pleted.  Requisition  to  hand  from  Postal  Department 
Mosman. — Wire  screen  to  windows  of  telephone  exchange — 
£75 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  R.  S.  Messent — 

£69  2s.  9d.  ’85  completed 

Murrumhurra. — Air  gas  installation — £120 — authorized.  Con- 

tract let  to  Booty,  Croaker  Co. — £120.  Work  completed 
Narrabri.  — Installation  air  gas  system — £126  10s.  Just 
authorized.  Contract  to  be  let  to  Quirk’s  Ltd. — £126  10s. 
Newcastle. — Ventilation  in  basement — £305.  Contract  let  to 
Austral  Ventilating  Coy. — £235.  Work  completed 
North  Sydney — 

Additions  to  telephone  exchange— £2,685.  Still  awaiting 
decision  re  equipment 

Pole  yard — £540 — authorized.  Work  completed 
Nowra. — Additions  for  telephone  exchange — £525 — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Gaklands. — Erection — £1,700.  Paper  with  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General  as  to  size  of  building,  &c.  Work  deleted  from 
draft  Estimates,  1915-16 


Dailey 


Nepean 


Richmond 

Hume 


Cowper 

North  Sydney 
Barrier 

Macquarie 

Gwydir 

Eden-Monaro 

North  Sydney 

Werriwa 
Gwydir 
North  Sydney 
North  Sydney 

Eden-Monaro 

Riverina 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Divisions. 


Oxford-street. — Erection  of  post  office — £2,115.  Site  acquired 
Paddington. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £3,500.  Still 

awaiting  report  from  Deputy  Postmaster-General  re 
amended  estimate 

Pambula. — Repairs  and  painting — £75 — authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Parkes. — Erection  of  lumber  room — £92 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  Dean  Bros. — £90  10s.  *99  completed 

Parramatta.- — Lino,  for  switch  room — £75 — authorized.  In 
hand  departmentally,  and  '5  completed 
Petersham. — Additions  to  telephone  exchange — £1,975.  Ques- 
tion of  additional  land  under  consideration 
Pyrmont.  — Painting  — £66  — authorized.  Work  completed 
departmentally 

Queanbeyan. — Repairs  and  improvements — £70 — authorized. 

Work  in  hand  departmentally.  *9  completed 
Quirindi — Repairs  and  renovations — £72 — authorized.  Contract 
let  to  D.  G.  Pryor — £64  17s.  6d.  Work  ‘45  completed 

Redfern— 

Additional  sanitary  accommodation  — £125  — authorized. 
Completed  departmentally 

Painting  and  repairs — £145.  Authorized.  In  hand  depart- 
mentally, and  '97  completed 

Rockdale. — Additions — £180.  P.M.G.  approved  of  amended 
plan.  Work  deferred  till  passing  of  1915—16  Estimates 
Lideombe.  — Erection  — £1,250.  Requisition,  &c.,  with 
D.P.M.G.  Working  plans  just  completed 
Rose  Bay. — Erection  of  post  office — £1,650.  Site  gazetted. 
Work  deferred  for  twelve  months  at  request  of  Deputy 
Postmaster-General 

Roseville. — Erection — £1,400.  Site  gazetted 

Ryde— 

Erect  telephone  exchange — £1,750 — authorized.  Work 

completed 

Extension  of  mail  room — £340- — authorized.  In  hand  de- 
partmentally. '07  completed 

Scone. — -Additions  and  alterations — £680 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  Practically  completed 
Singleton. — Alterations  and  repairs — £375 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  ' 98  completed 
Sunny  Corner. — Repairs  and  painting — £112  10s.- — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Surry  Hills. — Erection — £1,760.  Site  gazetted 
Sydney. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £2,000  (towards 
£23,000) — authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally. 

All  rubbish  cleared  from  site 


East  Sydney 
East  Sydney 

Eden-Monaro 

Calare 

Parramatta 

Lang 

West  Sydney 
Eden-Monaro 
Gwydir 
South  Sydney 


Illawarra 

Nepean 

Wentworth 

Parramatta 

Parramatta 


Robertson 

Robertson 

Richmond 

South  Sydney 
Sydney 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Sydney  General  Post  Office — 

Alterations  to  posting  apertures — £408 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Strengthening  cable  chute — £400 — authorized,  and  provision 
of  fire  appliances — £425 — authorized.  Work  taken  out 

of  State  Public  Works  Department’s  hands.  To  be  put 
in  hand  departmentally 

Motor  garage — £180.  Amended  estimate  to  D.P.M.G. 

Re-fitting  automatic  devices  to  lifts — £245 — authorized. 
Contract  let  to  Standard  Waygood  Ltd. — £242  10s.  Work 
completed 

Iron  rack  in  workshop — £70 — authorized.  Requisition  can- 
celled by  Deputy  Postmaster-General.  Work  not  to  be 
proceeded  with 
Sydney  Parcels  Post — 

Alterations  to  allow  removal  of  all  sorting  from  G.P.O.  to 
this  building — £10,000 — authorized.  Work  carried  out  de- 
partmentally, excepting  contract  for  lifts,  let  to  Edmiston 
and  O’Neill.  All  work  completed 

Pigeon  holes,  blinds,  Ac.,  for  Mail  Branch— £100 — authorized. 
Contract  let  to  W.  C.  Fidden  for  £83  5s.  Work  completed 

Power  for  wax  heaters,  &c.' — £60.  Work  completed 

Furniture  and  fittings  for  Mail  Branch — £200  (towards  £760) 
— authorized.  Contracts  let  to  Standard  Waygood  for  £121, 
to  E.  Wright  and  Son  for  £365  2s.  9d.,  Toogood  and 
Jones  £46  16s.  9d.,  Hammersley  Jones  £59  2s.  6d.  All 
work  completed 

Lino,  for  four  rooms — £155.  Approval  given.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  ‘3  completed 
Tamworth. — Erection  of  storeroom,  &c. — £230.  In  hand 

departmentally,  and  ‘6  completed 
Tweed  Heads. — Additions  to  post  office — £220.  Working  plans 
well  in  hand 

Thirroill. — Erection — £1,500.  Site  just  approved 
Trunkey  Creek.- — Repairs  and  painting  — £135.  Approval 
just  given.  Work  being  put  in  hand  departmentally 
Ulmarra.- — Additions — £410- — authorized.  Additional  work — 
(estimated  £130)  approved.  Work  completed 
Vaucluse.- — 

Tar  paving  yard — £100 — authorized.  Work  completed 

Lino,  for  Telephone  Exchange — £59 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  "9  completed 

Foundation  pier  for  gas  engine — £66 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted departmentally 

Tarpaving  and  kerbing  at  telephone  exchange  — £63  3s.  8d. 
Approved.  Carried  out  by  Waverley  Municipal  Council. 
Work  completed 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

East  Sydney 


South  Sydney 


New  England 

Richmond 

Illawarra 

Macquarie 

Cowper 

Wentworth 
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Postal  Works — continued. 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Walcha. — New  mail  room — £335 — authorized.  Working  plans 
in  hand.  Contract  being  let  to  Waller  and  Son — £335 

New  England 

Walgett. — Additions  and  alterations  to  post  office — £340.  Re- 
quisition endorsed  with  estimate  and  forwarded  to  Deputy 
Postmaster-General 

Gwydir 

Wallsend-Piattsburg. — Renovations  and  repairs — £59  15s.  6d. — 
authorized.  Contract  let  to  W.  Timmins — £59  15s.  6d. 

Newcastle 

Warialda. — Repairs,  &c. — £255 — authorized.  Contract  let  to 
G.  H.  Edmonds — £186  3s.  Work  completed 

Gwydir 

Warren. — Alterations — £120 — authorized.  Work  completed  . . 

Waverley — 

Darling 

Wentworth 

Additions  to  telephone  exchange — £375 — Building  not  to  be 
gone  on  with  until  contract  is  let  for  equipment 
Pole  Depot.  Site  acquired 

Wellington. — Additional  sanitary  accommodation — £57 — autho- 

Calare 

rized.  Contract  let  to  R.  T.  Hill — £40.  "6  completed 

West  Kempsey. — Repairs  and  painting — £195 — authorized. 
In  hand  departmentally.  '7  completed 

Cowper 

Weston. — Erection  of  office  and  quarters — £1,605.  In  hand 
departmentally 

Hunter 

Windsor — 

Additions  and  alterations — £226.  In  hand  departmentally, 
and  '9  completed 

Painting  and  repairs — £125.  In  hand  departmentally,  and 
•25  completed 

Nepean 

Wingham. — Room  for  exchange — £350.  Approval  just  given. 

Cowper 

Working  plans  in  hand 

Wollongong. — Painting,  &c. — £162 — authorized.  In  hand 

Illawarra 

departmentally.  * 9 completed 

Young. — Additions  and  repairs — £352 — authorized.  Working 
drawings  almost  completed 

Werriwa 

DEFENCE  WORKS. 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Adamstown — 

Newcastle 

Fencing — £195 — authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Forming  deviation  old  road,  fencing,  &c. — £54 — autho- 
rized. Completed  departmentally 
Abermain. — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Sketch  plans  prepared. 
Requisition  with  Defence  Department  for  approval 

Hunter 

New  South  Wales — continued. 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Albury — 

Additional  office  accommodation,  &c.,  at  drill  hall — £750 — 
authorized.  Work  completed 

Erection  of  drill  hall.  Site  gazetted. 

Armidale. — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Bequisition  with  Defence 
Department  for  approval.  Sketch  plans  prepared 
Arncliffe. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,170 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Ashfield. — Furniture  for  drill  hall — £80  10s.  Approved. 
Contract  let  to  Toogood  and  Jones — £72  19s.  '75  com- 

pleted 

Ballina. — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Site  just  approved 
Bathurst. — Excavate  and  form  mantlet — £260— -(towards 

£1,660) — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  '8 
completed 
Bega — 

Additions  to  drill  hall — £260 — authorized.  Work  com- 

pleted 

Painting  drill  hall— £60.  In  hand  departmentally,  and  "6 
completed 

Belmore.- — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,885 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Bulli. — Additions  to  rifle  range.  Site  acquired  . . 

Burwood — 

Erect  drill  hall.  Bequisition  with  Defence  Department  for 
approval 

Furniture  for  drill  hall — £95 — authorized.  Contract  let  to 

Toogood  and  Jones — -£63  15s.  Work  completed 
Cessnoek. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £880 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  *6  completed 
Chatswood — Construction  of  rifle  range — £5,350.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  'll  completed 
Chowder  Bay — 

Septic  tank  system — £68 — authorized.  Work  completed 

Fencing  and  gates  B.A.E. — £135 — authorized.  Work  com- 

pleted departmentally 

Circular  Quay. — Furniture  and  fittings — £160 — authorized. 

Work  in  hand  departmentally.  *99  completed 
Cockatoo  Island.- — Telegraph  line  to  G.P.O. — £100.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Cobar.- — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,300.  Bequisition  with 
Military  Commandant 

Cooma. — Erection  of  three  additional  rooms — £176 — -authorized. 
Work  completed 

Cootamundra- — Provide  latrines  at  rifle  range — £67.  Work 
completed  departmentally 


Hume 

New  England 

Lang 

Parkes 

Bichmond 

Macquarie 

Eden-Monaro 


Parkes 

Illawarra 

Parkes 


Hunter 
Parramatta 
North  Sydney 

East  Sydney 
West  Sydney 
Darling 
Eden-Monaro 
Hume 
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New  South  Wales — continued. 


Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Coraki. — Erection  drill  hall — £865 — authorized.  In  hand  de- 
partmentally,  and  *1  completed 
Corrimal. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £995.  Requisition  with 
Defence  Department  for  approval 
Cowra. — Erect  drill  hall — £300  (towards  £1,212) — authorized. 

Not  to  he  proceeded  with  at  present 
Darling  Island  Ordnance  Store. — Provide  and  fix  stout  wire 
netting  to  lift  well.  Work  completed 
Darling  Island. — Wood  blocking  yard  at  victualling  depot — 
£1,970 — authorized.  Held  over  for  six  months 
Deniliquin. — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Awaiting  settlement  of 
site 

Dorrigo. — -Construct  rifle  range.  Land  acquired.  No  requisi- 
tion yet  to  hand 

Dubbo — 

Erect  drill  hall — £1,126 — authorized.  Work  *3  completed. 

Now  held  up  pending  decision  as  to  fresh  site 
Shelter  shed,  telephone  service,  &c.  — ■ £87  — - authorized. 
Work  completed 

East  Maitland. — Painting  drill  hall  externally.  Contract  let 
to  J.  Head — £63.  Work  completed 
Eden. — Construction  of  rifle  range.  Site  acquired 
Edgecliffe.  — Shelving  in  store  room  — £90  — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Forbes  Drill  Kail — Supply  of  furniture — £70 — authorized. 
Supply  completed 

Garden  Island- 

Supply  of  5-ton  crane.  Contract  let  to  M.  C.  Coates — £745 
New  floor  in  electrical  workshop — £90 — authorized.  Being 
carried  out  by  Navy  Department  from  Defence  votes. 
Work  completed 

Extension  of  boat  repairing  shed  — £240  — authorized. 
Work  completed 

New  fitting  shops  for  engineers  — £1,875  — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Runways  in  gun  mounting  store — £340 — authorized.  Con- 
tracts let  (for  trolley  blocks) — £84 — to  F.  R.  Perrot,  and 
(for  steel  joists)  to  Sydney  Steel  Co. — £248  10s.  6d. 
Work  completed 

Provision  of  traveller  in  coal  store — £295 — authorized. 
Contracts  (for  cranes)let  to  J.  E.  Toole  and  Co. — £114 — 
and  (for  traveller  brackets)  to  Structural  Engineering  Co. 
— £16  5s. 

Closing  in  verandahs  at  Chart  Office — £135.  Papers  with 
Naval  Department 

George’s  Head — Septic  Tank — £723 — -authorized.  Work  in 
hand  departmentally,  and  '2  completed 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Richmond 

Illawarra 

Calare 

West  Sydney 
West  Sydney 
Riverina 
Cowper 
Darling 

Hunter 

Eden-Monaro 

Wentworth 

Calare 

East  Sydney 


North  Sydney 
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Defence  V/orks — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


George’s  Heights. — Quarters  of  R.A.E. — Painting  externally — 
£134.  Work  completed 

Gleb  3.- — -Erection  of  drill  hall — £2,280.  Requisition  with 

estimate  to  District  (Commandant 

Glen  Innes. — -Erect  drill  hall. — £300  (towards  £840) — -approved. 
Work  deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Goat  Island. — -Overhaul  and  repair  receiving  shed  at  magazine 
— £60 — authorized.  Work  now  unnecessary  and  not  to 
be  carried  out 

Goulburn — Erect  drill  hall — £250  (towards  £2,250) — authorized. 
Work  deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Grafton.- — Erect  drill  hall — £2,095 — authorized.  In  hand  de- 
p art  mentally.  *8  completed.  Contract  let  for  steelwork 
to  Sydney  Steel  Coy.  for  £166  10s. 

Granville. — -Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,750 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Homebush.- — Erection  drill  hall — £1,800 — authorized.  In  hand 

departmentally.  ‘95  completed.  Contract  let  for  supply 
of  joinery  to  Excelsior  Joinery  Co.  for  £104  10s. 

Hurstville. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £930 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Inverell. — Erect  drill  hall — £300  (towards  £900) — -authorized. 

Action  deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Junes,- — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,235 — authorized.  Work 
deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Katoomba- — Erect  drill  hall — £850 — authorized.  Work  com- 
pleted 

Kiama. — Reconstruct  mantlet — £291  10s.  Work  completed  . . 

Leichhardt. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £2,810 — authorized.  Work 
completed  departmentally 

Lisraore. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £2,060 — authorized.  Work 

deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Liverpool — 

Forming,  ballasting,  &c.,  on  road  to  rifle  range — £3,820- — 
authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *35  completed 
Furniture  for  Remount  Depot — £55 — authorized.  Supplied 
by  Toogood  and  Jones.  Supply  complete 
Construction  of  rifle  range — £5,000  (towards  £15,000) — 
authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  ‘37  completed 
Erection  of  drill  hall.  Site  leased.  Works  Director,  N.S.W., 
taking  preliminary  action 

Erection  of  two  S.A.A.  Stores — -£900  (towards  £3,900) — 
authorized.  In  hand  departmentally;  work  "65  com- 
pleted £ 

Forage  barn — £60 — authorized.  Carried  out  by  Defence 

Department  Work  completed 


North  Sydney 
West  Sydney 
New  England 

West  Sydney 

Werriwa 

Cowper 

Nepean 

Nepean 

Illawarra 

Gwydir 

Riverina 

Macquarie 

Illawarra 

Dailey 

Richmond 

Nepean 
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New  South  Wales — continued. 


Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Li  verp  o ol — continued . 

Construct  two  forage  stores  and  make  roads  at  Remount 
Depot — £700  (towards  £1,500) — authorized  In  hand  de- 
partmentally and  ' 5 completed 
Remount  Depot — Erect  ten  loose  boxes — -£285 — authorized. 
Working  plant  just  completed 

Forming  road  to  German  Concentration  Camp — £2,735. 
In  hand  departmentally.  • 25  completed 

Nepean 

Long  Bay. — Erect  rifle  rests  on  sods  in  form  of  parapet — 
£75 — authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 

South  Sydney 

Marrickville — 

Erection  of  second  drill  hall — £2,250 — -authorized.  Work 
completed 

Gun  park  and  A.E.A.  building.  Contract  for  steelwork  let 
to  Structural  Engineering  Co. — £760  8s. 

Lang 

Middle  Head — 

Construct  B.C.  and  E.L.D.  station — £500 — authorized.  Plans 
in  hand  by  Defence  Department 

Septic  tank — £876 — approved.  In  hand  departmentally 
and  • 5 completed 

Erection  of  huts  for  A.G.A. — £2,590 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally  and  • 25  completed 

North  Sydney 

Miller’s  Point. — Erection  of  drill  hall- — -£4,120.  Not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  present 

West  Sydney 

Moiong. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,115.  Sketch  plans  with 
Defence  Department 

Calare 

Moore  Park. — Grade  and  lay  tar  paving — £70.  Completed 

departmentally 

East  Sydney 

Mullumbimby — 

Erection  of  drill  hall — £925 — authorized.  Contract  let  for 
joinery  to  Lilyfield  Joinery  Co, — £70.  Erection  in  hand 
departmentally  and  '75  completed 
Construction  of  rifle  range — £250  (towards  £400) — authorized. 
In  hand  departmentally 

Richmond 

Muswellbrook. — Erect  drill  hall — £333  (towards  £833) — autho- 
rized. Work  deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Robertson 

Narrabri. — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Report  on  building  site  just 
received 

Gwydir 

Newcastle- 

Erect  boat  shed  and  slipway — £1,910 — authorized.  Tenders 
called.  Lowest  tender  approved  for  acceptance,  but 
tenderer  has  since  withdrawn 

Pier  and  landing  jetty — £350 — authorized.  Contract  let  to 
J.  S.  Gam — £299  2s.,  and  '95  completed 

Newcastle 

Newington. — Repair  and  renew  timber  on  wharf — £95  — 
authorized.  Work  in  hand  by  departmental  labour 

Lang 

New  South  Wales — continued. 
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Defenc-3  Works — continued . 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

North  Head. — Erection  barrack  accommodation — £7,000.  Not 
to  be  proceeded  with  this  financial  year 

North  Sydney 

North  Sydney — 

Erect  drill  hall  (Ernest-street) — £300  (towards  £1,810) — 
authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  '83  completed 
Erect  drill  hall  (Carlow-street).  Reports  on  site  being 
obtained 

North  Sydney 

Parramatta. — Install  electric  light  on  parade  ground — £65 — 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 

Parramatta 

Randwick — 

Raise  200-yards  firing  mound — £185 — authorized.  Work 
completed 

Furniture  for  drill  hall — £89  4s.  Contract  let  to  Toogood 
and  Jones,  11th  November 

South  Sydney 

Rusheutters’  Bay — 

Erect  Naval  drill  hall — £1,200.  With  District  Naval  Officer 
for  approval.  Action  suspended  at  instance  of  Defence 
Department 

Lengthening  jetty— £225.  Carried  out  by  Harbor  Trust. 
Work  completed 

Additional  sanitary  accommodation — £125 — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Awning  or  roofed  verandah  at  Naval  Depot — £235.  In 
hand  departmentally.  '15  completed 
Erect  iron  fence — £60.  Awaiting  approval 
Erect  upper  storey  to  gun  shed — £250.  With  District  Naval 
Officer 

East  Sydney . 

Ryde. — Erect  drill  hall— £1,730.  Not  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
present 

Parramatta 

Scratchley  Fort- 

Painting — £185  ; enclose  verandah — £84.  Repairs  and 

maintenance — £235— authorized.  Work  in  hand  depart- 

mentally. ’9  completed 

Fencing  defence  reserve  — £85  — authorized.  In  hand 

O 

departmentally.  -7  completed 

Newcastle 

South  Head — 

Construct  B.  C.and  E.L.D.  station — £400 — authorized.  In 
hand  departmentally.  ‘5  completed 

9'2-in.  gun  emplacement — £5,000.  Awaiting  decision  re 
matter  of  site 

Huts  for  engineers  A.G.A. — £800  (towards  £1,800) — autho- 
rized. In  hand  departmentally.  '5  completed. 

New  range  in  men’s  kitchen — £53.  Work  completed 

departmentally 

Wentworth  . 

South  Head  Defences. — Erect  G.I.  pipe  fence  around  main 
passages  of  6-in.  Q.F.C.  Battery — £70 — authorized.  In 

hand  departmentally.  Work  completed 

Wentworth 
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New  South  'WAL^s—continued. 


Defence  Works—  continued. 


Work. 


Spectacle  Island — 

Residence  of  officer-in-charge — £900 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  *95  completed 
Silver  test  house — -£90 — authorized.  Work  in  hand  depart- 
mentally. ’99  completed 

Alterations  and  additions  to  guard  house — £1,700 — autho- 
rized. In  hand  departmentally.  *95  completed 
Erection  of  changing  room — £350 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  *95  completed 
Additions  to  offices — £670.  Amended  sketch  to  Requisition- 
ing Department 

©rains  and  general  inspection — £200 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  *8  completed 

Stockton  Fort. — Pumping  plant — £100 — authorized.  Specifica- 
tion with  Defence  Department  for  approval 

Sydney  Victoria  Barracks — 

Overhaul  fire  service — £140 — authorized.  Completed  depart- 
mentally 

Renew  large  entrance  gates  at  back — £60 — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  J.  Connelly  for  £33.  Work  completed 
Repairs  to  saddlers’  shop,  R.A.F.A.  stables — £250 — autho- ; 
rized.  Work  completed 

Repairs,  &c.,  to  officers’  quarters — £75 — authorized.  In 
hand  departmentally.  *9  completed 
Additional  ventilation  Garrison  Hospital — £55- — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally. 

Electric  lighting  at  hospital — £200 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally  and  *35  completed 

Tamworth. — Erect  drill  hall — £300  (towards  £893) — authorized. 
Site  gazetted.  Specification  prepared.  Work  deferred  at 
instance  of  Defence  Department 

Wagga  Wagga. — Erection  gun  park,  &c. — £1,690 — authorized. 
Work  in  hand  departmentally.  *87  completed.  Contract 
let  for  joinery  to  State  Timber  Yard  for  £91  10s.  3d. 

Warafah. — Erection  of  drill  hall. — £200  (towards  £836) — autho- 
rized. Work  deferred  at  instance  of  Defence  Department 

Waterloo. — Erect  drill  hall — £1,720.  Not  to  be  proceeded  with 
at  present 

West  Walisend. — Construction  of  rifle  range — £400.  Work 

completed 

Windsor.- — Construct  mantlet  stop-butt,  &c.  on  rifle  range 
— £690 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally  and  *95 
completed 

Wollongong — Erect  drill  hall.  Site  not  yet  acquired 

Wyalong  Drill  Hall. — Erection — £890 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  *5  completed 

Yass. — Erect  drill  hall — £1,145 — authorized.  In  hand  depart- 
mentally and  *3  completed 


Federal  Electoral 
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Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

North  Head  Quarantine  (Sydney) — 

Steam  disinfector — £2,760 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  J. 

North  Sydney 

O’Grady  for  £2,760. 

Steam  piping,  tanks,  &c.,  for  baths,  laundry,  and  disinfecting 
plant' — £1,113 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *89 
completed 

Erection  of  posts  and  rails,  tar  paving,  &c. — £95 — authorized. 

In  hand  departmentally.  Work  completed 
Steam  engine,  complete  ; pump,  on  order ; and  electric  light- 
ing— £2,350 — authorized.  Work  in  hand.  *88  completed 
Demolition  of  buildings  and  re-erection  as  kitchen  and  mess- 
room — £405 — authorized.  Work  completed 
Quarters  for  staff — £430 — authorized.  Work  completed 
Erection  of  luggage  shed  and  annexe — £3,450 — authorized. 

Work  in  hand  departmentally,  and  *79  completed 
Sewering  staff  cottages — £1,009 — authorized.  In  hand  de- 
partmentally, and  ’73  completed 
Billiard-room — £658 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally. 
*89  completed 

Erect  boat  shed — £97  10s. — authorized.  Completed  depart- 
mentally 

Renovations  to  cottage — £470 — authorized.  In  hand  de- 
partmentally and  '2  completed. 

Easing  footpath  to  hospital — £225 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally  and  ’12  completed 
Easing  grade  of  road — £52 — authorized.  In  hand  depart- 
mentally. °9  completed.  Will  be  completed  when  easing 
footpath  to  Hospital  is  finished 
Erect  verandah  at  cottage,  &c. — £105.  Completed  de- 

partmentally 

Sydney  Customs  House. — Alterations — £25,000.  Requisition 
with  Customs  Department.  Working  plans  half  finished. 
Arrangements  being  made  with  State  Government  to  have 
Shipping  Office  vacated  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  woik 
may  be  put  in  hand 

East  Sydney 
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VICTORIA. 


POSTAL  SITES. 


Site. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Bendigo  Post  Office.- — Approval  given  to  purchase  from  the  State 
Government  property  adjoining  the  present  Post  Office. 
Amount  of  purchase  money  agreed  upon.  Executive  ap- 
proval now  being  sought 

Footscray  Pole  Depot.- — Postmaster-General’s  Department  re- 
quests that  matter  remain  in  abeyance  for  twelve  months 
Heidelberg  Post  Office. — Property  formerly  leased  by  the  Com- 
monwealth acquired  on  the  4th  November,  1915.  Claim 
for  compensation  received  and  being  dealt  with 
Northcote  Telephone  Exchange. — Approval  given  to  acquire 
a site  at  the  corner  of  High-street  and  Bayview-terrace . 
Compensation  money  agreed  upon.  Instructions  issued 
for  survey  26th  November,  1915 
Melbourne  Postal  Stables  and  Motor  Garage. — Offers  received 
in  response  to  public  advertisement  now  being  considered 
by  the  Postmaster-General’s  Department 
Oakleigh  Post  Office. — A site  having  a frontage  of  about  100  feet 
to  Atherton-road  acquired  from  the  State  Government  on 
the  11th  September,  1915.  Compensation  money  paid 
29th  September,  1915 


Bendigo 

Melbourne  Ports 
Bourke 

Bourke 

Melbourne 

Henty 


DEFENCE  SITES. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Ararat  Rifle  Range. — Negotiations  proceeding  with  the  State 
Government  with  a view  to  acquiring  the  road  crossing  the 
Rifle  Range  north  of  allotment  47 

Corangamite 

Avoca  Rifle  Range. — An  area,  being  lots  15,  16  and  17  of  Section 
E acquired  on  the  21st  August,  1915,  and  certain  other 
rights,  25th  September,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation 
received  and  being  dealt  with 

Grampians 

Bacchus  Marsh  Rifle  Range. — An  area  of  about  68  acres  acquired 
19th  June,  1915.  Claim  for  compensation  received  and 

Corio 

negotiations  proceeding  with  the  claimant  as  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  shall  be  paid 

Ballaarat  Drill  Hall. — Approval  obtained  to  acquire  an  area  of 
about  14  acres  having  a frontage  to  Sturt-street  by  a depth 
along  Alf red-street.  Survey  instructions  issued  15th 
November,  1915.  Compensation  money  agreed  upon 

Ballaarat 
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Defence  Sites — continued. 


Site. 


Beaufort  Rifle  Range. — An  area  of  about  225  acres  acquired 
3rd  July,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation  being  dealt 
with 

Bright  Rifle  Range.- — The  interests  of  several  person  in  certain 
land  acquired  14th  October,  1915.  Claims  for  compen- 
sation awaited.  The  State  Lands  Department  will  now 
issue  a permissive  occupancy  over  the  area 
Broadmeadows  Camp  Site. — Ministerial  approval  obtained  for 
the  acquisition  of  lot  14  and  portion  of  lot  15  adjoining 
the  Camp  site.  Survey  plan  received  25th  November,  1915. 
Negotiations  proceeding  with  the  owners 
Chiltern  Drill  Hall. — Site,  being  allotments  4 and  13  adjoining 
the  present  site,  acquired  on  the  11th  September,  1915. 
Compensation  agreed  upon  and  action  being  taken  to  effect 
payment 

Footseray  Drill  Hall.- — Action  proceeding  towards  the  purchase 
from  the  State  Government  of  an  area  of  about  1 rood 
33  perches  at  the  corner  of  Gordon  and  Barkly  streets 
Geelong  Rifle  Range. — Action  proceeding  towards  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  unused  road  intersecting  the  Rifle  Range 
having  an  area  of  about  4 acres 
Horsham  Drill  Hall.— Lots  5 to  10,  inclusive,  having  frontages 
to  Baillie  and  Davey  streets,  acquired  on  the  1st  April, 
1915.  Claim  for  compensation  received  and  negotiations 
proceeding  with  the  claimant  as  to  the  amoimt  of  com- 
pensation which  shall  be  paid 

North  Fitzroy  Drill  Hall.  — Site  having  about  99  feet  frontage  to 
Queen’s  Parade  acquired  on  the  19th  June,  1915.  Claim 
for  compensation  received  and  negotiations  proceeding 
as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
Oakleigh  Drill  Hall. — Valuation  of  an  area  furnished  to  the 
Defence  Department,  2nd  September,  1915 
Richmond  Drill  Hall. — Site  having  a frontage  of  about  166  feet 
to  Swan-street  by  a depth  of  about  102  feet  along  Lord 
and  Duke  streets  acquired  15th  May,  1915.  Compen- 
sation agreed  upon  and  now  being  paid 
Rochester  Drill  Hall. — The  acquisition  from  the  State  Govern- 
ment of  the  old  State  School  buildings  and  land  which 
adjoin  the  Recreation  Reserve  under  consideration  by 
the  Defence  authorities 

Warracknabeal  Rifle  Range. — An  area  of  about  46  acres  acquired 
on  the  21st  August,  1915.  Claim  for  compensation  received 
and  being  dealt  with 

Yarraville  Drill  Hall. — Approval  given  to  acquire  site  having 
198  feet  frontage  to  Somerville-road.  Survey  instructions 
issued  23rd  November,  1915 
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POSTAL  WORKS. 


Work. 


Ascot  Vale — 

Erection  of  telephone  exchange.  Held  up  by  Postmaster- 
General’s  Department  in  connexion  with  question  of  auto- 
matic equipment 

Painting  and  repairs — £100 — authorized.  Completed  de- 
partmentally 

Beaufort. — Additions,  repairs,  &c. — £100.  Awaiting  approval 
by  Postal  Department 

Bendigo. — Alterations  for  bank — £320.  Removal  of  Postal  and 
Money  Order  Office.  To  be  carried  out  together — 
authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  “75  completed 

Box  Hill.' — Erection  of  automatic  exchange.  Deferred  pending 
decision  regarding  automatic  equipment 

Broadmeadows — 

Postal  building — £330.  Completed  departmentally 

Shelving,  counter,  pigeonholes — £60.  Completed  depart- 

mentally 

Carlton. — Repairs  and  painting — £165 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally.  Practically  completed 

Canterbury — 

Additions.  Amended  estimate  being  considered  by  Postal 
authorities 

Repairs  and  painting — £95  10s. — authorized.  Completed 

departmentally 

Caulfield  East. — Erection  lineman’s  shed — £100.  Still  awaiting 
approval 

Cobden.— Alterations,  &c.' — £329  5s.  4d. — authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Coburg. — Demolishing  existing  closet,  wash-house,  &c. — £210. 
Approval  now  to  hand.  Plans  practically  completed 

Colac — 

Alterations  and  additions — £310 — authorized.  Work  com- 
pleted departmentally 

Storage  and  sanitary  accommodation — £50 — authorized. 
Work  completed  departmentally 

Collingwood. — Erection  telephone  exchange.  Still  held  up 
awaiting  decision  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  re 
automatic  equipment 

Donald. — Additions  and  alterations — £410 — authorized.  Work 
completed  departmentally 

Elsternwick — 

Erection  lineman’s  shed — £95.  Awaiting  approval  of  Post- 
master-General 

Internal  alterations — £75.  Awaiting  approval  of  Postmaster- 
General 

Footscray. — Additions — £2,750 — authorized.  Awaiting  deci- 
sion of  Postmaster-General’s  Department  re  automatic 
equipment 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Geelong. — Install  electric  lights — £84  10s — authorized.  Work 

Corio 

completed  departmentally 

Hopetoun. — Renewal  of  plaster — £55 — authorized.  In  hand 

Wimmera 

departmentally.  *2  completed 
Hawthorn. — Line  Inspector’s  office  — £65.  Still  waiting 

Kooyong 

approval 

Horsham. — Erection  battery  room — £500.  Awaiting  advice 

Wannon 

from  State  Public  Works  re  vacation  of  premises 
Irymple. — Erection  of  post  office.  Site  has  been  acquired. 

Wimmera 

Plans  in  course  of  preparation 

Kerang. — Erection  of  woodshed  for  quarters — £65 — authorized. 

Wimmera 

Work  completed  departmentally 

Lonsdale-street  Telephone  Exchange — 

Melbourne 

Luncheon  and  Cloak  room,  estimate — £3,000.  Awaiting  Post- 
master-General’s  decision  re  automatic  equipment 
Heating  and  ventilation — £3,000.  Plans  in  course  of 

preparation 

Provide  luncheon  room  for  mechanics.  Awaiting  approval 
Malvern. — Erect  telephone  exchange — £500  (towards  cost, 

Henty 

£5,500) — authorized.  Plans  being  prepared.  Work  await- 
ing decision  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  as  to 
equipment 

Mansfield. — Additions — £600 — authorized.  Work  completed 

Indi 

departmentally 

Melbourne — 

Melbourne 

Erection  building  for  parcels  post  and  mail  sorting — £14,690 
(towards  cost) — authorized.  Work  *53  completed 

Bronze-cased  window  frames  and  sashes.  Contract  let  to 
Wunderlich  Ltd. — £4,861  6s.  *4  completed 

Electric  lighting  Parcels  Post  building.  This  work  is  await- 
ing completion  of  main  building 
Timber  for  flooring  at  Parcels  Post.  Awaiting  completion  of 
main  building 

Steelwork — £25,317  4s.  6d.- — authorized.  Contract  let  to 

Dorman,  Long,  and  Co.  Work  completed 
Pit  up  skin  store — £2,000.  In  hand  departmentally. 

*6  completed 

Three  double  and  two  single  sets  of  bins — £55 — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Ventilation  and  renewal  of  floors  Telephone  Exchange — 
£70 — authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Install  Dondey  and  Testo  Filters  at  Telephone  Exchange — 
£65.  In  hand  departmentally.  * 6 completed 
Mildura. — Lineman’s  shed — £97  10s. — authorized.  Work  com- 

Wimmera 

pleted 

Minyip. — Additions — £180 — authorized.  Work  completed 

Wimmera 
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PostaljWorks — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Mirboo  North.— Erection — £1,850 — authorized.  Work  in  hand 
departmental  ly.  Practically  completed 
Nathalia. — Additions  and  alterations— £378  10s.- — authorized. 

Work  in  hand  departmentally.  '8  completed 
Northcote. — Erection  automatic  exchange.  Awaiting  decision 
by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  re  automatic  equip- 
ment 

North  Fitzroy. — Painting  and  repairs — £250 — authorized. 

Work  completed 

North  Melbourne. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange.  Awaiting 
decision  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  re  automatic 
equipment 

Numurkah.- — Alterations  for  telephone  exchange — £60- — autho- 
rized. Plans  being  prepared. 

Oakleigh.— Erection  of  lineman’s  shed — £105.  Held  up  await- 
ing Estimates  1915-16 
Queenscllff— 

Alterations — £350 — authorized.  Work  completed  depart- 
mentally 

Pigeonholes,  &c. — £93  authorized.  In  hand  departmentally. 
•6  completed 

Sandringham. — Erection  of  lineman’s  shed — £95.  Requisition 
not  yet  to  hand 

Sea  Lake.- — Erection  of  post  office — £1,850 — authorized. 

In  hand  departmentally.  ’5  completed 
Seymour. — Alterations  for  telephone  exchange — £75 — authorized. 
Completed  departmentally 

Shepparton. — Rearrangement  of  telephone  exchange— £170 — 
Work  completed  departmentally 
i outh  Melbourne. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £5,500. 

With  Deputy  Postmaster-General  re  question  of  equipment 
St.  Arnaud. — Additions  and  alterations,  &c.- — £180.  Awaiting 
details  from  Postal  authorities 

Stawell. — -Re-arrange  telephone  exchange— £375.  Just  autho- 
rized. Plans  completed.  Instructions  issued  to  commence 
Sturt-street  (South  Melbourne) — 

Erection  of  motor  garage — £450.  Postmaster-General’s 
Department  advises  that  area  required  is  not  available 
Store  for  petrol.  Awaiting  erection  of  motor-garage 
Tatura. — Additions — £525 — authorized.  Work  completed  de- 

partmentally 

Traralgon.— Increased  accommodation — £340- — authorized.  In- 
structions issued  to  commence  by  Department  of  Labour 
Undertook — Erection  of  post  office.  Site  acquired.  Now 
awaiting  particulars  of  requirements  from  Postmaster- 
General’s  Department 
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Postal  Works — continued. 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Wangaratta — 

Alterations,  &c. — £179  7s.  6d — authorized.  Instructions 
issued  to  commence  hy  Department  of  Labour 
Normal  store— £145 — authorized.  To  be  carried  out  in  con- 

Indi 

junction  with  alterations 

Winehelsea. — Erection  of  post  office  — £1,300  — authorized. 
Work  in  hand  departmentally.  *8  completed 

Corangamite 

Windsor. — Pole  storage  depot— £532.  Awaiting  approval  of 
Postal  authorities 

Fawkner 

Woodend. — Increased  accommodation  — £290  — authorized. 

Grampians 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Woomelang. — Erection — £1,850 — authorized.  Work  completed 

Wimmera 

departmentally 

Yarra  Bank. — S.M.  Cable  Depot — Erection  of  900  feet  fencing. 
Work  completed  departmentally 

DEFENCE  WORKS. 

Melbourne  Ports 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Abbotsford. — Erection  of  mobilization  store — £400.  Not  to  be 

Yarra 

proceeded  with  at  present 

Albert  Park- 

Painting  and  fencing  drill  hall  and  quarters — £360 — autho- 
rized. Work  completed  departmentally 
Erect  four  additional  rooms,  provide  shelves,  &c. — £270. 
Not  to  be  proceeded  with  at  present 

Fawkner 

Alexandra-avenue— 

Fawkner 

Sewering  engineers’  depot — £300.  Matter  still  under  con- 

sideration by  Defence  Department 
Painting  officers’  quarters  at  engineers’  depot — £95 — 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Ascot  Vais. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,740 — authorized.  In 

Maribyrnong 

hand  departmentally,  and  *78  completed. 

Aviation  School. — See  Point  Cook  Aviation  School 
Bacchus  Marsh. — Construct  target  gallery,  &c. — £535 — 

authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  ’8  completed 

Corio 

Corio 

Benalla. — Erect  type  2 drill  hall — £1,825 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  ’9  completed 

Indi 

Bendigo. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £3,100 — authorized.  In  hand 
departmentally,  and  ’64  completed 

Bendig© 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.)— 

Erection  of  drill  hall — £2,500.  Awaiting  settlement  of  site 

Depot  for  Field  Ambulance  A.M.C.  Amended  estimate 
awaiting  approval 

Brunswick. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,855 — authorized.  Work 
in  hand  departmentally.  *96  completed 
Castlemaine. — Alterations  and  additions  to  drill  hall — £529 — 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Caulfield. — Erection  of  mobilization  store — £100.  Not  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  present 
Chapel-street  Drill  Hall — 

Remove  temporary  harness  room,  &c. — £1,640 — authorized. 
Work  completed  departmentally 

Provide  electric  light  to  A.F.A.  and  quarters- — £90 — author- 
ised. Work  in  hand  departmentally 
Cobden. — Construct  rifle  range — £360 — authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Colac. — Erection  three  additional  rooms  at  drill  hall — £350 — 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Cordite  Factory. — See  Maribyrnong  Cordite  F actory 
Corowa  (N.S.W.). — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,010.  Awaiting 

settlement  of  site  question 

Coventry-street. — Painting  and  fencing  drill  hall  and  quarters — 
£150 — authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  -94 

completed 

Dandenong. — Erection  of  drill  hall  — £1,650  — authorized. 

In  hand  departmentally.  "96  completed 
Daylesford — Fencing  at  drill  hall — £100 — authorized.  Work 
completed  departmentally 

Elsternwick.  —Erection  of  Military  Hospital — £20,000.  In 

hand  departmentally.  '6  completed 

Footscray— 

Examining  room  and  chronograph  house,  electric  light,  &c. 
— £60 — authorized.  Order  issued  on  W.  Cumming  and  Co. 
Work  completed 

Erection  mobilization  store — £400.  Not  to  be  proceeded  with 
at  present 

Footscray  Ammunition  Factory. — Erect  water-closet  and  septic 
tank — -£140 — authorized.  About  to  be  put  in  hand  depart- 
mentally 

Geelong — 

Remove  and  erect  buildings  to  permit  of  construction  of  drain 
— £85 — authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 

Construction  of  drain  at  rifle  range — £350 — authorized. 
Work  completed 

Erection  of  naval  drill  hall — £3,000 — authorized.  With 
Naval  Secretary  on  account  of  site  difficulties 
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Corangamite 

Corangamite 

Maribyrnong 

Hume 

Melbourne  Ports 
Flinders 
Grampians 
Henty 

Melbourne  Ports 

Melbourne  Ports 
Corio 
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Victoria — continued 


Defence  ¥/orks — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Geelong- — continued — 

Blinds,  shelving,  &c.,  Osborne  House — £203 — authorized. 
Work  completed  departmentally 

Geelong  Woollen  Mills— 

Construction — £14,998  (towards  cost) — authorized.  Work 
practically  completed 

Boilers- — £4,861  5s. — authorized.  Contract  let  to  Babcock 
and  Wilcox.  Completed 

Switch  gear.- — Contract  let  to  Australian  Metal  Co. — £1,100. 
Completed 

High-speed  “ Silent  ” chain-gearing. — Contract  let  to  West- 
inghouse  Brake  Co. — £716  15s.  6d.  Work  completed 
Pumping  set  for  condenser. — Contract  let  to  Robison  and 
Co.  Pty.  Ltd. — £340.  Completed 
Fuel  economizer  (G-reen’s  typer).  Contract  let  to  Fraser, 
Ramsay  Pty.  Ltd. — £1,098  12s.  Work  completed 
Gellibrand. — Painting  drill  hall  and  quarters — £200 — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 

Harness  Factory  (Clifton  Hill) — 

Extensions  and  additional  sanitary  work — £6,000 — autho- 
rized. Work  completed  departmentally. 

Sleeper  to  bolt  machines — -£70.  Awaiting  approval 
Hawthorn. — Erect  mobilization  store — £400.  Not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  present 

Horsham. — -Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,210 — authorized.  Work 
in  hand  departmentally.  *9  completed 
Ireland-street. — -Coating  roof  with  cement  and  oil — £50 — 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Lonsdale.- — Electric  light  emplacements — £175.  Awaiting 

approval 

Maidon. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,060 — authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Maribyrnong — 

Remount  depot,  repairs  and  renewals — £53  7s.  6d. — autho- 
rized. *9  completed 

R.A.F.A  depot,  fly-proof  doors  to  quarters — £125 — autho- 
rized. In  hand  departmentally.  *75  completed 
Repairs  and  additions  to  quarters  in  magazine  reserve  — 
£360 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *5  completed 
Erect  forage  stores  at  remount  depot — £1,400 — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Underground  telephone  wires — £373  9s.  4d.  Work  com- 
pleted 

Remount  depot — Painting  pharmacy,  stables,  offices,  &c. 

— £296 — authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
.R.A.F.A.  depot — Brick  surface  drains  at  stables,  &c. — £210 
— authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 


Corio 


Melbourne  Ports 
Batman 

Kooyong 

Wannon 

Melbourne 

Melbourne 

Bendigo 

Maribyrnong 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Maribyrnong — continued — 

Repairs  to  quarters  at  Magazine  Reserve — £265 — In  hand 
departmentally.  • 5 completed 
R.A.F.A. — -Fill  up  water-hole,  &c. — £290 — awaiting  approval 
R.A.F.A.  Depot — Painting  Pharmacy  Stables — £296 — autho- 
• rized.  Work  completed  departmentally. 

Maribyrnong  Barracks. — Fencing,  &c. — £225  (towards  cost) — 
authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally,  practically 
completed 

Maribyrnong  Cordite  Factory — 

Cordite  factory — Alterations  and  additions,  nitric  acid  factory 
— £200 — authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Coal  storage  yard — £150 — authorized.  Work  completed. 

(Comprises  various  works  reported  on  individually) 

Four  store  buildings — £2,000 — authorized.  Work  in  hand 
departmentally.  "96  completed 
Additions  to  power  and  light  plant — £1,100.  In  hand 

departmentally.  '8  completed 
Magazine — £700 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  • 8 
completed 

Wet  gun  cotton  building — £350.  Work  completed  depart- 
mentally 

Mounds  and  tunnels  to  buildings,  Nos.  23,  25,  26,  28 — £1,250 
— authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Septic  tank  at  quarters — £150.  In  hand  departmentally. 
•25  completed 

Quarters  and  annexe  for  officers — £900.  Delayed  owing 

to  necessity  for  new  alignment 
Alterations  to  coal  bunkers — £150 — authorized.  Work 

practically  completed 

Two  covered  trucks  for  conveying  cordite  in  bulk — £98. 
Work  in  hand  departmentally 

Maribyrnong  Magazine. — Repairs  to  roof  gutter,  spouting,  &c. 
Requisition — -£98.  Work  just  commenced  departmentally 

Melbourne  Victoria  Barracks — 

Additions— £7,000  (towards  £35,000) — authorized.  Work  is 
proceeding  satisfactorily  • 29  completed 
Furniture  for  Base  Records — £61 11s.  9d. — approved.  Supply 
completed 

Furniture  for  S.O.E.’s  store — £1,216  8s.  Awaiting  approval 
Renewing  tent  repairing  store  partition — £230 — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
School  of  Instruction — Repairs  to  roof — £55 — approved. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Furniture  for  Munitions  Committee — £65  16s.  Being  sup- 
plied departmentally.  Nearly  completed 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Maribyrnong 

Maribyrnong 


Maribyrnong 

Melbourne 
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Victoria — continuea. 


Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Melbourne  Victoria  Barracks — continued. 

Erection  of  offices  at  rear  of  Head-Quarters — £1,600. 

In  hand  departmentally  • 8 completed 
Furniture  for  Director  of  Works  office — £114  7s.  Supply 
completed 

Remove  shelving,  &c.,  Ordnance  Depot — £70.  Work  com- 

pleted departmentally 

Melbourne — 

Fawkner 

Clothing  Factory — removal  and  re-erection  of  temporary 
store — £1,110 — authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Clothing  Factory — Additions — -£3,300 — authorized.  Work 

in  hand  departmentally.  * 65  completed 

Nepean— 

Flinders 

Cut  away  parapet  and  erect  hut  for  garrison — £1,790 — autho- 
rized. '9  completed 

Erection  barracks  for  engineers — £2,000 — authorized.  Work 
in  hand  departmentally.  *84  completed 
Jetty  improvements — £85 — authorized.  Work  completed  de- 
partmentally 

Complete  officers’  accommodation,  &c. — £1,100 — authorized. 

To  be  carried  out  departmentally.  Material  ordered 
Lavatories  at  engine-room — £130 — approved.  To  be  carried 
out  departmentally.  Material  ordered 

Nepean  Fort— 

Flinders 

Construction  of  sea  wall.  -6  completed 
Water  supply — Additional— £250.  Completed  depart- 

mentally 

North  Fitzroy. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,675 — authorized. 

Batman 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Numurkah.- — Dismantle,  repair  woodwork,  extend  stop-butt — 

Echuca 

* £302  10s.- — authorized.  Held  up  awaiting  site 

Pearce  Fort — 

Corio 

Erection  of  huts  for  garrison — £2,923 — and  supply  of  tanks 
— £375.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  ’ll  completed 
Construct  new  B.C.  station — £125 — just  authorized.  Plans 
practically  completed 

Point  Cook  (Aviation  Depot) — 

Corio 

Erection  workshops,  erection  double  hangar,  hangar  for  water- 
plane,  quarters  for  married  officer,  motor  garage — £10,100 — 
approved.  Works  in  hand  departmentally.  *4  completed 
Fly  doors  and  windows  for  barrack  dining  rooms,  &c. — £120 
— authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Erection  additional  cottage  for  warrant  officer — £675— 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Extending  single  mechanics’  quarters — £1,250 — authorized. 
Work  completed  departmentally 

Victoria — continued. 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Point  Cook  (Aviation  Depot) — continued — 

Drainage,  clearing  ground,  &c. — £69  15s. — authorized.  Still 

held  up  on  account  of  weather  conditions 
Light  roadway — -£767.  Held  up  on  account  of  unfavorable 
weather 


Installation  of  electric  light — £1,400 — authorized.  Work  in 
hand  departmen tally.  *8  completed 

Point  Lonsdale — 

Corio 

Construct  engine-house,  erect  E.L.D.  station,  &c. — £2,387 — 
authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Excavate  for  and  construct  underground  tank — £187 — 
authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Port  Fairy. — Construction  of  boatshed  and  slipway — £300 — 

Wannon 

authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *4  completed 
Portland. — Erection  of  boatshed— £425 — authorized.  Work 

Wannon 

in  hand  departmentally  ’4  completed 
Port  Melbourne — Erect  shelter  shed — £420 — authorized.  In 

Melbourne  Ports- 

hand  departmentally.  *23  completed 
Powlett-street — -Install  electric  light  at  drill  hall  and  quarters 

Melbourne 

— £53  10s.  In  hand  departmentally.  '3  completed 

Queenscliff — 

Corio 

Repairs  and  painting — -£98  10s. — authorized.  Work  completed 
Level  and  regrade  parade  ground,  sow  grass,  &c. — £205 — 
authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Erection  of  telephone  exchange  at  Fort — -£210 — -authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Construct  E.L.  emplacement — £300 — authorized.  Completed 
departmentally 

Erection  of  hut  accommodation  and  underground  tanks  for 
garrison- — £3,865 — authorized.  Work  in  hand  depart- 

mentally. * 7 completed 

Construct  retaining  wall  on  to  beach  at  exit  of  tunnel — £120. 
Awaiting  approval 

Make  up  earth  parapet  at  B.C.  and  E.L.D.  Station. — £144. 
Awaiting  approval 

Richmond — 

Yarra 

Erection  of  new  drill  hall — -£1,785 — authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Erection  of  mobilization,  vehicle,  and  equipment  stores — - 
£400 — authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Sale  Rifle  Range.- — Erect  target  store — £99 — authorized.  *8 

Gippsland 

completed 

Shepparton. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,720 — authorized.  Work 

Echuca 

completed  departmentally 

South  Melbourne. — Roof  over  menage,  &c.,  at  Sturt-street — 
£1,150 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally  -7  com- 
pleted 

Fawkner 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Stawell. — Erection  post  and  wire  fence  around  boundaries  of 

Grampians 

rifle  range  — £225  — authorized.  Completed  depart- 

mental!/ 

Stawell  Drill  Hall. — Erection — £1,438  Is. — authorized.  Work 

Grampians 

completed  departmentally 

St.  Kilda. — Erection  of  mobilization  store  and  vehicle  shed — 

Balaclava 

£400 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *6  com- 

pleted 

Sturt-street. — Painting  drill  hall  and  quarters — £210 — autho- 

Fawkner 

rized.  Work  completed  departmentally 
Surrey  Hills. — Mobilization  store — £400.  Not  to  be  proceeded 

Kooyong 

with  at  present 

Swan  Island — 

Corio 

Repairs  to  tar-paved  area,  painting  woodwork  at  Fort — £355 
— authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *62  completed 
Improvements  latrine  accommodation,  parade  ground  and 
buildings — £600 — authorized.  Work  in  hand  department- 
ally.  *9  completed 

Terang  Drill  Hall. — Erection — £950 — authorized.  Delayed 

Corangamite 

awaiting  settlement  of  site 

Trafalgar. — Construct  gallery,  &c.,  at  rifle  range — £435 — autho- 

Gippsland 

rized.  In  hand  departmentally.  • 72  completed 
Wangaratta. — Drill  hall,  erection  of — £1,558  15s. — authorized. 

Indi 

Work  in  hand  departmentally  • 74  completed 
Warracknabeal. — Construction  of  rifle  range — £610 — authorized. 

Wimmera 

In  hand  departmentally.  • 1 completed 

Williamstown— 

Melbourne  Ports 

Construction  of  Naval  drill  hall. — £5,000.  Site  acquired. 

Requisition  awaiting  approval  of  Naval  authorities 
Asphalting  floor  of  Naval  boatshed  and  approaches  to  boat- 
slip — £80  5s. — authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Painting  officers’  block,  &c. — £85  7s.  6d. — authorized. 
In  hand  departmentally.  . 5 completed 

Wodonga. — Erection  drill  hall — £1,100 — authorized.  In  hand 

Indi 

departmentally.  "6  completed 

Wool  Exchange — 

Melbourne 

Provide  glass  partitions  to  divide  rooms — £71  15s.  Com- 
pleted departmentally 
Woollen  Mills. — See  Geelong  Woollen  Mills 

Corio 

Victoria — continued. 
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TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  WORKS. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Coode  Island — 

Caretaker’s  cottage — £1,000. — Referred  to  the  Director  of 
Quarantine  for  approval 

Sheep  pens — £275.  Referred  to  Director  of  Quarantine  for 
approval 

Dog  kennels — £400.  Referred  to  Director  of  Quarantine  for 
approval 

Metal  roadways — £900.  Referred  to  Director  of  Quarantine 
for  approval 

Melbourne  Customs  House. — Ventilation — £200 — authorized. 
In  hand  departmentally.  Work  '9  completed 

Melbourne. — Repairs  to  ceilings  and  pantry — £190.  In  hand 

departmentally.  *45  completed 

Point  Nepean  Quarantine- 

New  store  building  and  road — £450 — authorized.  Instruc- 

tions issued  to  carry  out  departmentally 
Hot  baths,  lavatory,  &c. — £4,500.  Work  in  hand  depart- 

mentally 

Disinfecting  chamber — £84  10s. — authorized.  Work  com- 

pleted 

Steam  ejector  for  disinfecting  chamber— £75 — authorized. 
Being  arranged  by  mechanical  engineer.  Material  ready 
for  erection 

Beds,  beddings,  &c. — £374  18s.  Supply  completed 
Extension  present  clean  luggage  shed,  £475 — authorized.  In 
hand  departmentally.  3 completed 
Fencing — £613 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  *25 
completed 

Repairs,  renewals,  &c. — £68  14s.  6d.  In  hand  depart- 
mentally. *25  completed 

Portland. — Repairs  and  painting — £160 — authorized.  Com- 

pleted departmentally 

Royal  Park. — Laboratory  fittings — £120.  Completed  depart- 
mentally 

Royal  Park  Vaccine  Depot. — Underground  drain,  water  supply, 
&c. — £95 — authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  ‘77 
completed 

Williamstown  Customs  House. — Painting  and  providing  means 
for  cleaning  windows — £175  authorized.  Completed 
departmentally 


Melbourne  Ports 


Melbourne 

Melbourne 

Flinders 


Flinders 

Wannon 

Melbourne 

Melbourne 

Melbourne  Ports 
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QUEENSLAND. 

POSTAL  SITES. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

George-street  (Brisbane)  Post  Office. — Tlie  Postmaster-General’s 

Oxley 

Department  requests  that  no  further  action  be  taken  at 
present  to  acquire  a site 

South  Brisbane  Post  Office. — The  Postmaster-General’s  Depart- 
ment requests  that  no  further  action  be  taken  at  present 

Oxley 

to  acquire  a site 

Twin  Hill  Postal  Area. — An  area  of  about  160  acres  acquired 
from  the  State  Government  on  the  25th  September,  1915. 

Capricornia 

Compensation  money  paid  25th  October,  1915 
Warwick  Pole  Depot. — The  Postmaster-General’s  Department 
requests  that  no  further  action  be  taken  at  present  to 
acquire  a site  , . 

Darling  Downs 

\ 


DEFENCE  SITES. 

Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Dutton  Park  Drill  Hall. — An  area  of  about  2 acres  2 roods  34 

Oxley 

perches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Railway  Station,  being 
re-subdivision  1 of  sub-division  A,  portion  204,  acquired 
18th  September,  1915.  Claim  for  compensation  received 
and  being  dealt  with 

Enoggera  Rifle  Range  (Additions  to). — An  area  of  102  acres 

Brisbane 

acquired  on  the  18th  November,  1915.  Claims  for  com- 
pensation awaited 

Homebush  Rifle  Range. — Valuation  of  about  54  acres  furnished 

Herbert 

to  the  Defence  Department  on  the  3rd  November,  1915 
Townsville  (West  End)  Drill  Hall. — A site  being  portions  34  and 
35  of  Reserve  at  West  End  acquired  from  the  State 
Government  on  the  4th  November,  1915.  Compensation 
money  agreed  upon  and  action  being  taken  to  effect  pay- 
ment 

Herbert 

/ 


145  Queensland — continued. 


QUARANTINE  SITES. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Lytton  Quarantine  Station— Site,  being  lots  1 to  11,  inclusive 
of  section  15,  having  an  area  of  about  22  acres,  acquired 
on  the  28th  August,  1915.  Claims  for  compensation 

Oxley 

received  and  being  dealt  with 

Oxley 

Lytton  Quarantine  Station.— Negotiations  proceeding  with  the 
State  Government  respecting  the  acquisition  of  certain 
roads  involved  in  the  site 

POSTAL  WORKS, 


Federal  Electoral 
Division, 


Albion. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £3,100.  Building 
operations  suspended  until  contract  is  let  for  equipment. 
Minor  alteration  to  old  exchange  now  in  hand  by  Depart- 
mental labour 

Atherton. — Painting  quarters,  &c.  Contract — £84 — let  to  J olin 
Brewer,  22nd  October,  1915.  Time  for  completion,  six 
weeks 

Bowen. — Erection  of  post  office — £630.  Sketch  plans  approved. 
State  Public  Works  Department  instructed  to  prepare 
working  plans,  25th  October,  1915 

Brisbane  G.P.O. — 

Alterations  to  mail  room— £600.  Work  in  hand  depart- 
mentally.  * 98  completed 

Bulimba. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £550.  Awaiting 
submission  of  requisition  by  Postmaster-General’s  Depart- 
ment 

Caboolture. — Additional  accommodation — £100  to  be  provided 
on  Estimates,  1915—16.  Postmaster-General  making 
further  inquiries 

Cairns.— Repairs,  painting,  &c. — £305 — -authorized.  Contract  let 
to  Beattie  and  Franzman  for  £234  10s.  Work  com- 
pleted 

Cooktown — 

Construction  of  cement  drain  at  wireless  station — £90 — autho- 
rized. Work  completed 

Road  to  wireless  station — £133  15s.  2d. — authorized. 

Work  completed 

Cunnamulla. — Fencing  and  alterations  to  stables — £301  10s. — 
authorized.  Contract  let  to  F.  Herd.  Work  completed. 

Nambow-Kenilworth. — Telephone  line  construction — £656  4s. 
In  hand  by  Postal  Department,  almost  completed 


Lilley 

Herbert 

Herbert 

Brisbane 

Oxley 

Lilley 

Herbert 

Herbert 

Maranoa 

Lilley 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Kynuna. — Erection  of  post  office  and  quarters— £960.  In 
abeyance  pending  passage  of  Estimates,  1915-16.  Work- 
ing plans  completed 

Maryborough. — Alterations  and  repairs — £640 — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  W.  E.  Ferguson  for  £640.  Work  '9  com- 
pleted 

Nerang. — Repairs  and  painting — £99 — approved.  Tenders 
returnable  19th  November,  1915 
Newmarket. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £575.  Being 
held  up  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  pending 
letting  of  contract  for  equipment 
Paddington. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £790.  Being 
held  up  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  pending 
letting  of  contract  for  equipment 
Pentland. — Erection  of  post  office.  Inspection  being  made 
Richmond. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange  room — £125. 

Requisition  with  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
Sherwood. — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £550.  Being  held 
up  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  pending  letting 
of  contract  for  equipment 

South  Brisbane.- — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £2,000. 
Being  held  up  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department 
pending  letting  of  contract  for  equipment 
Thargomindah. — Repairs  to  office  and  residence — £715  10s. 
Work  in  hand.  ‘25  completed 

Toowoomba  P.O. — Repairs  to  turret  clock — £60.  Contract  for 
£57  10s.  let  to  A.  Iierga  and  Co. 

Toowong. — Accommodation  for  telephone  exchange  — £900. 
Being  held  up  by  Postmaster-General’s  Department  pending 
letting  of  contract  for  equipment 
Townsville — 

Repairs  and  furniture — £1,085  10s.  8d. — authorized.  In 

hand  by  Home  Affairs  Departmental  Staff.  -05  com- 
pleted 

Additions,  &c. — '£1,860.  In  hand  by  Home  Affairs  Depart- 
mental Staff.  -05  completed 

Urandangie. — Replacing  windmill,  &c.- — £220.  For  1915-16  Es- 
timates 

Winton. — Extension  of  mail  room — £430 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  Lewis  and  Hudson,  and  *9  completed 
Wynnum. — Erection  of  post  office — £1,583.  Postmaster- 

General  asked  for  schedule  of  accommodation  so  that 
plans  can  be  prepared 

Yeronga.- — Erection  of  telephone  exchange — £400.  Held  up  by 
Postmaster-General’s  Department  pending  settlement  of 
question  of  equipment 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Kennedy 

Wide  Bay 

Moreton 

Lilley 

Brisbane 

Kennedy 

Kennedy 

Oxley 

Oxley 

Maranoa 
Darling  Downs 
Brisbane 

Herbert 


Kennedy 

Kennedy 

Oxley 

Oxley 
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DEFENCE  WORKS. 


Work. 


Allora. — Erection  of  drill  hall— £840 — authorized.  Working 
plans  completed.  Draft  specifications  in  hand.  Work  to 
be  commenced  shortly 

Brisbane— 

Victoria  Barracks— Alterations  to  boundary  fence — £477. 

Under  consideration  of  State  Commandant 
Painting  Naval  stores — £340 — authorized.  Work  completed 
Erection  of  Naval  drill  hall,  boat  shed,  and  quarters — £4,034. 

Deferred  by  instructions  of  Naval  Department 
Erection  of  fumigating  room — £75 — authorized.  Tender 

of  J.  Corbett  accepted — £55  12s.  Work  completed 

Cairns— 

Repairs  and  extension  of  boat  slip — £220 — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  C.  P.  Jorgensen- — £220.  -3  completed 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  rifle  range — £97  10s. — 

authorized.  Contract  let  to  0.  P.  Jorgensen — £97  10s. 
Due  for  completion  in  two  months 
Construct  miniature  rifle  range — £140.  Sketch  plans  approved 
Re-painting  drill  hall,  &c. — £149  7s.  6d. — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  J.  Brewer — £149  7s.  6d.  Work  completed 
Charters  Towers. — -Removal  and  re-erection  of  sanitary  depot — 
£1,115  9s.  6d.  Awaiting  report  by  Defence  Department 
Dutton  Park. — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Requisition  received 
from  Defence  Department  2nd  November,  1915.  Sketch 
plan  and  estimate  now  being  prepared 
Enoggera— 

Construction  of  Barracks,  &c.,  for  R.A.F.A. — £41,000 — 
authorized.  In  hand  departmentally.  Work  ' 9 com- 
pleted. Instructions  just  received  to  convert  buildings 
for  temporary  hospital  use 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  forage  barn — £71 — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  T.  Curry  for  £49  19s.  Work  completed 
Fencing  and  gates  at  Remount  Depot — £126— authorized. 

Contract  let  to  J.  Rose  for  £107  3s.  *9  completed 

Fire  Service — £183  15s. — authorized.  Contract  let  to  A. 

Keddie,  £121  3s.  6d.  Work  completed 
Repairs  at  Magazine — £183  10s. — just  authorized.  Work 
in  hand  departmentally 

Eradication  of  Burr — £50  approved.  *25  completed 
Gayndah. — Clear  prickly  pear,  &c.,  from  rifle  range — £160 — 
authorized.  Contract  let  to  A.  MacDonald,  £160.  Work 
completed 

Ipswich — 

Painting  and  repairs  to  drill  hall — £138. — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  J.  Catlow  for  £138.  Completed 
Improvements  to  drill  hall — £75 — authorized.  Carried  out 

with  painting  and  repairs  and  completed 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Darling  Downs 

Brisbane 

Herbert 

Kennedy 
Wide  Bay 

Brisbane 


Wide  Bay 
Moreton 


Queensland — continued. 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Kelvin  Grove — 

Accommodation  for  engineers — £1,655 — authorized.  Contract 
let  to  W.  Chaplain,  £1,555.  Work  completed 
Erection  of  drill  hall,  waggon  shed,  &c. — £2,150 — authorized. 

Just  commenced.  *05  completed 
Erection  of  post  and  rail  fence — £344 — authorized.  Awaiting 
completion  of  A.F.A.  Depot 

Gun  park  for  field  artillery. — £7,400.  In  hand  departmentally. 
Work  *95  completed.  Instructions  just  received  to  tem- 
porarily convert  into  hospital 

Brisbane 

Lytton — 

Permanent  huts  for  R.A.G.A. — £1,104 — authorized.  Carried 
out  departmentally.  Work  completed 
Forage  shed — £333 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  A.  H.  Paten, 
£285.  Work  completed 

Ordnance  Buildings  Renewals  — £99  10s. — authorized. 

Materials  coming  to  hand 

Oxley 

Maryborough — 

Erection  of  fence,  provision  of  gates,  &c. — £166 — authorized. 

Contract  let  to  W.  E.  Fergsuon.  Completed 
Repairs  to  roof  of  drill  hall — £252 — authorized.  Contract — 
£252 — let  to  W.  Wells.  * 1 completed 

Wide  Bay 

Sandgafe.- — Erection  drill  hall — £1,026— authorized.  Contract 
let  to  Adkins  and  Carrick — >£886  5s.  *9  com- 

pleted 

Lilley 

Southport. — Additions  to  rifle  range — £380 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  A.  MacDonald — £370.  Completed 

Moreton 

Thursday  Island- 

Lay  on  water  to  camp — £150 — authorized.  Contract  let  to 
Torres  8t.  Plumbing  Works.  Completed 
Improvements,  &c.,  to  rifle  range — £78  15s. — authorized. 
Work  *9  completed 

Isolation  magazines  at  Forts — £65 — authorized.  Contract 
let  to  J.  Young.  Work  completed 
Repairs  and  additions  to  barracks — £467  13s.  6d. — authorized. 
Being  carried  out  with  work  costing  £78  15s.  by  J. 
Young.  -9  completed 

Herbert 

Toowong.- — Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,720 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  G.  Rogers  for  £1,395.  Work  completed 

Brisbane 

Toowoomba— 

Erection  of  stop -butt  at  rifle  range — £95 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  A.  MacDonald — £68.  Completed 
Construct  additional  range — £715.  Requisition  being  dealt 
with 

Darling  Downs 
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Queensland— continued. 


Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Townsville — 

Erection  of  West  End  drill  hall — £1,770 — authorized.  Con- 
tract let  to  J.  Doyle— £1,770.  Work  completed 

Erection  of  Naval  drill  hall — £1,750 — authorized.  Site  being 
cleared.  Work  to  be  done  by  Departmental  labour 

Kissing  Point  Fort — 

Painting— £243 — authorized.  Tender  of  G-.  Lear,  £178, 
accepted.  Work  completed 

Repairs  to  fencing  at  magazines — -£152  6s.  6d. — authorized. 
Contract  let  to  De  Graaf  and  Lewer  for  £120  6s.  Com- 
pleted 

Herbert 

TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  WORKS. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Cape  Pallarenda  (Townsville).  — Erection  of  quarantine 
buildings — -£5,850 — -authorized.  In  hand  departmentally. 
•25  completed 

Herbert 

Lytton — 

Bathing,  disinfecting,  laundry,  boiler-house,  blocks,  and 
waitingroom  — £5,400  — authorized.  In  hand  depart- 
mentally. ' 5 completed 

Laundry  plant — £850.  Estimates  of  cost  forwarded  to 
Director  of  Quarantine 

Steam  disinfecting  plant — £1,775.  Estimates  of  cost  for- 
warded to  Director  of  Quarantine 

Steam  disinfecting  chamber — £300.  Estimates  of  cost  for- 
warded to  Director  of  Quarantine 

Oxley 

Administration  Block,  Detention  Block  and  Staff  Quarters, 
&c.- — £12,250 — approved.  Working  plans  being  prepared 
Mackay — Removing  piles  under  King’s  warehouse — £158  19s. 

Herbert 

Tender  of  J.  Kingsmill  accepted.  -2  completed. 
Normanton — Repairs.  Contract  just  let  to  J.  W.  Cant,  £53 
2s.  9d.  Completed 

Kennedy 

Thursday  Island  Quarantine— 

Erection  of  store,  laundry,  bath  block,  &c. — £1,677 — autho- 
rized. Contract  let  to  A.  May  for  £1,495.  ' 4 completed 

Erect  building  to  house  two  steam  disinfectors — £360 — 
authorized.  Preliminaries  in  hand  by  State  Public  Works 
Department 

Her  bel  t 

f 
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LANDS. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

POSTAL  SITES. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Adelaide  General  Post  Office. — -Property  having  a frontage  of 
about  90  feet  to  Franklin-street,  acquired  18th  September, 
1915.  Claims  for  compensation  receiving  attention 

Adelaide 

Brighton  Telephone  Exchange. — Action  proceeding  towards  the 

Barker 

acquisition  of  part  of  lot  15  at  the  corner  of  Hartley 
and  Brighton  roads 

Clare  Telephone  Exchange. — Negotiations  proceeding  with  the 
State  Government  respecting  the  acquisition  of  a room  for 
additional  accommodation  to  the  Telephone  Exchange 

Wakefield 

Glenelg  Telephone  Exchange. — Action  proceeding  towards  the 
acquisition  of  an  area  at  the  corner  of  Jetty  and  Brighton 
roads 

Barker 

Port  Adelaide  Post  Office. — Approval  given  to  accept  offer  of 
State  Government  to  sell  a site  having  a frontage  of  69  feet 
to  St.  Yincent-street.  Plan  and  technical  description  now 
awaited  from  the  State  authorities 

Hindmarsk 

DEFENCE  SITES. 

Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Mount  Barker  Brill  Hall. — Executive  approval  now  being 
sought  for  the  acquisition  of  part  of  lot  176  adjacent  to 
the  Mount  Barker  Railway  Station,  having  an  area  of  about 
2 acres  28  perches,  which  the  Premier  of  South  Australia 
states  will  be  accepted  in  exchange  for  portion  of  the  Police 
Horse  Paddock 

Barker 

Port  Adelaide  Naval  Boat  Shed. — Executive  approval  being 
sought  for  the  acquisition  of  a site  having  100  feet  frontage 
to  the  river  by  300  feet  along  Eletcher-street.  Compen- 
sation agreed  upon 

Hindmarsh 
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South  Australia—  continued. 


POSTAL  WORKS. 


Work. 


Adelaide  G.P.O.— 

Electric  lighting — £800 — authorized.  Specification  in  hand. 
Postmaster-General’s  Department  has  asked  that  work 
be  carried  out  by  their  engineers 
Ventilation  of  telephone  exchange — £965 — authorized. 
Specification  in  hand 

Erection  of  Lamson  carrier  and  fittings — £75 — authorized. 

In  abeyance  at  request  of  Postal  Department 
Erection  of  postal  stores- — £3,911 — authorized.  Completed 
Cleaning  and  .renovating  rooms  and  sweeping  chimneys — £253 
— authorized.  Approaching  completion 
Additional  accommodation- — £1,000.  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  reports  a start  just  made  with  sketches 
Renovating  certain  rooms — £132 — authorized.  Completed 

Alterations  to  posting  slips  and  necessary  lettering  on  re- 
ceivers-— £85.  Work  in  hand.  '75  completed 
Renovate  operating  room — £110.  Nothing  done.  Authority 
just  received 

Ardrossan — X ■'  rX  m 

Repairs — £98 — authorized.  Completed 
Erection  of  verandah — £80 — authorized.  Work  being  carried 
out  by  contract 

Arno  Bay — 

Improvements — £137  10s. — authorized.  Completed 
Painting,  &c.- — £56.  Start  just  made  with  work 

Balaklava. — Alterations — £123 — authorized.  Practically  com- 
pleted 

Beachport. — Renovate  office  and  quarters — £65.  Completed 

Blyth  . — Erection  of  post  office — £500  (towards  £1,500) — autho- 
rized. Concrete  foundations  and  footings  going  in 

Booleroo  Centre. — Repairs  and  maintenance — £90 — authorized. 
Completed 

Brighton.- — External  painting  and  fencing- — £66  10s. — autho- 
rized. Eencing  completed.  Painting  will  be  put  in  hand 
shortly. 

Burnside. — Alterations — £111 — authorized.  Completed 

Caltowie. — Washhouse,  &c. — £60 — authorized.  Completed  ■ . 

Elliston.- — Renewing  roof,  &c.- — £59.  Just  approved 

Farina. — Repairs  and  renovations  to  office  and  quarters — £79 — 
authorized.  Departmental  painters  will  commence  shortly 

Fowler’s  Bay. — Bathroom  and  washhouse,  &c. — £53 — autho- 
rized. Completed 

Gawler. — Additions  and  alterations  — £870  — authorized. 

Practically  completed 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Adelaide 


Wakefield 

Grey 

Wakefield 

Barker 

Wakefield 

Grey 

Barker 

Boothby 

Grey 

Grey 

Grey 

Grey 

Angas 
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Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Georgetown. — Erect  verandah  and  washhouse — £50 — authorized. 

Work  being  carried  out  by  contract 
Gladstone — -Erect  normal  store — £70 — authorized.  About  to 
be  put  in  hand 

Goodwood.- — Alterations  — £345  - — authorized.  Sketch  plans 
prepared 

Hammond. — Erect  bathroom,  washhouse,  &c. — £59  2s.  6d. — 
authorized.  Work  being  carried  out  by  contract 
Lobethal, — Repairs  and  painting — £84  5s.  Completed 
Millicent. — Erect  room  for  telephone  exchange — £160 — autho- 
rized. Work  in  hand.  ‘25  completed 
Mount  Gambier. — Alterations  to  telephone  exchange — £72. 
Plans  in  hand 

Parkside. — Alterations  and  renovations — £121 — authorized. 

Work  in  hand.  ‘5  completed 

Penola. — Renewal  of  window  cords,  sashes,  &c. — £50.  Work 
will  be  carried  out  by  local  tradesmen  shortly 
Petersburg. — Additional  accommodation — £750.  Noted  on 
draft  Estimates  1915-16 

Port  Adelaide— 

Culvert  and  crossing  at  storage  yard — £86 — authorized. 
Completed 

Electric  light  and  fittings — £68 — authorized.  Order  issued 
on  Postmaster-General’s  Department  to  carry  out  work. 
In  hand.  '5  completed 

Alterations  to  telephone  exchange — £160 — authorized. 

In  hand  departmentally,  and  *8  completed.  Delayed  at 
request  of  Postal  authorities 
Red  Hill. — Renovations — £78- — authorized.  Completed 

Renmark. — Erection  of  room  for  exchange — £230 — authorized. 
Preliminaries  in  hand  in  anticipation  of  passing  of  Esti- 
mates 

Riverton. — Additions  and  alterations— £617 — authorized. 

Wads,  new  dining  room,  up.  Work  proceeding  satis- 
factorily 

Salisbury. — Fencing — £82 — authorized.  Completed 
Stirling  West. — Erect  telephone  exchange — £300.  Provision 
to  be  made  on  1915-16  Estimates.  Working  plans  being 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  passing  of  Estimates 
Stockwell. — Erect  washhouse,  verandah,  &c. — £75 — authorized. 
Completed 

St.  Peters. — Erection  of  new  office  and  quarters — £500  (towards 
£1,550) — authorized.  In  hand.  *8  completed 


Grey 

Grey 

Hindmarsh 

Grey 

Angas 

Barker 

Barker 

Boothby 

Barker 

Grey 

Hindmarsh 


Wakefield 

Wakefield 


Wakefield 


Angas 

Barker 


Angas 

Boothby 
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South  Australia — continued. 


Postal  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Strathalbyn. — Erection  normal  store — £70.  About  to  be  com- 
menced 

Barker 

Tanunda. — Hooded  balcony  — £125  — authorized.  Tender 

Angas 

accepted.  In  abeyance  pending  decision  balcony  to  foot- 
path 

Thebarton. — Erect  kitchen,  pantry,  &c. — £330 — authorized. 
Completed 

Hindmarsh 

Victor  Harbor. — Erect  new  office — £1,950.  Amended  plan 

under  consideration 

Barker 

Wallaroo- 

Erect  normal  store — £63.  About  to  be  commenced 

Wakefield 

Repairs  and  painting — £80 — authorized.  Completed 

West  Terrace— 

Adelaide 

Shed  for  cable-jointing  staff — £112 — authorized.  Completed 
Repairs  to  floors  and  windows  of  cottages — £50 — authorized. 
Work  in  hand.  “5  completed 

Wilmington. — Additions  and  alterations — £120.  Awaiting 

Grey 

approval 

Wirrabara. — Repairs,  renovations,  fencing,  &c. — £215 — autho- 
rized. Completed 

Grey 

DEFENCE  WORKS. 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Adelaide— 

Improvements  to  A.F.A.  stores — £120 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted 

Erection  of  engineers’  depot — £1,745 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted except  painting 

Furniture  for  District  Head-Quarters— £173 — authorized. 
Practically  completed 

Adelaide 

South  Australia — continued. 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 


Ealaklava — 

Remove  stables,  erect  fence,  &c. — £348 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted 

Erection  of  drill  hall.  Site  acquired.  Tenders  under  con- 
sideration 

Birkenhead. — Erect  quarters  for  naval  drill  hall.  With 
Works  Registrar  for  amended  estimate  of  cost  on  lines 
defined  by  Naval  Secretary 

Gawier. — Fill  up  parade  ground — £98 — authorized.  Com- 

pleted 

Glanville— 

Erection  of  naval  drill  hall — £3,000.  Requisition  with  State 
Public  Works  Department.  Site  acquired 

Erection  of  military  drill  hall — £900.  Requisition  just 

received 

Glenelg. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £910 — authorized.  Completed 

Jamestown. — Erection  of  closets,  fencing,  and  lighting  quarters 
— £50  10s. — authorized.  Completed 

Keswick — 

Erection  of  drill  hall — £2,000 — authorized.  Completed 

Form  roadway  and  provide  double  gates — £90 — authorized, 
Receiving  further  consideration 

Alterations  and  additions  to  R.A.F.A.  stables — £220 — autho- 
rized. Completed 

Ordnance  store  and  sanatorium  huts — £4,900.  ’95  com- 

pleted 

Barracks — Erect  motor  garage,  &c. — £180.  Plans  ’5  com- 
pleted 

Largs — 

Repairs — £96.  Work  in  hand.  * 25  completed 

Cleaning  water  main — £65 — authorized.  Work  delayed  owing 
to  shortage  of  water 

Re-construct  target  shed — £55 — authorized.  To  be  com- 
menced shortly  by  Departmental  labour 

Moonta — 

Erect  drill  hall — £910 — authorized.  Completed 

Fencing,  providing  tank,  &c. — £201 — authorized.  • 85  com- 
pleted 

Construction  of  rifle  range — £300.  In  hand.  *75  com- 

pleted 

Mount  Gambier. — Fencing  at  rifle  range1 — £110.  In  hand. 

‘25  completed 

Naracoorte. — Repairs  to  drill  hall — £125 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Wakefield 

Hindmarsh 

Angas 

Hindmarsh 

Barker 

Wakefield 

Hindmarsh 


Hindmarsh 

Wakefield 

Barker 


Barker 
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South  Australia— continued. 


Defence  Works — continued . 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Noarlunga — 

Maintenance  and  improvements — £85 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted 

Provision  of  breaking-in  yards — £300 — authorized.  Com- 
pleted 

Erect  three  quarters  at  remount  depot — £1,915 — authorized. 

Work  in  hand.  *3  completed 
Remount  farm — Construct  water  service,  dam,  &c. — £360. 
Will  commence  when  season  permits 

Barker 

North  Terrace — 

Remove  shed  from  ordnance  compound — £95 — authorized. 
Completed 

Convert  ordnance  store  into  gun  park — £244 — authorized. 
Completed 

Convert  ordnance  store  into  engineer  depot — £259 — autho- 
rized. Completed,  except  painting  urinals,  &c. 

Adelaide 

Nuriootpa. — Additions  and  alterations  to  drill  hall — £199 — 
authorized.  Completed 

Angas 

Petersburg — 

Erection  of  drill  hall — £900 — authorized.  Completed 
Electric  light,  &c. — £176 — authorized.  Lighting  completed. 
Fencing  in  hand 

Grey 

Port  Adelaide — 

Removal  and  re-erection  of  building — £1,800— authorized. 

Private  offer  being  obtained  for  removal  of  sheds 
Install  targets,  and  provide  head  cover,  seats — £713 — autho- 
rized. Work  in  hand  departmentally.  *8  completed 
Erect  drill  hall — £1,150.  Completed 

Telephone  to  Wingfield — £80  19s.  Id. — authorized.  Com- 

pleted 

Repairs  to  mantlet  on  rifle  range — £102.  Authorized. 
About  to  be  commenced 

Hindmarsh 

Port  Lincoln. — Additions  to  Naval  Base — £100.  Awaiting 
requisition 

Grey 

Somerton.' — Erection  of  drill  hall.  Awaiting  receipt  of  requisi- 
tion 

Barker 

Wallaroo — 

Additions  and  electric  light — £200— authorized.  Completed 
Lining,  iron  sheathing,  and  mound  with  planks — £50 — autho- 
rized. Completed 

Wakefield 

Wingfield — Erection  of  caretaker’s  quarters — £705 — authorized. 
Completed 

Hindmarsh 

South  Australia — continued. 
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TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  WORKS. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Port  Adelaide — 

Electric  fans — £120.  Tenders  received 
Painting  externally,  Customs  House — £294  10s.  About  to 
be  commenced 

Fitting  out  chemical  laboratory — £394.  In  hand.  *3 

completed 

Semaphore. — Renovations  and  repairs  to  Boarding  Inspector’s 
residence — £106  10s. — authorized.  Completed 

Torrens  Island  Quarantine- 

Erection  of  waiting  room — £700 — authorized.  Completed 
Mosquito  proofing  tanks — £50— authorized.  Completed 
New  store  building  and  kerosene  store — £550 — authorized. 
Completed 

Erection  of  attendant’s  cottage — £550.  Plans  in  hand. 
*75  completed 

Laundry  plant,  washing  machine,  and  standard  type  disin- 
fector— £2,760 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  J.  O’ Grady 

Repairs  to  fences,  extend  pilings,  and  make  good  washaways. 

Requisition — -£675.  Authority  just  received 
Bedsteads,  pillow  mattresses,  towels,  &c. — £512.  Autho- 
rized order  issued 


Hindmarsh 


Hindmarsh 

Hindmarsh 


NORTHERN  TERRITORY, 


WORKS. 


Darwin— 

Water  supply  for  Postmaster-General’s  Department — £300 — authorized.  Work 
being  carried  out  by  boring  gang  of  Works  Branch,  Northern  Territory. 
Sanitary  arrangements — £1,200 — authorized.  Approval  forwarded  to  Externa 
Affairs,  who  will  carry  out  this  work. 

Construction  of  cement  drain  at  post-office — £75' — authorized.  Held  over  for 
present. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


LANDS. 

Postmaster -General’s  Department 
Defence  Department  . . . . 

Quarantine  . . 


pace 

160 

160 

161 


WORKS. 

Postmaster-General’s  Department 
Defence  Department  . . . . 

1 - ••  ••  • • • i 

Trade  and  Customs  Department 

(Note. — Services  under  £50  not  included.) 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

POSTAL  SITES. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Cottesloe  Reach  Post  Office. — Action  proceeding  towards  the 

Fremantle 

acquisition  of  Lots  15  and  16  in  Glyde-street.  Instruc- 
tions issued  for  survey  23rd  October,  1915 
Mundaring  Post  Office. — Report  awaited  as  to  suitability  for 
building  purposes  of  site  suggested  by  Postmaster-General’ s 
Department 

Swan 

Williams  Post  Office. — Action  proceeding  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Lots  1,  2 and  3 at  the  corner  of  Brooking-street  and 
Albany-road.  Instructions  issued  to  survey  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1915 

DEFENCE  SITES. 

Swan 

Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Guildford  Ammunition  Stores  (Road  of  access  to.). — Negotia- 
tions proceeding  with  the  State  Government  for  the  acqui- 
sition for  road  purposes  of  an  area  of  about  1 chain  wide 
by  8 chains  long,  being  part  of  Reserve  1286 

Fremantle 

Henderson  Naval  Base. — Private  lands  (about  5,800  acres) 
acquired  on  the  3rd  May,  1915.  A large  number  of  claims 
have  been  received  and  are  being  reported  upon  by  the 
Commonwealth  Crown  Solicitor 

Fremantle 

Kalgoorlie  Drill  Ground. — Lots  328  to  321  with  a frontage  to 
Brookman-street  acquired  from  the  State  Government  on 
the  28th  August,  1915.  Compensation  money  paid  on 
the  2nd  October,  1915 

Kalgoorlie 

North  Perth  Drill  Hall  /'Site  No.  2.) — An  area  being  lots  51  and 
52,  Location  653,  with  a frontage  of  approximately  292  feet 
to  Albert-street  acquired  18th  November,  1915.  Claim  for 
compensation  awaited 

Swan 

Subiaco  Drill  Hall. — A site  at  the  corner  of  Nicholson  and 
Keightley-roads  acquired  on  the  1st  April,  1915.  Negotia- 
tions proceeding  towards  the  amount  of  compensation 
money  which  shall  be  paid 

Perth 
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Western  Australia — continued. 


QUARANTINE  SITES. 

Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Bunbury  Quarantine  Station. — -A  site,  being  Wellington  Loca- 
tions P.  401,  P.  402,  and  P.  403,  acquired  on  the  29th  May, 

Swan 

1915.  Claims  for  compensation  received  and  negotiations 
proceeding  with  the  claimants  as  to  compensation  which 
shall  be  paid 

Fremantle  Animal  Quarantine  Station.- — Action  proceeding  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  portion  of  Swan  Location  69, 
having  a frontage  to  the  Swan  River 

Fremantle 

POSTAL  WORKS. 

Work. 

1 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Albany.— Sanitary  conveniences  and  alterations — £450 — ap- 
proved. Work  completed  departmentally 

Swan 

Bremer. — Erection  of  two-roomed  building — -£200.  Work 

deferred  until  1916-17  Estimates 

Swan 

Brisban e-street. — Replace  shingle  roof  with  iron — £88  5s. 
—authorized.  Work  in  hand 

Perth 

Bunbury.- — Additions- — £1,250 — authorized.  Work  in  hand 

Swan 

departmentally.  ’5  completed 

Busselton. — Structural  alterations — £120.  Awaiting  approval 

Cue — - 

Remove  wall  between  telegraph  office  and  counter  room — - 
£86 — authorized.  Contract  let  to  C.  Gould.  Work  com- 

Swan 

Dampiei 

pleted 

Renewing  plaster — £18  12s.  6d.- — authorized.  Being  carried 

out  in  conjunction  with  other  work 
Cottesloe  Beach.- — Erection — £975.  Amended  estimate  with 

Fremantle 

Postal  Department 

Eyre-Euela. — Telegraph  line  material  for  water  sheds,  &c. — 

Kalgoorlie 

£244- — authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
East  Fremantle.  — Sewerage  connexions  — £90  — authorized. 

Fremantle 

Work  completed  departmentally  % 

Esperance. — Construction  oil  store  at  wireless  station — £170 — 

Kalgoorlie 

authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  "1  completed 
Fremantle. — Sewerage — £300.  Noted  on  Estimates  1915-16  - . 
Geraldton.- — Alterations — £2,500.  Proposed  to  erect  one  build- 
ing for  Commonwealth  Departments  costing  £16,500 
C.16159.  F 

Fremantle 

Dampier 

Western  Australia — continued. 
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Postal  Works  -—continued. 


Work. 


Federal  Electoral 
Division. 


Gnowangertip. — Erection — £1,800.  Site  gazetted.  Working 
plans  in  hand 

Israelite  Bay. — General  repairs- — -£173.  Awaiting  approval 

Kalgoorlie— 

Alterations  to  post  office — -£723 — authorized.  Not  to  be 
proceeded  with  this  financial  year 

Alterations  and  renovations — £68  Is.  4d. — -authorized.  Post- 
master-General recommends  work  to  cost  £300 

Extend  old  kerosene  store — £145 — authorized.  Contract 

let  to  W.  Park- — £126.  Work  completed  departmentally 

Marble  Bar. — Erect  verandah  at  back  of  building — £110 
— authorized.  Instructions  issued  to  proceed 

Meekatharra. — -Additions  and  alterations — £1 ,075 — authorized. 
Contract  let  to  Crooks  and  Brooker — £1,075.  Work  well 
in  hand 

North  Perth.— Erect  office  and  quarters — £1,000  towards  cost — ■ 
authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 

Norseman.- — Erect  dividing  wall- — £70  15s. — authorized.  In- 
structions issued  to  carry  out  by  contract.  Tenders  called 

Perth  General  Post  Office— 

(New  Building). — Tender  of  W.  C.  Arnott- — £232,700 — 
accepted  by  State  Public  Works  Department.  Due  for 
completion,  16th  October,  1917.  Work  proceeding  satis- 
factorily 

Supply  lino,  for  floors — £57  7s.  3d. — authorized.  Supply 
completed 

Pingelly.- — Structural  alterations — £1,275.  Work  deferred 

Ravensthorpe.- — Provision  of  wash-house,  fencing,  &c. — £68  10s. 
— authorized.  Work  completed  departmentally 

Sandstone. — Renewals,  repairs,  painting,  &c. — £95  0s.  6d. — 
authorized.  Contract  let  to  Greenhalgh  and  Longley- — ■ 
£95  0s.  6d.  Work  completed 

Southern  Cross. — General  repairs  to  office — £132  17s.  6d. — 
authorized.  To  be  carried  out  by  contract.  Tenders 
called 

Whim  Creek.— Erection — £1,550.  Held  over  on  account  of 
war 

Wyndham  Radio  Station.- — Repairs  to  spouting- — £52  7s.  6d.- — 
authorized.  Work  in  hand 

Youanmi. — Removal  of  old  post  office  from  Lennon ville.  Still 
deferred  owing  to  industrial  troubles 


Swan 

Kalgoorlie 


Dampier 

Dampier 

Perth 

Kalgoorlie 

Perth 


Swan 

Kalgoorlie 

Dampier 

Kalgoorlie 

Dampier 

Dampier 

Dampier 
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Western  Australia — continued 


DEFENCE  WORKS. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Albany — 

Boatshed  and  slipway,  revised  estimate — £1,569.  Instruc- 
tions issued  to  put  work  in  hand 
Level  parade  ground,  fencing,  &c. — £160- — authorized.  Work 
completed  departmentally 

Painting  forts  and  barracks — £81  12s.  9d. — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Erection  drill  hall — £1,600 — -authorized.  Work  completed 

departmentally 

R.A.G.A. — Provide  drainage  and  septic  tank — £695 
— authorized.  Working  drawings  in  hand 
Erect  two  additional  offices,  shelving,  &c. — £75 — -authorized. 
Work  in  hand 

Swan 

Boulder.- — Demolish  room  on  east  side  of  Drill  Hall,  and  erect 
lean-to  office  and  store — £225.  Awaiting  approval 

Kalgooriie 

East  Perth. — Erection  of  buildings  for  Field  Ambulance,  A.M.C. 
Corps- — £1.800.  Awaiting  approval 

Perth 

Fremantle — 

R.A.G.A.  Barracks. — Erect  galvanized  iron  shed — £143  19s. 

— authorized.  Completed  departmentally 
Construct  six  quarters  for  married  N.C.O.’s  and  men- — -£3,000 
towards  cost  authorized.  In  hand  departmentally. 
Progressing  satisfactorily 

Construct  drains  at  Fort  Forrest — £50 — authorized.  Work 
completed  departmentally 

Construct  drains,  cisterns,  and  fittings  to  communicate  with 
sewer  at  Arthur’s  Head  Fort — £334  10s. — authorized. 
About  to  be  put  in  hand 

Fremantle 

Guildford — 

Construction  of  roadway  at  Remount  Depot.  Sketch  plan 
with  Requisitioning  Department  for  approval 
Erection  ammunition  stores — £1,950 — authorized.  Work  in 
hand  departmentaly  and  progressing  satisfactorily 
Gravel  area  between  two  gun  parks — £85 — authorized. 

Work  completed  departmentally 
Erect  building  for  Field  Artillery,  District  Head-Quarters — 
£1,170.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  -5  completed 

Fremantle 

Geraldton. — Install  electric  light  and  fencing,  &c.,  at  drill  hall 
— £98  7s.  6d.  Fencing  *1  completed.  Other  work  not  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  present 

Dampier 

Harvey. — Provide  office  accommodation  at  drill  hall — £74 — - 
. authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  Awaiting 
delivery  of  material 

Swan 

Karrakatta. — Construction  of  twenty-target  range — £6,257 
— authorized.  Work  in  hand  departmentally.  ‘6  com- 
pleted 

Kalgooriie. — Overhaul  rooms,  Hannan-street  drill  hall — £350 
— authorized.  Work  in  hand 

Fremantle 

Kalgooriie 

Western  Australia — continued. 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Midland  Junction. — Construct  rifle  range — £4,040.  Site 

Fremantle 

gazetted 

North  Perth. — Erect  drill  hall — £1,820.  Site  gazetted.  Not  to 

Perth 

be  proceeded  with  at  present 

Pingelly. — -Erection  of  drill  hall — £1,675.  Not  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  present 

Swan 

South  Perth.- — Construction  of  rifle  range.  Requisition  with 
Public  Works  Department  for  estima/te 

Fremantle 

Subiaeo. — Erection  of  drill  hall — £2,500.  Not  to.be  proceeded 
with  at  present 

TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  WORKS. 

Perth 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Albany.- — New  telephone  cable.  Contract  let  Siemens  Bros,  and 
Dynamo  Works  Limited — -£122.  Material  to  hand 

Swan 

Broome  Quarantine- 

Water  supply — £500.  Plans  being  prepared 

Dining  room  and  kitchen — £950.  Plans  being  prepared 
Caretaker’s  quarters,  Quarantine- — £200.  Plans  being  pre- 

pared 

Dormitory  block — £1,150.  Plans  being  prepared 

Two  concrete  platforms — £350.  Plans  being  prepared 

Baths,  laundry,  &c.- — £460.  Plans  being  prepared 

Store- — £750.  Plans  being  prepared 

Nurses’  quarters- — £1,240.  Plans  being  prepared 

Isolation  hospital — kitchen  wards — £1  000.  Plans  being 

Dampier 

prepared 

Carnarvon.- — Quarters  for  sub-collector — £850.  Working  draw- 
ings completed.  Awaiting  Estimates 

Dampier 

Fremantle— 

Laundry  plant — £850.  Requisition  to  Director  of  Quaran- 
tine 

Fremantle 

Steam  disinfector- — £1,775.  Requisition  to  Director  of 
Quarantine 

Overhaul  doors,  windows,  &c.— £112 — authorized.  Work 

completed  departmentally 

Woodman’s  Point- 

Erect  fencing  and  gates- — £233  10s. — authorized.  Action 
suspended  for  the  present 

Water  supply — £200.  Work  carried  out  by  Naval  Depart- 
ment 

Furniture — £66.  Requisition  authorized.  Supply  coming 
to  hand 

Fremantle 
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TASMANIA. 

POSTAL  SITES. 


Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Launceston  Pole  Depot. — Oilers  received  in  response  to  public 
advertisement  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Post- 
master-General’s Department 

Bass 

DEFENCE  SITES. 

Site. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Bellerive  Rifle  Range.— Ministerial  approval  obtained  for  the 

Clarence 

acquisition  of  an  area  of  about  219  acres.  Instructions 
for  survey  issued  14th  October,  1915.  Negotiations  [now 
proceeding  with  the  owners  as  to  price  required 
Deloraine  Drill  Hall. — An  area  of  1 rood  26f  perches  at  the 
corner  of  Rickman  and  Lyell  streets  acquired  28th  October, 

Wilmot 

1915.  Action  now  being  taken  to  effect  a settlement 
Sandy  Bay  Rifle  Range.— An  additional  area  of  about  33  acres 
acquired  31st  July,  1915.  Claim  for  compensation  received 
and  negotiations  proceeding  as  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  paid 

Denison 
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POSTAL  WORKS. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Campbell  Town.- — Repairs  and  renovations,  £40.  Specification 

Franklin 

being  prepared 

Glenorehy.- — Erect  kitchen.  Contract  let,  P.  Stevens,  £74 

Franklin 

18s.  6d.  Work  completed 

Hobart  Lineyard.- — Fencing,  £36.  About  to  be  carried  out 

Denison 

by  day  labour 

Glenorchy.- — Painting,  £50  11s.  Specification  being  prepared 
Qatlands.- — Woodshed,  &c.  Contract  let,  H.  M.  Fish,  £76  15s. 

Franklin 

Franklin 

1*  Work  completed 

BothwelL — £65.  Repairs.  Local  tenders  being  invited ; 
returnable  22nd  November 

Franklin 

Launceston,' — Additional  private  boxes,  £37.  Waiting  for 
letter-box  fronts,  which  are  being  supplied  by  Postal 

Bass 

Department 

Burnie. — Alterations  private  letter  boxes,  £20.  Waiting  for 
letter-box  fronts 

DaTwin 

Devonport  West.- — Repairs  to  Postmaster’s  Quarters  and 

Wilmot 

Exchange  roona,  £45.  Completed 
Strahan. — Repair  and  paint  roof,  £40.  Repairs  done  ; painting 
not  yet  finished.  Work  *8  completed 

Darwin 

DEFENCE  WORKS. 

Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Hobart  Barracks. — Parade  ground,  repairs — £60.  Being  carried 
out  by  day  labour.  Work  *2  completed 

Denison 

Rifle  Ranges  (various).— £125.  Shelter  sheds  work  completed 
Waratah  Rifle  Range. — Stop  Butt — £30.  Work  being  arranged 
for 

Darwin 

Launceston  Barracks. — Painting- — -£128.  Being  done  by  day 
labour.  Work  -6  completed 

Bass 

Fort  Nelson. — Shelter — £200.  Material  ordered.  Work  to 

Denison 

be  done  by  day  labour 

Hobart  Barracks. — Mobilization  store  and  vehicle  shed — £275. 

Denison 

Old  buildings  have  been  pulled  down.  Work  *2  completed 
Ross  Briil  Hall. — Painting — £29  13s.  6d. — completed 
Devonport  West  Drill  Hall. — Painting — £38  10s. — completed.. 
Scottsdale  Drill  Hall.- — Addition- — £115 — completed  . . 

Franklin 

Wilmot 

Bass 

Tasmania — continued. 
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Defence  Works — continued. 


Work. 

Federal  Electoral 
Division. 

Evandale  Drill  Hall. — Addition — £120.  Contract  let  to  A. 

Wilmot 

G.  Stokes — £104  7s.  Work  completed 

Ulverstone  Drill  Hall.' — Painting — £44.  Completed ; waiting 

Darwin 

inspection 

Ulverstone  Rifle  Range. — Reconstruction — £102  10s.  Com- 

Darwin 

pleted 

Artificers  Work  Shops,  Barracks. — £500.  Completed 

Denison 

New  Norfolk  Drill  Hall. — £663  10s.  Completed ; waiting  in- 

Franklin 

spection 

Burnie  Drill  Hall. — £950.  Main  building  '8  completed 

Darwin 

Launceston  Drill  Hall. — £952.  Completed.. 

Bass 

Naval  Drill  Hall,  Hobart.- — Lockers — £45.  Work  *9  completed 

Denison 

Naval  Drill  Hall,  Launceston.- — £900.  Plans  ready ; specifi- 

Bass 

cation  being  prepared 

TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  WORKS. 
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DEPARTMENT  OE  DEFENCE. 


Digest  prepared  by  Senator  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  for  Defence,  showing 
the  activities  of  his  Department. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPERIAL  FORCE. 

The  Imperial  Government,  on  the  7th  August,  1914,  accepted  Australia’s  offer 
to  despatch  20,000  troops  to  the  front.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  the  despatch 
of  further  units  and  reinforcements,  and  on  26th  November,  1915,  116,640  troops 
have  been  organized,  eoLuipped,  and  despatched  for  active  service  abroad.  These 
troops  consist  of  4 Light  Horse  Brigades,  6 Field  Artillery  Brigades,  6 Field  Companies 
Engineers,  8 Infantry  Brigades,  and  other  arms,  as  shown  hereunder  : — 


Infantry  . . . . . . . . 77,238 

Light  Horse  . . . . . . . . 14,977 

Divisional  Ammunition  Column  . . 1,388 

Artillery  . . . . . . . . 6,298 

Engineers  . . . . . . . . 2,583 

Army  Service  Corps  . . . . . . 4,488 

Army  Medical  Corps  . . . . . . 7,132 

Remount  Unit  . . . . . . 1,651 

Flying  Corps . . . . . . . . 55 

Veterinary  Sections  . . . . . . 338 

Bridging  Train  . . . . . . 347 

Army  Pay  Corps  . . . . . . 92 

Australian  Postal  Corps  . . . . 53 


Total  sent  to  26th  November,  1915  . . 116,640 


From  portion  of  these  troops  the  1st  and  2nd  Australian  Divisions,  and  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Division  have  been  organized,  the  remainder  acting 
as  independent  units. 

In  addition  to  these  units,  56,385  troops  are  now  (26th  November,  1915)  in 
camps  of  training  throughout  Australia  in  preparation  for  despatch  to  the  front. 

Additional  Units  Offered. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  on  24th  November,  1915,  decided  to  offer 
to  the  Imperial  Government  to  raise  an  additional  50,000  men  for  active  service, 
to  be  available  in  the  next  few  months.  These  are  new  units,  and  are  independent 
of  the  quota  entailed  for  reinforcements.  This  further  contribution  will  bring  the 
total  number  of  men  supplied  by  Australia  by  June,  1916,  to  approximately  300,000 
men. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  accepted  this  offer  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ Please  inform  your  Government  how  highly  His  Majesty’s  Government 
appreciates  such  a large  addition  to  the  forces  already  supplied  by  Australia 
and  how  warmly  they  welcome  this  fresh  proof  of  the  whole-hearted  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  hasten  the  victorious  issue 
of  the  war.” 

The  work  of  raising  and  equipping  this  new  force  is  now  in  hand. 
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NUMBERS  UNDER  UNIVERSAL  TRAINING. 

The  latest  returns  published  show  the  strength  of  the  Citizen  Forces,  Junior 
and  Senior  Cadets,  at  30th  September,  1915,  in  the  several  States  as  follows  : — 

Citizen  Forces  . . . . . . 60,517 

Senior  Cadets  . . . . . . 88,667 

Junior  Cadets  . . . . . . 47,050 


EQUIPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES.  Wi 

The  whole  of  the  troops  forming  the  Expeditionary  F orces  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  fully  clothed,  and  fitted  out  with  the  very  latest  fighting  equipment. 
Except  in  the  case  of  two  General  Hospitals  detailed  for  service  with  the  British 
troops  in  Europe,  and  which  are  being  equipped  by  the  British  Government,  no 
unit  up  to  the  present  time  has  embarked  from  Australia  deficient  in  any  single 
article  of  clothing  or  equipment  which  would  in  any  way  impair  its  fighting 
efficiency. 

Every  member  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces  has  been  provided  with  two  suits 
of  warm  woollen  garments  of  excellent  quality,  also  underclothing,  and  substantial 
comfortable  boots,  and,  in  addition,  reserve  stocks  of  these  are  being  shipped  to 
Egypt  monthly  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the  troops  to  obtain  new  issues 
every  three  months.  The  greate  part  of  these  goods  has  been  manufactured 
from  Australian  material  by  Australian  work-people. 


Resources  op  Australia. 

The  fitting  out  for  service  abroad  of  units  which  hitherto  had  not  formed  part 
of  the  Australian  war  organization  called  for  considerable  initiative  and  resource, 
as  much  experimental  work  became  necessary  in  providing  new  stores,  regarding 
which  only  meagre  details  were  available  locally.  All  difficulties  in  this  respect 
have,  however,  been  successfully  surmounted,  and  it  has  been  made  manifest  that 
the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  in  labour  and  machinery  sufficed  to'  produce 
almost  every  item  of  necessary  military  equipment. 

In  addition,  many  articles  which  had  not  previously  been  manufactured  for 
military  purposes  in  Australia  have  now  been  turned  out  locally.  They  include — - 

Infantry  Equipment.  Spurs. 

Heliographs.  Intrenching  Implements. 

Compasses,  Prismatic.  Wire  Cutters. 

Signalling  Lamps.  Shovels. 

Bits.  . Forks,  Table. 

Stirrups.  Spoons,  Table. 

The  local  manufacture  of  machine  guns,  wireless  telegraphic  instruments,  com- 
passes, periscopes,  and  other  articles  of  important  military  value  will  shortly  be 
undertaken.  Probably  the  most  successful  achievement  of  the  Department  in  this 
connexion  has  been  the  designing  and  production  of  a purely  Australian  Infantry 
equipment.  The  accoutrements  provided  for  Infantry  troops  have  hitherto 
been  solely  manufactured  of  a special  web  material  by  the  Mills  Equipment 
Company  in  England.  Supplies  from  this  source  have  hitherto  not  been  obtainable 
for  all  Australian  requirements,  owing  to  heavy  demands  by  the  British  Government. 
After  successive  experiments  the  Australian  equipment,  of  which  the  15,000  sets 
now  on  issue  have  proved  so  satisfactory  under  all  tests  that  a further  supply  of 
100,000  sets  is  now  being  proceeded  with. 
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For  Transport  and  Supply  services  in  connexion  with  troops  embarked  to 
date,  2,500  vehicles  and  10,000  sets  of  harness  have  been  provided.  Practically 
all  these  vehicles  have  been  made  in  Australia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  harness 
required,  and,  in  addition,  15, 00C  sets  of  saddlery,  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
Commonwealth  Harness  and  Saddlery  Factory. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  rifles  provided  for  our  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Commonwealth  Small  Arms 
Factory.  The  weapons  supplied  from  this  source  have  been  well  reported  on  from 
Egypt. 

The  supply  of  small  arm  ammunition  (also  made  in  Australia)  has  always  been 
found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  time  of  war.  The  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  been  severely  taxed  in  this  connexion,  but  all  requirements 
have  been  fully  met.  The  large  initial  reserve  provided  for  each  rifle  in  the  hands 
of  Expeditionary  troops  is  being  maintained  by  the  shipment  of  monthly  supplies 
to  Egypt  to  replace  that  expended  in  action.  A liberal  allowance  of  ammunition 
is  also  being  provided  for  practice  purposes. 

The  following  show  the  larger  items  which  have  been  provided  in  (A)  Clothing 
and  (B)  Equipment  for  Australian  Imperial  Force  Troops  Abroad  and  at  present 
in  Camps  in  Australia  : — 

(A)  Clothing. 


Article. 

Number. 

Article. 

Number. 

Badges,  hat,  large 

205,000 

Braces 

163,000 

,,  collar 

542,000 

Brushes,  hair 

163,000 

,,  shoulder,  c.l. 

711,000 

„ shaving 

163,000 

,,  Austealia  . . 

711,000 

,,  tooth 

163,000 

Boots 

838,000 

Caps,  comforter 

243,000 

Brassards  . . 

25,000 

Combs 

163,000 

Breeches 

449,000 

Discs,  identity 

243,000 

Caps,  S.D.  . . 

209,000 

Drawers 

485,000 

Greatcoats  . . 

245,000 

Dressings,  field 

250,000 

Hats,  felt  . . 

229,000 

Forks 

156,000 

Hats,  white 

1 53,000 

Holdalls  . . 

220,000 

Jackets,  cardigan 

198,000 

Housewives 

250,000 

„ dungaree 

300,000 

Knives 

163,000 

„ S.D. 

383,000 

Knives,  clasp 

163,000 

Laces,  boot  (pairs)  . . 

1,129,000 

Pv-azors 

163,000 

Leggings  (pairs) 

82,000 

Shirts,  flannel 

570,000 

Numerals 

1,000,000 

Singlets 

445,000 

Puttees  (pairs) 

233,000 

Soap,  pieces 

200,000 

Straps,  chin 

437,000 

Socks 

790,000 

Trousers,  dungaree  . . 

300,000 

Spoons 

163,000 

Bags,  sea  kit 

163,000 

Towels 

325,000 

„ kit,  universal  . . 
Belts,  abdominal 

163.000 

460.000 

Shirts,  military,  khaki 

33,000 

Note.- — -In  the  manufacture  of  the  garments  shown  above  approximately 
25,000,000  buttons  and  8,000,000  yards  of  material  have  been  used. 

The  8,000,000  yards  of  material  are  made  up  as  follows 

Cloth  for  Jackets  and  Caps,  56  inches  wide  . . 1,000,000 

Cloth  for  Greatcoats,  56  inches  wide  . . . . 850,000 

Cord  for  Breeches,  28  inches  wide  . . . . 1,150,000 

Flannel  for  Shirts,  Abdominal  Belts,  &c.,  28  inches  wide  3,500,000 

Denim  for  Working  Suits,  28  inches  wide  . . . . 1,500,000 
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Commonwealth  Clothing  Factory. 

Of  the  foregoing  the  following  were  manufactured  at  the  Commonwealth 
Clothing  Factory  and  the  remainder  by  private  enterprise  : — 


Article. 

Number. 

Article. 

Number. 

Breeches 

134,000 

Housewives 

38,000 

Caps,  S.D.  . . 

110,000 

Holdalls 

38,000 

Greatcoats  . . 

41,000 

Belts,  abdominal 

25,000 

Caps,  F.S.  . . 

36.000 

Shirts,  grey,  flannel  . . 

2,000 

Shirts,  khaki  cloth  . . 

33,000 

Sheets 

8,000 

Jackets,  S.D. 

21,000 

Bands,  hat,  khaki  cloth 

207,000 

Trousers,  dungaree 
Jackets,  dungaree 

22,000 

8,000 

Chevrons 

40,000 

(B)  Equipment. 


Article. 

Number. 

Article. 

Number. 

Section  1a. 

Section  1a — continued. 

Bottles,  water 

150,000 

Leather  1 fantry  equipment — con- 

Carriers,  water  bottle  . . 

00,000 

tinned. 

Frogs — 

Frogs 

30,000 

Bayonet 

25,000 

Haversacks 

30,000 

Wirecutter  . . 

15,000 

Packs 

30,000 

Haversacks,  G.S. 

55,000 

Straps,  supporting 

60,000 

Straps,  mess  tin.  Mounted  Services 

35,000 

Slings,  rifle 

150,000 

Tins,  mess 

150,000 

Whistles 

10,000 

Section  2a. 

Bandolier  equipment — 

Buckets,  water,  canvas 

40,000 

Bandoliers  . . 

30,000 

Kettles,  camp 

22,000 

Belts,  waist 

40,000 

Mallets,  heel  peg 

8,000 

Covers,  mess  tin 

150,000 

Pads,  surcingle 

27,000 

Pockets,  cartridge 

85,000 

Pegs,  picketing 

50,000 

Straps,  great  coat 

65,000 

Ropes — • 

Web  Infantry  equipment — - 

Head 

30,000 

Belts,  waist 

70,000 

Heel 

7,000 

Braces,  with  buckle  . . 

140,000 

Picketing  . . 

45,000 

Carriers,  cartridge,  75  rounds — - 

Rugs,  horse  . . 

40,000 

Left 

70,000 

Sheets,  ground 

200,000 

Right 

70,000 

Tents — - 

Carriers,  intrenching  tool — 

Large 

500 

Head 

70,000 

Small 

8,000 

Helve 

70,000 

Palliasses 

120,000 

Carriers,  water  bottle 

70,000 

Frogs 

70,000 

Section  2b. 

Haversacks 

70,000 

Axes 

4,000 

Packs 

70,000 

Implements,  intrenching 

100,000 

Straps,  supporting  . . 

140,000 

Stirrups 

60,000 

Leather  Infantry  equipment — - 

Spurs,  pairs 

30,000 

Belts,  waist 

30,000 

Braces,  with  buckle  . . 

60,000 

Section  5a. 

Carriers,  cartridge,  75  rounds — 

Bags,  nose,  C.P. 

40,000 

Left 

30,000 

Rubbers,  horse 

40,000 

Right 

30,000 

Brushes,  horse 

40,000 

Carriers,  intrenching  tool — 

Head 

30,000 

Section  13a. 

Helve 

30,000 

Blankets 

700,000 

Carriers,  water  bottle 

30,000 
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The  Government  Harness  and  Saddlery  Factory  lias  turned  out  an  enormous 
amount  of  leather  and  canvas  work,  embracing  150  distinct  articles,  and  has  proved 
a most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  resources  of  the  Department  in  the  execution  of 
orders  for  supplies  urgently  required  to  meet  unforeseen  demands. 

Government  Woollen  Mills. 

This  Mill  has  recently  commenced  operations,  and  the  work  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  It  is  anticipated  that  deliveries  of  material  manufactured  will  be 
made  during  December. 

Other  Equipment  provided. 

Passing  from  the  Australian  Expeditionary  Forces  operating  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where, attention  may  now  be  invited  to  the  Force  in  occupation  in  late  German 
Hew  Guinea.  These  troops,  in  addition  to  large  numbers  of  native  police  and  others 
employed  by  the  Administrator,  have  had  to  be  provided  with  ammunition,  equip- 
ment, and  special  clothing  to  comply  with  climatic  conditions  and  local  custom. 

Australia  has  not  only  been  called  upon  to  take  her  part  in  the  present  war, 
but  she  has  also  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  her  own  fighting  Forces . 
During  the  first  months  of  the  war,  large  numbers  of  Commonwealth  troops  were 
allotted  for  some  considerable  periods  for  mobilization  service,  and  at  the  present 
time  every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  keep  all  members  of  the  Citizen  Forces  as 
fully  clothed  and  equipped  as  possible. 


EXAMINATION  OF  EQUIPMENT,  CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Prior  to  the  acceptance  of  equipment  and  clothing  from  contractors  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  inspection  by  the  Examination  Branch  to  test  its  quality  and  suitableness 
for  active  service  conditions. 

Every  item  of  equipment,  and  component  part  thereof,  is  carefully  inspected, 
and  if  not  up  to  the  required  standard  is  rejected.  Accepted  articles  are  stamped 
with  the  Government  Acceptance  Stamp,  for  identification  purposes. 

The  value  of  stores  passed  for  acceptance  during  the  last  six  months  averages 
£376,000  per  month. 

FOOD  SUPPLIES. 


It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  furnish  definite  figures  to  illustrate  the  enormous 
quantities  of  food  supplies  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  Department  to  provision 
the  troops  during  the  currency  of  the  war,  but  the  following  items  may  be  set  forth 
as  examples  showing  the  daily  requirements  of  the  troops  at  the  present  time  and 
total  consumption  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  : — ■ 


Bread 

Meat 

Potatoes 

Jam 


Daily  Consumption. 

65.000  lbs. 

78.000  „ 

56.000  „ 

11.000  „ 


Total  Consumption. 

15.000. 000  lbs. 

17.000. 000  „ 

15.000. 000  „ 

3.000,000  ., 


Sugar  . . . . . . 10,000  „ . . 22-1,000  „ 

and  other  articles  of  provisions  in  like  proportion. 

Food  supplies  have  also  had  to  be  provided  for  varying  numbers  of  troops  at 
Babaul — at  one  period  1,500- — and  for  about  2,000  natives  employed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  recently  under  occupation  by  Germany. 
The  climatic  conditions,  the  uncertain  means  of  transport,  and  the  barrenness  of 
resources  in  food  supplies  of  these  regions  render  regular  ration  and  fuel  deliveries 
a matter  of  difficulty. 

FORAGE. 


Forage  of  almost  every  kind  and  in  very  large  quantities  has  had  to  be  acquired 
for  feeding  horses  in  camps.  Again  it  would  not  be  possible  to  submit  an  estimate 
of  the  total  quantities  purchased,  but,  as  a guide,  it  may  be  stated  that  approxi- 
mately 40  tons  oaten  chaff,  20  tons  oats,  and  15  tons  bran  are  required  daily  at  the 
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present  time  for  subsistence  of  horses  now  in  hand  to  complete  units  now  being  or 
about  to  be  formed.  Furthermore,  supplies  of  forage  as  shown  hereunder  have 
been  shipped  on  transports  for  the  sustenance  of  horses  during  the  voyage  : — 


Chaff,  oaten  or  wheaten 

10,000  tons 

Lucerne  hay 

500  tons 

Chaff,  lucerne 

1,6C0  „ 

Rock  salt  . . 

. . 50  „ 

Bran 

4,500  „ 

Linseed 

• • 20  „ 

Oats 

1,500  „ 

Oatmeal  . . 

• • 10  „ 

HORSES. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  31,627  horses  have  been  obtained  by  the  Defence 
Department  for  military  purposes,  of  which  28,988  were  purchased  at  a cost  of 
£560,968,  and  the  balance,  2,639,  were  donated. 

Up  to  date,  24,270  horses  have  been  sent  away  with  the  A. I.  Forces,  and  there 
are  still  about  6,600  remounts  remaining  within  the  Commonwealth  to  fulfil  future 
requirements. 

PAY  AMD  ALLOWANCES  ON  AND  FROM  DATE  OF  EMBARKATION. 


Rank. 


Pay,  including 
Deferred  Pay. 


Field 

Allowance. 


Included  in 
Column 
“ Pay  ” but 
Deferred. 


Colonel  or  Brigadier 
Lieutenant-Colonel  . . 

Major  . . . ■ • • ■ • . 

Captain 

Lieutenant,  2nd  Lieutenant 

Adjutant 

Quartermaster 

Brigade  or  Regimental  Sergeant-Major,  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant, Armament  Artificer,  Foreman 
Artificer  (Mechanical  Transport),  Foreman 
Mechanic  (Flying  Unit),  Warrant  Officer 
Staff-Sergeant-Major,  Squadron,  Battery,  Troop 
or  Company  Sergeant-Major,  Farrier  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant, Colour-Sergeant,  Staff  Ser- 
geant, Armourer  Staff-Sergeant,  Sergeant-Cook 
Squadron,  Battery,  Troop,  or  Company  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant, Orderly-room-Sergeant,  Far- 
rier, Collarmaker,  Wheeler,  or  Saddler-Ser- 
geant, or  Sergeants  of  Mechanical  Transport 
and  Flying  Units 

Sergeant,  Pioneer,  Signalling,  Transport,  Ar- 
mourer, or  Band-Sergeant,  Sergeant-Trumpeter 
Corporal,  Armourer,  Band,  Shoeing-smith,  Signal- 
ling or  Pay  and  Orderly-room  Corporal 
2nd  Corporal  Bombardier 
Mechanical  Transport — - 

Workshop  Fitters,  Turners,  Blacksmiths, 
Wheelers,  Electricians,  and  Drivers 
Mechanics  (Flying  Unit) 

Cleaners  and  Waggomnen  (Mechanical  Trans- 
port) 

Shoeing  Smith  and  Driver 

Acting-Bombardier,  Lance-Corporal,  Gunner, 
Sapper,  Private, ’Bandsman,  Collarmaker,  Sad- 
ler, Wheeler,  Trumpeter,  Bugler,  Drummer, 
Cook,  Batman,  Stretcher-bearer 


Per  diem. 

£ s.  d. 

2 5 0 
1 17  6 
1 10  0 
1 2 6 
0 17  6 

According  to  rank 
According  to  rank 


0 13  0 
0 12  0 

0 110 

0 10  6 

0 10  0 
0 9 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 
0 7 0 

0 6 0 


Per  diem. 
s.  d. 

7 6 
7 6 
5 0 
3 0 
3 6 
5 0 
3 6 


1 0 


Per  diem. 
s.  d. 

8 0 
7 6 

5 0 
3 6 
3 0 
3 6 
3 6 


2 6 


2 0 
2 0 


1 6 


1 0 


1 0 
1 0 


1 0 


* Note. — “ Living  at  home  ” is  intended,  to  mean  living  at  the  home  maintained  in  Australia  by  the  husband 
or  his  wife  and  children  irrespective  of  the  locality  where  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  husband  to  reside. 
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PARTICULARS  REGARDING  RETURNED  SOLDIERS’  PAY,  PENSIONS,  AND 
CIVIL  EMPLOYMENT  AFTER  DISCHARGE. 

Medical  Attendance. 

Members  requiring  medical  treatment  will  be  placed  in  military  hospitals  or 
homes,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  will  be  brought  before  a Medical  Board. 
According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  they  will  then  either  be  detained 
for  treatment,  or  will  be  sent  to  convalescent  homes,  or  will  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  own  homes. 

Those  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  and  requiring  medical  treatment, 
will,  where  possible,  attend  as  out-patients  at  military  hospitals  ; but  where  not 
possible  they  will  be  attended  by  a medical  officer  under  arrangements  made  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  The  Staff  Officer  for  Invalids 
will  issue  the  necessary  instructions  in  this  matter. 

No  medical  expenses  other  than  those  outlined  above  will  be  sanctioned.  In 
the  cases  of  members  returned  to  their  own  homes  the  Commonwealth  will  not  be 
liable  for  any  medical  expenses  contracted  other  than  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions. 

Members  discharged  from  A.I.F.  either  to  pension  or  as  medically  fit  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  have  no  further  claim  on  the  Commonwealth  for  medical 
attendance  or  medicines. 


Pensions. 

Members  partially  or  totally  incapacitated  should  take  steps  to  apply  for  war 
pension  immediately  their  cases  have  been  determined  by  the  Medical  Board. 
Application  must  be  made  by  the  individual  concerned,  and  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions  of  the  State  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 
The  Staff  Officer  for  Invalids  will  lend  any  assistance  that  may  be  required  in  this 
regard. 

Discharge  from  A.I.P.  will  take  place,  and  military  pay  cease,  on  the  day  prior 
to  that  on  which  pension  commences  ; but,  in  order  to  insure  that  payment,  either 
of  military  pay  or  pension,  will  regularly  continue,  the  issue  of  the  former  may  be 
continued  for  a period  of  two  months  after  a member’s  case  has  been  adjudged 
by  the  Medical  Board  as  one  for  pensions. 

Malaria  Cases. — A pension  may  be  awarded  in  a “ malaria  ” case,  and  payment 
suspended  and  restored  again  as  the  necessity  arises.  Accordingly  a person 
suffering  from  malaria  after  discharge  from  the  A.I.E.  should  immediately  apply 
for  a war  pension.  If  a pension  be  granted,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  pensioner 
to  present  himself  from  time  to  time  to  the  Medical  Referee  for  War  Pensions, 
who  will  report  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions  whether  the  applicant 
is  fit  to  earn  a livelihood  or  otherwise.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  pen- 
sion will  be  suspended  or  restored  from  time  to  time  as  the  pensioner  may  become 
unable  or  able  to  earn  a livelihood. 

Advice  regarding  Civil  Employment  and  other  Matters. 

With  the  object  of  providing  employment  for  returned  soldiers,  an  Employment 
Bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  War  Council  is  being  established  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  State. 

Partially  incapacitated  soldiers  and  those  who  have  been  discharged  as  medically 
fit  to  earn  their  own  livelihoods,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  employment,  should 
apply  to  the  Officer-in-Charge  of  the  Employment  Bureau,  whose  address  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Staff  Officer  for  Invalids,  who  will  also  render  any  assistance 
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required  by  invalided  soldiers  in  tbe  matter  of  pay,  pensions,  or  medical  attendance  * 
All  invalided  soldiers  should,  therefore,  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Staff  Officer 
for  Invalids,  particularly  as  regards  notification  of  any  change  of  address. 

CASUALTIES. 

Our  casualties  in  connexion  with  the  present  war,  including  those  who  have 
died  in  Egypt  and  en  route  since  the  embarkation  of  the  first  contingent,  now  total 
some  33,286,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Officer.’,. 

Others. 

Total* 

Deceased 

312 

5,603 

5,917 

Wounded 

409 

13,352 

13,765 

Missing 

18 

1,437 

1,455 

Sick  . . 

515 

11,280 

11,806 

Prisoners 

6 

49 

55 

Nature  of 

casualty  unknown  42 

246 

288 

1,302 

31,967 

33,286 

* Includes  chaplains,  nurses,  &c. 

A large  proportion  of  the  sick  and  wounded  cases  are  fortunately  of  such  a nature 
that  their  services  have  been,  and  will  be,  available  for  the  task  in  hand,  so  that  the 
figures  do  not  necessarily  mean  our  force  is  permanently  depleted  to  the  extent 
shown. 


CARE  OF  WOUNDED  AND  SICK. 


Every  possible  attention  is  given  to  our  sick  and  wounded,  who  have  the  most 
skilled  and  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Empire  at  their  disposal, 
as  well  as  the  invaluable  ministrations  of  our  nurses. 

The  magnificent  response  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Practitioners,  nurses, 
dentists,  &c.,  of  Australia  has  been  most  helpful  to  the  Military  authorities  in 
providing  adequate  medical  attention.  The  numbers  actually  engaged  on  these 
duties  at  present  are  as  follows 


Medical  Officers 

. . 472 

Matrons 

12 

Quartermasters 

18 

Sisters 

159 

Dentists 

25 

Staff  Nurses 

155 

Masseurs 

11 

Other  ranks 

..  6,090 

Masseuses 

22 

In  addition  110  doctors  and  186  nurses  were  selected  for  duty  with  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps. 

The  number  of  beds  actually  attended  to  by  the  Australian  Medical  personnel 
is  approximately  10,000. 


HOSPITALS. 

England.- — In  addition  to  Ilarefield  Park,  which  is  the  principal  Australian 
Hospital  in  England,  the  Australians  are  being  treated  in  a number  of  English 
hospitals — arrangements  having  been  made  in  some  hospitals  to  allot  portion  of  the 
establishment  for  Australians.  Inspections  are  made  by  the  High  Commissioner 
and  Australian  Military  Medical  authorities  regularly.  At  last  report  there 
were  5,547  Australian  officers  and  men  being  treated  in  England. 


c 
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Egypt  . — The  hospital  accommodation  has  now  been  greatly  expanded  and 
improved,  and  from  recent  reports  the  Australian  Medical  Services  in  Egypt  is  fully 
capable  of  coping  with  the  casualties.  There  are  in  Egypt  and  the  other  Mediter- 
ranean Australian  Medical  Units  as  follows  : — 

Three  General  Hospitals,  1 Venereal  Diseases  Hospital,  2 Clearing  Hospitals, 
1 Stationary  Hospital,  8 Field  Ambulances,  4 Light  Horse  Ambulances, 
and  2 Hospital  Ships  complete. 

Australia. — Hospitals  have  been  established  and  staffed  by  the  Military  authori- 
ties in  the  several  States  as  follows  :• — • 


1st  District  . . . . 1 

2nd  District  . . . . 2 

3rd  District  . . . . 2 

4th  District  . . . . 1 

5th  District  . . . . 1 

6th  District  . . . . 1 


In  addition  there  are  Convalescent  Homes  and  Rest  Houses  established  as 
follows  : — 


Locality  and  Name  of  Hospital. 
Queensland. 

6th  A.G.H.,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane. 

No.  1 Auxiliary  Hospital,  Rosemont. 

No.  2 Auxiliary  Hospital,  Southport. 

No.  3 Auxiliary  Hospital,  Southport. 

No.  4 Auxiliary  Hospital,  “ Finchly,”  Toowoomba. 

New  South  Wales. 

Randwick — No.  4 General  Hospital,  Avoca-street. 
Auxiliary  Hospital — ■ 

No.  1,  George’s  Heights. 

No.  2,  Blackheath. 

No.  3,  Brighton  Hall. 

Auxiliary  Red  Cross — 

No.  1,  Rose  Hill. 

No.  2,  Woodford 
No.  3,  Moree. 

No.  4,  Burradoo. 

No.  5,  Cronulla. 

No.  6,  Bowral. 


Victoria. 

No.  5 A.G.H.,  St.  Kilda-road,  Melbourne. 

Alfred  Hospital. 

Sandringham  House,  Sandringham. 

Osborne  House,  North  Geelong. 

No.  3 Auxiliary  Convalescent  Hospital,  Mont  Park. 
Clifton  Springs  Convalescent  Hospital. 
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South  Australia. 

No.  7 A.G.H.,  Keswick. 

No.  1 Auxiliary  Hospital,  North  Adelaide. 

No.  2 Auxiliary  Hospital,  Torrens  Park. 

Infectious  Hospital,  North  Adelaide. 

Clearing  Hospital,  Camp,  Mitcham. 

Venereal  Hospital,  Torrens  Island. 

Western  Australia. 

No.  8 A.G.H.,  South-terrace,  Fremantle. 

Branches  of  No.  8 A.G.H. — - 

Artillery  Barracks,  Fremantle. 

Biddle’s  House,  Fremantle. 

Mount’s  Bay-road,  Perth. 

“ The  Rocks,”  Albany — Convalescent  Hospital. 

Tasmania. 

General  Hospital,  Hobart  (civil). 

General  Hospital,  Hobart  (civil). 

No.  9 Base  Hospital,  “ Roseneath,”  Austin’s  Ferry. 

No.  9 Base  Hospital,  Cameron-street,  Launceston. 

VOLUNTARY  AID. 

The  magnificent  assistance  rendered  by  the  Voluntary  Aid  Organizations  in 
Australia  deserve  special  mention. 

Voluntary  aid  is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.  : — 

The  Red  Cross  Society,  for  action  supplementary  to  departmental  measures 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  wounded  ; and 

The  Patriotic  Societies  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  goods- — supple- 
mentary to  the  authorized  issues — for  the  benefit  of  the  actual  fighting 
forces. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 

The  College  was  officially  opened  on  the  27th  June,  1911.  Its  object  is  to 
provide  a supply  of  thoroughly  well  trained  officers  capable  of  undertaking  the 
duties  of  administration  and  instruction  of  the  Citizen  Forces.  The  College  has 
been  established  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  West  Point  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  College  course  is  free,  entrance  to  same  being  by  competitive  examination, 
which  is  open  to  all  who  fulfil  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

No  charges  of  any  description  are  made  to  parents  of  successful  candidates  for 
admission. 

Nearly  all  the  Instructional  Officers  and  the  first  three  classes  of  cadets  have 
been  allotted  to  the  A.I.F.  In  all,  88  Staff  Cadets  have  been  granted  commissions 
in  the  A.I.F.,  and  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  first  class  have  been  promoted 
to  positions  in  which  their  splendid  training  enables  them  to  carry  out  highly 
responsible  duties.  Unfortunately,  seventeen  of  their  number  have  been  killed, 
and  many  of  the  others  wounded.  The  present  strength  of  Cadets  at  the  College 
is  83,  and  this  will  shortly  added  to  by  the  new  class  for  which  the  examination 
has  recently  concluded. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY. 


Digest  prepared  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Jensen,  Minister  for  the  Navy,  showing  the 
activities  of  his  Department. 


THE  FLEET. 

There  are  at  present  eleven  ships  of  war  commissioned  by  Australia  serving 
the  Empire  at  sea  in  connexion  with  the  present  war.  These  vessels  carry  about 
3,500  officers  and  men. 

TRAINING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Royal  Australian  Naval  College. — This  College,  established  at  Jervis  Bay,  is 
training  at  present  87  Cadet  Midshipmen  to  be  the  future  officers  of  the  Royal 
Australian  Navy.  Thirty  Cadet  Midshipmen  are  entered  each  year.  The  course 
is  four  years,  the  young  officers  then  spending  six  months  in  a training  cruiser 
before  being  drafted  to  the  ships  of  the  seagoing  fleet.  The  full  complement  of 
Cadet  Midshipmen  at  the  College  is  120,  which  will  be  reached  when  the  1916  term 
commences. 

H.M.A.S.  “ Tingira,”  Boys’  Training  Ship. — This  vessel  is  stationed  at  Rose 
Bay,  Sydney.  Boys  are  entered  between  the  ages  of  14^  and  16,  to  be  trained  as 
seamen  or  stokers  for  the  Navy.  At  present  there  are  about  200  boys  under 
training.  They  spend,  approximately,  one  year  in  the  ship  before  being  drafted 
to  the  seagoing  fleet. 

H.M.A.  Naval  Depot,  Williamstown. — At  this  establishment  there  are  schools 
where  training  is  given  to  stokers,  telegraphists,  signal  ratings,  electricians,  engine- 
room  artificers,  &c.  Gunnery  and  torpedo  ratings  also  qualify  here.  This  Depot 
will  be  removed  to  Flinders  Naval  Base  in  due  course. 

TRANSPORTS. 

The  Department  now  has  73  transports  on  hire.  These  have  transported 
115,000  troops  oversea  without  mishap.  £1,200,000  have  been  earned  in  freight. 

Cargo  Ships. — Twelve  cargo  ships  are  being  run  by  the  Navy.  These  have 
earned  £400,000  freight.  Officers  and  crews  have  been  organized  from  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  These  ships  have  done  good  service  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  freight.  All  are  employed  on  oversea  business. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Cockatoo  Island  Naval  Dockyard. — The  Light  Cruiser  Brisbane  and  the 
Destroyers  Huon  and  Torrens  have  been  launched,  and  are  being  completed  for 
commissioning.  The  Destroyer  Sivan  will  be  launched  on  11th  December. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  lay  down  another  light  cruiser,  to  be  named 
Adelaide.  There  are  about  2,500  men  of  various  trades  and  callings  employed 
on  the  Island,  which  contains  the  biggest  dock  in  Australia,  and  also  a medium- 
sized dock.  A large  share  of  the  work  of  fitting  out  transports  has  fallen  to 
Cockatoo  Island. 
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H.M.A.  Naval  Establishments,  Sydney— At  Garden  Island  there  is  a depot  for 
the  Fleet,  large  Naval  stores,  and  repairs  and  refits  of  H.M.A.  ships  are  carried  out. 
At  Darling  Harbor  there  is  situated  the  Victualling  Yard,  which  is  the  mam  store 
for  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  Navy.  Spectacle  Island,  which  adjoins  Cockatoo 
Island,  is  the  Naval  Ordnance  Depot  and  Magazine,  where  the  projectiles,  cartridges, 
and  ammunition  for  the  Fleet  are  stored. 

NAVAL  BASES. 

Flinders  Naval  Base.— Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  are  employed  at 
this  Base.  The  preparation  of  the  site  is  practically  completed,  and  Home  Affairs 
Department  are  engaged  in  erecting  the  necessary  barracks,  schools,  and  residences. 

Henderson  Naval  Base.— Three  hundred  and  fifteen  men  are  employed  at  this 
Base,  commencement  having  been  made  with  the  first  section  of  the  plan.  Land 
for  the  Base  has  been  acquired.  A quarry  will  be  opened  for  the  supply  of  stone 

for  breakwaters.  _ . 

Preliminary  surveys  for  tlie  collection  of  engineering  data  nave  been  undertaken 

at  Port  Stephens  and  Albany. 

NAVAL  RESERVES. 

The  training  of  persons  allotted  to  the  Naval  Reserve  under  the  Universal 
Training  Scheme  has  been  carried  out  by  District  Naval  Officers  in  the  various 
States. " On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Examination  Service  was  put  into  force  by 
District  Naval  Officers  at  all  defended  ports  in  Australia. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

This  service  is  now  controlled  by  the  Navy  Department.  There  are  about 
23  stations  in  operation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Digest  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Gr.  Tudor,  M.P.,  showing  the  activities  of 

his  Department. 


Matters  Dealt  With. 

Acts  Administered. 

Bounties. 

Customs  and  Excise. 

Fisheries  (other  than  Pearl  Shell  or  Trepqng) 
in  Australian  Waters  beyond  Territorial 
limits. 

Inter-State  Commission. 

Lighthouses,  Lightships,  Beacons,  and  Buoys. 
Navigation  and  Shipping. 

Quarantine. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Australian  Industries  Preservation  Act 
1906-1910. 

Beer  Excise  Act  1901-1912. 

Bounties  Act  1907-1912. 

Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  1905. 
Customs  Act  1901-1914. 

Customs  Tariff  1908-1911. 

Customs  Tariff  (South  African  Preference) 
1906. 

Distillation  Act  1901. 

Excise  Act  1901. 

Excise  Procedure  Act  1907. 

Excise  Tariff  1902. 

Excise  Tariff  1908. 

Excise  Tariff  (Starch)  1908. 

Excise  Tariff  1906  (Spirits). 

Freight  Arrangements  Act  1915. 

Inter-State  Commission  Act  1912. 

Iron  Bounty  Act  1914-1915. 

Lighthouses  Act  1911-1915. 

Navigation  Act  1912. 

Quarantine  Act  1908-1912. 

Sea  Carriage  of  Goods  Act  1904. 

Seamen’s  Compensation  Act  1911. 

Secret  Commissions  Act  1905. 

Spirits  Act  1906-1915. 

Sugar  Purchase  Act  1915. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts  1914. 

Wood  Pulp  and  Rock  Phosphate  Bounties 
Act  1912. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS. 

Digest  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Mahon,  M.P.,  showing  the  activities  of 

his  Department. 


Matters  Dealt  With. 

Acts  Administered. 

Consular  Appointments. 

External  Affairs. 

Pearl  Shell  and  Trepang  Fisheries  in  Aus- 
tralian Waters  beyond  Territorial  Limits. 

High  Commissioner. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. 

Influx  of  Criminals. 

Naturalization  and  Aliens. 

Passports. 

People  of  Races  (other  than  the  Aboriginal 
races  in  any  State)  for  whom  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  make  special  laws. 

Belations  with  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Territories  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Contract  Immigrants  Act  1905. 

Emigration  Act  1910. 

High  Commissioner  Act  1909. 

Immigration  Act  1901-1912. 

Naturalization  Act  1903. 

Norfolk  Island  Act  1913. 

Northern  Territory  Acceptance  Act  1910. 
Northern  Territory  (Administration)  Act  1910. 
Pacific  Island  Labourers  Act  1901-1906. 

Papua  Act  1905. 
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JUDICIARY. 


Chief  Justice — The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 
Justices — 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Alfred  Isaacs. 


J ustices — continued. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Bournes  Higgins 
The  Hon.  Frank  Gavan  Duffy. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Powers. 

The  Hon.  George  Edward  Rich. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Chief  Justice — The  Hon.  Sir  William 
Portus  Cullen,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
Chief  Judge  in  Equity — -The  Hon. 

Archibald  Henry  Simpson. 

Puisne  Judges — - 

The  Hon.  Robert  Darlow  Pring. 


Puisne  Judges — -continued. 

The  Hon.  Philip  Whistler  Street. 
The  Hon.  Richard  Meares  Sly. 
The  Hon.  Alexander  Gordon. 

The  Hon.  David  Gilbert  Ferguson, 
The  Hon.  John  Musgrave  Harvey. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  VICTORIA. 


Chief  Justice — -The  Hon.  Sir  John 
Madden,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

Puisne  Judges — 

The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  a’Beckett,  K.B. 


Puisne  J udges — continued. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Edward  Agincourt 
Hodges. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Henry  Hood. 

The  Hon.  Leo  Finn  Bernard  Cussen. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  QUEENSLAND. 

SOUTHERN  JURISDICTION. 

Chief  Justice — -The  Hon.  Sir  Pope  Alexander  Cooper,  K.C.M.G. 
Senior  Puisne  Judge— The  Hon.  Patrick  Real. 

Puisne  Judge — The  Hon.  Charles  Edward  Chubb. 

NORTHERN  SUPREME  COURT. 

Judge — The  Hon.  Wm.  Alfred  Byam  Shand. 

CENTRAL  SUPREME  COURT. 

Judge: — -The  Hon.  Lionel  Oscar  Lukin. 


J udiciary — continued. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Chief  .Justice  — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  James  Way,  Bart.,  P.C.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D. 

Puisne  Judges — The  Hon.  Sir  John  Hannah  Gordon,  K.B. 

The  Hon.  George  John  Robert  Murray,  B.A.,  LL.M. 

The  Hon.  Alexander  Buchanan  (temporary  judge). 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Chief  Justice  — The  Hon.  Robert  Furse  McMillan. 

Puisne  Judges— The  Hon.  Robert  Bruce  Burnside. 

The  Hon.  John  Rooth. 

The  Hon.  John  Alfred  Northmore. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  TASMANIA. 

Chief  Justice  — -The  Hon.  Herbert  Nicholas. 

Puisne  Judges — The  Hon.  Harold  Crisp. 

The  Hon.  Norman  Kirkwood. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


S I X T H P ARL I AME  X T. 


THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  : 

His  Excellency  The  Eight  Honorable  Sir  Ronald  Craufurd  Munro  Ferguson, 

P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE. 


No. 

Senator. 

State. 

1 

Bakhap,  Thomas  Jerome  Kingston  . . 

Tasmania. 

o 

Barker,  Stephen  . . 

Victoria. 

3 

Barnes,  John 

Victoria. 

4 

Blakey,  Albert  Edward  Howarth 

Victoria. 

5 

Buzacott,  Richard 

Western  Australia. 

6 

de  Largie,  Hon.  Hugh 

Western  Australia. 

7 

Ferricks,  Myles  Aloysius 

Queensland. 

8 

Findley,  Hon.  Edward 

Victoria. 

9 

Gardiner,  Hon.  Albert  . . 

New  South  Wales. 

10 

Givens.  Hon.  Thomas 

Queensland. 

11 

Gould,  Lt.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Albert  John,  K.B.,  V.D. 

New  South  Wales. 

12 

Grant,  John 

New  South  Wales. 

13 

Guthrie,  Robert  Storrie 

South  Australia. 

1 1 

Guy,  James 

Tasmania. 

15 

Henderson,  George 

Western  Australia. 

16 

Keating,  Hon.  John  Henry 

Tasmania. 

17 

Long,  Hon.  James  Joseph  . . 

Tasmania. 

18 

Lvnch,  Patrick  Joseph 

Western  Australia. 

19 

Maughan,  William  John  Ryott 

Queensland. 

20 

McDougall.  Allan  . . 

New  South  Wales. 

21 

McKissock,  Andrew  Nelson 

Victoria. 

99 

Millen,  Hon.  Edward  Davis 

New  South  Wales. 

23 

Mullan,  John 

Queensland. 

24 

Needham,  Edward 

Western  Australia. 

25 

Newland,  John 

South  Australia. 

26 

O’Keefe,  Hon.  David  John 

Tasmania. 

27 

O’Loghlin,  Lt.-Colonel  the  Hon.  James  Vincent,  V.D.  . . 

South  Australia. 

28 

Pearce,  Hon.  George  Foster 

WTestern  Australia. 

29 

Ready,  Rudolph  Keith 

Tasmania. 

30 

Russell,  Hon.  Edward  John 

Victoria. 

31 

Senior,  William 

South  Australia. 

32 

Shannon,  John  Wallace 

South  Australia. 

33 

Stewart,  Hon.  James  Charles 

Queensland. 

34 

Story,  William  Harrison 

South  Australia. 

35 

Turley,  Hon.  Henry 

Queensland. 

36 

Watson,  David 

New  South  Wales. 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

President  :■ — Senator  the  Honorable  Thomas  Givens. 

Chairman  of  Committees : — Senator  George  Henderson. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate  :■ — Charles  Broughton  Boydell,  J.P. 

Clerk  Assistant : — George  Henry  Monaghan. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  and  Clerk  of  Committees  : — Fred  U’Ren. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

If. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Name. 


State. 


Division. 


Abbott,  Percy  Phipps 
Anstey,  Frank 

Archibald,  Hon  William  Oliver  .. 

Atkinson,  Llewelyn 

Bamford,  Hon.  Frederick  William 

Best,  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Wallace,  K.C.M.G.  . . 

Boyd,  Hon.  James  Arthur 

Brennan,  Frank 

Burchell,  Reginald  John 

Burns,  George  Mason 

Carr,  Ernest  Shoobridge 

Catts,  James  Howard 

Chanter,  Hon.  James  Moore 

Chapman,  Hon.  Austin 

Charlton,  Matthew 

Cook,  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  P C. 

Dankel,  George 
Fenton,  James  Edward 
Finlayson,  William  Fyfe 
Fleming,  William  Montgomerie 


Forrest,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  P.C.,  G.C.M 
Foster,  Hon.  Richard  Witty 
Fowler,  Hon.  James  Mackinnon  . . 

Glynn,  Hon.  Patrick  McMahon,  K.C. 
Greene,  Walter  Massy 
Gregory,  Hon.  Henry 
Groom,  Hon.  Littleton  Ernest 
Hampson,  A.  J. 

Hannan,  Joseph  Francis 

Higgs,  Hon.  William  Guy 

Hughes,  Hon.  William  Morris 

Irvine,  Hon.  Sir  William  Hill,  K.C.M.G  , K 

Jensen,  Hon.  Jens  August 

Johnson,  Hon.  William  Elliot 

Kelly,  Hon.  William  Henry 

Livingston,  John  .. 

Lynch,  John 
Mahon,  Hon.  Hugh 
Mahony,  William  George 
Maloney,  William 
Manifold,  Hon.  James  Chester 
Mathews,  James 
McDonald,  Hon.  Charles 
McGrath,  David  Charles 
McWilliams,  William  James 
Moloney,  Parker  John 
O’Malley,  Hon.  King 
Orchard,  Richard  Beaumont 
Ozanne,  Alfred  Thomas  . . 

Page,  Hon.  James 
Palmer,  Albert  Clayton 
Patten,  Robert 

Pigott,  Henry  Robert  Maguire 
Poynton,  Hon.  Alexander 
Riley,  Edward 
Rodgers,  Arthur  Stanislaus 
Ryrie,  Colonel  Granville  de  Laune 
Salmon,  Hon.  Charles  Carty 
Sampson,  Sydney 
Iharpe,  James  Benjamin 


G. 


C. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia  . 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
South  Australia  . . 
Victoria 
Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Western  Australia 
South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
South  Australia  . . 
New  South  Wales 
Western  Australia 
Queensland 
Victoria 
Victoria 
Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Tasmania 
New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
South  Australia 
New  South  Wales 
Western  Australia 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Victoria 
Victoria 
' Queensland 
Victoria 
Tasmania 
Victoria 
Tasmania 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
New  South  Wales 
South  A ustralia  . . 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Victoria 
Queensland 


New  England 

Bourke 

Hindmarsh 

Wilmot 

Herbert 

Koovong 

Henty 

Batman 

Fremantle 

Illawarra 

Macquarie 

Cook 

Riverina 

Eden-Monaro 

Hunter 

Parramatta 

Boothby 

Maribyrnong 

Brisbane 

Robertson 

Swan 

W akefield 

Perth 

Angas 

Richmond 

Dam  pier 

Darling  Downs 

Bendigo 

Fa  wiener 

Capricornia 

West  Sydney 

Flinders 

Bass 

Lang 

Wentworth 
Barker 
Werriwa 
Kalgoorlie 
Dailey 
Melbourne 
Coran  garni  te 
Melbourne  Ports 
| Kennedy 
I Ballarat 
Franklin 
Indi 
Darwin 
Nepean 
Corio 
Maranoa 
Echuea 
Hume 
Calare 
Grey 

South  Sydney 

Wannon 

North  Sydney 

Grampians 

Wimmera 

Oxley 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES — continued. 


No. 

Name. 

State. 

Division. 

61 

Sinclair,  Hugh  . . 

Queensland 

Moreton 

62 

Smith,  Hon.  Bruce,  K.C. 

New  South  Wales 

Parkes 

63 

Smith,  William  Henry  Laird 

Tasmania 

Denison 

64 

Spence,  Hon.  William  Guthrie 

New  South  Wales 

Darling 

65 

Stumm,  Jacob  . . 

Queensland 

Lilley 

66 

Thomas,  Hon.  Josiah 

New  South  Wales 

Barrier 

67 

Thomson,  John  . . 

New  South  Wales 

Cowper 

68 

Tudor,  Hon.  Frank  Gwynne 

Victoria 

Yarra 

69 

Watkins,  Hon.  David 

New  South  Wales 

Newcastle 

70 

Watt,  Hon.  Wm  Alexander 

Victoria 

Balaclava 

71 

Webster,  William 

New  South  Wales 

Gwydir 

72 

West,  John  Edward 

New  South  Wales 

East  Sydney 

73 

Wise,  George  Henry 

Victoria 

Gippsland 

74 

Yates,  George  Edwin 

South  Australia  . . 

Adelaide 

The  Speaker : — The  Honorable  Charles  McDonald. 

The  Chairman  of  Committees : — The  Honorable  John  Moore  Chanter. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  .'—Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  C.M.G.,  J.P. 
The  Clerk  Assistant : — Walter  Augustus  Gale. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  Clerk  of  Committees  : — Thomas  Woollard. 


THE  MINISTRY. 


Prime  Minister  and  Attorney-General 

Minister  for  Defence 

Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs 

Minister  for  External  Affairs 

Minister  for  the  Navy 

Treasurer 

Minister  for  Home  Affairs 
Postmaster- General 
Vice-President  of  Executive  Council 
Assistant  Minister  (in  charge  of  Electoral 
Administration) 


The  Honorable  William  Morris  Hughes. 
Senator  Honorable  George  Foster  Pearce 
The  Honorable  Frank  Gwynne  Tudor. 

The  Honorable  Hugh  Mahon. 

The  Honorable  Jens  August  Jensen. 

The  Honorable  W.  G.  Higgs. 

The  Honorable  King  O’Malley. 

The  Honorable  William  Webster. 

Senator  Honorable  Albert  Gardiner. 

Senator  Honorable  Edward  John  Russell. 
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STATE  PARLIAMENTS. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


THE  GOVERNOR: 

His  Excellency  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  Count  della  Catena,  G.C..M.G. 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR: 

1'he  Honorable  Sir  William  Portus  Cullen,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  Now  South 

Wales. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

1.  Ashton,  The  Honorable  James. 

2.  Beeston,  The  Honorable  Joseph  Lievesley,  L.R.C.S.,  Irel. 

3.  Black,  The  Honorable  Reginald  James. 

4.  Brown,  The  Honorable  Alexander 

5.  Browne,  The  Honorable  Joseph  Alexander,  LL.B. 

6.  Bryant,  The  Honorable  Francis  Henry. 

7.  Burns,  The  Honorable  Colonel  James. 

8.  Buzacott,  The  Honorable  Nicholas  James. 

9.  Carruthers,  The  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

10.  Creed,  The  Honorable  John  Mildred,  M.R.C.S.E. 

11.  Dangar,  The  Honorable  Henry  Carey. 

12.  Dick,  The  Honorable  William  Thomas. 

13.  Doyle,  The  Honorable  Henry  Martin,  L.R.C.P.,  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

14.  Earp,  The  Honorable  George  Frederick. 

15.  Farleigh,  The  Honorable  John  Gibson. 

16.  Farrar,  The  Honorable  Ernest  Henry. 

17.  Fitzgerald,  The  Honorable  John  Daniel. 

18.  FitzGerald,  The  Honorable  Robert  George  Dundas. 

19.  Flowers,  The  Honorable  Frederick. 

20.  Fosbery,  The  Honorable  Edmund  Walcott,  C.M.G. 

21.  Gannon,  The  Honorable  James  Conley,  K.C. 

22.  Garland,  The  Honorable  John,  K.C. 

23.  Gormly,  The  Honorable  James. 

24.  Hepher,  The  Honorable  John. 

25.  Heydon,  The  Honorable  Louis  Francis. 

26.  Hill,  The  Honorable  William  Charles. 

27  Holborow,  Colonel  The  Honorable  William  Hillier,  C.M.G. 

28.  Holden,  The  Honorable  Thomas  Douglas  Percy. 

29.  Hughes,  The  Honorable  Thomas. 

30.  Hurley,  The  Honorable  William  Fergus. 

31.  Kater,  The  Honorable  Henry  Edward. 

32.  Kavanagh,  The  Honorable  Edward  John. 

33.  Kethel,  The  Honorable  Alexander. 

34.  Mackay,  Colonel  The  Honorable  James  Alexander  Kenneth,  C.B. 

35.  Mackellar,  The  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Kinnaird,  Kt.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

36.  McCaughey,  The  Honorable  Sir  Samuel,  Kt. 

37.  Meagher,  The  Honorable  John. 

38.  Meeks,  The  Honorable  Alfred  William. 

39.  Moses,  The  Honorable  Henry. 

40.  Nash,  The  Honorable  John  Brady,  M.D. 

41.  O’Conor,  The  Honorable  Broughton  Barnabas,  LL.B 
42  Pilcher,  The  Honorable  Charles  Edward,  K.C. 

43.  Roberts,  The  Honorable  Charles  James,  C.M.G 

44.  Robson,  The  Honorable  William. 

45.  Sinclair,  The  Honorable  Andrew. 

46.  Smith,  The  Honorable  Fergus  Jago. 
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47.  Smith,  The  Honorable  James  Joynton. 

48.  Taylor,  The  Honorable  Sir  Allan  Arthur,  Kt. 

49.  Travers,  The  Honorable  John. 

50.  Trickett,  The  Honorable  William  Joseph. 

51.  Wetherspoon,  The  Honorable  John. 

62.  White,  The  Honorable  James  Cobb. 

53.  Wilson,  The  Honorable  James. 

54.  Winchcombe,  The  Honorable  Frederick  Earle. 

President : — The  Honorable  Frederick  Flowers. 
Chairman  of  Committees : — The  Honorable  B.  B.  O’Conor. 
Acting  Clerk  of  Parliaments — W.  L.  S.  Cooper. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Member. 


District. 


1.  Abbott,  McCartney,  Esquire 

2.  Arkins,  James  Guy  Dailey,  Esquire 

3.  Arthur,  Richard,  Esquire,  M.D. 

4.  Ashford,  William  Georae,  Esquire  . . 

5.  Bagnall,  William  Roy  Clifford,  Esquire 

6.  Ball,  Richard  Thomas,  Esquire 

7.  Black,  The  Hon.  George 

8.  Boston,  Walter  James,  Esquire 

9.  Briner,  George  Stuart,  Esquire 

10.  Brown,  The  Hon.  Thomas 

11.  Brown,  William,  Esquire  .. 

12.  Burgess,  George  Arthur,  Esquire 

13.  Cann,  George,  Esquire 

14.  Cann,  The  Hon.  John  Henry 

15.  Carmichael,  The  Hon.  Ambrose  Campbell 

16.  Chaffey,  Frank  Augustus,  Esquire  . . 

17.  Cochran,  John  Patrick,  Esquire 

18.  Cocks,  Arthur  Alfred  Clement,  Esquire 

19.  Cohen,  John  Jacob,  Esquire 

20.  Colquhoun,  Percy  Brereton,  Esquire 

21.  Crane,  John  Thomas,  Esquire 

22.  Crawford,  Thomas  Simpson,  Esquire 

23.  Cusack,  John  Joseph,  Esquire 

24.  Dooley,  James,  Esquire 

25.  Dunn.  William  Fraser,  Esquire 

26.  Durack,  Ernest,  Esquire 

27.  Edden,  The  Hon.  Alfred 

28.  Estell,  John,  Esquire 

29.  Fallick,  James,  Esquire 

30.  Fern.  Charles  Stuart,  Esquire 

31.  Fingleton,  James,  Esquire.. 

32.  Fitzpatrick,  John  Charles  Lucas,  Esquire 

33.  Fuller,  George  Warburton,  The  Hon. 

34.  Gardiner,  Arthur  Roland,  Esquire  . . 

35.  Grahame,  The  Hon.  William  Caiman 

36.  Griffith,  The  Hon.  Arthur 

37.  Grimm,  Arthur  Hetherington,  Esquire 

38.  Hall,  Brinsley,  Esquire 

39.  Hall,  The  Hon.  David  Robert 

40.  Haynes,  John,  Esquire 

41.  Henley,  Thomas,  Esquire  .. 

42.  Hickey,  Simon,  Esquire 

43.  Hollis,  Robert,  Esquire 

44.  Holman,  The  Hon.  William  Arthur 

45.  Hoskins,  Tom  James  Esquire 

46.  Hoyle,  Henry  Clement,  Esquire 

47.  Hunt,  John  Charles,  Esquire 


Upper  Hunter 
Castlereagh 
Middle  Harbour 
Liverpool  Plains 
St.  George 
Corowa 
Namoi 

Wagga  Wagga 

Raleigh 

Lachlan 

Durham 

Burrangony 

Canterbury 

Sturt 

Leichhardt 

Tamworth 

Darling  Harbour 

St.  Leonards 

Petersham 

Mosman 

Gwydir 

Marrickville 

Albury 

Hartley 

Mudgee 

Bathurst 

Kaliibah 

Wallsend 

Singleton 

Cobar 

Waverley 

Orange 

Wollondilly 

Newcastle 

Wickham 

Annandale 

Ashburnham 

Hawkesbury 

Enmore 

W illoughby 

Burwood 

Alexandria 

Newtown 

Cootamundra 

Dulwich  Hill 

Surry  Hills 

Camden 
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Member. 


District. 


48.  James,  Augustus  George  Frederic,  Esquire 

49.  Kearsley,  William,  Esquire 

50.  Keegan,  Thomas,  Esquire 

51.  Lane,  Herbert  William,  Esquire 

52.  Lang,  John  Thomas,  Esquire 

53.  Latimer,  William  Fleming,  Esquire  . . 

54.  Lee,  The  Hon.  Charles  Alfred 

55.  Levy,  Daniel,  Esquire 

56.  McDonald,  George  Roy  William,  Esquire 

57.  McGarry,  Patrick,  Esquire 

58.  McGirr,  John  Joseph  Gregory,  Esquire 

59.  McGowen,  The  Hon.  James  Sinclair  Taylor 

60.  Meagher,  The  Hon.  Richard  Denis  . . 

61.  Mercer,  James  Ballantine,  Esquire  . . 

62.  Millard,  William,  Esquire  . . 

63.  Miller,  Gustave  Thomas  Carlisle,  Esquire 

64.  Minahan,  Patrick  Joseph,  Esquire  . . 

65.  Morrish,  James  John,  Esquire 

66.  Morton,  The  Hon.  Henry  Douglas  . . 

67.  Morton,  Mark  Fairies,  Esquire 

68.  Moxham,  Thomas  Robert,  Esquire  . . 

69.  Nesbitt,  George,  Esquire 

70.  Nicholson,  Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Edward 

71.  Nicholson,  John  Barnes,  Esquire 

72.  Onslow,  Colonel  James  William  Macarthur 

73.  Osborne,  John  Percy,  Esquire 

74.  Page,  Frederick  Joseph,  Esquire 

75.  Perry,  The  Hon.  John 

76.  Price,  Richard  Atkinson,  Esquire  . . 

77.  Richards,  George  Allen,  Esquire  . . _ 

78.  Robson.  William  Elliott  Veitch,  Esquire 

79.  Scobie,  Robert,  Esquire 

80.  Storey,  David.  Esquire 

81.  Storey,  John,  Esquire 

82.  Stuart-Robertson.  Robert  James,  Esquire 

83.  Thomas,  Follet  Johns,  Esquire 

84.  Thompson,  William,  Esquire 

85.  Thrower,  Thomas  Henry,  Esquire  . . 

86.  Toombs,  Samuel,  Esquire 

87.  Waddell,  The  Hon.  Thomas 

88.  Wade,  The  Hon.  Charles  Gregory.  K.C. 

89.  Wright,  Jabez,  Esquire 

90.  Zuill,  William  Arthur,  Esquire 


. . Goulburn 
. . Cessnoclc 
. . Glebe 
. . Armidale 
. . Granville 
. . W oollahra 
. . Tenter/ield 
. . Darlmghurst 
. . Bingara 
. . Murrumbidgee 
..  Yass 
. . Redfern 
. . Phillip 
. . Rozelle 
. . Bega 
. . Monaro 
. . Belmore 
. . King 

. . Hastings  and  Macleaq 

..  Allowrie 

. . Parramatta 

. . Lismore 

. . Maitland 

. . Wollongong 

. . Bondi 

. . Paddington 

. . Botany 

. . Byron 

. . Gloucester 

. . Drummoyne 

. . Ash  field 

. . Murray 

. . Randwick 

. . Balmain 

. . Camperdown 

. . Gough 

. . Ryde 

. . M acquarie 

. . Hurstville 

. . Lyndliurst 

. . Gordon 

. . Willyama 

. . Clarence 


Speaker : — The  Honorable  Richard  Denis  Meagher. 
Chairman  of  Committees  .-—Thomas  Henry  Thrower,  Esq. 
Clerk  of  Legislative  Assembly : — R.  A.  Arnold,  J.P. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

Premier  and  Treasurer : — The  Honorable  William  Arthur  Holman,  M.L.  A. 

Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  for  Public  Health  : — The  Honorable  George  Black,  M.L. A. 
Attorney-General  and  Minister  for  Justice: — The  Honorable  David  Robert  Hall,  M.L.A, 
Vice-President  of  the  executive  Council  : — The  Honorable  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  M.L.C. 
Minister  for  Lands  : — The  Honorable  William  George  Ashford,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Public  Works : — The  Honorable  John  Henry  Cann,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Public  Instruction  : — The  Honorable  Arthur  Griffith,  M.L.A 
Minister  for  Agriculture : — The  Honorable  William  Calman  Grahame,  M.L.A. 

M inis  ter  for  Mines  and  for  Labour  and  Industry : — -The  Honorable  John  Estell,  M.L.A. 
Minister  without  portfolio : — The  Honorable  Henry  Clement  Hoyle,  M.L.  A. 
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VICTORIA. 


THE  GOVERNOR  : 

His  Excellency  The  Honorable  Sir  Arthur  Lyulph  Stanley,  K.C  M.G.,  B A. 


THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR: 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Madden,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  B.A. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Member. 


Province. 


1.  Adamson,  The  Honorable  William  Addison 

2.  Aikman,  The  Honorable  John  George 

3.  Angliss,  The  Honorable  William  Charles  . . 

4.  Austin,  The  Honorable  Austin  Albert 

5.  Baillieu,  The  Honorable  William  Lawrence 

6.  Beckett,  The  Honorable  Robert 

7.  Beckett,  The  Honorable 

8.  Beggs,  The  Honorable  Theodore  . . 

9.  Brawn,  The  Honorable  Frederick  William 

10.  Brown,  The  Honorable  James  Drysdale  . . 

I ] . Clarke,  The  Honorable  Francis  Grenville  . . 

12.  Clarke,  The  Honorable  William  Lionel  Russell 

13.  Crooke,  The  Honorable  Edward  Jolley 

14.  Davies,  The  Honorable  John  Mark 

15.  Fielding,  The  Honorable  William  Harris  . . 

16.  Hagelthorn,  The  Honorable  Frederick 

17.  Hicks,  The  Honorable  Alfred 

18.  Jones,  The  Honorable  John  Percy 

19.  Little,  The  Honorable  Willis 

20.  Manifold,  The  Honorable  Walter  Synnot  . . 

21.  McBryde,  The  Honorable  Duncan  Elphinstone 

22.  McDonald,  The  Honorable  John  Young 

23.  McLellan,  The  Honorable  Adam 

24.  McWhae,  The  Honorable  John 

25.  Melville,  The  Honorable  Donald 

26.  Merritt,  The  Honorable  James  Kerr 

27.  Payne,  The  Honorable  Thomas  Henry 

28.  Pearson,  The  Honorable  William 

29.  Rees,  The  Honorable  Richard  Bloomfield  . . 

30.  Richardson,  The  Honorable  Horace  Frank 

31.  Robinson,  The  Honorable  Arthur 

32.  Sachse,  The  Honorable  Arthur  Otto 

33.  Sternberg,  The  Honorable  Joseph 

34.  White,  The  Honorable  Edward  -James 


South-Eastern 
Melbourne  IF est 
Southern 
South-  IF eslern 
Northern 
East  Yarra 
Melbourne  North 
N elson 
Wellington 
Nelson 
Northern 
Southern 
Gippsland 
Melbourne 
Melbourne  West 
North-  Western 
Bendigo 

Melbourne  East 
North-Eastern 
Western 
South-Eastern 
Wellington 
Melbourne  East 
M elbourne 
Melbourne  North 
East  Yarra 
Melbourne  South 
Gippsland 
North-  Western 
South-  IF  est 'em 
Melbourne  South 
N orth-  Eastern 
Bendigo 
Western 


The  President  .-—The  Honorable  John  Mark  Davies. 

The  Chairman  of  Committees  /—The  Honorable  Arthur  Otto  Sachse. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council : — Robert  William  V ictor  McCall, 
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VICTORIA.— MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Member. 


District. 


1.  Angus,  Henry,  Esquire 

2.  Bailey,  Henry  Stephen,  Esquire  . . 

3.  Baird,  Matthew,  Esquire 

4.  Barnes,  Samuel,  Esquire 

5.  Bayles,  Norman,  Esquire 

6.  Billson,  The  Honorable  Alfred  Arthur 

7.  Billson,  The  Honorable  John  William 

8.  Blackburn,  Maurice  McCrae,  Esquire 
9-  Bowser,  The  Honorable  John 

10.  Cameron,  Allan  Francis,  Esquire 

11.  Cameron,  The  Honorable  James  .. 

12.  Campbell,  Hugh  John  Munro,  Esquire 

13.  Carlisle,  John  Joseph,  Esquire 

14.  Chatham,  John,  Esquire 

15.  Clough,  L.  J.,  Esquire 

16.  Cotter,  Edmund  John,  Esquire 

17  Downward,  The  Honorable  Alfred 

18  Elmslie,  The  Honorable  George  Alexander. . 

19.  Farrer,  James  Farish,  Esquire 

20.  Farthing,  Alfred  Alexander,  Esquire 

21.  Gordon,  John,  Esquire  .. 

22.  Gray,  Achilles,  Esquire 

23.  Gray,  The  Honorable  John 

24.  Hannah,  The  Honorable  Martin 

25.  Hogan,  Edmond  John,  Esquire 

26.  Hutchinson,  The  Honorable  William 

27.  Jewell,  James  Roberts,  Esquire 

28.  Johnstone,  John  Glass,  Esquire 

29.  Keast,  William  Stephen,  Esquire 

30.  Lawson,  The  Honorable  Harry  Sutherland  Wightman 

31.  Leckie,  John  William,  Esquire 

32.  Lemmon,  The  Honorable  John 

33.  Livingston,  Tho  Honorable  Thomas 

34.  Mackey,  The  Honorable  John  Emanuel 

35.  Mackinnon,  The  Honorable  Donald 

36.  Madden,  The  Honorable  Sir  Frank 

37.  McCutcheon,  Robert  George,  Esquire 

38.  McGregor,  The  Honorable  Robert 

39.  McKenzie,  The  Honorable  Hugh 

41).  McKenzie,  Malcolm  Kenneth,  Esquire 

41.  McLachlan,  James  Weir,  Esquire 

42.  McLeod,  The  Honorable  Donald 

43.  McPherson,  William  Murray,  Esquire 

44.  Membrey,  The  Honorable  James  George 

45.  Menzies,  James,  Esquire 

46.  Mitchell,  John  Davidson,  Esquire 

47.  Murray,  The  Honorable  J ohn 

48.  Oman,  David  Swan,  Esquire 

49.  Outtrim,  The  Honorable  Alfred  Richard 

50.  Peacock,  The  Honorable  Sir  Alexander  James,  K.C.M.G. 

51.  Pennington,  John  Warburton,  Esquire 

52.  Plain,  The  Honorable  William 

53.  Prendergast,  The  Honorable  George  Michael 

54.  Robertson,  The  Honorable  Andrew  Robert 

55.  Rogers,  Alexander,  Esquire  . . 

56.  Rouget,  James,  Esquire 

57.  Sinclair,  Owen,  Esquire  . . 

58.  Smith,  The  Honorable  David 

59.  Smith,  William  Kennedy,  Esquire 

60.  Snowball,  Oswald  Robinson,  Esquire 


. Gunbower 
. Port  Fairy 
. Ballaarat  West 
. Walhalla 
. Tooralc 
. Ovens 
. Fitzroy 
. Essendon 
. Wangaratta 
. Dalhousie 
. Gippsland  East 
. Glenelg 
. Benalla 
. Grenville 
. Bendigo  East 
. Richmond 
. Momington 
. Albert  Park 
. Barwon 
. East  Melbourne 
. Waranga 
. Korong 
. Swan  Hill 
. Collingwood 
. Warrenheip 
. Borung 
. Brunswick 
. Polwarth 
. Dandenong 

. Castlemaine  and  Maldon 
. Benambra 
. Williamstown 
. Gippsland  South 
. Gippsland  West 
. Prahran 
. Boroondara 
. St.  Kilda 
. Ballaarat  East 
. Rodney 
. Upper  Goulburn 
. Gippsland  North 
. Daylesford 
. Hawthorn 
. Jika  Jilca 
. Lowan 

. Goulburn  Valley 
. Warrnambool 
. Hampden 
. Maryborough 
. Allanddle 
. Kara  Kara 
. Geelong 
. North  Melbourne 
. Bulla 
. Melbourne 
. Evelyn 
. Port  Melbourne 
. Bendigo  W est 
. Dundas 
. Brighton 
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Victoria. — Legislative  Assembly — continued. 


Member. 


District. 


61.  Solly,  Robert  Henry,  Esquire 

62.  Toutcher,  Richard  Frederick,  Esquire 

63.  Tunnecliffe,  Thomas,  Esquire 

64.  Warde,  Edward  Coughlan,  Esquire, 

65.  Webber,  Gordon  Charles,  Esquire 


Carlton 

S taw  ell  and  Ararat 
Eaglehawk 
Flemington 
Abbotsford 


The  Speaker : — The  Honorable  Sir  Frank  Madden. 

The  Chairman  of  Committees  : — The  Honorable  J ohn  Emanuel  Mackey. 

Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  : — Hibbert  Henry  Newton, 
Esquire,  J.P. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

Premier,  Treasurer,  and  Minister  of  Labour: — The  Honorable  Sir  Alexander  J. 
Peacock,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Attorney -General,  Solicitor-General,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction: — The  Honorable 
H.  S.  W.  Lawson,  M.L.A. 

Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Public  Health: — The  Honorable  Donald  McLeod,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  : — The  Honorable  E.  W.  Hagelthorn,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Railways,  Minister  of  Water  Supply,  and  a Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works: — The  Honorable  Hugh  Mackenzie,  M.L.A. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Survey,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works  .-—The  Honorable  William  Hutchinson,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Mines,  Minister  of  Forests,  and  a Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works: — The  Honorable  Thomas  Livingston,  M.L.A. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  a Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works: — 
The  Honorable  W.  A.  Adamson,  M.L.C. 

Ministers  without  office  : — - 

The  Honorable  W.  L.  Baillieu,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  J.  G.  Membrey,  M.L.A. 

The  Honorable  R.  G.  McCutoheon,  M.L.A. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Robinson,  M.L.C. 
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QUEENSLAND. 


THE  GOVERNOR: 

His  Excellency  Major  Sir  Hamilton  Goold  Adams, 


THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR: 

The  Honorable  Sir  Arthur  Morgan,  M.L.C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 

1.  Beirne,  The  Honorable  Thomas  Charles. 

2.  Brentnall,  The  Honorable  Frederick  Thomas. 

3.  Campbell,  The  Honorable  Charles 

4.  Campbell,  The  Honorable  William  Henry. 

5.  Carter,  The  Honorable  Arthur  John. 

6.  Cowlishaw,  The  Honorable  James. 

7.  Curtis,  The  Honorable  George  Silas. 

8.  Davey,  The  Honorable  Alfred  Allen. 

9.  Dunn,  The  Honorable  Andrew 

10.  Fahey,  The  Honorable  Bartley. 

11.  Fowles,  The  Honorable  Edwin  Wesley  Howard,  M.A.  LL.B 

12.  Gibson,  The  Honorable  Angus. 

13.  Gray,  The  Honorable  George  Wilkie. 

14.  Groom,  The  Honorable  Henry  Littleton. 

15.  Hal!,  The  Honorable  Thomas  Murray. 

16.  Hamilton,  The  Honorable  William. 

17.  Hawthorn,  The  Honorable  Arthur  George  Clarence 

18.  Hinchclifie,  The  Honorable  Albert. 

19.  Hodel,  The  Honorable  Joseph. 

20.  Lalor,  The  Honorable  James. 

21.  Leahy,  The  Honorable  Patrick  James. 

22.  Marks,  The  Honorable  Charles  Ferdinand,  M.B. 

23.  McDonnell,  The  Honorable  Frank. 

24.  McGhie,  The  Honorable  Charles  Stewart. 

25.  Miles,  The  Honorable  Edward  David. 

26.  Moreton,  The  Honorable  Berkeley  Basil. 

27.  Morgan.  The  Honorable  Sir  Arthur. 

28.  Muiphy,  The  Honorable  Peter. 

29.  Nielson,  The  Honorable  Charles  Frederick. 

30.  O’Shea,  The  Honorable  Timothy  Joseph. 

31.  O’Sullivan,  The  Honorable  Thomas,  K.C. 

32.  Parnell,  The  Honorable  Arthur  Horatio. 

33.  Plant,  The  Honorable  Edmund  Harris  Thornburgh. 

34.  Stephens,  The  Honorable  William. 

35.  Stevens,  The  Honorable  Ernest  James. 

36.  Taylor,  The  Honorable  William  Frederick,  M.D. 

37.  Thynne,  The  Honorable  Andrew  Joseph. 

38.  Turner,  The  Honorable  Henry. 

39.  Whittingham,  The  Honorable  Arthur  Herbert. 


President: — The  Honorable  Str  Arthur  Morgan. 

Chairman  of  Committees : — The  Honorable  William  Frederick  Taylor,  M.D. 
Cleric  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Cleric  of  Parliaments  : — Charles  William  Costin. 
Clerk  Assistant  and  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  : — Carlton  Robinson  Gregory. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Member. 


District. 


1.  Adamson,  The  Honorable  John  .. 

2.  Appel,  John  George,  Esquire 

3.  Armfield,  Thomas  Gummersal,  Esquire 

4.  Armstrong,  William  Drayton,  Esquire 

5.  Barber,  George  Phillip,  Esquire 

6.  Barnes,  George  Powell,  Esquire 

7.  Bayley,  Percy  Molineux,  Esquire 

8.  Bebbington,  William,  Esquire 

9.  Bell,  Ernest  Thomas,  Esquire 

10.  Bertram,  William,  Esquire 

1 1 . Booker,  Charles  J oseph,  Esquire 

12.  Bowman,  The  Honorable  David  . . 

13.  Bridges,  Thomas,  Esquire 

14.  Carter,  George,  Esquire 

15.  Collins,  Charles,  Esquire.. 

16.  Cooper,  Frank  Arthur,  Esquire 

17.  Corser,  Bernard  Henry,  Esquire 

18.  Coyne,  John  Harry,  Esquire 

19.  Dunstan,  Thomas,  Esquire  

20.  Eihelly,  The  Honorable  John  Arthur 

21.  Foley,  Thomas,  Esquire 

22.  Forsyth,  James,  Esquire 

23.  Free,  Edgar  Noah,  Esquire 

24.  Gilday,  J ohn  Theophilus,  Esquire 

25.  Gillies,  William  Neal,  Esquire 

26.  Gledson,  David  Alexander,  Esquire 

27.  Grayson,  Francis,  Esquire 

28.  Gunn,  Donald,  Esquire 

29.  Hardacre,  The  Honorable  Herbert  Freemont 

30.  Hartley,  Harold  Leslie,  Esquire 

31.  Hartley,  William,  Esquire 

32.  Hodge,  Robert  Samuel,  Esquire 

33.  Hunter,  The  Honorable  John  McEwan 

34.  Huxham,  The  Honorable  John 

35.  Jones,  Alfred  James,  Esquire 

36.  Jones,  Thomas  Llewellyn,  Esquire 

37.  Kirwan,  Michael  Joseph,  Esquire 

38.  Land,  Edward  Martin,  Esquire 

39.  Larcombe,  James,  Esquire 

40.  Lennon,  The  Honorable  Wilham 

41.  Lloyd,  Wilham  Field,  Esquire 

42.  Macartney,  Edward  Henry,  Esquire 

43.  May,  John,  Esquire 

44.  McCormack,  The  Honorable  Wilham 

45.  McLachlan,  Peter  Alfred,  Esquire 

46.  McMinn,  Hugh  Cameron,  Esquire 

47.  McPhail,  Herbert  George,  Esquire 

48.  Moore,  Arthur  Edward,  Esquire 

49.  Morgan,  Godfrey,  Esquire 

50.  Murphy,  Wilham  Sidney,  Esquire 

51.  O’Sullivan,  James,  Esquire 

52.  Payne,  John,  Esquire 

53.  Peterson,  James  Christian,  Esquire 

54.  Petrie,  Andrew  Lang,  Esquire 

55.  Pollock,  George,  Esquire 

56  Rankin,  Lieut.-Colonel  Colin  Dunlop  Wilson 

57.  Roberts,  Thomas  Robert,  Esquire 

58.  Ryan,  Daniel,  Esquire  . . 

59.  Ryan,  Henry  Joseph,  Esquire 


. . Rockhampton 
. . Albert 
. . Musgrave 
. . Lockyer 
. . Bundaberg 
. . Warwick 
. . Pittsworth 
. . Drayton 
. . Fassijern 
. . Maree 
. . Wide  Bay 
. . Fortitude  Valley 
. . Nundah 
. . Port  Curtis 
. . Bowen 
. . Bremer 
. . Burnett 
. . Warrego 
. . Gympie 
. . Paddington 
. . Mundingburra 
. . Murrumba 
. . South  Brisbane 
. . Ithaca 
. . Eacham 
. . Ipswich 
. . Cunningham 
. . Carnarvon 
. . Leichhardt 
. . Fitzroy 
. . Kurilpa 
. . Nanango 
. . Maranoa 
. . Buranda 
. . Maryborough 
. . Oxley 
. . Brisbane 
. . Balonne 
. . Keppel 
. . Herbert 
. . Enoggera 
. . Toowong 
. . Flinders 
. . Cairns 
. . Merthyr 
. . Bulimba 
. . Windsor 
. . Aubigny 
. . Murilla 
. . Burke 
. . Kennedy 
. . Mitchell 
. . Normanby 
. . Toombul 
. . Gregory 
. . Burrum 
. . East  Toowoomba 
. . Townsville 
. . Cook 
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Queensland — Legislative  Assembly — continued. 


Member. 


District. 


60.  Ryan,  The  Honorable  Thomas  Joseph 

61.  Smith,  William  Forgan,  Esquire 

62.  Somerset,  Henry  Plantagenet,  Esquire 

63.  Stevens,  Henry  Moreton,  Esquire 

64.  Stodart,  James,  Esquire 

65.  Stopford,  James,  Esquire 

66.  Swayne,  Edward  Bowdick,  Esquire 

67.  Theodore,  The  Honorable  Edward  Granville 

68.  Tolmie,  James,  Esquire 

69.  Vowles,  William  John,  Esquire 

70.  Walker,  Harry  Frederick,  Esquire 

71.  Wellington,  William  John,  Esquire 

72.  Winstanley,  Vernon,  Esquire 


. . Barcoo 
. . Mackay 
. . Stanley 
. . Rosewood 
. . Logan 
. . Mount  Morgan 
. . M Irani 
. . Chillagoe 
. . Toowoomba 
. . Dalby 
. . Gooroora 
. . Charters  Towers 
. . Queenton 


THE  MINISTRY. 

V ice- President  oj  Executive  Council,  Chiej  Secretary , and  Attorney-General : — The  Honorable 
Thomas  Joseph  Ryan. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  Jor  Public  Works  : — The  Honorable  Edward  Granville 
Theodore. 

The  Home  Secretary : — The  Honorable  David  Bowman. 

The  Secretary  jor  Agriculture  and  Stock : — The  Honorable  William  Lennon. 

The  Secretary  jor  Public  Lands  : — The  Honorable  John  McEwan  Hunter. 

The  Secretary  jor  Railways  : — The  Honorable  John  Adamson. 

The  Secretary  jor  Public  Instruction:— The  Honorable  Herbert  Freemont  Hardacre. 
Ministers  without  Portfolio  : — 

The  Honorable  John  Huxhan. 

The  Honorable  John  Arthur  Fihelly. 

The  Secretary  jor  Mines  : — The  Honorable  William  Hamilton. 
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State  Parliaments  -continued . 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


THE  GOVERNOR: 

His  Excellency  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Henry  Lionel  Galway,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O 


THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR : 

L’he  Right  Honorable  Sir  Samuel  James  Way,  Bart.,  P.C.,  D»C.L.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Member. 


District. 


1.  Bice,  The  Honorable  John  George 

2.  Botterill,  The  Honorable  Joseph 

3.  Carr,  The  Honorable  John 

4.  Cooke,  The  Honorable  John  Herbert  . . 

5.  Cowan,  The  Honorable  John 

6.  Gordon,  The  Honorable  David  John  . . 

7.  Hannaford,  The  Honorable  Walter 

8.  Harvey,  The  Honorable  William  Humphrey 

9.  Howe,  The  Honorable  James  Henderson 

10.  Jelley,  The  Honorable  James 

11.  Lewis,  The  Honorable  John  .. 

12.  Lucas,  The  Honorable  Edward 

13.  Morrow,  The  Honorable  William 

14.  Pascoe,  The  Honorable  Thomas 

15.  Stirling,  The  Honorable  Sir  John  Lancelot 

16.  Styles,  The  Honorably  Alfred  William 

17.  Vaughan,  The  Honorable  John  Howard 

18.  Von  Doussa,  The  Honorable  Alfred 

19.  Wallis,  The  Honorable  Frederick  Samuel 

20.  Wilson,  The  Honorable  James  Phillips 


Northern 
Southern 
Central  No.  1 
Central  No.  2 
Southern 
Midland 
Midland 
Central  No.  2. 
Northern 
Central  No.  1. 
Northern 
Midland 
Northern 
Midland 
Southern 
Central  No.  2. 
Central  No.  1. 
Southern 
Central  No.  2. 
Central  No.  1. 


The  President : — The  Honorable  Sir  John  Lancelot  Stirling,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.B. 
The  Clerk: — Frederick  Halcomb. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 


Member. 


District. 


1.  Allen,  P.,  Esquire 

2.  Angus,  W.,  Esquire 

3.  Anstey,  E.  A.,  Esquire 

4.  Barwell,  H.  N.,  Esquire 

5.  Blundell,  The  Honorable  Reginald  Pole 

6.  Butler,  The  Honorable  Sir  Richard 


Yorlce  Peninsula 
Albert 

North  Adelaide 
Stanley 
Adelaide 
Barossa 
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South  Australia. — House  of  Assembly — continued. 


Member. 


District. 


7.  Butler,  R.  L.,  Esquire 

8.  Butterfield,  T.,  Esquire 

9.  Cliesson,  H.,  Esquire 

10.  Cole,  W.  J.  C.,  Esquire 

11.  Coneybeer,  The  Honorable  F.  W. 

12.  Coombe,  E.  II.,  Esquire 

13.  Denny,  W.  J.,  Esquire 

14.  Dunn,  G.  A.,  Esquire 

15.  Goode,  The  Honorable  Clarence 

16.  Green,  T.,  Esquire  . . 

17.  Gunn,  J.,  Esquire 

18.  Hague,  W.,  Esquire 

19.  Herbert,  J.  F.,  Esquire 

20.  Hill,  L.  L.,  Esquire 

21.  Jackson,  The  Honorable  Harry 

22.  James,  D.,  Esquire 

23.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Honorable  A.  A. 

24.  Laffer,  G.  R.,  Esquire 

25.  MacGillivray,  I.,  Esquire 

26.  Miller,  W.,  Esquire 

27.  Moseley,  J.  G.,  Esquire 

28.  Nicholls,  R.  D.,  Esquire 

29.  O’Connor,  R.  A.,  Esquire 

30.  O’Loughlin,  The  Honorable  L. 

31.  Parish,  M.  W„  Esquire 

32.  Peake,  The  Honorable  A.  H. 

33.  Pick,  J.  E.,  Esquire 

34.  Ponder,  W.  D.,  Esquire 

35.  Price,  J.  L.,  Esquire 

36.  Reidy,  P.,  Esquire 

37.  Ritchie,  G.,  Esquire 

38.  Robinson,  A.  W.,  Esquire 

39.  Ryan,  T.,  Esquire 

40.  Smeaton,  T.  H.,  Esquire 

41.  Southwood,  J.  A.,  Esquire 

42.  Tossell,  H.  G„  Esquire 

43.  Travers,  J.,  Esquire 

44.  Vaughan,  The  Honorable  Crawford 

45.  Verran,  The  Honorable  John 

46.  Young,  H.  D.,  Esquire 


. Wooroora 
. Newcastle 
. West  Torrens 
. Port  Pirie 
. East  Torrens 
. Barossa 
. Adelaide 
. Murray 
. Victoria 
. West  Torrens 
. Adelaide 
. Barossa 
. W allaroo 
. East  Torrens 
. Port  Pirie 
. Wooroora 
. Newcastle 
. Alexandra 
. Port  Adelaide 
. Burra  Burra 
. Flinders 
. Stanley 
. Albert 
. Burra  Burra 
. Murray 
. Alexandra 
. Burra  Burra 
. North  Adelaide 
. Port  Adelaide 
. Victoria 
. A lexandra 
. Wooroora 
. Sturt 
. Sturt 

. East  Torrens 
. Yorke  Peninsula 
. Flinders 
. Sturt 
. Wallaroo 
. Murray 


The  Speaker  : — The  Honorable  Frederick  William  Coneybeer 
The  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Assembly : — John  C.  Morphett. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Education  : — The  Honorable  Craweord  Vaughan,  M.H.A. 
Chief  Secretary : — The  Honorable  Alfred  William  Styles,  M.L.C. 

Attorney-General : — The  Honorable  John  Howard  Vaughan,  M.L.C. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Immigration  and  Minister  of  Agriculture  : — The 
Honorable  Clarence  Goode,  M.H.A. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works : — The  Honorable  Harry  Jackson,  M.H.A. 

Minister  of  Industry,  Minister  of  Mines,  and  Minister  of  Marine : — The  Honorable 
Reginald  Pole  Blundell,  M.H.A. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  GOVERNOR: 

His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Barron,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O. 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR: 

Sir  Edward  Albert  Stone,  K.C.M.G. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Member. 


Provinoe. 


1.  Allen,  The  Honorable  Joseph  Francis 

2.  Ardagh,  The  Honorable  Richard  George 

3.  Baxter,  The  Honorable  Charles  Farquharson 

4.  Briggs,  The  Honorable  Henry 

5.  Carson,  The  Honorable  Henry 

6.  Clarke,  The  Honorable  Ephraim  Mayo 

7.  Colebatch,  The  Honorable  Hal  PateschaO  . 

8.  Connor,  The  Honorable  Francis 

9.  Cornell,  The  Honorable  James 

10.  Cullen,  The  Honorable  Joseph  Francis 

11.  Dodd,  The  Honorable  Jabez  Edward 

12.  Drew,  The  Honorable  John  Michael 

13.  Duffell,  The  Honorable  Joseph 

14.  Hackett,  The  Honorable  Sir  John  Winthrop,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

15.  Hamersley,  The  Honorable  Vernon 

16.  Holmes,  The  Honorable  J.  J. 

17.  Jenkins,  The  Honorable  Arthur  George 

18.  Kingsmill,  The  Honorable  Walter 

19.  Kirwan,  The  Honorable  John  Waters 

20.  Lynn,  The  Honorable  Robert  John 

21.  McKenzie,  The  Honorable  Cutbbert 

22.  McKenzie,  The  Honorable  Robert  Donald  . . 

23.  McLarty,  The  Honorable  Edward 

24.  Millington,  The  Honorable  Harold 

25.  Patrick,  The  Honorable  William 

26.  Sanderson,  The  Honorable  Archibald 

27.  Saw,  Athelstane  John  Henton,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

28.  Sewell,  The  Honorable  G.  M. 

29.  Sommers,  The  Honorable  Charles 

30.  Wittenoom,  The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Horne,  K.C.M.G. 


West 

North-East 

East 

West 

Central 

South-  West 

East 

North 

South 

South-East 

South 

Central 

Metropolitan-Suburban 

South-  West 

East 

North 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan 

South 

West 

South-East 
North-East 
South-  West 
North-East 
Central 

M etropol  it  an-  Suburba  n 

Metropolitan- Suburban 

South-East 

Metropolitan 

North 


President : — The  Honorable  Henry  Briggs. 

Chairman  of  Committees  : — The  Honorable  Walter  Kingsmill. 

Clerk  of  the  Council  and  Clerk  oj  Parliaments : — George  Francis  Hillman. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Member. 


District. 


1.  Allen,  Ebenezer,  Esquire 

2.  Angwin,  The  Honorable  William  Charles 

3.  Bolton,  Harry  Edward,  Esquire  . . 

4.  Carpenter.  William  Henry,  Esquire 

5.  Chesson,  Thomas,  Esquire 

6.  Collier,  The  Honorable  Philip 


. . W est  Perth 
. . North-East  Fremantle 
. . South  Fremantle 
. . Fremantle 
. . Cue 
. . Boulder 
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Member. 

District. 

7.  Connolly,  The  Honorable  Janies  Daniel 

Perth 

8.  Cunningham,  John,  Esquire 

Greenough 

9.  Foley,  George  James,  Esquire 

Mount  Leonora 

10.  Gardiner,  James,  Esquire 

Irwin 

11.  Gardiner,  Joseph  Peter,  Esquire  .. 

Roebourne 

12.  George,  William  James,  Esquire  . . 

Murray-  W ellington 

13.  Gilchrist,  Archibald,  Esquire 

Gascoyne 

14.  Green,  Albert  Edward,  Esquire  .. 

Kalgoorlie 

15.  Griffiths,  Harry,  Esquire 

York 

16.  Hardwick,  John  Edward,  Esquire 

East  Perth 

17.  Harrison,  Thomas  Hamlet,  Esquire 

Avon 

18.  Heitmann,  Edward  Ernest,  Esquire 

Geraldton 

19.  Hickmott,  Henry  Edward,  Esquire 

Pingelly 

20.  Holman,  John  Barkell,  Esquire  . . 

Murchison. 

21.  Hudson,  Charles  Arthur,  Esquire  . . 

Y ilqarn 

22.  Johnson,  The  Honorable  William  Dartnell.. 

Guildford 

23.  Johnston,  Edward  Bertram,  Esquire 

Williams- Narrogin 

24.  Lefrov,  The  Honorable  Henry  Bruce,  C.M.G. 

Moore 

25.  Male,  Arthur,  Esquire 

Kimberley 

26.  McDowall,  Charles,  Esquire 

Coolgardie 

27.  Mitchell,  The  Honorable  James  . . 

Northam 

28.  Mullany,  John  Francis,  Esquire  . . 

Menzies 

29.  Munsie,  Selby  Walter,  Esquire 

Hannans 

30.  Nairn,  William  R.,  Esquire 

Sivan 

31.  O’Loghlen,  Peter  Laurence,  Esquire 

Forrest 

32.  Piesse,  Alfred  Napoleon,  Esquire  . . 

Toodyay 

33.  Price,  William,  Esciuire  . . 

Albany 

34.  Robinson,  Robert  T.,  Esquire 

Canning 

35.  Scaddan,  The  Honorable  John 

Brown  H ill-Ivanhoe 

36.  Smith,  James  McCallum,  Esauire 

North  Perth 

37.  Stubbs,  Bartholomew  James,  Esquire 

Subiaco 

38.  Stubbs,  Sydney,  Esquire 

W agin 

39.  Taylor,  George,  Esquire. . 

Mount  Margaret 

40.  Thomas,  William  Lemen,  Esquire 

Bunbury 

41.  Thomson,  Alexander,  Esquire 

Katanning 

42.  Trov,  The  Honorable  Michael  Francis 

Mount  Magnet 

43.  Underwood,  Rufus  Henry,  Esquire 

Pilbarra 

44.  Veryard,  John,  Esquire  . . 

Leederville 

45.  Walker,  The  Honorable  Thomas  . . 

Kanoivna 

46.  Wansbrough,  Chas.  P.  M.,  Esauire 

Beverley 

47.  Willmott,  Henry  Edward,  Esquire 

Nelson 

48.  Wilson,  Arthur  Allan,  Esquire 

Collie 

49.  Wilson,  The  Honorable  Frank.  C.M.G. 

Sussex 

50.  Wisdom.  Evan  Alexander,  Esquire 

Claremont 

Speaker : — The  Honorable  Michael  Francis  Troy. 

Chairman  of  Committees  : — John  Barkell  Holman,  Esquire. 

Clerk  : — Alexander  Ronald  Grant. 

THE  MINISTRY. 

Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  Minister  for  Railways : — The  Honorable  John 
Scaddan,  M.L.A 

Minister  for  Lands  and  Agriculture  : — The  Honorable  William  Dartnell  Johnson,  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Mines,  Water  Supply,  Sewerage , and  Drainage  : — The  Honorable  Philip 
Collier,  M.L.A. 

Attorney-General  and  Minister  for  Education  : — The  Honorable  Thomas  Walker,  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Works  and  Industries  : — The  Honorable  William  Charles  Angwtn,  M.L.A. 
Colonial  Secretary : — The  Honorable  John  Michael  Drew,  M.L.C. 

Ministers  without  portfolio  : — 

The  Honorable  Jabez  Edward  Dodd,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  Rufus  Henry  Underwood,  M.L.A. 
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State  Parliaments — continued. 


TASMANIA. 


THE  GOVERNOR: 

His  Excellency  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Grey  Ellison-Macartney, 

P.C.,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  : 

The  Honorable  Herbert  Nicholls. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Member. 

District. 

Member. 

District. 

1.  Bird,  The  Hon.  B.  S. 

Huon 

10.  McCrackan,  The  Hon.  P. 

Launceston 

2.  Bond,  The  Hon.  P. 

Hobart 

11.  McKenzie,  The  Hon.  R.  J.  S. 

W estmorland 

3.  Collins,  The  Hon.  G.  T.  . . 

Tamar 

12.  Morrisby,  The  Hon.  Major 

Gordon 

4.  Davies,  The  Hon.  C.  E.  . . 

Cambridge 

13.  Murdoch,  The  Hon.  J.  . . 

Pembroke 

5.  Dean,  The  Hon.  E. 

Derwent 

14.  Murdoch,  The  Hon.  T.  .. 

Hobart 

6.  Gant,  The  Hon.  T. 

Buckingham 

15.  Nichols,  The  Hon.  H.  A. 

Mersey 

7.  Hall,  The  Hon.  C.  H. 

Russell 

16.  Propsting,  The  Hon.  W.  B. 

Hobart 

8.  Hope,  The  Hon.  J. 

Meander 

17.  Shields,  The  Hon.  T. 

Launceston 

9.  Loone,  The  Hon.  A.  W.  . . 

South  Esk 

18.  Youl,  The  Hon.  A. 

Macquarie 

President : — The  Honorable  T.  Gant. 

Chairman  of  Committees : — The  Honorable  A.  Morrisby. 
Clerk  of  the  Council : — C.  H.  D.  Chepmell. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 


Member. 

District. 

Member. 

District. 

1.  Barker,  V.  W.  0.,  Esq. 

Denison 

15.  Lewis,  The  Hon.  Sir  N.  E., 

Denison 

2.  Becker,  G.  G.,  Esq. 

Bass 

K.C.M.G. 

3.  Belton,  J.,  Esq.  . . 

Darwin 

16.  Lyons,  J.  A.,  Esq. 

W ilmot 

4.  Blyth,  E.  F.  B.,  Esq. 

W ilmot 

17.  McDonald,  J.,  Esq. 

Bass 

5.  Cotton,  Arthur,  Esq. 

Franklin 

18.  Marshall,  A.  T.,  Esq. 

Bass 

6.  Dicker,  D.  E.,  Esq. 

Franklin 

19.  Martin,  G.  F.,  Esq. 

Franklin 

7.  Earle,  The  Hon.  J. 

Franklin 

20.  Mulcahy,  The  Hon.  E.  . . 

W ilmot 

8.  Evans,  The  Hon.  J.  W., 

Franklin 

21.  Ogden,  The  Hon.  J.  E.  . . 

Darwin 

C.M.G. 

22.  O’Keefe,  M.,  Esq. 

W ilmot 

9.  Fullerton,  William  James, 

Deni  so  n 

23.  Pavne,  The  Hon.  H.  J.  M. 

Darwin 

Esq. 

24.  Pullen,  G.  G.,  Esq. 

Darwin 

10.  Giblin,  Lyndhurst  Falkiner, 

Denison 

25.  Sadler,  Robert  James,  Esq. 

Bass 

Esq. 

26.  Ryan,  D.  E.,  Esq. 

Franklin 

11.  Hayes,  John  Blyth,  Esq.  . . 

Bass 

27.  Sheridan,  W.  H.,  Esq.  . . 

Denison 

12.  Hays,  H.,  Esq. . . 

W ilmot 

28.  Watkins,  B.,  Esq. 

Darwin 

13.  Howroyd,  C.  R.,  Esq. 

Bass 

29.  Whitsitt,  J.  T.  H.,  Esq.  . . 

Darwin 

14.  Lee,  W.  H.,  Esq. 

W ilmot 

30.  Woods,  The  Hon.  W.  A. 

Denison 

Speaker  : — W.  A.  Woods,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committees  : — G.  G.  Becker,  Esq. 
Clerk  of  the  House  : — J.  K.  Reid. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

Premier  and  Attorney-Ceneral : — The  Honorable  John  Earle,  M.H.A. 

Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  for  Mines  and  Labour : — The  Honorable  J.  E.  Ogden,  M.H.A. 
Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Education  and  Railways  : — The  Honorable  J.  A.  Lyons,  M.H.A. 
Minister  for  Lands,  Worics,  and  Agriculture  : — The  Honorable  J.  Belton,  M.H.A. 

Without  portfolio  : — The  Honorable  P.  McCrackan,  M.L.C. 
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NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  HOME  AFFAIRS. 


Designation. 

Name. 

Address. 

Telephone. 

Melbourne. 

Acting  Secretary 

W.  D.  Bingle 

Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant 

H . L.  Walters 

Director-General  of  Works 

Col.  P.  T.  Owen 

f Treasury-place 

Central  5380 

Principal  Architect 

J.  S.  Murdoch 

Principal  Engineer 

Thomas  Hill 

Works  Director  for  Victoria 

H.  J.  Mackennal 

151  Collins-street 

Central  8744 

Acting  Director  of  Lands  and 

J.  T.  H.  Goodwin 

f Central  5380 

Surveys 

^Treasury- place 

Chief  Electoral  Officer  . . 

R.  C.  Oldham 

l_  Central  5378 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officerfor 

R.  H.  Lawson 

Masonic  Buildings,  Collins- 

Central  5934 

Victoria 

street 

Commonwealth  Statistician 

G.  11.  Knibbs 

The  Rialto  . . 

Central  5322 

Commonwealth  Meteorologist 

H.  A.  Hunt 

Victoria  and  Drummond  streets 

Central  9716 

Federal  Capital  Director  of  Design 

W.  B.  Griffin 

84  William-street 

Central  8589 

and  Construction 

Engineer-in-Chief  for  Common- 

N.  G.  Bell  . . 

wealth  Railways 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

G.  A.  Hobler 

Engineer 

'Russell-street 

Central  4586 

Chief  Mechanical  Engineer 

M.  Henderson 

Director  of  Supplies  and  Transport 

J.J  . Poynton 

Sydney. 

Works  Director  for  New  South 

G.  Oakeshott 

Wales 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer 

J.  G.  McLaren 

> Customs  House 

for  New  South  Wales 

Sub-Accountant 

W.  H.  L.  Wolter 

Divisional  Meteorological  Officer  . . 

S.  A.  Wilson 

The  Observatory,  Flagstaff  Hill 

Acting  Works  Director  . . 
Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer  . . 
Divisional  Meteorological  Officer  . . 


Works  Registrar 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer  . . 
Divisional  Meteorological  Officer  . . 


Brisbane. 


C.  H.U.  Todd 

| Desmond  Chambers,  Adelaide- 
j street,  Brisbane 

R.  H.  Allars 

G.  G.  Bond. . 

Weather  Bureau,  Brisbane 

Adelaide. 

J.  Gardiner . . 

Brooklan’s  Buildings,  Grenfell- 

O.  H.  Stephens 

street,  Adelaide 

Selbourne  Chambers,  Pirie- 

E.  Bromley 

street,  Adelaide 
Weather  Bureau,  Adelaide 

Central  1428 
Central  2400 
Central  2340 


Port  Augusta. 


Resident  Engineer,  Commonwealth 
Railways 

Resident  Engineer  (Tarcoola) 
Accountant 


E.  W.  T.  Saunders  . . 

B.  W.  Cook 
P.  R.  Cleland 


Northern  Territort. 


Resident  Engineer,  Pine  Creek- 
Katherine  River  Railway 


Works  Registrar 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer  . . 
Divisional  Meteorological  Officer  . . 


Resident  Engineer,  Commonwealth 
Railways 
Accountant 


Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer 
and  Works  Registrar 
Divisional  Meteorological  Officer  . . 


S.  S.  Davies 

Perth. 

A.  Green 
J.  Cathie 
E.  B.  Curlewis 

ISt.  George’s  House,  St. 
1 George’s-tcrrace,  Perth 
Weather  Bureau,  Perth 

Ealgoorlie 

J.  Darbyshire 

H.  C.  Brown 

Hobart. 

S.  Irwin 

Customs  House,  Hobart 

W.  S.  Watt 

Weather  Bureau,  Hobart 

By  Authority  : Albert  J.  Mullett,  Government  Printer,  Melbourne. 


FEDERAL  OFFICIAL  TELEPHONES 


Prime  Minister’s  Department 

MELBOURNE. 

Central  5551,  671 

Public  Service  Commissioner 

, , 

. . Central  5384 

Department  of  Home  Affairs 

, , 

„ 5380 

Railway  Branch 

• . 

„ 4586 

Commonwealth  Statistician  . . 

. , 

„ 5322 

Chief  Electoral  Officer 

, , 

„ 5378 

Commonwealth  Meteorologist 

, . 

„ 9716 

Works  Director  for  Victoria  . . 

. . 

„ 8744 

Attorney  General’s  Department  . . 

. . 

„ 5551 

Crown  Solicitor 

Central  3661,  5545 

Defence  Department — 
Victoria  Barracks 

Central  4780,  10449 

Navy  Office 

. , 

..  Central  7186 

External  Affairs  Department 
Postmaster-General’s  Department. . 

. , 

„ 5374 

„ 5551 

Trade  and  Customs  Department  . . 

Central  5445,  5515 

Director  of  Quarantine 

„ 5445,  5515 

Treasury 

. . 

. . Central  4791 

Parliament  House 

„ 8992 

Department  of  Home  Affairs — 
Accounts  Branch 

SYDNEY. 

City  6972 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer 

. . 

„ 8293 

Meteorological  Bureau 

. • 

„ 1520 

Works  Director 

, . 

„ 8108 

Admiralty  House  (Secretary) 

. . 

North  Sydney  15 

Audit  Office 

. , 

City  493 

Crown  Solicitor 

, . 

„ 4728 

Custom  House  . . 

. , 

..  9385 

Deputy  Postmaster- General 

..  4020 

Federal  Members’  Room 

..  4653 

Land  Tax  Office 

. , 

1464,  7107 

Military  Commandant 

, # 

. . 8002 

Naval  Staff  Office 

..Edgeclifi  1285 

Old-Age  Pensions 

City  9148 

Patents  Office  . . 

„ 2563 

Public  Service  Inspector 

382 

Superintendent  of  Quarantine 

•• 

. . 1908 

Audit  Office 

ADELAIDE. 

• • • * 

. . Central  386 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Officer  . . 

, . 

„ 2400 

Customs  House 

Port  Adelaide  14,  16,  307 

Deputy  Postmaster-General 

, . 

. . Central  1801 

Federal  Members’  Room 

, . 

# # 

„ 679 

Land  Tax  Office 

, , 

„ 3814 

Meteorological  Bureau 

. , 

, . 

„ 2340 

Military  Commandant 

, , 

, , 

. . „ 5820 

Naval  Office  . . . . . . 

, , 

Port  Adelaide  131 

Public  Service  Inspector 

. • 

. , 

• • 

. . Central  1428 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings 

• • 

* • 

• • 

„ 4910 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

1915-16 


FOUNDERS’  DAY,  1915 

The  eighth  annual  celebration  of  Founders’  Day  occurred 
this  year  on  October  23.  The  occasion  was  marked  by  the  usual 
academic  procession  of  guests,  faculty,  students,  and  prospec- 
tive students  down  to  and  including  the  Class  of  1935 ; by  ad- 
dresses in  the  out-door  auditorium ; by  a Tea  and  Reception  to 
the  invited  guests  in  the  Library ; by  the  planting  of  an  oak  tree 
on  the  campus ; by  a foot-ball  game  with  Franklin  and  Marshall 
and  by  a play  presented  in  the  evening  by  the  students  in  Parish 
Hall. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  historical  union  and  co-operation  of 
the  two  Quaker  commonwealths  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
the  governors  of  these  two  states  participated  in  the  programme 
of  exercises  in  the  out-door  auditorium.  Robert  M.  Janney, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  gave  an  introductory  ad- 
dress in  which  he  outlined  the  ideals  of  the  Quaker  founders 
of  both  the  state  and  college.  Governor  Miller  made  a 
historical  address  on  the  important  and  permanent  value  of 
William  Penn’s  contributions  to  the  law  and  government  of 
Delaware.  Governor  Brumbaugh  dwelt  upon  the  great  Quaker 
and  American  ideals  of  conduct  in  personal  and  social  life,  and 
in  the  development  of  education  both  public  and  private. 

This  cooperation  of  the  chief  executives  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  in  celebrating  the  occasion  was  further  emphasized  by 
their  joint  planting  of  an  oak  tree  in  the  Presidents’  and  Gov- 
ernors’ Row  on  the  College  Campus. 

The  celebration  of  Founders’  Day  this  year  may  therefore  be 
considered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a precedent  for  the  future 
cooperation  of  all  three  of  the  Quaker  commonwealths,  namely, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey;  and  perhaps  the  occa- 
sion may  be  so  widened  in  the  future  as  to  provide  for  the 
expression  of  the  fundamental  ideals  in  the  founding  of  other 
American  commonwealths  as  well. 

(3) 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE  BULLETIN 


BEQUESTS  AND  GIFTS 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Wilson  M.  Powell,  of  New  York,  one 
thousand  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  College,  and  this  amount 
has  been  added  to  the  General  Endowment  Fund.  The  class 
of  1894  made  a gift  to  the  College  on  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  their  graduation,  of  an  avenue  of  scarlet  oaks  bordering  the 
walk  from  the  railway  station  to  Wharton  Hall,  and  about  two 
hundred  conifers,  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been 
planted  on  the  southwest  campus. 

WHARTON  HALL 

The  third  and  last  section  of  Wharton  Hall,  the  men’s  dormi- 
tory, is  now  being  built  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
lie  ready  for  use  in  September,  1916.  When  the  new  section  is 
completed  there  will  be  quarters  for  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
men  in  residence,  which  with  the  day  students  would  provide 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  plans  call  for  two  large 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  new  section.  These  rooms  will  be 
used  for  meeting  places  for  the  men. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


1916 


First  Month  4 Third-day  ....College  Work  resumes  at  8.00  a.  m. 

First  Month  31 Second-day  ...Mid-year  Examinations  begin. 

Second  Month  4 Sixth-day Registration  and  Enrollment  in  Classes 

for  the  Second  Semester. 

Second  Month  5 Seventh-day  . . . First  Semester  ends. 

Second  Month  7 Second-day  . . . Second  Semester  begins. 

Third  Month  14 Third-day Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Third  Month  24 Sixth-day College  Work  ends  at  4.00  p.  m.  for 

the  Spring  Recess. 

Fourth  Month  4 Third-day  ....College  Work  resumes  at  8.00  a.  m. 

Sixth  Month  2 Sixth-day  Final  Examinations  begin. 

Sixth  Month  9 Sixth-day Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Sixth  Month  9 Sixth-day Class  Day. 

Sixth  Month  10 Seventh-day  . . . Alumni  Day. 

Sixth  Month  11 First-day  Baccalaureate  Day. 

Sixth  Month  12 Second-day  . . . Commencement. 

Sixth  Month  13  to  Ninth  Month  19.  .Summer  Recess. 

Ninth  Month  18 Second-day  ...Examinations  for  Admission. 

Ninth  Month  19 Third-day Matriculation,  Registration  and  En- 

rollment in  Classes. 

Ninth  Month  19 Third-day Examinations  for  Admission. 

Ninth  Month  20 Fourth-day  ...Examinations  for  Admission. 

Ninth  Month  20 Fourth-day  ...College  Work  begins  at  8.00  A.  M. 

Tenth  Month  3 Third-day Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Tenth  Month  28 Seventh-day  ...Founders’  Day.  College  Work  sus- 

pended for  the  day. 

Eleventh  Month  29.  . .Fourth  day  ...College  Work  ends  at  1.00  p.  m.  for 

the  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Twelfth  Month  4. . . .Second-day  . . . College  Work  resumes  at  8.00  A.  M. 
Twelfth  Month  5.  . . .Third-day  ....  Annual  Meeting  of  Corporation. 
Twelfth  Month  20. . .Fourth-day  ...College  Work  ends  at  4.00  p.  m.  for 

the  Christmas  Recess. 


1917 


First  Month  4 Fifth-day College  Work  resumes  at  8.00  a.  m. 

First  Month  29 Second-day  ...Mid-year  Examinations  begin. 

Second  Month  2 Sixth-day  Registration  and  Enrollment  in  Classes 

for  the  Second  Semester. 

Second  Month  3 Seventh-day  . . . First  Semester  ends. 

Second  Month  5 Second-day  . . . Second  Semester  begins. 

Second  Month  22 ....  Fifth-day College  Work  suspended  for  the  day. 

Third  Month  13 Third-day  ....  Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 
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Third  Month  23 Sixth-day College  Work  ends  at  4.00  p.  m.  for 

the  Spring  Recess. 

Fourth  Month  3 Third-day  ....College  Work  resumes  at  8.00  a.  m. 

Sixth  Month  1 Sixth-day  Final  Examinations  begin. 

Sixth  Month  8 Sixth-day  Class  Day. 

Sixth  Month  8 Sixth-day  Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

Sixth  Month  9 Seventh-day  . . . Alrnuni  Day. 

Sixth  Month  10 First-day  Baccalaureate  Day. 

Sixth  Month  11 Second-day  ...Commencement  Ban. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


Robert  M.  Janney,  President, 

1015  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Wilson  M.  Powell,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 

130  E.  Seventieth  Street,  New  York. 

Hetty  Lippincott  Miller,  Secretary, 

Riverton,  N.  J. 

Charles  M.  Biddle,  Treasurer, 

513  Commerce  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Term  expires  Twelfth  Month,  1916 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  West  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  914  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Emma  C.  Bancroft,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Harriett  Cox  McDowell,  310  Kenmore  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Lamb,  Jr.,  Station  H,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Howard  W.  Lippincott,  509  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Mary  W.  Albertson,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Abigail  Foulke  Pim,  Penllyn,  Pa. 

Term  expires  Twelfth  Month,  1917 

Howard  Cooper  Johnson,  1210-1214  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Hetty  Lippincott  Miller,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Joanna  W.  Lippincott,  1712  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Marianna  S.  Rawson,  11  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rowland  Comly,  Logan  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Henry  C.  Turner,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

Daniel  Underhill,  Jr.,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elsie  Palmer  Brown,  1622  Twenty-ninth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Term  expires  Twelfth  Month,  1918 
Isaac  II.  Clothier,  Eighth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Caroline  IT.  Worth,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Edmund  Webster,  1324  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Emma  McIlvain  Cooper,  715  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Rebecca  C.  Longstreth,  Haverford,  Pa. 

William  C.  Sproul,  Chester,  Pa. 

Robert  Pyle,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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Term  expires  Twelfth  Month , 1010 
Robert  M.  Janney,  1015  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Luella  Burdsall,  Port  Chester,  1ST.  Y. 

Wilson  M.  Powell,  Jr.,  130  E.  Seventieth  Street,  New  York. 
Edward  Martin,  M.D.,  1506  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  W.  Cocks,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Biddle  Lewis,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Philip  M.  Sharples,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  Hibbard  Thatcher,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


COMMITTEES 

OF  THE  BOARD 

The  President  is  ex  Officio  . 

a Member  of  Every  Committee 

Executive 

Isaac  H.  Clothier, 

Lucy  Biddle  Lewis, 

Edmund  Webster, 

Joanna  W.  Lippincott, 

Howard  W.  Lippincott, 

Emma  C.  Bancroft, 

William  C.  Sproul, 

Luella  Burdsall, 

Caroline  II.  Worth, 

Philip  M.  Sharples, 

Mary  W.  Albertson, 

Howard  Cooper  Johnson, 

Wilson  M.  Powell,  Jr., 

Rebecca  C.  Longstreth, 

Emma  McIlvain  Cooper, 

Henry  C.  Turner. 

Finance 

and  Audit 

Rowland  Comly, 

Wilson  M.  Powell,  Jr., 

Edmund  Webster, 

George  M.  Lamb,  Jr. 

Instruction 

Lucy  Biddle  Lewis, 

Marianna  S.  Rawson, 

Edward  Martin, 

Rebecca  C.  Longstreth, 

Wilson  M.  Powell,  Jr., 

Harriett  Cos  McDowell, 

Henry  C.  Turner, 

Hetty  Lippincott  Miller, 

Robert  Pyle, 

Mary  Hibbard  Thatcher. 

Buildings 

and  Property 

Edmund  Webster, 

Howard  W.  Lippincott, 

Rowland  Comly, 

Robert  Pyle, 

Caroline  H.  Worth, 

Emma  McIlvain  Cooper, 

Howard  Cooper  Johnson, 

Charles  P.  Jenkins. 

Trusts 

Charles  E.  Jenkins, 

Howard  Cooper  Johnson, 

Edmund  Webster, 

Robert  Pyle, 

Isaac  H.  Clothier, 

Joseph  Swain. 
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Daniel  Underhill,  Jr., 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Lucy  Biddle  Lewis, 

Emma  C.  Bancroft, 

Emma  McIlvain  Cooper, 
Joanna  W.  Lippincott, 

Mary 


Library 

Harriett  Cox  McDowell, 
Robert  IT.  Walker, 
William  W.  Cocks. 

Household 

Caroline  IT.  Worth, 
Abigail  Foulke  Pim, 
Hetty  Lippincott  Miller, 
Hibbard  Thatcher. 


Isaac  IT.  Clothier, 
Emma  C.  Bancroft, 
Caroline  H.  Worth, 


Nominations 

Howard  Cooper  Johnson, 
Mary  W.  Albertson, 
George  M.  Lamb,  Jr., 
Charles  F.  Jenkins. 


THE  FACULTY 


President 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  the  College,. . . . ‘ ‘ Ulverstone, ’ ’ College  Campus 
B.L.,  Indiana  University,  1883;  M.S.,  1885;  LL.D.,  Wabash  College, 

1893;  LL.D.,  Lafayette  College,  1911;  LL.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1912 ; student  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1885-86.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Zoology,  Indiana  University,  1883- 
85;  Assistant  U.  S.  Pish  Commissioner,  1884;  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Indiana  University,  1886-91;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  1891-93;  President  of  Indiana  University,  1893-1902. 
Member  of  National  Council  of  Education;  Member  of  National  Council  of 
Religious  Education;  Member  Board  of  Trustees,  World’s  Peace  Foundation; 
President,  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia;  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  1913-14.  President  of  Swarthmore  College 
from  1902. 


Vice  President 

John  Anthony  Miller,  Edward  H.  Magill  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy, Cunningham  House,  College  Campus 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1890;  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
1893;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1899.  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1895-97,  and  summer  term,  1898.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  In- 
diana University,  January  to  June,  1890;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock- 
ville, Ind.,  1890-91;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, 1891-92;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1893-94;  Acting  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Indiana  University,  1894-95;  Professor  of  Mechanics  and 
Astronomjr,  1895-1906.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Swarth- 
more  College,  from  1906.  Vice  President,  from  1914. 

Bean  of  Women 

Henrietta  Josephine  Meeteer,  Assistant  Professor  of  GreeTc,.  .Parrish  Hall 
A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1901;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1904. 
Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellow  in  Classical  Languages,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1901-04.  Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Colorado,  1904-06.  Dean 
of  Swarthmore  College,  1906-13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  from  1909. 
Dean  of  Women,  from  1913. 


Bean 

William  Albert  Alexander, Benjamin  West  House,  College  Campus 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1901.  Library  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Reference 
Department,  Indiana  University,  1901-05.  Acting  Instructor  in  History, 
Swarthmore  College,  1907-08;  Registrar,  Swarthmore  College,  1905-13.  Dean, 
from  1913. 

Elizabeth  Powell  Bond,  Bean  Emeritus, 

6300  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia 
A.M.,  Hon.,  Swarthmore  College,  1897.  Dean  of  Swarthmore  College,  1886- 
1906. 
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Arthur  Beardsley,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Engineering , and  Librarian  of 

the  Friends'  Historical  Library , 301  College  Ave. 

C.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1867 ; Pli.D.,  Hon.,  Swarthmore 
College,  1889.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Engineering,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1869-70;  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  1870-72.  Professor  of 
Engineering,  Swarthmore  College,  1872-98. 

William  Hyde  Appleton,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Grech  Language  and 

Literature , The  Clinton,  Tenth  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1864;  A.M.,  1867;  LL.B.,  1869;  Ph.D.,  Hon., 
Swarthmore  College,  1888;  LL.D.,  Swarthmore  College,  1912;  student  of 
Greek  and  Philology,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  1870-71;  Athens, 
1881-82.  Tutor  in  Greek,  Harvard  University,  1868-70.  Professor  of  Greek 
and  German,  Swarthmore  College,  1872-88;  Acting  President  and  President, 
1889-91;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Early  English,  1891-1905;  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1905-09. 

Susan  J.  Cunningham,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy,  107  N.  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Sc.D.,  Hon.,  Swarthmore  College,  1888.  Special  student  at  Vassal*  College, 
1866-67 ; student  under  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Harvard  University  during 
the  summers  of  1874  and  1876;  at  Princeton  College,  in  the  summer  of 
1881;  at  Williams  College,  the  summers  of  1883  and  1884;  student  in 
Mathematics  under  private  coach  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
during  the  long  vacation  term  of  the  summers  of  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1882; 
student  at  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  England,  during  the  summer  of 
1887,  and  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  the  summer  of  1891  ; student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer  quarters  of  1894 
and  1895.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Swarthmore  College,  1869-72;  Assistant 
Professor,  1872-74;  Professor,  1874-1906. 

George  Arthur  Hoadley,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics,.  .518  Walnut  Lane 
C.E.,  Union  College,  1874;  A.B.,  1874;  A.M.,  1877;  Sc.D.,  1907.  Pro- 

fessor of  Physics,  Swarthmore  College,  1888-1914.  Vice  President,  1892-1914. 

Spencer  Trotter,  Professor  of  Biology, ‘ ‘ Pennyscroft,  ’ ’ Oheyney,  Pa. 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1883.  Jessup  Fellow,  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1878-80;  Resident  Physician  and  Surgeon, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  1883-85;  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  the  Wagner  Free 
Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia.  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Swarth- 
more College,  from  1888. 

William  Isaac  Hull,  Isaac  77.  Clothier  Professor  of  History  and  Inter- 
national Petal  ions, 504  Walnut  Lane 

A. B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1892.  Student  of  History, 
Universities  of  Berlin,  1891,  and  Leyden,  1907.  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Economics,  Swarthmore  College,  1892-94;  Joseph  Wharton  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  1894-1904;  Professor  of  History,  1904-11; 
Professor  of  History  and  International  Relations,  from  1911. 

Jesse  Herman  Holmes,  Professor  of  Hie  History  of  i Religion  and  Phi- 
losophy,   5 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 

B. S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1884:  Ph.D  , Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890. 
Graduate  Student  in  University  of  Nebraska,  1884-85;  Harvard  University, 
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summer  of  1895;  Oxford  University,  1899-1900;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1903-05  and  1911-12.  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
Swarthmore  College,  from  1899. 

* Benjamin  Franklin  Battin,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 

Literature,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

The  Benjamin  West  House,  College  Campus 

A. B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1892;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Jena,  1900.  Joshua 
Lippincott  Fellow  (Swarthmore  College),  Berlin'  and  Athens,  1893-94;  stu- 
dent of  German  and  Philosophy,  Universities  of  Berlin,  1898-99,  and  Jena, 
1899-1900;  student  of  Germanics,  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Munich,  1909- 
10.  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  and  in  Greek,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, 1892-93;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1900-02;  Professor  of  German, 
from  1902. 

Isabelle  Bronk,  Susan  TV.  Lippincott  Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature, 317  N.  Chester  Road 

Ph.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1893;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1900.  Student  of  French  and  German,  Wellesley  College,  1880-83;  Germany 
and  France,  1883-84;  University  of  Leipzig,  Sorbonne,  and  College  de  France, 
1889-91;  University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter  of  1896  and  1897-98.  Fel- 
low in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-1900;  student  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  summers  of  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1908;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Grenoble,  first  half  of  summer  session  1906;  in  Paris  and  Madrid, 
1910-11.  Assistant  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  and  head  of 
Beecher  House,  University  of  Chicago,  1900-01.  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature,  Swarthmore  College,  1901-02;  Professor, 
from  1902. 

Gellert  Alleman,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

8 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1893;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1897. 
Berlin,  1911-12.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Maine,  1897-98; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Washington  University,  1898-1902.  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1902. 

Paul  Martin  Pearson,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking, . . . .516  Walnut  Lane 

A. B.,  Baker  University,  1891;  A.M.,  1895;  Litt.D.,  1909.  Student  of 

English  and  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1894-95;  Harvard  University, 
1901-02.  Assistant  in  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1895-1902.  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Swarthmore  College,  1902-04;  Professor 
from  1904. 

George  Frederick  Blessing,  I.  V.  Williamson  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering, 6 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 

B. M.E.,  Kentucky  University,  1897;  M.E.,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Hanover  College, 
1906.  Draftsman  with  the  Snead  Iron  Works,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1897-98; 
Draftsman  with  the  Brown-Ketchum  Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1898-99; 
Draftsman  with  the  Louisville  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  Louisville,  Ky., 
summer,  1899;  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Nevada  State 
University,  1899-1900;  Draftsman  with  Joseph  McWilliams  & Co.,  Contractors, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  summer,  1900;  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Nevada 
State  University,  1900-05;  Assistant  to  Engineer  of  Tests,  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  summer,  1902;  in  charge  of  Design  and  Research 


* Absent  on  leave. 
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Work  for  tlie  Eureka  Oil  Burning  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  summer, 
1903;  designer,  Pacific  Foundry,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  summer,  1904;  Design 
and  Research  Work  in  Turbine  Pumps,  Platt  Iron  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
1905-06;  designer  in  steam  Turbine  Department  of  General  Electric  Company, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  1906 ; Assistant  Professor  of  Machine  Design,  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  University,  1906-08;  Lecturer,  Machine  Design,  Cornell  University, 
summer  session,  1907  and  1908.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Swarthmore  College,  from  1908. 

* Harold  Clarke  Goddard,  Alexander  Griswold  Cummins  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish,  3 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1900;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1903;  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University,  1906.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Amherst  College, 
1900-02;  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Northwestern  University,  1904-06; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Northwestern  University,  1906-09. 
Professor  of  English,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1909. 

Walter  Dennison,  Professor  of  Greelc  and  Latin, 

2 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  Ph.D.,  1898;  student  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  1894-95 ; Fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome,  1895-97.  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Michigan, 

1897- 99;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Roman  Archaeology,  Oberlin  College,  1899- 
1902;  Junior  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan,  1902-10;  Annual 
Professor  of  Latin  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome, 
1908-09.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1910. 

Bobert  Clarkson  Brooks,  Joseph  Wharton  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

104  Cornell  Avenue 

A. B.,  Indiana  University,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1903.  Presi- 
dent White  Fellow  in  Political  and  Social  Science,  Cornell  University,  1897- 
98;  President  White  Traveling  Fellow,  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin, 

1898- 99;  Instructor  in  Economics,  Cornell  University,  1899-1904;  Joseph 
Wharton  Professor  of  Economics,  Swarthmore  College,  1904-08;  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908-12;  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1912. 

Bird  Thomas  Baldwin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 

521  Elm  Avenue 

B. S.,  Swarthmore  College,  1900;  A.M.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 

1905;  Supervising  Principal  Moorestown  Friends’  Schools,  1900-02;  Graduate 
Student  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1901-02;  Joshua  Lippincott  Traveling 
Fellow  (Swarthmore  College)  Harvard  University,  1902-03;  Assistant  in 
Education,  Harvard  Summer  School,  1903;  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant 
in  Psychology  and  Logic,  Harvard  University,  1903-04;  Thayer  Scholar, 
Harvard  University,  1904-05;  Professor  of  Psychology,  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  1905-09;  Student  Leipzig  University,  Germany,  summer, 
1906;  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Education,  Swarthmore  College,  1906-10; 
Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Education,  LTniversity  of  Chicago,  1909-10;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  the  School  of  the  Art  of  Teaching, 
The  University  of  Texas,  1910-12  ; Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, summers  1912  and  1913;  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  summer  1915;  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
Swarthmore  College,  from  1912. 


* Absent  on  leave. 
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Louis  Newton  Bobinson,  Professor  of  Economics, 411  College  Avenue 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1911;  Graduate 
Student,  Cornell  University,  1905-06;  Joshua  Lippincott  Traveling  Fellow  of 
Swarthmore  College,  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  1906-07;  Fellow  in 
Economics  and  Statistics,  Cornell  University,  1907-08.  Member  and  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Penal  Commission.  Instructor  in  Economics, 
Swarthmore  College,  1908-10;  Assistant  Professor,  1910-13;  Professor,  from 
1913. 

Harvey  Cornelius  Hayes,  Morris  L.  Clothier  Professor  of  Physics, 

526  Walnut  Lane 

Harvard  University:  A.B.,  1907;  A.M.,  1908;  Ph.D.,  1911;  Research 

Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Physics,  Harvard  University,  1910-11;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  1912-13;  Instructor  in  Physics,  The  Harvard  Summer  School,  1910-13; 
Professor  of  Physics,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1914. 


John  Eussell  Hayes,  Librarian, 517  Elm  Avenue 

A. B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1888;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1889;  LL.B., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1892;  student  of  English,  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Strasburg,  1892-93.  Assistant  in  English,  Swarthmore  College,  1893-95; 
Assistant  Professor,  1895-1906.  Librarian,  from  1906. 

Lewis  Fussell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

Eiverview  and  Baltimore  Avenues 

B. S.,  Swarthmore  College,  1902;  M.S.,  1903;  E.E.,  University  of  Wis- 

consin, 1907;  Ph.D.,  1907.  Student,  Cornell  Summer  School,  1904;  Joshua 
Lippincott  Fellow  (Swarthmore  College),  University  of  Wisconsin,  1905-06. 
Instructor  in  Physics,  Swarthmore  College,  1902-05;  Assistant  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906-07.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Swarthmore  College,  1907  09;  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, from  1909. 


Walter  Eoss  Marriott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

306  Union  Avenue 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1906;  A.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1907;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911.  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Swarthmore 
College,  1906-07 ; Instructor  in  Mathematics,  1907-09 ; Assistant  Professor, 
from  1909. 


Eoy  Bennett  Pace,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

1 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 
A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1897;  A.M.,  George  Washington  University,  1898; 
A M.,  Harvard  University,  1901;  student  of  English,  Germanic  Philology  and 
Romance  (absent  on  leave),  University  of  Chicago,  1914-15.  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Woman’s  College  of  Richmond,  1901-02;  Professor  of  English,  Ouachita 
College,  1904-07;  Instructor  in  English,  Swarthmore  College,  1907-09;  Assist- 
ant Professor,  from  1909. 

Samuel  Copeland  Palmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,.  .315  Cedar  Lane 
A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1895;  A.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1907;  A.M., 
Harvard  University,  1909;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1912;  Joshua  Lip- 
pincott Fellow  (Swarthmore  College),  1907-08  and  1910-11;  student,  Summer 
School,  Harvard  University,  1903  and  1908;  holder  of  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Science’s  Table,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
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1907 ; student,  Bermuda  Biological  Station,  1909.  Assistant  in  Zoological 
Laboratory,  Radcliffe  College,  1908-09;  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory, 
Harvard  University,  1907-09.  Director  of  Athletics,  Swarthmore  Preparatory 
School,  1885-1900;  Vice  Principal,  1900-07;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Geology,  Swarthmore  College,  1909-10;  Assistant  Professor,  from 
1911. 

George  William  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, . . 

16  Princeton  Avenue 

M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1908;  M.M.E.,  1910.  Machine  Work  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.,  summer,  1904;  Foundry  Work  with  Alii s- 
Chalmers  Company,  Scranton,  Pa,.,  summer,  1905 ; Experimental  Gas  Engine 
Work  with  Fairbanks-Grant  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  summer,  1906.  Instructor 
in  Machine  Shop,  Cornell  University,  Summer  Session,  1908;  Instructor  in 
Machine  Design,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  1908-09;  Instructor  in 
Experimental  Engineering,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  1909-10.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1910. 

Scott  Barrett  Lilly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 

4 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 

B.S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1907 ; C.E.,  Cornell  University,  1909. 
Assistant  to  the  Park  and  Boulevard  Engineer,  Detroit,  Mich.,  summer,  1907 
08;  in  City  Engineer’s  Office,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  summer,  1910  and  1912. 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University,  1907-10.  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Swarthmore  College,  1910-11;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, from  1911. 

Clara  Price  Newport,  Assistant  Professor  of  German, 

1 Whittier  Place,  College  Campus 

A. B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1903;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908. 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Student  of  German  and 
French,  University  of  Berlin,  Sorbonne  and  College  de  France,  and  University 
of  Munich,  1904-05;  Graduate  Scholar  in  German,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1906-07;  Teaching  Fellow  in  German,  1907-08;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Swarth- 
more College,  1908-09;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Swarthmore 
College,  1909-10;  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Kansas,  1910-12;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  German,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1912. 

Henry  Jermain  Maude  Creighton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

308  Chester  Koad 

B. A.,  Dalhousie  University,  1906;  M.A.,  Dalhousie  University,  1907;  M.Sc., 
University  of  Birmingham,  1909;  D.Sc.,  Das  eidgenossisches  Polytechnikum, 
Zurich,  1911;  University  of  Heidelberg,  1909-10.  Dalhousie  University,  sum- 
mers of  1914  and  1915.  H.  M.  Royal  1851  Exhibition  Science,  Research 
Scholar,  1908-10.  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Dalhousie  University,  1907-08; 
Lecturer  on  Physical  Chemistry,  1911-12.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Swarth- 
more College,  1912-13;  Assistant  Professor,  from  1913. 

Howard  Cooper  Johnson,  Lecturer  in  Law, 

1210-14  Commonwealth  Building,  Philadelphia 

B.L.,  Swarthmore  College,  1896;  LL.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899; 
Lawyer;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Swarthmore  College.  Lecturer  in 
Law,  from  1913. 
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Albert  Winslow  Barker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,. . .Moylan,  Pa. 

School  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  School  of  Industrial  Art 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Instructor,  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  1903-13.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Swarth- 
more  College,  from  1914. 

Eugene  LeRoy  Mercer,  Director  of  Physical  Education, Wharton  Hall 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913;  Graduate  in  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915;  Physician  and  Director,  Summer  Camp, 
1913 ; Freshman  Football  Coach,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913 ; Assist- 
ant Physical  Instructor  and  Track  Coach,  Swarthmore  College,  1914-15;  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Education,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1915. 

Lillian  Shaw,  Director  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Women,.  .Parrish  Hall 
A.B.,  Queens  College,  1912;  Student  of  Physical  Education,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Summer  School,  1914;  Graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  of  Physical 
Education,  1915.  Director  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Women,  Swarth- 
more College,  from  1915. 

Thomas  Walter  Gilkyson,  Instructor  in  Law, 

1210-14  Commonwealth  Building,  Philadelphia 
A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1901;  A.M.,  1904;  LL.B.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908.  Practicing  Law  in  Philadelphia  since  admission  to  the  bar, 
1908.  Acting  Instructor  in  History,  Swarthmore  College,  1907-08;  Instructor 
in  Law,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1910. 

Maud  Bassett  Gorham,  Instructor  in  English, 144  Park  Avenue 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1902;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1906;  Ph.D.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  1910.  Instructor  in  English  Composition,  Wellesley  College, 
1910-11.  Instructor  in  English,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1911. 

Clara  Mabel  Hogue,  Instructor  in  English, Parrish  Hall 

A.B.,  Greenville  College,  1904;  A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1910.  Reader 
in  English  Literature,  Northwestern  University,  1910-11.  Reader  in  English, 
Swarthmore  College,  1911-12.  Instructor  in  English,  from  1912. 

Allen  Brown  West,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin, 318  Chester  Road 

A.B.,  Milton  College,  1907;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1912;  Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxford  University,  1907-09; 
1910-11.  Student  and  Assistant  in  Latin  and  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1909-10;  Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911-12.  In- 
structor in  Greek  and  Latin,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1912. 


Marion  Virginia  Peirce,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish, 

144  Park  Avenue 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1903;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904.  Fellow 
in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Joshua  Lippincott 
Traveling  Fellow  (Swarthmore  College),  studying  at  the  Sorbonne,  Ecole  des 
hautes  etudes,  College  de  France,  and  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  1904-05; 
doing  research  work  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  1906-07;  graduate  student,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1907-08;  student  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  1911-12.  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  Cornell  College,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  French  and 
Spanish,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1913. 
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John  Himes  Pitman,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 

317  N.  Chester  Road 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1910;  A.M.,  1911.  Joshua  Lippincott  Fellow 

(Swartlimore  College),  University  of  California,  1911-12;  Lick  Observatory 
Fellow,  1912-13.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Swarthmore 
College,  from  1913. 

Philip  Marshall  Hicks,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, Avondale,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1905;  A.M.,  1913.  Assistant  in  Public  Speak- 

ing, Swarthmore  College,  1911-14.  Instructor,  from  1914. 

Priscilla  Goodwyn  Griffin,  Instructor  in  English, 231  Kenyon  Avenue 

A. B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1910;  Member  of  Board  of  Examiners  for  Teach- 
ers, Alabama  State  Department  of  Education,  1911-13.  Instructor  in  English, 
Swarthmore  College,  from  1914. 

Walter  Hanrichs  Renner  Trumb auer,  Instructor  in  English,.  .Swarthmore 

B. S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1913;  University  Scholar,  1912-13;  Assistant  in  English,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1913-14;  Instructor  in  English,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1914. 

Leonard  Bayliss  Krueger,  Acting  Instructor  in  Economics, 

204  S.  36t.h  Street,  Philadelphia 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1914;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1915;  graduate  student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  summer  term,  1914;  As- 
sistant in  Industry,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1914-15.  Acting  Instructor  in  Economics,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, from  1915. 

Annette  S.  Plass,  Instructor  in  French, 317  N.  Chester  Road 

A.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1900;  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa,  1903;  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France,  1900-02;  Student  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  sum- 
mers of  1904,  1905,  1906;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1909-10; 
Student  in  London  and  Paris,  1910-13.  Assistant  in  French,  University  of 
Iowa,  1902-03;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Washburn  College,  1903-07; 
Principal  of  Plass  School  for  Girls,  1913-15;  Instructor  in  French,  Swarth- 
more College,  from  1915. 

Albert  W.  Preston,  Instructor  in  Engineering , 114  Cornell  Avenue 

Four  years  apprenticeship  C.  R.  G.  & P.  Ry.,  1898-1902;  Head  Machinist, 

C.  G.  W.  St.,  Hoe,  Mo.,  1902-04;  Machinist  Foreman,  D.  & R.  G.  Ry.,  Salida, 
Colo.,  1904-05;  Machinist  Foreman,  Colorado  Southern,  Trinidad,  Colo.,  1905- 
06.  Toolmaker,  McNeil  & Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  1906-07;  Machinist  Foreman, 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Sparks,  Nev.,  1907-10.  Instructor 
in  drawing,  Southern  Pacific  Apprentice  School,  1910-15;  Assistant  to  Engi- 
neer of  Tests,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  summer,  1913;  Instructor  in  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  Nevada,  1910-15;  Instructor  in  Engineering,  Swarthmore 
College,  from  1915. 

Ralph  Gerene  Gutelius,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,.  . . .123  Princeton  Avenue 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1915.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Swarthmore 
College,  from  1915. 
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Antonia  Weissbraun,  Acting  Instructor  in  German,. . .318  N.  Chester  Koad 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1913.  Teacher’s  Examination  pro  facilitate 
docenti,  University  of  Vienna,  1913;  Student  at  Summer  School,  London, 
England,  1914;  Student,  University  of  Birmingham,  England,  1914-15.  Act- 
ing Instructor  in  German,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1915. 

Mary  E.  Lewis,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,.  . . .46  N.  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia 

B.S.,  Wilmington  College,  1911;  M.D.,  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Penn 

sylvania,  1911.  School  Medical  Inspector,  Philadelphia;  Acting  Superintend- 
ent, Woman’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  1913.  Assistant  Obstetrician,  Woman’s 
Hospital;  Associate  Member  of  Staff,  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Women; 
Physician,  Western  Temporary  Home  for  Children,  Philadelphia;  Lecturer  in 
Hygiene,  Swarthmore  College,  from  1913. 

Jean  Hamilton  Walker,  Assistant  in  French 318  Harvard  Avenue 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1910.  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
as  Lucretia  Mott  Fellow,  from  Swarthmore  College,  and  as  Fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  Romance  Languages,  1910-11.  Student  in  Belgium  and 
Germany,  1900-04;  in  Paris,  summer  of  1912.  Teacher  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, Catharine  Aiken  School,  Stamford,  Conn.,  1911-13;  Assistant  in  French, 
Swarthmore  College,  from  1913. 

L.  Eloise  Vest,  Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education, Parrish  Hall 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1915.  Graduate  Student,  Swarthmore  College, 
1915-16.  Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education,  Swarthmore  College,  from 
1915. 

Ethel  May  Burnett,  Assistant  in  History, 

3025  W.  Dauphin  Street,  Philadelphia 
A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1915.  Assistant  in  History,  Swarthmore  College, 
from  1915. 
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The  President  of  the  College  is  ex-officio  a member  of  all  Committees. 

Alumni. 

Robinson,  Battin,  J.  E.  Hates,  Marriott,  Newport,  Pussell. 

Absence. 

Brooks,  Meeteer,  Alexander,  Blessing,  Baldwin. 

Athletics. 

Miller,  Palmer,  Mercer. 

Collection  and  Meeting  Attendance. 

Holmes,  Meeteer,  Battin,  Trotter,  Bobinson,  Marriott 

Diploma  and  Commencement. 

Bronk,  Alleman,  H.  C.  Hayes,  Palmer,  Creighton. 

Dramatics  and  Musical  Activities. 

Dennison,  Meeteer,  Pearson,  Battin,  Newport,  Pace. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Alexander,  Dennison,  Hull. 

Founders’  Day. 

Hull,  Alleman,  Alexander,  Meeteer,  Pearson,  Bronk. 

Library. 

Trotter,  Hull,  Bronk,  J.  R.  Hates. 

Preparatory  Schools. 

Baldwin,  Alexander,  Battin,  Dennison. 

Prescribed  and  Extra  Work. 

Alleman,  Alexander,  Miller. 

Public  Speaking. 

Pearson,  Holmes,  Blessing,  Baldwin,  Lilly. 

Receptions. 

Meeteer,  Bronk,  Egberts,  Fussell,  Creighton,  Hogue. 

Student  Social  Affairs. 

Battin,  Meeteer,  Newport,  Miller. 

Student  Affairs. 

Blessing,  Meeteer,  Dennison,  Holmes,  Lilly. 

Student  Publications. 

Blessing,  Pearson,  Trotter,  Pace,  Brooks,  Lewis. 

Teachers’  Appointment. 

Dennison,  Baldwin,  Holmes,  Alexander. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Benjamin  F.  Battin. 
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LOCATION  AND  FOUNDATION 

The  Borough  of  Swarthmore  is  situated  southwest  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  Central  Division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington  Railroad.  It  is  eleven  miles  from  Broad  Street 
Station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  twenty-three  inbound  and 
twenty-six  outbound  trains  daily,  the  running  time  of  which 
varies  from  nineteen  minutes  on  express  schedule  to  thirty  min- 
utes on  the  local  schedule.  Three  trolley  lines,  running  cars  at 
twenty-minute  intervals,  also  connect  with  Philadelphia  elevated 
and  surface  lines. 

The  college  buildings  and  campus  occupy  a commanding  posi- 
tion upon  a hill  not  far  from  the  center  of  the  town.  The  view 
includes  several  miles  of  the  Delaware  River,  the  nearest  point 
of  which  is  about  four  miles  distant.  The  college  property  com- 
prises over  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  including  a large  tract 
of  woodland  and  the  beautiful  rocky  valley  of  Crum  Creek. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1864  through  the  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  youth  of  the  Society  an  opportunity  for  higher 
educational  training  under  the  guarded  supervision  and  care 
of  those  of  their  own  religious  faith.  Other  applicants  are  ad- 
mitted upon  the  same  terms  as  Friends,  and  nothing  of  a sec- 
tarian character  exists  in  the  instruction  or  in  the  management 
of  the  College.  According  to  its  first  charter,  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  College  was  limited  to  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  purpose  of  this  restriction 
was  not  to  establish  sectarian  control,  but  to  prevent  forever 
the  possibility  of  such  control  by  any  sectarian  element  which 
might  otherwise  have  come  to  be  represented  on  the  Board.  This 
restriction  is  now  believed  to  be  no  longer  needed  and  is  omitted 
from  the  revised  charter.  The  intention  of  its  founders  was  to 
make  the  promotion  of  Christian  character  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  to  provide  opportunities  for  liberal  culture  while  main- 
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taining  a high  standard  of  scholarship.  These  aims  have  been 
faithfully  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

BUILDINGS 

Parrish  Hall  is  a massive  stone  structure,  with  its  central  por- 
tion separated  from  the  two  wings  by  fireproof  compartments. 
The  central  building,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long 
and  five  stories  high,  furnishes  assembly  room,  lecture  rooms, 
museum,  parlors,  dining  hall,  and  offices.  The  wings  are  four 
stories  high.  The  ground  floor  of  each  wing  is  used  for  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms;  the  remaining  floors  contain  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  women  students.  The  Dean  of  Women  and  several 
instructors  and  matrons  reside  in  the  building. 

Wharton  Hall , the  dormitory  for  young  men,  named  in  honor 
of  its  donor,  Joseph  Wharton,  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  was  opened  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  1904-05.  The  portion  of  the  building  thus  far  com- 
pleted accommodates  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  hall  will  be  about  two  hundred.  It  stands  in 
the  west  campus  on  the  same  ridge  as  Parrish  Hall,  and  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  the  Delaware  River  valley. 

The  Hall  of  Physics  and  Engineering  is  a two-story  stone 
building  with  basement,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  by  sixty- 
four  feet,  devoted  to  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Engineer- 
ing. It  contains  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  electrical,  phys- 
ical and  engineering  laboratories,  draughting  rooms,  engine  and 
boiler  rooms.  All  departments  are  well  equipped,  and  new  ap- 
paratus and  machinery  are  added  as  occasion  demands. 

The  Hall  of  Chemistry , which  was  completed  in  1904,  is  a red 
brick  building  two  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  four  by  sixty- 
four  feet,  and  contains  a finished  basement.  The  basement  has 
an  assay  laboratory  furnished  with  wind  and  muffle  furnaces ; 
a fireproof  combustion  room,  a laboratory  for  gas  analysis,  a 
photometric  dark  room,  large  stock  room,  and  cloak  and  toilet 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  offices,  and  laboratories  for  quan- 
titative analysis  and  for  general  chemistry.  The  large  amphi- 
theater lecture  room,  seating  one  hundred  persons  and  extend- 
ing to  the  basement,  is  reached  from  this  floor.  The  second 
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floor  contains  the  organic  laboratory,  the  laboratory  for  qualita- 
tive analysis,  the  laboratory  for  physical  chemistry,  the  labora- 
tory for  electrolytic  chemistry,  and  the  library.  Two  balance 
rooms,  one  on  the  first  floor  and  one  on  the  second  floor,  contain 
balances  mounted  on  columns  built  independently  of  the  founda- 
tions and  floors  of  the  building.  The  laboratories  are  splendidly 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  modern  apparatus.  The  chem- 
ical library  contains  a well-selected  list  of  scientific  and  technical 
books  pertaining  to  chemistry,  and  complete  sets  of  five  of  the 
leading  chemical  journals.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Peter 
T.  Berdan,  the  library  has  received  a complete  set  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  and  a set  of  the  Journal 
of  the  London  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Berdan  as  a memorial  to  her  son,  Frederick  T.  Berdan,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1890. 

The  Sprout  Astronomical  Observatory , equipped  by  Senator 
William  Cameron  Sproul,  ’91,  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  President’s  house,  and  contains  nine  rooms.  On  the 
first  floor  are  an  office,  a departmental  library,  a computation 
room,  two  class  rooms,  and  a shop  room.  On  the  second  floor 
are  a modern  lecture  room  seating  seventy-five  persons,  a dark 
room,  and  the  dome  room.  The  dome  is  a steel  structure  covered 
with  copper,  forty-five  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  revolved  by  an 
electric  motor.  Practically  all  the  classes  of  the  department  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  some  classes  of  other  depart- 
ments, are  held  in  the  Observatory. 

The  chief  instrument  of  the  equipment  is  an  equatorial  re- 
fractor of  twenty-four  inches  aperture,  and  thirty-six  feet  focal 
length,  the  mounting  and  optical  parts  of  which  Avere  made  by 
the  John  A.  Brashear  Co.,  Ltd.  The  mounting  is  modern  and 
convenient,  motors  being  provided  for  winding  the  clock  and 
moving  the  telescope.  The  driving  clock  is  electrically  controlled. 
A disc  driven  by  a sidereal  clock  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pier  reads  right  ascensions  directly.  The  telescope  is  provided 
with  the  usual  oculars,  helioscope,  position  micrometer,  double- 
slide plateholder,  and  a ray  filter. 

There  is  also  a photographic  telescope  of  nine  inches  aper- 
ture and  forty-five  inches  focal  length,  mounted  after  the  de- 
sign of  the  Bruce  telescope  at  Yerkes  Observatory.  The  instru- 
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ment  is  provided  with  a heavy  mounting,  a heavy  driving  clock, 
coarse  and  line  position  circles,  a guide  telescope,  and  such  other 
accessories  as  make  it  an  effective  and  convenient  instrument. 
There  is  also  a measuring  engine  for  measuring  five-by-seven 
photographic  plates,  and  a blink  microscope. 

Stephen  Loines  has  recently  given  to  the  observatory  a Polar 
Equatorial,  a new  type  of  telescope,  designed  and  built  by  the 
Alvan  Clark  and  Sons’  Corporation.  With  this  type  of  tele- 
scope the  observer  is  enabled  to  make  his  observations  while  seated 
in  a warm  room.  It  is  housed  in  the  Sproul  Observatory. 

The  Students’  Astronomical  Observatory,  situated  on  the 
campus  a short  distance  southeast  of  Parrish  Hall,  is  especially 
equipped  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  It  contains  a refract- 
ing telescope  of  six  inches  aperture,  mounted  equatorially,  fitted 
with  the  usual  accessories,  including  a position  micrometer  and 
a very  good  spectroscope.  The  observatory  also  contains  a tran- 
sit instrument  of  three  inches  aperture,  a mean  time  and  a side- 
real clock  and  a chronograph.  Mounted  in  a room  adjoining 
the  transit  room  is  a Milne  seismograph,  presented  by  Joseph 
Wharton,  which  records  photographically  all  vibrations  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  The  latest  addition  to  this  observatory  build- 
ing contains  the  photographic  telescope  referred  to  above. 

The  Library  Building.  On  the  lower  east  campus,  near  the 
Benjamin  West  House,  stands  the  Library,  a fine  specimen  of  the 
English  Scholastic  Gothic  style.  This  Library  was  built  and 
furnished  from  the  $50,000  generously  presented  to  the  College 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  is  maintained  from  the  income  on 
a like  sum  subscribed  by  several  friends  of  the  College.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  local  granite,  with  terra  cotta  and 
Indiana  limestone  trimmings  and  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Tilton,  of  New  York.  In  the  second 
story  of  the  massive  entrance  tower,  is  a large  fireproof  apart- 
ment, which  contains  the  Friends’  Historical  Library;  in  the 
third  story,  are  placed  the  Westminster  chimes  of  four  bells  and 
the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  presented  to  the  College  in  June,  1910, 
by  Mr.  Morris  L.  Clothier  in  commemoration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1890.  The  first 
floor  of  the  main  building  contains  a stack  room  and  a large, 
well-lighted  reading  room  finished  in  dark  oak.  The  reading 
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room  is  two  stories  high,  with  a gallery  round  three  sides.  On 
this  gallery  open  the  seminar  rooms  and  the  tower  room  devoted 
to  the  Friends’  Historical  Library;  below  are  alcoves  contain- 
ing reference  books  and  other  books  in  common  use. 

The  Engineering  Building.  This  building  is  of  concrete  block 
construction  with  reinforced  concrete  floors,  columns  and  stairs. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long 
by  fifty  feet  wide.  In  architectural  design  it  is  simple  and 
effective,  representing  the  latest  and  best  type  of  factory  build- 
ing construction.  The  ground  floor  contains  a room  used  for 
experimental  and  research  work  on  the  heat  treatment  of  metals, 
a store  room  for  stock  and  equipment,  a vault  for  records,  a lava- 
toi'y,  and  a locker  room  equipped  with  steel  lockers.  But  the 
main  part  of  this  floor  is  divided  between  the  forge  and  the  foun- 
dry, furnished  with  a modern  equipment  of  down-draft  forges 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  building. 

On  each  of  the  three  shop  floors  is  a large  tool  room  centrally 
located.  These  rooms,  similar  in  construction,  have  wire-mesh 
partitions  and  doors  through  which  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
entire  floor  may  be  obtained  from  any  position. 

On  the  second  floor  are  an  office  for  the  shop,  an  office  for 
records  of  the  department,  a lecture  room,  and  a stock  room. 
Here  too  is  located  the  main  shop  which  has,  besides  its  comple- 
ment of  metal-working  machines,  a large  equipment  of  especially 
designed  benches  for  vise  work. 

The  third  floor,  which  is  similar  in  plan  and  dimensions,  is 
equipped  for  pattern-making  and  general  woodworking.  A room 
on  this  floor  which  is  used  as  a reading  room  and  workshop  li- 
brary, contains  a large  number  of  technical  periodicals  and  such 
books  of  reference  as  are  constantly  required  by  engineering 
students.  On  this  floor  is  located  a large  motor  for  operating 
the  elevator  and  the  power  machinery,  and  an  additional  motor 
which  operates  a saw-bench  independently. 

A large  double  stack,  constructed  like  the  walls,  of  concrete 
blocks,  passes  up  the  center  of  the  west  side  wall.  One  flue  of 
this  stack  is  used  for  the  forges,  and  the  other  for  a smelting 
furnace.  Two  smaller  stacks,  placed  on  the  opposite  side  wall, 
are  intended  mainly  for  ventilation. 

The  building  is  covered  with  a slag  l'oof,  and,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  tlie  roof  and  some  wooden  partitions  on  the  third 
floor,  is  entirely  fireproof ; the  openings  from  the  stair  areaway 
are  protected  by  fire  doors.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam 
radiation  operated  on  the  Webster  vacuum  system,  and  the  light- 
ing is  entirely  with  electric  lamps.  A feature  of  the  various 
shops  is  that  all  the  machinery  is  driven  by  electric  motors,  while 
the  various  machines  are  grouped  on  small  motor  drives  so  that 
long  lines  of  countershafting  are'  entirely  avoided. 

The  President’s  House.  The  property  on  the  east  edge  of  the 
campus  on  the  corner  of  Elm  Avenue  and  Cedar  Lane,  recently 
owned  by  W.  H.  Miller,  has  been  purchased  by  the  College  and 
is  used  for  the  President’s  house. 

The  Wm.  J.  Hall  Gymnasium  for  men  is  a two-story  stone 
building.  On  the  first  floor  are  offices,  examining  room,  and  the 
main  exercise  hall,  a room  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus for  individual  and  class  work  and  a good  court  for 
basketball.  A trophy  room  and  running  track  are  on  the  second 
floor.  In  the  basement  are  lockers,  shower  baths,  a dressing  room 
for  visiting  teams,  and  handball  courts. 

Somerville  Hall,  erected,  in  1893  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Somerville  Literary  Society,  is  used  as  a gymnasium  for  the 
women.  It  is  furnished  with  apparatus  adapted  to  the  Swedish 
system  of  gymnastics.  In  the  basement  are  dressing  rooms, 
showers,  and  lockers  for  the  use  of  day  students  who  take  work 
in  the  department  of  Physical  Education. 

Two  Swimming  Pools,  one  for  the  women  and  another  for  the 
men,  were  erected  during  the  summer  of  1912.  These  pools 
were  presented  to  the  College  by  Philip  M.  Sharpies.  The  build- 
ing which  contains  the  women’s  swimming  pool  is  connected  by 
a corridor  with  Somerville  Hall,  and  the  men’s  pool  is  connected 
in  like  manner  with  the  William  J.  Hall  Gymnasium.  The 
rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted ; the  pools  are  of  the  most 
modern  construction.  They  are  tiled  on  the  sides  by  glazed  tiling 
and  on  the  bottom  by  hexagon  vitriolized  tiling.  The  capacity 
of  the  pools  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of 
water.  Each  pool  is  supplied  with  a constant  flow  of  filtered 
water,  which  is  pumped  continually  from  the  pools  through  the 
filters  and  returned  to  the  pools  again  heated  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. Thus  the  water  is  kept  in  the  best  hygienic  condition. 
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A number  of  shower  baths,  five-foot  steel  lockers  with  combina- 
tion locks,  and  offices  for  the  supervision  of  the  pools  have  been 
added  to  both  buildings.  A gallery  in  the  men’s  pool  provides 
space  for  visitors. 

The  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  A central  heat,  light  and 
power  plant  was  erected  in  1911  at  a cost  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  power  house  is  a single-story  brick  struc- 
ture, located  south  of  the  P.  B.  & W.  R.  R.  tracks.  Pour  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-five-horse-power  Dillon  boilers  and  three 
Harrisburg  engines,  operating  two  seventy-five-kilowatt  and  one 
fifty -kilowatt  generators,  have  been  installed.  The  engines  are 
the  Fleming  automatic  type,  and  are  directly  connected  with 
twenty-three-hundred-volt,  alternating-current  generators.  Heat, 
light  and  power  for  all  college  purposes  are  provided  by  the 
new  plant. 

Other  buildings  upon  the  campus  are  the  Meeting-house,  the 
Benjamin  West  House  (birthplace  of  Benjamin  West,  P.  R.  A., 
erected  in  1724),  Cunningham  House  (the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics),  six  residences  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  a laundiy  building,  a lodging-house  for  the 
domestic  servants,  and  the  necessary  farm  buildings. 

Whittier  Field,  the  athletic  ground  for  men,  provides  excel- 
lent facilities  for  football,  baseball,  and  lacrosse,  and  has  also 
a good  quarter-mile  cinder  track.  Upon  the  campus  are  tennis 
courts  and  additional  space  for  lacrosse  and  baseball. 

Cunningham  Field,  the  women’s  athletic  ground,  includes  a 
part  of  the  east  campus  beyond  Somerville  Hall.  This  field,  en- 
closed by  a hedge  of  California  privet,  is  divided  into  the  three 
terraces  which  make  ample  provision  for  basketball,  tennis,  and 
English  field  hockey.  This  field  was  given  by  students,  alumnae, 
and  friends  of  the  College  as  a tribute  to  Susan  J.  Cunningham, 
who  lias  for  many  years  been  closely  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  women  students  of  Swarthmore. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Swarthmore,  as  a coeducational  institution,  undertakes  to 
provide  college  life  in  a home  setting;  to  supply  an  atmosphere 
in  which  manly  and  womanly  character  may  develop  naturally 
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and  completely.  The  intercourse  of  the  students  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  her  assistants,  who  aim  to  make 
it  a means  of  social  culture. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  College  are  opened  with  a gathering 
of  students  and  instructors  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  for 
some  other  suitable  exercise,  preceded  and  followed  by  a period 
of  silence.  Students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  expected 
to  attend  either  Friends’  Meeting,  held  every  First-day  morning 
in  the  Meeting  House,  or,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  the 
church  in  the  borough  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
they  belong.  A class  to  which  all  students  are  invited  is  held 
at  9.00  on  First-day  mornings  for  the  consideration  of  religious 
subjects.  Preceding  the  meeting  there  are  also  classes  in  the 
First-day  School  to  which  students  are  invited.  By  these  means, 
and  particularly  by  individual  influence,  and  by  the  constant 
effort  to  maintain  in  the  institution  a spirit  in  harmony  with 
the  purpose  of  its  founders,  it  is  believed  that  a proper  care  is 
exercised  to  mould  the  characters  of  the  students  in  conformity 
with  Christian  standards. 

STUDENTS’  SOCIETIES 

Two  literary  societies  are  maintained  by  the  students : the 
Athenceum  by  the  men,  the  Somerville  by  the  women.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  for  literary  and  other  exercises,  which  afford 
opportunity  to  acquire  skill  in  parliamentary  practice  and  in 
debate.  They  are  regarded  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  work 
of  the  College.  Each  society  has,  under  the  management  of  its 
own  members,  but  accessible  to  all  students,  a library  and  a 
reading  room  containing  periodicals  and  daily  papers.  The  total 
number  of  books  in  these  libraries  is  over  four  thousand. 

The  Joseph  Leidy  Scientific  Society  has  for  its  object  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  results  of  modern  investigation  in  Astronomy, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Engineering.  At  its  meetings, 
held  monthly,  announcements  of  recent  discoveries  are  made  by 
the  various  instructors,  and  their  meaning  and  importance  are 
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briefly  discussed.  Papers  are  also  prepared  and  read  by  the 
student  members. 

The  Cercle  franc  ais  holds  frequent  meetings  and  is  open  to 
all  students  in  the  French  Department  after  the  middle  of  their 
flrst  year.  Its  object  is  to  afford  increased  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  holds  occasional  sessions  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  its  members  a greater  ease  and  facility  in  expressing 
themselves  in  idiomatic  German.  Students  are  thus  brought  into 
more  positive  acquaintance  with  German  customs,  amusements, 
music,  and  literature. 

The  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Club  is  an  association  of 
students  in  Mathematics  and  allied  subjects,  and  of  instructors 
in  Mathematics.  It  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month  to  discuss  subjects  not  pertinent  to  the  class  room. 

The  Classical  Club  meets  once  a month  during  the  college  year. 
Addresses  and  papers  are  given  on  subjects  which  emphasize  the 
broader  aspect  of  classical  culture  and  civilization. 

The  English  Club,  open  to  all  students,  meets  twice  a month 
to  hold  discussions  and  to  listen  to  papers  and  addresses  upon 
topics  of  literary  and  dramatic  interest. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  of  the  men  for  the 
encouragement  of  physical  training  and  athletic  sports. 

The  Women’s  Athletic  Association  is  a similar  organization  of 
the  women  students. 

Christian  Associations.  The  religious  life  among  the  students 
is  furthered  by  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations.  Formal  and  informal  receptions  and  other  social 
functions  are  given  with  the  especial  object  of  promoting  closer 
fellowship  and  a truly  democratic  spirit.  Public  meetings  for 
worship  are  held  every  Sunday  evening,  the  young  men  meet- 
ing in  Collection  Hall  and  the  young  women  in  Somerville  Hall. 

No  student  organization  of  the  College  may  incur  any  financial 
obligation,  or  make  any  contract  involving  a monetary  considera- 
tion, without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the 
College,  or  of  the  proper  faculty  committee  under  whose  super- 
vision the  organization  is  placed.  Students  contemplating  a new 
organization  must  first  consult  the  President  of  the  College.  If 
he  desires  to  grant  them  permission  to  effect  such  an  organiza- 
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tion,  lie  will  advise  the  student  representatives  of  the  particular 
faculty  committee  under  whose  supervision  the  organization  is 
placed. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

Two  periodicals  are  published  by  the  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  faculty:  The  Phoenix,  a weekly  publication,  is  de- 
voted to  undergraduate  journalism;  the  Halcyon  is  published 
annually  by  the  Junior  Class. 

The  Swarthmore  College  Bulletin  is  published  every  three 
months  and  contains  a record  of  the  matters  of  permanent  im- 
portance in  the  progress  of  the  College. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS 

The  libraries  of  the  College  collectively  contain  over  thirty 
thousand  volumes. 

The  chief  sources  of  income  for  increasing  the  collection  in 
the  college  library  are  these:  the  Edgar  Allen  Brown  Fund, 
established  by  his  family  in  memory  of  Edgar  Allen  Brown,  of 
the  Class  of  1890;  the  Alumni  Fund;  and  the  General  Library 
Fund. 

The  library  is  open  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  8.00  a.  m. 
to  6.00  p.  m.  and  7.15  to  10.00  p.  m.  ; Saturday,  8.00  a.  m.  to 
12.15  p.  m.,  1.00  to  5.00  p.  m.,  and  7.15  to  10.00  p.  m. 

Residents  of  the  borough  of  Swarthmore  are  cordially  invited 
to  use  the  library. 

The  Friends’  Historical  Library,  founded  by  the  late  Anson 
Lapham,  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  contains  a valuable  and  growing- 
collection  of  Friends’  books,  tracts,  and  early  writings  (many 
very  rare)  , photographs  of  representative  Friends,  other  objects 
of  personal  and  historic  interest,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
Society  and  its  history.  This  collection  is  stored  in  rooms  prac- 
tically fireproof,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Friends  and  others  will 
deem  it  a secure  place  in  which  to  deposit  books  and  other  ma- 
terial in  their  possession  which  may  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Society.  Such  contributions  are  solicited, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Friends’  Historical  Library,  or 
to  Arthur  Beardsley,  Librarian,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  The  library 
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is  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  doctrines  and  history 
of  Friends,  and  ample  arrangements  are  provided  for  its  use  for 
consultation  and  for  reference. 

Moreover,  the  great  collections  of  books  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  Library  and  its 
Kidgway  Branch,  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those  in  the  special  and  technical  libraries 
of  the  city,  are  open  to  the  use  of  students  under  proper  regula- 
tions. The  Philadelphia  library  resources,  which  are  of  especial 
utility  in  connection  with  the  various  departments  of  the  College, 
are  referred  to  in  the  departmental  statements. 

The  Library  and  the  departmental  reading  rooms  are  supplied 
with  reference  books  and  the  leading  literary,  scientific,  and 
technical  journals. 

The  following  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  College : 


Advocate  of  Peace 
American  Anthropologist 
American  Chemical  Journal 
American  Economic  Review 
American  Historical  Review 
American  Journal  of  Archceology 
American  Journal  of  International 
Law 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics 
American  Journal  of  Philology 
American  Journal  of  Psychology 
American  Journal  of  Science 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
American  Journal  of  Theology 
American  Machinist 
American  Mathematical  Monthly 
American  Philological  Association 
Transactions 

American  Political  Science  Review 
American  Oxonian 
American  Scandinavian  Review 
Anglia 

Annalen  der  PJvysilc 
Annales  Politiques  et  Litteraires 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
Annals  of  Mathematics 
Art  and  Archceology 
Astronomical  Journal 


Astronomische  Nachrichten 
Astrophysical  Journal 
Atlantic  Educational  Journal 
Atlantic  Monthly 
Automobile,  The 

Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem.  Gesell- 
schaft 

Berliner  Philologische  Wochenscrift 
Biblical  World 
Boston  Transcript 
Brill  Magazine 

British  Journal  of  Psychology 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society 

Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hel- 
leniqtie 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society 
of  America 
Cartoons 
Cassinia 
Cement  Age 
Century  Magazine 
Chaucer  Society  Publications 
Chemical  News 
Child,  The 
Christian  Register 
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Christian  Science  Herold,  Monitor, 
and  Journal 
Classical  Journal 
Classical  Philology 
Classical  Quarterly 
Classical  Review 
Classical  Weekly 
Columbia  University  Quarterly 
Delinquent,  The 
Dial,  The 
Dialect  Notes 
Dodge  Idea 
Drama,  The 

Parly  English  Text  Society  Publica- 
tions 

Economic  Journal 
Education 

Educational  Administration  and  Su- 
pervision 

Educational  Foundations 
Educational  Review 
Electric  Journal 
Electric  Railway  Journal 
Electrical  Review 
Electrical  World 
Electrician  (London) 
Electro-Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Industry 

Electroteclinische  Zeitung 
Elementary  School  Journal 
Engineering  Magazine 
Engineering  News 
Engineering  Record 
Engineering  and  Contracting 
Englische  Studien 
English  Journal 
English  Review 
Etude 

Folklore  Journal 

Folklore  Society  Publications 

Forum 

Foundry,  The 

Friends’  Fellowship  Papers 
Friends’  Intelligencer 
Gas  Industry 
Gas  Power 

General  Electric  Review 


Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine 
Harper’s  Weekly 
Harvard  Graduates’  Magazine 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Phi- 
lology 

Harvard  Theological  Review 
Hibbert  Journal 
History  Teacher’s  Magazine 
Home  and  School  Education 
Horseless  Age 
Illuminating  Engineer 
Illustration  (Paris) 

Independent 
Industrial  Engineering 
International  Journal  of  Ethics 
International  Socialist  Review 
International  Studio 
Jahrbuch  d.  Kaiserl.  Deutschen 
Archceolog.  Instituts 
Jahrbuclier  fur  N ationalokonomie 
und  Statistik 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
Journal  de  Physique 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society 

Journal  of  American  Folklore 
Journal  of  Animal  Behavior 
Journal  for  Biological  Chemistry 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society 
(London) 

Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology 
Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology 

Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology 
and  Scientific  Methods 
Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  So- 
ciety 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry 

Liebig ’s  Annalen  der  Chemie 
Literary  Digest 
Living  Age 
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Machinery 

Malone  Society  Publications 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review 
Modern  Electrics 

Modern  Language  Association  Pub- 
lications 

Modern  Language  Notes 
Modern  Language  Review 
Modern  Philology 
Modern  Sanitation 
Motor  Cycle  News 
M unicipal  Engin  eering 
Nation,  The 

National  Geographic  Magazine 
National  Municipal  Review 
National  Prisoners’  Aid  Association 
Review 
New  Witness 

New  Yorlc  Times  Boole  Review 

North  American  Review 

New  Republic 

New  Statesman 

Observatory 

Outlook 

Pedagogical  Seminary 
Pen  n sylvan  ia  M agazi tie 
Photo-Era 
Physical  Review 
Physikalische  Z e i tsch rift 
Poetry 

Poetry  Journal 
Polical  Science  Quarterly 
Popular  Astronomy 
Popular  Mechanics 
Power 

Practical  Engineer 
Present  Day  Papers 
Psychological  Clinic 
Public,  The 


Publications  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific 
Punch 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Speak- 
ing 

Quarterly  Review 
Reactions 

Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture 

Religious  Education 
Review  of  Reviews 
Romania 

Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Monthly 
Notices 

School  and  Home  Education 

School  Review 

Scientific  American 

Scientific  American  Supplement 

Scientific  Monthly 

Scribner’s  Magazine 

Sewanee  Review 

Sibley  Journal 

Single  Tax  Review 

Story  Tellers’  Magazine 

Survey 

Swarthmore  Halcyon,  and  Phoenix 
Technical  World  Magazine 
Technology  Review 
Theosophical  Quarterly 
Transactions  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society 
Unpopular  Review 
Western  Electrician 
W oodcraft 
Woodworker,  The 
World’s  Work 
Yale  Review 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Electro-Chemie 
Zeitschrift  fur  Pliys.  Chemie 
Zeitschrift  Gesamte  Turbin  e-wesen 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 


The  Museum  contains  a collection  for  educational  purposes 
only,  and  the  specimens  from  its  cases  are  in  constant  use  in  the 
lecture  room  and  laboratory.  It  is  steadily  becoming  a more  per- 
fect means  of  illustrating  the  different  departments  of  biology 
and  geology. 

It  includes  the  following  collections : 

1.  The  Joseph  Leidy  Collection  of  Minerals,  the  result  of 
thirty  years’  discriminating  collection  by  its  founder,  consists 
of  exceedingly  valuable  cabinet  specimens  of  minerals,  charac- 
teristic rocks  and  ores,  and  models  of  the  various  systems  of 
crystallization. 

2.  The  Collection  Illustrating  Comparative  Osteology  is  com- 
posed of  a large  series  of  partial  and  complete  skeletons,  pre- 
pared at  Prof.  Henry  Ward’s  Natural  History  Establishment  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  collection  illustrates  the  structure  and 
framework  of  vertebrates. 

3.  The  Wilcox  and  Farnham  Collection  of  Birds  comprises 
stuffed  specimens  of  native  and  foreign  birds.  Nearly  all  the 
species  visiting  this  State  are  represented. 

•A.  The  Frederick  Kohl  Ethnological  Collection  consists  of 
Indian  implements,  weapons,  clothing,  etc.,  mostly  from  Alaska. 

5.  The  C.  F.  Barker  Collection  of  Shells  is  made  up  of  choice 
typical  land,  fresh  water,  and  marine  shells.  These  specimens 
were  all  selected  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  from  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  the  founder,  C.  F.  Parker,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  Curator  in  charge  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia. 

6.  The  Robert  R.  Corson  Collection  of  Stalactites  and  Stalag- 
mites is  composed  of  specimens  from  the  Luray  Caverns,  which 
illustrates  the  peculiar  limestone  formations  of  Luray  and  similar 
districts. 

7.  The  Eckfcldt  Herbarium  contains  over  two  thousand  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  flora  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Annie  Shoe- 
maker Collection  is  a valuable  addition  to  this. 

8.  The  Joel  Scarlet  Collection  of  Minerals  and  Crystallo- 
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graphic  Specimens  was  presented  to  the  Chemical  Department 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Joel  Scarlet,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
This  collection,  which  lias  been  placed  in  cases  located  in  the 
library  of  the  Chemical  Building,  consists  of  about  three  thou- 
sand well-selected  specimens,  many  rare  and  valuable.  It  is 
used  for  the  course  in  Mineralogy  and  is  accessible  to  students 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing collection  of  specimens  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates 
(including  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Educational  Collection), 
of  dissected  specimens  for  demonstration  in  the  lectures  on 
Physiology,  of  glass  and  papier-mache  models  illustrating  special 
points  in  vegetable  and  animal  morphology,  besides  about  three 
hundred  classified  diagrams  and  colored  charts  illustrating  every 
branch  of  natural  history. 


EXPENSES 


The  charge  for  board,  room,  and  tuition  ranges  from  $425  to 
$525,  of  which  at  least  $275  is  payable  in  advance.  The  remainder 
is  due  on  the  first  of  January.  The  charge  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  and  location  of  the  room.  Every  student’s  bill 
for  the  first  payment  is  mailed  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege year,  and  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  prompt  pay- 
ment in  advance.  Thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  college  5 
per  cent,  will  be  added  to  all  bills  unpaid  at  that  time.  The 
bill  for  the  second  payment  is  mailed  before  the  first  of  January. 
In  case  bills  are  not  paid  before  the  end  of  the  first  semester  stu- 
dents owing  such  bills  may  be  excluded  from  all  college  exercises 
for  the  second  semester.  Students  withdrawing  on  or  before  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  receive  no  benefit  from  scholarships,  as 
scholarships  are  credited  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
All  students  choose  rooms  according  to  date  of  application  for 
admission.  In  order  to  reserve  a room  in  any  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories each  student  must  make  a deposit  of  $10  when  the  room 
is  chosen.  This  sum  will  be  held  as  a fund  to  cover  breakage 
or  any  other  damage  to  college  property,  and  the  loss  involved 
if  a student  fails  to  occupy  the  room  reserved  for  him.  The  un- 
expended balance  will  be  returned  after  graduation. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-resident  students  is  $175  a year,  of 
which  $150  is  payable  in  advance,  and  the  remainder  on  the  first 
of  January. 

In  case  of  illness  no  extra  charge  is  made  unless  a physician 
or  trained  nurse  is  employed.  When  the  connection  of  a stu- 
dent with  the  College  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  payment  has  been  made,  be  terminated  by  sickness  or  any 
other  cause  considered  unavoidable  by  the  faculty,  the  student 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sending  an  approved  substitute  for 
the  unexpired  term,  or,  upon  making  written  application  to  the 
President  of  the  College,  may  receive  credit  for  two  thirds  of 
the  tuition  fee  for  the  unexpired  term  from  the  date  of  the  said 
application.  Payments  are  to  be  made  by  check  or  draft  to  the 
order  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

(41) 
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DINING-ROOM  RATES 

Per  college  year,  $175 ; per  month,  $22 ; per  week,  $6  ; single 
breakfast  or  lunch,  30  cents;  single  dinner  (except  Sunday), 
40  cents;  Sunday  dinner,  50  cents;  dinners  per  month,  $9; 
lunches  per  month,  $7. 

The  college  year  for  instructors  and  administrative  officers  be- 
gins with  the  Saturday  preceding  Registration  Day,  and  ends 
with  the  Saturday  following  Commencement  Day,  but  does  not 
include  the  Christmas  vacation.  Instructors  and  officers  who 
wish  meals  before  the  beginning  or  after  the  end  of  the  college 
year  are  expected  to  make  arrangements  in  advance  at  the 
Superintendent’s  office. 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  for  instructors  and  adminis- 
trative officers  is  $275  per  year. 

The  College  is  closed  during  the  Christmas  recess.  Students 
who  desire  to  remain  in  Swartlnnore  or  its  vicinity  at  that  time 
may  secure  board  at  moderate  charge  in  homes  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  Students  who  desire  to  remain  at  the  College 
during  the  spring  recess  will  be  charged  a proportionate  sum 
for  board. 

Students  leaving  property  in  any  college  building  during  the 
summer  recess  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

The  college  year  for  freshmen  will  end  with  the  close  of  final 
examinations.  Freshmen  will  be  expected  to  leave  the  College 
on  or  before  Thursday  preceding  Commencement. 

Students  purchase  their  own  books,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  College  at  the  lowest  rates  obtainable.  They  also  buy  their 
own  stationery  and  drawing  implements,  and  pay  a reasonable 
rate  for  laundry  work  done  at  the  College. 

A fee  of  $3  a semester  is  charged  in  every  laboratory  science, 
except  in  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 

The  fees  in  the  department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  En- 
gineering are  as  follows:  For  the  course  in  Assaying,  no  fee,  but 
students  pay  for  all  breakage  and  all  materials  used;  for  the 
course  in  Mineralogy  $3  a semester;  for  all  other  courses  in 
this  department  $10  a semester.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
named  fees  every  student  graduating  in  the  department  of  Chem- 
istry and  Chemical  Engineering  is  charged  $25,  in  lieu  of  fees 
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for  apparatus  and  materials  used,  in  connection  with  his  thesis. 
This  last  named  fee  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

A fee  of  $5  a semester  is  charged  for  each  course  in  wood- 
working, forging,  and  machine  practice;  a fee  of  $2  a semester 
is  charged  for  each  course  in  field  practice  and  surveying;  an 
additional  fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  the  annual  survey. 

A deposit  of  $5  is  required  for  each  course  in  shop  work  or 
founding.  This  deposit  will  be  retained  to  cover  breakage  and 
loss  of  tools  or  supplies,  and,  after  deduction  for  such  items, 
the  balance  will  be  refunded  upon  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Each  student  is  charged  a fee  of  $1  a semester  for  the  use 
of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming  pools.  This  amount  includes 
locker  rental. 

In  addition  to  the  payments  made  directly  to  the  College  there 
are  a number  of  other  items  of  living  expense  such  as  clothing, 
care  of  health,  recreation,  traveling,  etc.,  which  the  student  must 
meet.  The  combined  expenditures  of  both  classes  vary  consid- 
erably, of  course,  from  student  to  student.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  such  variation  a careful  statistical  inquiry  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  1912-13  among  a number 
of  students,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester,  had  been 
requested  to  make  detailed  reports  regarding  their  expenditures 
for  the  year.  The  results  are  presented  in  the  following  tables  : 


Total 

Expenditures  for 
College  Year 
1912-13. 

Women. 

Men. 

Both. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  $500 

4 

1 

5 

4.9 

$500  to  $600 

9 

15 

24 

23.3 

$600  to  $700 

S 

16 

24 

23.3 

$700  to  $800 

8 

16 

24 

23.3 

$800  to  $900 

4 

7 

11 

10.7 

$900  to  $1,000  . . . 

9 

7 

9 

8.7 

Over  $1,000  

4 

9 

6 

5.8 

Total . . . 

64 

103 

100.0 

Board,  clothing, 

lodging,  care  of 

health, 

tuition, 

books,  ap- 

paratus,  recreation,  traveling,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  above  table.  The  average  total  expenditure  of  the 
thirty-nine  women  was  $716.98;  of  the  sixty-four  men,  $704.09. 
It  will  be  noted  that  slightly  more  than  one  half  (exactly  51.5 
per  cent.)  of  the  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  above  table  spent 
less  than  $700  for  the  year,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of  them 
(exactly  74.8  per  cent.)  less  than  $800.  Compared  with  other 
institutions  situated  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  above  figures 
indicate  a very  moderate  cost  of  living  for  the  great  majority 
of  Swarthmore  students. 

None  of  the  one  hundred  and  three  students  included  in  the 
above  table  was  in  receipt  of  scholarship  or  other  material  aid 
from  the  College.  In  other  words  they  were  meeting  all  ex- 
penses on  their  own  account,  and  their  annual  totals  are  there- 
fore considerably  higher  than  those  of  students  who  receive 
financial  assistance  or  its  equivalent.  At  present  fellowships  and 
scholarships  (see  pp.  46  to  50)  are  available  for  over  sixty  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed.  In 
addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  three  students  whose  total  ex- 
penditures are  presented  in  the  above  table,  eight  scholarship 
holders  reported  the  cost  to  themselves  of  the  college  year  1912- 
13.  Each  of  the  eight  received  on  an  average  the  equivalent  of 
$131.25  from  the  College,  and  spent  in  addition  to  this  $437.48. 
On  comparing  these  figures  with  the  averages  of  the  above  table 
it  is  evident  that  the  receipt  of  aid  in  the  case  of  the  nine  scholar- 
ship students  is  combined  with  economy  in  their  other  college  and 
living  expenses. 

Day  students  residing  in  Swarthmore  avoid  payment  of  board, 
lodging,  washing,  etc.,  to  the  College,  although,  of  course,  ex- 
penses of  this  sort  must  be  met  as  part  of  the  family  budget  or 
otherwise.  In  1912-13,  the  average  total  expenditure  of  four 
such  students  for  tuition,  books,  apparatus,  and  recreation — the 
only  directly  college  costs  they  had  to  meet — was  $230.25,  of 
which  $161.50,  or  70  per  cent.,  was  accounted  for  by  tuition  fees. 

Other  forms  of  economizing  may  be  noted.  Day  students  re- 
siding along  the  line  of  the  P.  B.  & W.  R.  R.  may  take  advantage 
of  the  very  low  rates  of  transportation  offered  by  the  forty-six- 
trip  school  tickets.  On  the  other  hand,  a certain  loss  is  incurred 
by  students  not  in  residence  and  therefore  not  in  close  contact 
at  all  times  with  the  life  of  the  College.  Those  who  expect  to 
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give  a portion  of  their  time  to  remunerative  work  outside  of  the 
College,  moreover,  should  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  performing  it  and  complying  satisfactorily  with  col- 
lege requirements  at  the  same  time.  As  a general  rule,  it  may 
be  said  that  only  those  in  good  health  and  of  more  than  the  aver- 
age mental  ability  can  secure  results  in  this  way  that  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
democratic  atmosphere  of  the  College  assures  a manly  recogni- 
tion of  the  worth  of  such  efforts  to  work  one’s  way  through 
College. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Joshua  Lippincott  Fellowship  of  $450  founded  by 
Howard  W.  Lippincott,  A.B.,  of  the  Class  of  3875,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  faculty,  with  the  con- 
currence of.  the  Instruction  Committee,  to  a graduate  of  the 
College  of  at  least  one  year’s  standing  for  the  pursuit  of  gradu- 
ate study  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  or  with  their  ap- 
proval. Applications  for  the  Joshua  Lippincott  Fellowship  for 
the  year  1916-17  must  be  received  by  the  faculty  before  Febru- 
ary 20,  1916. 

The  Lucretia  Mott  Fellowship,  founded  by  the  Somerville 
Literary  Society  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  its  life 
members,  lias  yielded  an  annual  income  since  its  foundation  of 
$525.  It  is  awarded  each  year  by  a committee  of  the  faculty 
(selected  by  the  society),  with  the  concurrence  of  the  life  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  to  a young  woman  graduate  of  that  year  who 
is  to  pursue  advanced  study  at  some  other  institution  approved 
by  this  committee. 

The  John  Lockwood  Memorial  Fellowship  of  $450  was 
founded  by  the  bequest  of  Lydia  A.  Lockwood,  of  New  York, 
in  memory  of  her  brother,  John  Lockwood.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  donor  that  the  fellowship  be  awarded  to  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  It  is  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  faculty, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Instruction  Committee,  to  a graduate 
of  the  College  of  at  least  one  year’s  standing,  for  the  pursuit  of 
graduate  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  or  with  their 
approval.  Applications  for  this  fellowship  for  1916-17  must  be 
received  by  the  faculty  by  February  20,  1916. 

The  Hannah  A.  Leedom  Fellowship  of  $400,  was  founded 
by  the  bequest  of  Hannah  A.  Leedom.  It  is  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  faculty  with  the  consent  of  the  Instruction  Com- 
mittee to  a graduate  of  the  College  of  at  least  one  year’s  stand- 
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iug  for  the  pursuit  of  graduate  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty  or  with  their  approval.  Applications  for  this  fel- 
lowship for  1916-17  must  be  received  by  the  faculty  by  Febru- 
ary 20,  1916. 

The  Martha  E.  Tyson  Fellowship  of  $450,  founded  by  the 
Somerville  Literary  Society  in  1913,  is  sustained  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  life  members  of  the  society.  It  is  awarded  annually, 
by  a joint  committee  of  the  faculty  and  the  society  (elected  by 
the  society)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  life  members  of  the 
society  to  a woman  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College,  who  has 
taught  successfully  for  two  years  after  her  graduation,  and  ex- 
pects to  continue  teaching.  The  recipient  of  the  award  is  to 
pursue  a course  of  study  fitting  her  for  more  efficient,  work  in 
an  institution  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Award.  Applica- 
tions for  this  fellowship  for  1916-17  must  lie  received  by  the 
Committee  of  Award  not  later  than  February  20,  1916. 

scholarships 

1.  The  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  Scholarship 
is  awarded  annually  by  a committee  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting. 

2.  Each  of  the  following  funds  yields  annually  about  $200  and 
is  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  College  to  students  needing 
pecuniary  aid.  whose  previous  work  has  demonstrated  their 
earnestness  and  ability : 

(«)  The  Rebecca  M.  Atkinson  Scholarship  Fund. 

(b)  The  Barclay  G.  Atkinson  Scholarship  Fund. 

(c)  The  Thomas  L.  Leedom  Scholarship  Fund. 

( d ) The  Mark  E.  Reeves  Scholarship  Fund. 

( e ) The  Thomas  Woodnutt  Scholarship  Fund. 

3.  The  Annie  Shoemaker  Scholarship,  a free  scholarship 
for  board  and  tuition,  is  awarded  annually  to  a young  woman 
graduate  of  Friends’  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  Harriet  AY.  Paiste  Fund  is  limited  by  the  following 
words  from  the  donor’s  will:  “the  interest  to  be  applied  an- 
nually to  the  education  of  female  members  of  our  Society  of 
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Friends  (holding  their  Yearly  Meeting  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia)  whose  limited  means  would  exclude  them 
from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  education  at  the  College.” 

5.  The  Mary  Wood  Fund  is  limited  by  the  following  words 
from  the  donor ’s  will : ‘ ‘ the  income  thereof  to  be,  by  the  proper 
officers  thereof,  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  education  at 
said  college  of  one  female  student  therein,  one  preparing  for 
the  avocation  of  a teacher  to  be  preferred  as  the  beneficiary, 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  application  of  the  income  of  said 
Fund  to  be  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  college.” 

6.  The  William  C.  Sproul  Scholarship.  William  C.  Sproul, 
a graduate  of  the  Class  of  1891,  offers  annually  a scholarship 
of  $150  to  the  graduate  in  best  standing  in  the  Chester  High 
School.  This  scholarship  may  continue  throughout  the  college 
course. 

7.  The  following  scholarships  are  offered  for  work  done  in  the 
College  in  1915-16.  They  are  of  the  value  of  $200  each  for  resi- 
dent, and  $100  each  for  day  students,  and  are  awarded  in  each 
instance  to  that  member  of  each  of  the  respective  classes  who  shall 
be  promoted  without  conditions,  and  shall  have  the  best  record 
of  scholarship  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  year. 

(a)  The  Deborah  Fisher  Wharton  Scholarship  will  be 

awarded  to  a member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

( b ) The  Samuel  J.  Underhill  Scholarship  will  be 

awarded  to  a member  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 

(c)  The  Anson  Lapham  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to 

a member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 

8.  The  Samuel  Willets  Fund  provides  several  scholarships 
for  resident  students  needing  pecuniary  aid,  whose  previous  work 
has  demonstrated  their  earnestness  and  their  ability.  They  will 
be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Trusts.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  College. 

9.  The  Isaac  Stephens  Scholarships.  Four  scholarships  of 
$50  per  year. 
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10.  The  I.  Y.  Williamson  Scholarships  for  Preparatory 
Schools.  Eleven  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150  each  for 
resident  students,  and  $75  each  for  day  students,  are  offered  to 
members  of  classes  graduating-  in  1916  in  the  following  schools : 


2 to  Friends.’  Central  School  

1 to  Friends  ’ Seminary  

1 to  Friends  ’ School  

1 to  Friends’  School  

1 to  Friends’  High  School 

1 to  Friends’  Academy 

1 to  Friends’  Select  School  

1 to  Abington  Friends  ’ School 

2 to  George  School 


Philadelphia. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D. 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 
George  School,  Pa. 


For  conditions  see  next  paragraph. 


11.  For  the  year  1916-17,  Swarthmore  College  offers  three 
scholarships  of  $150  each  for  resident  students  and  $75  each  for 
day  students,  to  members  of  classes  graduating  in  1916  in  the 
following  schools : 


1 to  Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

1 to  Swarthmore  Public  High  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

1 to  The  West  Chester  High  School West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  scholarships  named  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph 
will  be  awarded  upon  competitive  examination  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college  faculty.  None  will  be  awarded  to  applicants 
who  fail  to  be  admitted  without  conditions  to  the  Freshman  Class, 
and  every  holder  of  such  scholarship  must  pursue  in  College  the 
studies  leading  regularly  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  require  some  form  of  service  from 
students  receiving  scholarships  from  the  College. 

12.  A friend  of  Swarthmore  College  and  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  otters  a scholarship  of  $100  for  the  college  year 
1916-17  to  a graduate  of  Swarthmore  College  taking  work  in  any 
department  of  the  university. 

13.  The  Western  Swarthmore  Club  offers  in  conjunction  with 
the  College,  a competitive  scholarship  of  $350.  Students  inter- 
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ested  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Francis 
E.  Broomell,  601  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

14.  The  Mary  Coates  Preston  Scholarship  Fund.  A sum 
of  money  has  been  left  by  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Coates  to 
Josephine  Beistle,  of  Swarthmore,  as  trustee,  the  annual  interest 
of  which  will  be  about  three  hundred  dollars.  This  amount  is 
given  by  the  trustee  as  a scholarship  to  a young  woman  student 
in  Swarthmore  College,  preferably  to  a relative  of  the  donor. 

15.  The  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  offers  a 
scholarship  of  $140,  full  tuition,  to  a young  woman  graduate 
of  Swarthmore  College.  This  amount  is  to  be  given  annually 
during  the  four  years  of  medical  work,  thus  having  a total  value 
of  $560  to  the  student  l'eceiving  the  scholarship. 

16.  The  Trenton  Swarthmore  Club  offers  in  conjunction  with 
the  College,  a competitive  scholarship  of  $400.  The  scholarship 
is  open  only  to  male  students  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  the  award  is  based  upon  scholarship,  character,  leadership, 
and  athletic  standing.  Students  interested  are  requested  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Owen  Moon,  Jr.,  8 South  Stock- 
ton  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

17.  The  Philip  M.  Siiarples  Scholarship.  Philip  M.  Sharp- 
ies, of  West  Chester,  offers  annually  two  four-year  scholarships; 
one  to  a young  man  and  one  to  a young  ivoman,  graduating  from 
the  West  Chester  High  School.  Fuller  details  may  be  secured 
from  the  principal  of  the  West  Chester  High  School. 

18.  The  Ivy  Medal  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  by  a 
friend  of  the  College,  to  be  awarded  on  Commencement  Day  to 
a male  member  of  the  graduating  class  for  character,  scholar- 
ship, and  influence. 


ADMISSION 


Application  for  Admission  should  be  made  as  early  as  pos- 
sible by  letter  to  the  Dean  of  the  College.  Students  are  not  ad- 
mitted for  a period  of  less  than  the  current  college  year,  but, 
when  vacancies  exist,  students  may  enter  profitably  upon  the 
work  of  a sufficient  number  of  courses.  All  applicants  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character  from  their 
former  teachers,  and  students  coming  from  other  colleges  must 
present  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Admission  to  the  College  is  granted  (1)  to  candidates  who 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  covering  the  entrance  require- 
ments stated  below,  pages  52  to  68;  and  (2)  to  those  who  pre- 
sent certificates  signed  by  the  principals  of  duly  accredited 
schools,  made  out  upon  forms  furnished  by  the  College,  affording 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  met. 

1.  Examinations  for  Admission  may  be  taken  either  at  the 
close  of  the  college  year,  or  in  the  autumn.  (See  the  calendar 
on  page  7 for  the  dates.) 

2.  Admission  by  Certificate.  Graduates  of  Friends’  schools 
and  of  public  high  schools,  approved  by  the  faculty  and  Instruc- 
tion Committee,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  on  certificate 
of  the  principal,  but  are  not  in  every  case  received  without  con- 
dition. The  faculty  admits  these  students  on  trial,  and  reserves 
the  right  to  change  their  classification  or  to  decline  to  continue 
their  connection  with  the  College  if  they  find  them  to  be  in- 
sufficiently prepared.  The  privilege  of  sending  students  on  cer- 
tificate may  be  withdrawn  from  any  school  whose  pupils  are 
found  to  be  deficient.  Principals  of  other  schools  who  wish  to 
have  students  admitted  on  their  recommendation  should  cor- 
respond with  the  Dean  on  the  subject. 

Certificates  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  which  was  organized  in  1899  by  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, will  be  accepted  in  place  of  examinations  on  the  subjects 
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therein  certified  to  as  passed.  Information  as  to  the  examina- 
tions held  by  this  board  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Sub- 
station 84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduation  from  an  acceptable  four  years’  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
on  certificate.  An  applicant  may  offer  substitutes  for  some  of 
the  optional  subjects  listed  below,  but  in  such  cases  the  student 
is  required  to  substitute  for  college  electives  such  work  as  had 
been  omitted  in  preparatory  school.  Thus  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  credit  hours  required  for  graduation, 
but  fewer  electives  could  be  included  in  the  four-year  college 
course. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  to  be  care  full  u noted  that  the  subjects  included  among 
the  entrance  requirements  are  rated  as  strictly  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  prepara- 
tory work  in  each. 

In  regard  to  a unit  of  admission  requirements,  the  faculty  of 
Swarthmore  College  has  approved  the  following  statement,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching: 

A unit  represents  a year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a quarter  of  a fidl  year’s 
work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a standard  of  measure- 
ment for  the  work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the 
four-year  high  school  course  as  a basis,  and  assumes  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks,  that 
a period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  length;  and  that  the 
study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  a week.  By  this  stand- 
ard a satisfactory  year’s  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accom- 
plished under  ordinary  circumstances  in  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent.  Schools  or- 
ganized on  any  other  than  a four-year  basis  can,  nevertheless, 
estimate  their  work  in  terms  of  this  unit. 
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The  total  number  of  units  required  on  tliis  basis  for  admission 
to  Swarthmore  College  is  fourteen  and  a half. 

AURAL  AND  ORAL  TESTS  IN  FOREIGN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  adopted  in  1908  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  and  a similar  one  adopted  in 
1914  by  the  Association  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  it  is  recommended  that  the  schools 
preparing  students  for  Swarthmore  College  prescribe  adequate 
aural  and  oral  tests  for  all  candidates  who  desire  to  present  a 
foreign  modern  language  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. 

I.  General  Statement  of  Subjects  Required  for  Entrance 

1.  Elementary  Algebra 

2.  Plane  Geometry  . . , 

3.  English  

4.  History  

5.  Elementary  French 

6.  Advanced  French  . 

7.  Elementary  German 

8.  Advanced  German 

9.  Greek 

10.  Elementary  Latin  . 

II.  Advanced  Latin  . . . 

12.  Elementary  Science 

13.  Solid  Geometry  . . . 

14.  Trigonometry  .... 

11.  Detailed  Statement  of  Subjects  Required  for  Entrance 

1.  Elementary  Algebra  ( one  and  a half  units). 

The  four  fundamental  operations ; factoring ; simple  equa- 
tions in  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities ; radicals ; frac- 
tional and  negative  exponents ; quadratic  equations  in  one,  two, 
and  three  unknown  quantities;  ratio  and  proportion;  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; arithmetic  and  geo- 
metric series.  The  student  should  acquire  facility  in  algebraic 
manipulation,  in  the  application  of  algebra  to  concrete  problems, 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  results. 


.114  units'! 

. 1 unit  \ Required  subjects,  seven  and 
. 3 units  [ one  half  units. 

.2  units 

.2  units 
. 2 units 

. 2 units 

units  f Qpfoonaj  subjects.  Of  these 

. 3 units  euough  must  be  offered  to 
. 2 units  / , 

aggregate  seven  units. 

. 2 units 
.2  units 
. % unit 

. 14  unit 
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2.  Plane  Geometry  ( one  unit). 

The  theorems  and  constructions  presented  in  a good  modern 
high  school  text.  Solution  of  numerous  original  exercises  and 
loci  problems;  application  of  geometry  to  mensuration. 

3.  English  ( three  units). 


With  a view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided 
for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of 
which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  Group  I. 


The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 


The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII. 

The  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books,  XI,  XIII,  XIV, 


The  Aeneid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a selection  from  any  other 
group  may  be  substituted. 


Requirements  in  English  for  1916-1919 


A.  READING 


Group  I — Classics  in  Translation 


XV,  XVII,  XXI. 


Group  II — Shakespeare 


Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice, 

As  You  Like  It 


Richard  II, 
Richard  III, 
Henry  V, 


Twelfth  Night, 

The  Tempest, 
Romeo  and  Juliet, 
King  John, 


Hamlet A 


Coriolanus, 
Julius  Caesar 
Macbeth ,* 


* If  not  chosen  for  study  under  B. 
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Group  III — Prose  Fiction 

Malory:  Morte  d’  Arthur  (about  100  pages). 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  I. 

Swift:  Gulliver’s  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brob- 
dingnag) . 

Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I. 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Frances  Burney:  Evelina. 

Scott’s  Novels:  any  one. 

Jane  Austen’s  Novels : any  one. 

Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee. 

Dickens’  Novels:  any  one. 

Thackeray’s  Novels  : any  one. 

George  Eliot’s  Novels:  any  one. 

Mrs.  Gaskell : Cranford. 

Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake. 

Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Blackmore:  Lorna  Boone. 

Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays. 

Stevenson : Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped , or  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae. 

Cooper’s  Novels : any  one. 

Poe:  Selected  Tales. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales, 
or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

A collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  Etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selec- 
tions from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages). 
Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200 

pages) . 

Franklin : Autobiography. 

Irving:  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or 
Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Southey:  Life  of  Nelson. 

Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages). 
Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages). 
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Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  Eng- 
lish Humorists. 

Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great, 
Madame  d’  Arblay. 

Trevelyan:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200 
pages) . 

Ruskin : Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages). 

Dana:  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 

Lincoln : Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last 
Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  together  with 
a brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln. 

Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Thoreau:  Walden. 

Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages). 

Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a Donkey. 

Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  in- 
cluding the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A 
Liberal  Education,  and  A Piece  of  Chalk. 

A collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt, 
Emerson,  and  later  writers. 

A collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  Y — Poetry 

Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  ( First  Series ) : Books  II  and  III, 
with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns. 

Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  ( First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley  (if  not 
chosen  for  study  under  B). 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village. 

Pope:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

A collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example, 
some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King 
Est mere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  a selection  from  latter  ballads. 
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Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Chris  label,  and  Kubla  Khan. 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chilton. 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion. 

Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Pome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby, 
The  Armada,  Ivry. 

Tennyson : The  Princess,  or  Gareth,  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess, 
Up  at  a Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in,  England, 
The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “ De  Gust ib us”- — , Tristans 
Tyrannus. 

Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustam,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman. 

Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

B.  Study 

The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 

from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  and  either  Comas  or  Lyciclas. 

Tennyson:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur. 

The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV 
of  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III — Oratory 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Macaulay’s  Two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln’s  Speech  at 
Cooper  Union. 
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Washington’s  Farewell  Address  and  Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a selection  from  Burns’s  Poems. 
Macaulay  : Life  of  J ohnson. 

Emerson  : Essay  on  Manners. 

When  examinations  are  taken  at  the  College  the  two  examina- 
tions in  English  may  be  taken  separately,  one  at  the  close  of 
the  college  year  and  the  other  in  the  autumn. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work  assigned  for  careful  study,  of 
persistent  drill  looking  toward  the  attainment  of  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  and  exactness.  Both  the  entrance  examination  and 
(in  the  case  of  students  provisionally  admitted  on  certificate)  the 
work  of  the  first  semester  may  be  expected  to  test  these  quali- 
ties. 

4.  History  ( two  units). 

Preparatory  work  in  any  two  of  the  following  fields  of  His- 
tory will  be  accepted. 

(a)  Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  a short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  (814). 

(b)  Medleval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the 
death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English  History. 

(d)  American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year  of 
historical  work  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  a week, 
or  two  years  of  historical  work  wherein  the  study  is  given  three 
times  a week. 

The  requirement  in  history  involves  comparison  and  the  use 
of  judgment  on  the  pupil’s  part  rather  than  the  mere  exercise  of 
memory.  The  requirement  presupposes  the  use  of  good  text- 
books, collateral  reading,  and  practice  in  written  work.  Geo- 
graphical knowledge  should  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location 
of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 
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5.  Elementary  French  {two  units). 

Ability  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy 
French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken 
from  the  language  of  everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of 
the  French  test  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments 
of  the  grammar  as  defined  below.  The  preparation  should  oc- 
cupy two  years,  five  recitations  a week. 

The  first  year’s  work  should  comprise:  (1)  Careful  drill  in 

pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
plural  of  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pro- 
nouns, the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, and  conjunctions,  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and 
the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3)  numerous  easy  exercises,  de- 
signed not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of 
grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  duodecimo  pages  of  gradu- 
ated texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  Fi’ench  easy 
variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English), 
and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read ; (5) 
writing  French  from  dictation. 

The  second  year’s  work  should  comprise:  (1)  The  reading  of 

from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  bio- 
graphical sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous 
year,  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read;  (3)  frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written,  of  portions  of  the  text  already  read;  (4)  writing  French 
from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and 
of  the  simple  uses  of  the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About ’s  Le  Boi  des 
montagnes ; Bruno’s  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Daudet’s  easier  short 
tales;  De  la  Bedolliere’s  La  Mere  Michel  et  Son  Chat;  Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s  stories;  Foa’s  Contes  biographiques  and  Le  Petit 
Bobinson  de  Paris;  Foncin’s  Le  Pays  de  France;  Labiche  and 
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Martin’s  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ; 
Legouve  and  Labiche’s  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis;  Malot’s  Sans 
famille ; Mairet’s  La  Taclie  du  petit  Pierre;  Merimee’s  Colombo; 
extracts  from  Michelet;  Sarcey’s  Le  Siege  de  Paris;  Verne’s 
stories. 

6.  Advanced  French  (two  units). 

Ability  to  read  at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a vocabulary  of 
special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  not  earlier  than 
that  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  write  in  French  a short 
essay  on  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the  works  read; 
to  put  into  French  a passage  of  easy  English  prose;  to  answer 
questions  involving  an  advanced  knowledge  of  syntax,  and  to 
carry  on  a simple  conversation  in  French.  After  the  successful 
completion  of  Elementary  French,  the  preparation  for  Advanced 
French  should  cover  two  years,  of  five  recitations  a week. 

The  first  year’s  work  of  Advanced  French  should  comprise  the 
reading  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  pages  of  ordinarily  difficult 
French,  a portion  of  which  must  be  in  dramatic  form;  constant 
practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproduc- 
tions from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing  from 
dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About ’s  stories;  Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Beranger’s  poems;  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and 
Horace;  Coppee’s  poems;  Daudet’s  La  Belle-Nivernaise ; La 
Brete’s  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Care;  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  letters; 
Hugo’s  Hemani  and  La  Chute;  Labiche’s  plays;  Loti’s  Pecheur 
d’Islande;  Mignet’s  historical  writings;  Moliere’s  L’Avare  and 
Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme ; Racine’s  Athalie,  Andromaque,  and 
Esther;  George  Sand’s  plays  and  stories;  Sandeau’s  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Seigliere;  Scribe’s  plays ; Thierry’s  Re  cits  des  temps 
merovingiens ; Thiers’s  L’ Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egg  pie; 
Vigny’s  La  Canne  de  jonc;  Voltaire’s  historical  writings. 

The  second  year’s  work  of  Advanced  French  should  comprise 
the  reading  of  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pages  of 
standard  French,  classical  and  modern,  only  difficult  passages 
being  explained  in  the  class;  the  writing  of  numerous  short 
themes  in  French;  the  study  of  syntax. 
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Suitable  reading  matter  will  be:  Beaumarchais’s  Barbier  de 

Seville;  Corneille’s  dramas;  the  elder  Dumas’s  prose  writings; 
the  younger  Dumas’s  La  Question,  d' argent;  Hugo’s  Buy  Bias, 
lyrics,  and  prose  writings;  La  Fontaine’s  fables;  Lamartine’s 
Graziella,;  Marivaux’s  plays;  Moliere’s  plays;  Musset’s  plays 
and  poems;  Pellissier’s  Mouvement  litteraire  an  XIXe  siecle ; 
Renan’s  Souvenirs  d’e-nfance  et  de  jeunesse;  Rousseau’s  writ- 
ings; Sainte-Beuve’s  essays;  Taine’s  Origines  de  la  France  con- 
tenrporaine ; Voltaire’s  writings;  selections  from  Zola,  Maupas- 
sant, and  Balzac. 

7.  Elementary  German  ( two  units). 

(a)  During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1) 

Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation;  (2)  the  memorizing  and  fre- 
quent repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles, 
of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  everyday  life,  of  ad- 
jectives, pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax 
and  word-order;  (4)  numerous  easy  exercises  designed  not  only 
to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to 
cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  ex- 
pression; (5)  the  reading  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  and  given  by  the  teacher  in  English,  and 
in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 

(b)  During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1) 

The  reading  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pages 
of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (2)  accom- 
panying practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of 
easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  unprepared 
reproduction,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the 
substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages;  (3)  continued 
drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends 
of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  knowledge  with  facility 
in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  his  knowl- 
edge correctly  in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 
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Stories  suitable  for  the  elementary  course  can  be  selected  from 
the  following  list:  Andersen’s  Maerchen  and  Bilderbucli  ohne 

Bilder ; Arnold’s  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbacli’s  Die  Nonna  and 
Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstaecker ’s  Germelshausen ; Heyse’s 
L’Arrabbiata,  Das  Maedchen  von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende ; 
Idillern’s  Hoeher  als  die  Kirclie;  Jensen’s  Die  Braune  Erica ; 
Leander’s  Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel’s  Maer- 
chen; Stoekl’s  Enter  dem  Christbaum  ; Storm’s  Immensee  and 
Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug. 

The  reading  of  long  plays  is  not  advisable  for  the  elementary 
course,  but  one  short  play  is  recommended.  Among  shorter 
plays  the  best  available  ones  are  perhaps  Benedix’s  Der  Prozess, 
Der  Wieberfeind,  and  Guenstige  Vorzeiclien ; Eiz’s  Er  ist  nicht 
Eif  ersuechtig  ; Wichert’s  An  der  Majorsecke ; Wilhelmi’s  Einer 
Muss  Heiraten.  A good  selection  of  reading  matter  for  the 
second  year  would  be  Andersen’s  Maerchen,  or  Bilderbucli,  or 
Leander’s  Trdumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After 
that  such  a story  as  Das  Kalte  Ilerz,  or  Der  Z erbrocliene  Krug ; 
then  Hoeher  als  die  Kirclie,  or  Immensee ; next  a good  story  by 
Iieyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel ; lastly,  Der  Prozess. 

8.  Advanced  German  ( two  units). 

(a)  The  work  of  the  third  year  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of  about  four  hundred 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving  orally  and  in  writing  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  mat- 
ter read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses 
and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  sub- 
junctive), and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  for  the  third  year  can  be  selected  from  such 
works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Esclienbach’s  Die  Freiherren  von 
Gemperlein;  Freytag’s  Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der 
Deutschen  Vergangenheit,  for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus 
den  Kreuzzuegen,  Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen;  Fouque’s  Undine ; Gerstaecker ’s  Irrfahrten;  Goethe’s 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie;  Heine’s  poems  and 
Reisebilder ; Hoffman’s  Historische  Erzaehlungen;  Lessing’s 
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Minna  von  Barnhelm ; Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolf’s  Page ; Moser’s  Der 
Bibliothekar ; Riehl’s  Novellen,  for  example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der 
Fluch  der  Schoenheit,  Der  Stumme  Batsherr,  Das  Spielmanns- 
kind;  Rosegger’s  Waldheimat;  Schiller’s  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel, 
Der  Geisterseher , Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das 
Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Scheffel’s  Der  Trompeter  von 
Saeckingen;  Uhland’s  poems ; Wildenbruch’s  Das  Edle  Blut. 

(6)  The  work  of  the  fourth  year  should  comprise  the  reading 
of  about  five  hundred  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and 
poetry,  reference  readings  upon  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great 
writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous  short  themes 
upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into 
German. 

9.  Greek  ( three  units). 

(a)  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar  (Goodwin’s  recommended)  ; 
Elementary  Composition;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Book  I. 

(b)  Advanced  Greek.  Anabasis,  Books  II,  III,  IV;  Iliad, 
Books  I,  II,  III ; Greek  Prose  Composition ; Translation  at  sight. 

[Students  who  offer  Advanced  Greek  are  expected  to  offer  also 
General  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander.] 

10.  Elementary  Latin  ( two  units). 

First  Latin  Book;  reading  which  shall  not  be  less  in  amount 
than  Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  I-IV,  and  which  may  be  selected  from 
Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War ) and  Nepos  (Lives)  ; the  writ- 
ing of  simple  Latin  prose. 

11.  Advanced  Latin  (two  units). 

Reading  which  shall  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Cicero,  the 
Orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias  : 
and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI.  This  amount  of  reading  may  be 
selected  from  the  following:  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De 
Senectue ) and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ; Virgil 
(Bucolics,  Georgies,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses, 
Fasti,  and  Tristia).  With  this  reading  there  should  be  carried 
on  systematic  and  regular  work  in  composition,  involving  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular 
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forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose 
authors  read. 

Candidates  should  be  examined  in  translation  at  sight  of  both 
prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  construction,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured 
bv  the  reading  indicated  above.  Exercises  in  translation  at 
sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin 
sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence 
— just  as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood 
in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force 
of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred 
from  that  which  has  preceded  and  from  the  form  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of  reading'  in  this  way  should 
be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation  for  all  the 
translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  Finally,  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  to  be  translated  should  be  expressed  in  clear 
and  natural  English.  The  school  work  in  Latin  should  include 
also  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and  translation 
from  the  teacher’s  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart 
is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  practiced. 

12.  Elementary  Science  ( two  units). 

The  equivalent  of  a year’s  course,  five  periods  a week,  in  each 
of  two  branches  of  science,  each  to  comprise  both  classroom  and 
laboratory  work.  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory  shall  be  counted 
at  one  half  its  face  value.  A year’s  course  in  any  branch  with- 
out laboratory  work  will  count  as  only  one  half  of  a unit,  and 
four  such  courses  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirement  in 
Elementary  Science.  A selection  may  be  made  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  sciences: 

Physics. — The  course  of  instruction  in  physics  should  in- 
clude : 

(1)  The  study  of  one  standard  textbook,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
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The  student  should  be  given  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
consult  other  scientific  literature. 

(2)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations,  to  be  used 
mainly  for  illustration  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  physics 
in  their  qualitative  aspects  and  in  their  practical  applica- 
tions. 

(3)  Individual  laboratory  work  consisting  of  experiments  re- 
quiring at  least  the  time  of  thirty  double  periods.  The  experi- 
ments performed  by  each  student  should  number  at  least  thirty. 
The  work  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  a wide  range  of 
observation  and  practice. 

The  aim  of  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pu- 
pil’s fund  of  concrete  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  his  power  of 
accurate  observation  and  clearness  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a view  to  furnishing  forceful 
illustrations  of  fundamental  principles  and  their  practical  ap- 
plications. They  should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of  ready 
interpretation,  obviously  in  conformity  with  theory,  and  free 
from  the  disguise  of  unintelligible  units. 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  lint  the  effort  for  pre- 
cision should  not  lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so 
complicated  as  to  obscure  the  principle  involved. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  common  illustrations  of  physical  laws  and  to  their  in- 
dustrial applications. 

In  the  solution  of  numerical  problems,  the  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra 
and  geometry  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  solution.  Unneces- 
sary mathematical  difficulties  should  be  avoided  and  care  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student  from  losing  sight  of  the  con- 
crete facts  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols. 

Chemistry. — It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate’s  prepara- 
tion in  chemistry  should  include : 

(1)  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty 
exercises  selected  from  a list  of  sixty  or  more,  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  list  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

(2)  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used 
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mainly  as  a basis  for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles  in- 
volved in  the  pupil’s  laboratory  investigations. 

(3)  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  textbook,  to  the  end 
ulty  members  appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the  Col- 
of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of  elementary  chemistry. 

Botany. — The  work  in  this  subject  should  include  those  topics 
in  the  leading  divisions  of  the  subject  which  are  now  regarded 
by  most  teachers  as  fundamental.  The  general  sequence  of  top- 
ics is  that  recommended  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  but  this  point  is  not  regarded  as  especially  important, 
and  the  sequence,  the  methods,  and  the  textbooks  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  teacher. 

The  amount  of  work  in  this  course  is  designed  to  occupy  a 
year  of  five  periods  a week.  Where  special  circumstances,  such 
as  exceptional  difficulty  in  obtaining  material,  etc.,  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  entire  amount,  it  is  recommended  as  better  to 
omit  some  of  the  minor  topics  here  and  there  and  concentrate  on 
the  more  important  topics  than  to  attempt  to  cover  them  all  super- 
ficially. 

Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  students  is  essential  and 
should  receive  at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recita- 
tion. Records  of  the  laboratory  work,  properly  certified  by  the 
teacher,  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon  diagrammatically  accurate 
drawing  and  precise,  expressive  description  should  be  required. 

Physical  Geography. — The  candidate’s  preparation  should  in- 
clude : 

(1)  The  study  of  one  of  the  leading  secondary  textbooks  in 
physical  geography,  that  a knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  of  well-selected  facts  illustrating  those  principles. 

(2)  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty  exer- 
cises selected  from  a list  not  very  different  from  the  one  given 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  From  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  candidate’s  classroom  work  should  be  devoted 
to  laboratory  exercises.  In  the  autumn  and  spring,  field  trips 
should  take  the  place  of  laboratory  exercises. 

Zoology. — The  requirement  in  this  subject  is  based  upon  the 
statement  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of 
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Zoologists.  The  outline  of  a course  in  general  zoology  is  con- 
tained in  the  publications  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  The  outline  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  a course 
of  laboratory  study  guided  by  definite  directions.  This  should 
lie  supplemented  by  the  careful  reading  of  at  least  one  modern 
elementary  textbook  in  general  zoology.  At  least  two  thirds  of 
the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  practical  studies  of  the  labora- 
tory. If  good  nature-studies  have  not  preceded  the  course  in 
high-school  zoology,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  supple- 
mentary work  in  the  line  of  natural  history.  A notebook  in- 
cluding drawings  of  the  chief  structures  studied  anatomically, 
and  also  those  drawings  required  in  natural  history,  Avith  notes 
on  demonstrations  and  in  explanation  of  drawings,  should  be 
required. 

13.  Solid  Geometry  {one  half  of  a unit). 

The  theorems  and  constructions  in  a good  modern  text,  includ- 
ing the  sphere  and  spherical  figures.  Solution  of  many  original 
exercises,  loci  problems,  and  numerical  examples. 

No  entrance  credit  in  solid  geometry  will  be  allowed  to  a stu- 
dent who  has  spent  less  than  one  half  year,  of  four  or  five  reci- 
tations a week,  in  its  preparation. 

14.  Trigonometry  {one  half  of  a unit). 

The  trigonometric  ratios ; solution  of  trigonometric  equations ; 
reduction  of  trigonometric  identities;  multiple  angles;  theory 
and  use  of  logarithms  and  tables ; solution  of  triangles. 

No  entrance  credit  in  trigonometry  will  be  granted  to  a stu- 
dent who  has  spent  less  than  one  half  year,  five  recitations  a 
week,  in  its  preparation. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

No  student  is  admitted  to  advanced  standing  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Students  entering  from  other 
colleges  must  complete  at  least  one  full  year’s  work  at  Swarth- 
more  College  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  who  come  from  other  colleges  must 
present  full  credentials  for  both  college  and  preparatory  Avork, 
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and  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  If  the  credentials  are  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  the  candidate  will  be 
given,  without  examination,  an  equivalent  amount  of  credit  upon 
the  records  of  the  College.  All  applicants  for  advanced  stand- 
ing for  work  done  in  other  than  approved  colleges  or  universities 
will  be  admitted  to  such  standing  only  by  examination.  Ex- 
aminations for  such  credit  shall  cover  the  full  equivalent  of  cor- 
responding courses  at  Swarthmore  College.  Application  for 
advanced  standing  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean.  Ex- 
aminations will  be  held  only  at  the  College. 
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THE  GENERAL  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  who 
complete  the  undergraduate  course  as  outlined  below.  This 
course  is  based  upon  uniform  requirements  for  admission,  and 
upon  certain  studies  which  are  prescribed  for  all  matriculates. 
In  addition  to  securing  this  fundamental  uniformity,  it  provides 
for  the  varied  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals  by  permitting 
a wide  range  of  election  on  the  part  of  the  student  or  his  ad- 
viser; and  it  seeks,  also,  to  provide  a thorough  training,  extend- 
ing over  three  or  four  years,  in  some  one  department  of  study. 
The  requirement  of  a thesis  from  a candidate  for  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  major  is  taken. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts 
are  required  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  “hours” 
in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education.  For 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  in  the  Departments 
of  Engineering  and  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  see  the 
courses  of  study  outlined  under  the  various  departments.  The 
foregoing  are  minimum  requirements.  Students  mag  he  re- 
quired to  complete  additional  “hours”  for  graduation  as  penal- 
ties for  absences  from  collection  or  from  classroom,  laboratory,  or 
other  college  exercises.  An  “hour”  signifies  one  recitation  or 
lecture  (or  its  equivalent)  a week  throughout  one  college  semes- 
ter. A recitation  or  lecture  is  regularly  fifty-five  minutes  long, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  student  is  estimated  at  an  average 
of  two  hours  for  each  class  exercise.  In  the  Departments  of 
Engineering,  Biology,  and  Chemistry  a laboratory  period  is 
three  hours  in  length.  In  other  departments,  where  additional 
work  is  required  outside  of  the  laboratory,  the  laboratory  period 
is  two  hours  in  length.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  laboratory 
exercise,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equivalent  in  its  demands  to  the 
hour  defined  above. 
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The  prescribed  number  of  hours  for  students  majoring  in 
the  Departments  of  Liberal  Arts  is  seventeen  for  each  semester 
of  the  freshman  year  and  fifteen  for  each  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  years.  The  prescribed  number  of  hours 
for  students  majoring  in  Engineering  ranges  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  for  each  semester. 

An  average  quality  grade  shall  be  required  for  graduation,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  quality  grade,  numerical 
values  called  “points,”  shall  be  given  to  the  grade  letters,  as 
follows:  for  grade  A,  three  points  for  each  semester  hour  of 
course  in  which  the  grade  is  received;  for  grade  B,  two 
points;  for  grade  C,  one  point;  for  grade  D,  no  point.  The 
grade  D is  sufficient  to  pass  a course,  but  does  not  count  any 
“point.” 

In  accordance  with  this  valuation  the  requirements  in  ‘ ‘ points  ’ ’ 
for  graduation  of  all  students,  both  those  in  arts  and  in  applied 
science,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  This  is  a requirement 
for  Arts  students  of  an  average  grade  of  C.  In  other  words,  Arts 
students  are  required  for  graduation  to  present  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  hours  of  credit  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
‘ ‘ points.  ’ ’ Students  in  applied  science  will  be  required  for 
graduation  to  present  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  now  pre- 
scribed (ranging  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one)  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
“points.  ” 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  carry  more  nor  less  than  the 
prescribed  amount  of  work  except  in  special  cases  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Prescribed  and  Extra  Work.  Students  often 
find  it  difficult,  however,  to  make  out  a course  of  study  for  the 
exact  number  of  hours,  and  for  this  reason  a variation  of  one 
hour  more  or  less  than  the  prescribed  number  of  hours  may  be 
allowed  by  the  course  adviser.  In  such  cases  the  endorsement 
of  the  course  adviser  must  be  secured  in  writing  on  the  Enroll- 
ment Card. 

Students  desiring  to  carry  more  than  one  hour  in  excess  of 
the  prescribed  number  or  more  than  one  hour  below  the  pre- 
scribed number  must  make  application  to  the  Committee  on 
Prescribed  and  Extra  Work  on  a regular  form  provided  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Dean.  No  student  whose  marks  have  fallen  be- 
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low  C in  any  subject  or  below  B in  more  than  one  department 
during  the  preceding  semester  shall  be  permitted  to  enroll  for 
more  than  one  hour  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  number.  For 
students  entering  from  other  schools  or  colleges  these  grades  shall 
be  determined  from  their  entrance  certificates.  No  application 
of  a student  to  enroll  for  more  or  less  than  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  hours  shall  be  considered  by  the  committee  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  written  endorsement  of  the  course  adviser. 

I.  Prescribed  Studies. — These  studies  must  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  are  candidates  for  graduation,  unless  for  special 
reasons  permission  to  substitute  some  other  work  is  obtained 
from  the  proper  faculty  committee.  The  whole  of  the  first 
year  is  devoted  to  five  of  the  prescribed  studies  with  one 
elective. 

The  time  and  order  in  which  the  remaining  studies  are  taken 
may  vary  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  department. 
The  prescribed  work,  amounting  to  forty-three  hours,  exclusive 
of  the  Physical  Education,  includes  the  following  studies : 

Group  1.  English. — Ten  hours,  four  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  English  Composition,  and  six  in  English  Literature. 

Group  2.  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German. — Twelve  hours  in  any 
one  of  these  languages,  or  six  hours  in  each  of  two. 

Group  3.  Bible  Study,  History,  Economics,  Political  Science. — 
Nine  hours,  three  of  which  must  be  taken  in  Bible  Study,  and 
six  in  one  of  the  following  departments : History,  Philosophy, 
Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology  and  Education. 

Group  4.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics. — Six  hours,  to  be  taken 
in  any  one  of  the  three  departments,  and  to  include  at  least  one 
credit-hour  of  laboratory  work  throughout  a year. 

Group  5.  Mathematics,  Astronomy. — Six  hours,  to  be  taken  in 
either  one  of  the  two  studies. 

Group  6.  Physical  Education. — For  the  prescribed  amount  of 
work  in  this  department,  see  the  statements  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  fail  in  the  required  courses  of  the  freshman 
year  should  enroll  in  these  courses  during  the  sophomore  year. 
No  deviation  from  this  rule  will  be  allowed  except  on  the  written 
endorsement  of  the  course  adviser,  and  after  notification  to  the 
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professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  in  which  the  student 
failed. 

All  prescribed  studies  must  be  completed  or  in  actual  process 
of  completion  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  except  in  cases 
where  such  prescribed  work  is  not  offered  until  the  second  semes- 
ter  of  the  senior  year. 

No  substitution  of  elective  for  prescribed  work  where  more 
than  one  semester  is  involved  shall  be  permitted  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  senior  year,  nor  in  any  case  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Application  for  permission  to  substitute  an  elective  for  a pre- 
scribed study  must  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Prescribed  and 
Extra  Work  on  a regular  form  provided  by  the  Dean  for  the 
purpose. 

II.  Major  Subject. — Every  candidate  for  graduation  is  re- 
quired to  select  the  work  of  some  one  department  as  his  major. 
In  most  cases  the  selection  may  well  be  postponed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year.  In  the  department  thus  chosen  the 
student  must  complete  eighteen  hours  as  a minimum  (the  pre- 
scribed work  done  in  the  major  study  to  be  included  in  this 
minimum),  and  the  professor  in  charge  may,  at  his  option,  de- 
termine the  work  of  thirty-six  hours,  provided  six  hours  shall 
not  be  in  his  own  department.  If  the  major  study  is  one  of  the 
languages,  at  least  six  hours  of  the  prescribed  work  must  be 
taken  in  another  language.  No  matter  how  much  credit  may 
have  been  given  on  entrance,  no  student  is  allowed  to  graduate 
who  has  not  been  enrolled  as  a student  of  Swarthmore  College 
at  least  one  year  and  who  has  not.  had  in  the  College  at  least 
one  year’s  work  in  his  major. 

If  the  major  study  is  changed  from  any  branch  of  Engineer- 
ing to  a department  in  arts,  the  number  of  credit  hours  then 
on  record  will  be  adjusted  to  the  basis  of  124  hours. 

III.  Elective  Studies. — The  remaining  work  required  for  grad- 
uation may  be  elected  from  any  department  or  departments  of 
the  College. 

The  following  subjects  are  open  to  election,  in  so  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  college  programme  will  permit: 
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Anthropology, 

Art, 

Astronomy, 

Bible  Study, 

Biology, 

Botany, 

Chemistry, 

Economies, 

Education, 
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Engineering, 

English, 

Trench, 

Geology, 

German, 

Greek, 

History, 

History  of  Religion, 
Latin, 


M FOR  THE  FRESHMAN 
IN  ARTS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Law, 

Mathematics, 

Philosophy, 

Physics, 

Political  Science, 
Psychology, 
Public  Speaking, 
Spanish, 

Zoology. 


YEAR  IN  THE  COURSES 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab'y 

Credits 

3 

84 

2 



2 

85 

144 

English  4 

General  Introduction 

3 

3 

— 

3 

3 

146 

or 

3 



3 



3 

149 

2 



Totals 

13 

— 

17 

Second  Semester 


84 

85 
144 

146 

English  4 

General  Introduction 

or 

Astronomy  262 

Descriptive  Astronomy 

149 

Totals 

3 

2 

— 

2 

3 

— 

3 

3 

— 

3 

3 

2 

I l I l 

3 

3 

13 

— 

17 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Departments  of  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineering,  and  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  is  conferred  upon  those  students  who 
complete  the  prescribed  work  as  outlined  under  the  various  de- 
partments above  named. 
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IRREGULAR  COURSES  OP  STUDY 

Irregular  courses  of  study,  not  including  in  due  proportion 
the  prescribed  major  and  elective  studies,  may  be  pursued  by 
students  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  College  by 
examination  or  by  certificate  only  in  special  cases  and  by  ap- 
proval of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Prescribed  and  Exti'a  Work. 

UNIFORM  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE 
YEARS  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four- 
years’  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the  Departments  of  Mechan- 
ical, Civil,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineering  is  the  same  in 
every  respect.  Students  in  Chemistry,  for  the  first  and  second 
years,  follow  the  same  courses  as  given  below  except  that  women 
students  are  required  to  take  certain  electives  instead  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses,  where  specified. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab’y 

Credits 

138 

Shop  203* 

6 

2 

144 

3 

3 

144 

3 



3 

84 

<2 



2 

85 

English  4 

General  Introduction 

3 

— 

3 

1-22 

< 'hemistrv  171 

General  Inorganic 

<2 

3 

3 

136 

Drawing  191 

Engineering 

— 

6 

2 

141) 

Physical  Education 

2 

— 

— 

Totals 

15 

15 

18 

Second  Semester 


138 

Shop  203  and  204  * 

Pattern-making  and  Foundry 

144 

144 

84 

85 

122 

137 

149 

Totals 

6 

2 

3 

— 

3 

2 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

3 

— 

a 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

14 

15 

17 

Women  majoring  in  Chemistry  may  substitute  an  elective  for  Shop  Work  and  Drawing. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab’y 

Credits 

137 

6 

2 

138 

145 

Shop  204,  205  and  206* 

Forge  work  and  Machine  work 

3 

6 

122 

1 

6 

3 

71 

3 

3 

148 

2 

2 

3 

138 

149 

Mechanical  Engineering  213 

Materials  of  Construction.. 

2 

2 

— 

2 

Totals 

13 

20 

18 

Second  Semester 


137 

6 

2 

138 

Shop  206*  . . . 

6 

2 

145 

Mathematics  255 

DiUerential  Calculus 

3 

3 

122 

1 

3 

6 

3 

71 

3 

148 

Physics  271 

2 

2 

3 

139 

Civil  Engineering  223  or 

4 

2 

140 

Annual  Survey  230* 

Long  Survey 

— 

1 

149 

2 



— 

Totals 

11 

24 

19 

* Women  majoring  in  Chemistry  may  substitute  electives  for  Drawing,  Shop,  and  Surveying, 
t The  courses  to  be  followed  in  Group  2 are  determined  by  the  student’s  previous  training 
in  these  languages. 


COURSE  ADVISERS 


All  students  are  expected  to  confer  with  their  respective 
course  advisers  before  enrolling  in  classes.  The  professor  in 
charge  of  the  major  subject  will  serve  as  course  adviser  for 
each  student  who  has  chosen  a major  subject.  The  President 
will  designate  the  course  adviser  for  students  who  have  not  chosen 
their  major  subjects. 

EXTRA  WORK  DONE  OUTSIDE  OF  CLASSES 

No  student  will  be  granted  credit  for  work  in  excess  of  that 
regularly  listed  on  the  Enrollment  Card  unless  permission  to  do 
so  is  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Prescribed  and  Extra  Work 
at  the  written  request  of  the  course  adviser.  All  students  ex- 
cept those  desiring  credit  for  intercollegiate  debating  must  gain 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Prescribed  and  Extra  Work 
before  the  work  is  entered  upon. 

REMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  must  make  up  all  outstanding 
conditions  and  deficiencies  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
the  senior  year,  and  no  student  whose  record  is  not  then  clear 
shall  be  considered  a candidate  for  graduation  in  that  year. 

All  conditions  must  be  made  up  in  the  semester  immediately 
following  that  in  which  the  work  reported  as  conditioned  was 
done,  and  as  early  in  the  semester  as  possible ; except  that  by 
special  permission  of  the  professor  concerned  the  time  for  mak- 
ing up  the  condition  may  be  extended  to  the  second  semester 
following  in  case  (1)  the  course  for  which  the  condition  was 
imposed  is  not  repeated  until  said  second  semester,  and  (2)  it  is 
considered  necessary  by  the  professor  that  the  student  should 
make  up  part  or  all  of  the  class  or  laboratory  work  involved  at 
the  time  the  course  is  repeated.  Any  condition  not  made  up 
within  a year  from  the  time  it  is  imposed  shall  thereafter  have 
the  effect  upon  the  records  of  an  “E,”  i.  e.,  complete  failure, 
which  cannot  be  made  up. 
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SYSTEM  OF  GRADES 

Reports  of  students’  work  are  received  at  the  Dean’s  office 
four  times  a year;  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  at  each  mid- 
semester. All  grades  are  mailed  to  parents  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  and  are  also  given  out  to  students  at  each  mid-semester 
and  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

The  following  system  of  marking  is  used  by  instructors:  A 

(excellent,  100-90  per  cent.)  ; B (good,  89-80  per  cent.)  ; C 
(fair,  79-70  per  cent.)  ; D (poor,  69-60  per  cent.)  ; E (failed)  ; 
AV  (withdrawn)  ; Conch  (Conditioned). 

The  mark  “conditioned”  shall  be  reported  for  only  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  for  unsatisfactory  work  in  a semester  course  in  which 
the  condition  may  be  removed  by  doing  satisfactory  work  either 
in  another  semester  course  wfhieh  involves  the  subject-matter  of 
the  first  course  or  in  the  second  semester  of  a year’s  course;  (2) 
when  the  work  of  a course  is  incomplete ; that  is,  when  the  work 
done  in  the  course  is  satisfactory  with  the  exception  of  a small, 
definite  part  of  it;  for  example,  the  writing  of  a theme,  the  read- 
ing of  an  assignment,  or  the  taking  of  a final  examination.  The 
mark  “conditioned”  shall  not  be  given  to  a student  whose  work 
in  a course  has  been  below  the  passing  grade.  Such  a student 
shall  be  reported  “E”  (failed). 

AVhen  the  reports  of  grades  are  filed  at  the  Dean’s  office,  the 
exact  character  of  the  conditions  imposed  will  be  defined,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  required  to  remove  conditions  reported 
in  writing.  The  students  will  then  be  notified  by  the  Dean  of  the 
terms  of  the  conditions. 

An  average  quality  grade  shall  be  required  for  graduation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  quality  grade  easily, 
numerical  values,  to  be  called  “points,”  shall  be  given  to  the 
grade  letters,  as  follows:  for  grade  A,  three  points  for  each 
semester-hour  of  course  in  which  the  grade  is  received ; for  grade 
B,  two  points ; for  grade  C,  one  point ; for  grade  D,  no  point. 
The  grade  D is  sufficient  to  pass  a course,  but  does  not  count  any 
“point.” 

In  accordance  with  this  valuation  the  requirements  in  “points” 
for  graduation  of  all  students,  both  those  in  arts  and  in  applied 
science,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  This  is  a requirement 
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for  Arts  students  of  an  average  grade  of  C.  In  other  words, 
Arts  students  are  required  for  graduation  to  present  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  hours  of  credit  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  “points.”  All  other  students  (students  in  applied 
science)  will  be  required  for  graduation  to  present  the  number 
of  hours  of  credit  now  prescribed  (ranging  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-one)  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  “points.” 

The  above  requirement  went  into  effect  beginning  with  the 
class  entering  in  1913  (class  of  1917)  ; for  the  class  of  1916,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1913-14,  an  average  grade  of  C shall  be 
required  of  all  Arts  students  for  graduation,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  other  students  (students  in  applied  science)  whose  courses 
are  regular,  ninety  “points”  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  EXAMINATIONS 

No  underclassmen  shall  be  exempted  from  semester  final  ex- 
aminations; seniors  with  grades  of  A shall  be  exempt  in  the  final 
examinations  of  the  second  semester. 

ABSENCES  FROM  EXAMINATION 

Students  who  are  absent  from  any  examination,  announce- 
ment of  which  was  made  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion, shall  be  given  a make-up  examination  only  after  presenta- 
tion by  the  student  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course  (1) 
of  a certificate  from  the  Committee  on  Absences  that  the  student 
has  submitted  a written  statement  satisfactorily  explaining  the 
causes  making  the  absences  from  examination  imperatively  neces- 
sary, and  (2)  of  a receipt  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
for  a fee  of  $2  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  student  in  the  case  of 
every  such  make-up  examination,  except  when  remitted  by  the 
President  of  the  College. 

ABSENCES  FROM  CLASSES 

Each  instructor  shall  make  on  the  form  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose daily  reports  of  student  absences  to  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

All  powers  of  supervision  and  discipline  over  student  absences 
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are  vested  in  a Committee  on  Absences  to  be  composed  of  the 
Dean,  The  Dean  of  Women,  both  ex  officio,  and  three  other  fac- 
ulty members  appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, who  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  from 
among  its  members. 

In  dealing  with  all  student  absences  the  Committee  on  Ab- 
sences shall  classify  them  either  (a)  as  allowable  absences,  or  (b) 
as  disallowed  absences.  Allowable  absences  are  absences  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Absences  are  incurred  for 
sufficient  cause.  By  sufficient  cause  is  meant  any  grounds  for 
absence  which  would  justify  failure  to  keep  a stated  business 
appointment ; provided,  however,  that  no  absence  shall  be  con- 
sidered allowable  by  the  Committee  on  Absences  unless  a writ- 
ten explanation  of  it  is  made  by  the  student  taking  it  on  a form 
provided  for  this  purpose  at  the  Dean’s  office.  Such  explana- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  student  in  advance  of  the  absence,  or, 
if  this  be  impossible,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  thereafter. 
In  case  the  absence  is  not  reported  in  advance  the  student  shall 
be  required  to  state  fully  on  the  form  referred  to  above  the  rea- 
sons for  his  delay  in  reporting  it.  Failure  to  explain  absences 
promptly  and  adequately  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  classify- 
ing them  as  disallowed. 

All  absences  not  coming  under  the  definition  of  allowable  ab- 
sence shall  be  considered  disallowed  absences  subject  to  discipline. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  discipline  over  absences  of  the 
latter  character  the  Committee  on  Absences  may  warn  students, 
parents,  or  guardian ; may  place  students  on  probation  and  fix 
the  terms  of  said  probation;  and  may  require  students  to  make 
hours  of  credit  for  graduation  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
as  stated  in  the  Catalogue;  provided,  however,  that  such  credit 
penalties  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  absences  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  required  to  make  one  hour 
of  credit,  and,  provided  further,  that,  in  the  case  of  students  who 
reach  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year  with  a 
penalty  of  less  than  one  full  hour  of  credit  imposed  under  this 
section,  said  penalty  may  be  removed  by  the  Committee  on  Ab- 
sences. 

For  each  disallowed  absence  on  days  beginning  or  ending  the 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  spring  recesses,  or  ending  the  sum- 
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mer  vacation,  students  shall  be  required  to  make  one  half  hour 
of  credit  for  graduation  in  addition  to  the  requirements  as  stated 
in  the  Catalogue.  Absences  penalized  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  discipline  provided  under  other  sections  of  these 
rules. 

Students  shall  have  the  right  to  a hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Absences  in  eases  involving  the  imposition  of  credit  penal- 
ties by  the  Committee,  and  the  right  to  petition  the  Faculty  in 
cases  where,  after  such  hearing  has  been  given,  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  Committee.  In  all  questions  involv- 
ing the  number  of  a student's  absences  the  reports  of  Instructors 
shall  be  considered  authoritative. 


DEGREES 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  complied  with  the  requirements  for  graduation  as 
stated  on  pages  69  to  75. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  * 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  Swarthmore  College  or  of  other  institutions  of 
satisfactory  standing  who  have  spent  at  least  a year  in  residence 
at  this  College,  pursuing  a systematic  course  of  non-professional 
study  approved  by  the  faculty.  The  amount  of  work  required 
of  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree  consists  of  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  credit  hours  in  courses  of  instruction  of  advanced  grade, 
of  which  at  least  twenty  hours  shall  be  in  a major  subject  and 
the  remainder  in  a minor  subject  to  be  appi’oved  by  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  major  subject.  All  candidates  must  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  major  subject  in  the  undergraduate  course 
as  stated  on  page  72,  before  entering  upon  graduate  work.  No 
ivorlt  counted  for  the  first  degree  will  he  accepted  for  the  second 
degree.  In  no  case  will  the  Master’s  degree  be  conferred  upon 
resident  students  in  less  than  one  year  after  the  conferring  of 
the  Bachelor’s  degree.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
only  students  of  ability  and  maturity  will  be  able  to  finish  the 
work  in  one  year.  No  person  will  be  recommended  for  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  who  shall  not  have  attained  a grade  of  A or  B on 
examination  in  each  subject. 

2.  The  degree  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  Swarth- 
more College  who  have  devoted  one  year  to  graduate  work  in 
residence  at  another  college  or  university,  and  who  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  indicated  in  the  preceding  section. 

3.  The  degree  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  Swarth- 
more College  not  in  residence  at  any  college  or  university,  who 

* Candidates  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  who  have  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  may  at  their  option  receive 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
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have  completed  a course  of  non-professional  advanced  study  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty,  substantially  equivalent  in  kind,  grade, 
and  amount  to  that  prescribed  for  the  resident  candidates  for 
that  degree.  Courses  of  study  will  he  assigned  to  candidates 
upon  an  application  to  the  faculty,  in  which  they  state  the  sub- 
jects they  desire  to  pursue. 

All  candidates  in  absentia  must  register  (by  correspondence, 
if  necessary)  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  and  make 
reports  to  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must  prepare  a satis- 
factory thesis  on  a subject  assigned  by  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  major  subject,  and  must  pass  a final  oral  examination 
before  a committee  of  the  faculty  composed  of  the  professors  in 
charge  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects  respectively,  and  three 
other  members  of  the  faculty  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
College.  A majority  vote  of  this  committee  is  required  for 
favorable  recommendation  to  the  faculty.  This  examination  will 
be  held  only  when  notification  of  the  intention  to  appear  for 
examination  is  given  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  the  first  of  April 
of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  desires  to  receive  the  degree. 
The  thesis  must  be  presented  on  or  before  May  25th  of  the 
year  in  which  the  candidate  desires  to  receive  the  degree,  and 
a bound  copy  of  the  thesis  must  he  deposited  in  the  college  library 
by  July  following. 

Every  resident  candidate  shall  pay  the  regular  tuition  for  each 
year  of  residence  and  a diploma  fee  of  $5.  Every  non-resident 
candidate  shall  pay  a registration  fee  of  $5  and  an  additional 
fee  of  $20  when  the  degree  is  conferred. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES  IN  ENGINEERING 

The  advanced  degrees  of  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  Elec- 
trical Engineer  (E.E.),  and  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  may  be  ob- 
tained by  graduates  who  have  received  their  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  engineering  upon  the  fulfilling  of  the  requirements  given  be- 
low : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  been  connected  with  practical 
engineering  work  for  three  years  since  receiving  his  first  degree. 

2.  He  must  have  had  charge  of  engineering  work  and  must  be 
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in  a position  of  responsibility  and  trust  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion. 

3.  He  must  make  application  and  submit  an  outline  of  the 
thesis  he  expects  to  present,  one  full  year  before  the  advanced 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.  After  this  application  is  made  he 
will  receive  an  outlined  course  of  study  to  pursue  during  the 
year. 

4.  4 he  thesis  must  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  satisfactory 
evidence  given  that  the  reading  requirement  has  been  met  one 
calendar  month  before  the  time  of  granting  the  degree. 

5.  Every  candidate  shall  pay  a registration  fee  of  $5  and  an 
additional  fee  of  $20  when  the  degree  is  conferred. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

English 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Harold  Clarke  Goddard  * and  Assistant  Professor  Roy 
Bennett  Pace.  Maud  Bassett  Gorham,  Clara  M.  ITogue,  Walter 
IT.  Trumbauer,  and  Priscilla  Gooclwyn  Griffin  are  Instructors. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  English  is  to  impart  the  ability 
to  write  clear,  forceful,  idiomatic  English,  and  to  arouse  and 
foster  love  of  good  literature.  A special  effort  is  made  to  keep 
in  view,  at  all  times,  the  application  of  the  works  studied  to  the 
life  and  problems  of  the  present  day. 

The  requirements  and  electives  in  Composition  may  be  seen 
below.  Of  the  courses  in  English  Literature,  Course  4 fulfills  the 
prescription  in  English  Literature,  and  is  a prerequisite  to  all 
other  courses  in  English ; Courses  8,  10,  11,  and  12  are  open 
to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  4;  Courses  6,  7,  9, 
and  13  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  six  addi- 
tional hours  elected  from  Courses  8,  10,  11,  and  12,  and  also 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose 
major  subject  is  not  English;  Course  5 is  similarly  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  six  additional  hours  elected  from 
Courses  8,  10,  11,  and  12,  and  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor, to  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  major  subject  is  another 
language ; Courses  14,  15,  and  16  are  open  only  as  stated  under 
the  courses.  In  certain  cases  a more  advanced  course  and  its  pre- 
requisite may,  with  the  permission  of  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  department,  be  taken  together. 

1.  Composition.  Assistant  Professor  Pace,  Miss  Gorham,  Miss  Hogue,  Mr. 

Trumbauer,  and  Mrs.  Griffin. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

Prescribed,  in  the  Freshman  year,  for  all  candidates  for  graduation.  Short  and 
long  themes  and  regular  conferences  throughout  the  year,  together  with  assigned 
collateral  reading. 

2.  (a)  Elementary  Journalism.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

Elective  for  all  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  1.  A study  is  made  of  rep- 
resentative daily  and  weekly  journals,  and  all  writing  is  along  journalistic  lines. 


* Professor  Goddard  is  absent  on  leave  during  1915-16. 
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2.  (6)  Second  Year  Composition.  Mrs.  Griffin. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1 This  course  continues,  along  more  advanced  lines,  the  work 
of  the  Freshman  year,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  expository  writing. 

3.  Narrative  Writing.  Miss  Hogue. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  attained  a grade  of  A or  B in  Course  1,  2 (a),  or 
2 (&).  The  chief  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  short  story;  the  analysis  of  its 
structure  and  practice  in  writing  it.  In  the  second  semester  some  time  is  devoted 
to  the  writing  of  one-act  plays. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

4.  General  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Miss  Gorham,  Miss  Hogue, 

Mr.  Trumbauer,  and  Mrs.  Griffin. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
The  first  semester  of  Course  4 is  devoted,  in  the  main,  to  a study  of  various 
literary  types.  Representative  examples  of  lyric  and  narrative  poetry,  of  the  drama, 
novel,  and  essay  are  discussed  and  criticised  in  the  classroom.  Lectures  upon 
versification  and  a few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  criticism.  The  second 
semester  is  given  to  a rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  Victorian  period.  A large  amount  of  collateral  reading  and  fre- 
quent written  reports  are  required  during  both  semesters. 

Course  4 is  prescribed,  in  the  Freshman  year,  for  all  candidates  for  graduation, 
and  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  based  on  Bright’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  During 
the  second  semester  Beowulf  and  one  other  poem  are  read.  Lectures  on  phonology, 
and  a general  survey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Beowulf  in  particular  is  studied 
as  a monument  not  only  of  the  language  but  also  of  early  English  life. 

Except  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  Course  5 must  be  continued  throughout 
the  year. 

6.  Chaucer.  Miss  Gorham. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
After  an  introductory  study  of  Middle  English  grammar  and  phonology,  Course  6 
is  devoted  to  a careful  reading  of  a number  of  the  Canterbury  Tales , several  of  the 
Minor  Poems,  and  the  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  Brief  selections  are  read  from  the 
works  of  Langland  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 

Course  6 must  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

7.  The  English  Drama  Mr.  Trumbauer. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Course  7 deals  with  a selected  period  or  aspect  of  the  English  drama.  Subject  for 
1915-16:  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakspere. 

Course  7 must  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

8.  Shakspere.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
A critical  study  of  several  selected  plays  of  Shakspere  and  more  rapid  reading  of  the 
rest  of  his  works. 
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9.  Prose  Fiction.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester . 
The  object,  of  Course  9 is  twofold:  to  trace  the  development  of  the  art  of  fiction, 
and  to  study  the  novel  as  a criticism  of  life.  Careful  study  of  a number  of  representa- 
tive novels  and  more  rapid  reading  of  others. 

10.  English  Poetry.  Miss  Hogue. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
The  work  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  English  poets  of  a selected  period,  the 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  interpretation  of  individual  masterpieces  rather  than  on 
the  study  of  literary  movements.  Subject  for  1915-1916:  English  Poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Course  10  may  be  taken  as  a whole  or  by  semesters. 

] ] . English  Prose.  Miss  Gorham. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
The  purpose  of  Course  11  is  to  present  the  development  of  English  thought  and  of 
the  social,  political,  and  ethical  ideals  of  the  English  people,  as  embodied  in  the  prose 
literature  of  a sleeted  period. 

Subject  for  1915-16:  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

Course  11,  except  by  special  permission,  must  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

12.  American  Literature.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
A survey  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the 
nineteenth  century  and  upon  leading  writers. 

13.  The  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism.  Professor  Goddard. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semeter.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
Course  13  is  designed  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  underlying 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  literature  and  art. 

14.  Special  Topics.  Professor  Goddard. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  purpose  of  Course  14  is  to  cover  periods  and  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the 
other  courses  of  the  department,  and  to  offer,  also,  opportunity  for  the  detailed  study 
of  selected  authors. 

Course  14  is  conducted  on  the  seminary  plan  and  is  intended  primarily  for  Seniors 
majoring  in  English;  it  is  open  to  others  only  by  special  permission. 

15.  Teachers’  Course  in  English.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

Tivo  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  methods  of  teaching  (a)  composition  in  secondary 
schools,  and  (h)  selected  works  from  the  lists  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  English. 

16.  Linguistics.  Assistant  Professor  Pace. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

The  Philadelphia  libraries  of  particular  value  in  connection 
with  work  in  the  department  of  English  a re  the  following:  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; the  Philadelphia 
Library;  the  Mercantile  Library;  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
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French  and  Spanish 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Isabelle  Bronk.  Marion  Peirce  and  Anette  S.  Plass 
are  Instructors  and  .Jean  H.  Walker  is  Assistant. 

The  courses  of  study  in  French  are  designed  to  afford  a high 
degree  of  literary  culture,  as  well  as  to  impart  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  grammar  and  linguistics  of  the  language.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  second  year,  the  authors  studied  are  all  selected 
from  those  of  modern  times,  and  the  greatest  attention  is  given 
to  colloquial  French.  The  student  is  then  ready  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  more  artificial  (rhetorical)  forms  of  ex- 
pression constantly  occurring  in  the  higher  grades  of  literature. 
The  fact  that  French  is  a living  tongue  is  kept  ever  in  view. 
For  this  reason  but  little  English  is  used  in  the  classroom.  Free 
composition,  dictation,  memorizing,  and  conversation  are  required 
throughout  the  courses.  Much  attention  is  given  to  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  relations  of  modern  French  to  classical,  popular, 
and  low  Latin  are  brought  often  before  the  students. 

The  course  in  Spanish  is  arranged  with  a view  to  giving,  as 
far  as  possible,  a practical  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  also 
some  idea  of  the  modern  literature  of  Spain. 

From  eleven  to  fourteen  courses  in  French  are  given  each  year. 
The  Class  in  Course  21  is  divided  into  four  sections,  the  classes 
in  Courses  22  and  23  into  three  each. 

Students  who  are  prepared  in  Elementary  French  (see  page 
59)  enter  Course  22;  those  who  are  prepared  in  Advanced 
French  (see  page  60)  enter  Courses  24  and  26. 

Students  who  elect  French  as  a major  study  are  required  to 
complete  the  work  of  five  full  years,  or  thirty  “hours,”  and  to 
take  either  Course  31  or  Course  36. 

The  first  semester’s  work  in  Elementary  French  and  Element- 
ary Spanish  will  not  be  accepted  toward  a degree  unless  followed 
by  the  work  of  the  second  semester  in  the  same  language. 

Some  of  the  lists  of  works  studied,  as  given  below,  are  subject 
to  a slight  modification. 

21.  Elementary  French.  Professor  Bronk,  Miss  Peirce,  Miss  Walker,  and 
Mrs.  Plass. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  begin  French  in  college.  Its  aim  is  to 
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enable  the  student  to  read  ordinary  French  with  ease,  to  understand  to  some  extent 
the  language  when  spoken,  and  to  form  simple  sentences,  both  oral  and  written. 

Thieme  and  Effinger,  French  Grammar.  Beginner’s  Reader,  followed  by  narrative 
prose  (Daudet’s  easier  short  stories,  Merimee,  Colomba,  or  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au 
diable ) and  by  a modern  play. 

Open  to  all  students. 

22.  Reading  of  Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  Grammar,  and  Composition.  Pro- 

fessor Bronk,  Miss  Peirce,  and  Mrs.  Plass. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  and  extend  Course  21.  Prose  composition 
and  drill  upon  the  essential  principles  of  the  grammar  are  continued;  much  attention 
is  given  to  idioms  and  synonyms;  the  reading  becomes  more  rapid;  and  French  is 
made  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  the  classroom.  A survey  is  also  taken  of 
the  different  literary  movements  which  prevailed  in  France  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  their  causes  and  effects. 

Prose  composition.  Prose  selected  from  the  writings  of  Balzac,  Bazin,  Claretie  (Vol. 
VI,  Magill’s  series),  Coppee,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  France  (Vol.  Ill,  Magill’s  series), 
Hugo,  Maupassant,  Zola,  or  others. 

Prerequisite,  Course  21. 

23.  Reading  of  Dramatic  Masterpieces,  Grammar,  and  Composition.  Profes- 

sor Bronk,  Miss  Peirce,  and  Mrs.  Plass. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
The  work  in  grammar  and  prose  compostion  is  a continuation  of  that  in  Course  22. 
The  structure  of  the  classical  and  romantic  tragedy  is  studied,  as  well  as  comedy 
in  the  hands  of  Moliere.  Upon  the  completion  of  Course  23,  students  should  possess 
an  accurate  reading  knowledge  of  French,  the  ability  to  use  the  language  as  a means 
of  oral  and  written  expression,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  modern, 
as  well  as  a few  classic  authors. 

Prose  composition.  Corneille  (one  play),  Racine  (part  of  one  play),  Hugo,  Ruy 
Bias  or  Hernani,  Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme. 

Prerequisite,  Course  22. 

24.  Seventeenth  Century  History  and  Literature.  Professor  Bronk. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  conducted  mainly  in  French.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
social  as  well  as  to  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  the  students  present 
reports  upon  pertinent  topics,  as  well  as  abstracts  of  the  works  read. 

Lectures  on  the  history  and  society  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Corneille,  Le  Cid  ; 
Moliere,  Les  Precieuses  ridicules ; Racine,  Athalie;  La  Fontaine,  Fables  (ed.  Hachette). 
Prerequisite,  Course  23. 

25.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Professor  Bronk. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  conducted  in  French.  The  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
studied  to  some  extent,  and  its  literary  characteristics  are  compared  with  those  of 
the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth.  Reading,  reports,  and  abstracts. 

Voltaire’s  Prose  (extracts,  edited  by  Cohn  and  Woodward)  ; Beaumarchais,  Le 
Manage  de  Figaro;  selections  from  Button,  Diderot,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  Course  24. 

26.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Miss  Peirce. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  conducted  mainly  in  French.  The  work  is  based  upon  selected 
texts,  and  drill  is  also  given  in  the  writing  of  French  themes  and  letters. 

Prerequisite,  Course  23. 
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27.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose.  Miss  Peirce. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  French.  Informal  lectures  are  given  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  discussions  of  the  works  studied,  by  collateral  reading,  and  by  reports. 

Selections  from  Pascal,  Les  Provinciates  and  Pensees;  from  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Maximes;  from  Bossuet,  Oraisons  funebres ; from  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Lettres;  and 
from  La  Bruyere,  Les  Caracteres. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  24,  25,  and  26. 

28.  Literary  Criticism.  Miss  Peirce. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  a style  of  vriting  in  which 
the  French  particularly  excel,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  him  to  original  thought  and 
investigation.  The  work  is  in  French,  with  discussions,  illustrative  readings,  and 
reports. 

Selections  from  Sainte-Beuve's  Causerles  du  lundi  (Harper’s  edition)  and  from 
Brunetiere,  Etudes  critiques. 

Prerequisite,  Course  27. 

29.  Modern  French  Comedy.  Miss  Peirce. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

The  masterpieces  of  about  fifteen  representative  dramatists  are  studied,  attention 
being  fixed  particularly  upon  the  different  manners  in  which  they  reflect  contemporary 
life.  A comparison  is  also  made  of  their  various  styles.  The  work  is  in  French. 

30.  Lyric  Poetry  and  Versification.  Professor  Bronk. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

A study  of  lyric  poetry  from  Villon  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An 
examination  of  French  verse-structure  from  its  origin  to  the  present.  The  work  is 
given  in  French.  Canfield’s  Lyrics  is  used  as  a textbook  and  is  supplemented  by 
further  reading  from  the  poets  studied. 

Prerequisite,  Course  25. 

31.  Outline  Course  in  French  Literature.  Professor  Bronk. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a substitute  in  some  measure  for  Courses  33  and  36, 
and  as  a review  and  extension  of  the  courses  in  literature  already  pursued.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  literary  monuments  of  the  Old  French  period,  these  being 
read  as  far  as  possible  in  Modern  French  translations.  The  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  then  taken  up,  after  which  consideration  is  given  to  the  movements  and 
tendencies  of  later  times,  the  different  writers  and  their  works.  The  outside  reading 
is  both  wide  and  varied.  This  course  is  conducted  in  French,  by  means  of  lectures, 
collateral  reading,  reports,  and  research  work.  Pellissier,  Litterature  frangaise,  is 
used  as  a handbook. 

Open  to  advanced  students  who  are  able  to  speak  and  understand  the  French 
language.  Credit  for  three  hours  is  ‘given. 

32.  History  of  the  Novel.  Professor  Bronk. 

Two  hours  a week  for  one  semester. 

The  French  novel  is  here  considered  both  in  its  origins  and  development  and  in 
its  portraiture  of  life.  Morillot’s  Le  Roman  en  France  depuis  1610  jusqu’a  nos 
jours  is  used  as  a textbook,  and  about  fifteen  representative  novels  are  read  by  the 
students  outside  of  the  class.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  and  on  the  seminary 
plan. 

Open  to  advanced  students  with  a fairly  good  command  of  French. 
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33.  Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  Professor  Bronk. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year. 
A general  survey  with  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  Seizieme  Siecle  en  France,  as 
a basis.  This  course  is  given  in  French. 

Open  to  students  who  have  successfully  completed  Courses  28  (or  29)  and  30. 

34.  Voltaire  and  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau.  Professor  Bronk. 

One  hour  a week  throughout,  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
A more  thorough  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  these  two  writers  than  can  be 
attempted  in  Course  25. 

35.  Practical  Phonetics.  Miss  Peirce. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
A study  of  French  pronunciation,  based  upon  the  Abbe  Rousselot’s  manual,  Precis 
de  prononciation  frangaise. 

36.  Old  French.  Phonology,  Morphology,  and  Syntax.  Professor  Bronk. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year. 
Translation  into  modern  French  of  the  selections  in  Constans,  Ghrestomathie  de 
Vancien  frangais,  with  particular  regard  to  linguistic  forms.  The  reading  of  Extraits 
de  la  Chanson  de  Roland  (ed.  Paris),  Aucassin  et  Nicolete  (ed.  Suchier),  and  La 
Vie  de  St.  Alexis. 

The  course  in  Old  French  will  be  found  an  important  basis,  both  for  the  study  of 
early  English  and  for  the  historical  study  of  the  French  language. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  advanced  Latin  and  who  possess  a fair  command 
of  French. 

37.  French  Conversation.  Miss  Peirce. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year. 

One  hour’s  credit  is  given  each  semester. 

38.  Elementary  Spanish.  Miss  Peirce. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  aims  to  give  a knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  Spanish  grammar,  the 
ability  to  read  ordinary  Spanish  with  ease,  and  some  practice  in  conversation. 

Hall,  All  Spanish  Method;  Harrison,  Spanish  Reader;  Tamayo  y Bans,  Lo  Positivo; 
Valdes,  La  Algeria  del  Capitan  Ribot. 


International  Correspondence.  Beginning  in  the  second  year, 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  to  carry  on,  under  direction, 
a correspondence  with  French  students. 

The  French  Library  is  supplied  with  the  treatises  and  books 
of  inference  necessary  to  illustrate  the  courses  given.  It  is  en- 
riched annually  by  important  additions. 

Occasional  public  lectures  are  given  by  French  scholars  or 
men  and  women  of  note. 

The  Cercle  Francois  meets  twice  a month  during  the  academic 
year. 
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German  Language  and  Literature 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Benjamin  F.  Baffin*  and  Assistant  Professor  Clara 
Price  Newport.  Antonia  Weissbraun  is  Acting  Instructor. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  are  designed  to  afford 
grammatical  and  linguistic  training,  and  (for  those  who  have 
not  had  a full  classical  course)  a degree  of  literary  culture. 
They  bring  the  student  into  touch  with  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  German  people. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  relations  of  the  German  to  the 
English  and  to  the  classical  languages;  upon  etymology  and  syn- 
tax; and  upon  social  conditions  and  political  events.  The 
courses,  however,  are  literary  rather  than  historical  and  philo- 
logical. 

In  the  classroom,  translation  into  English  is  discontinued  as 
soon  as  possible  and  expressive  reading  of  the  German  text  is 
substituted ; the  students  begin  early  to  use  the  German  in  recita- 
tions. The  idiomatic  sentence  and  modern  colloquial  language 
form  the  basis  of  the  work  in  composition.  Reading  and  trans- 
lating at  sight  are  cultivated. 

Other  texts  may  at  times  be  substituted  for  some  of  those  indi- 
cated. 

The  first  semester’s  work  in  Courses  41,  42,  43,  and  49  will  not 
be  accepted  toward  a degree  unless  followed  by  the  work  of  the 
second  semester  in  the  same  language. 

41.  Elementary  German.  Assistant  Professor  Newport  and  Miss  Weissbraun. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  gear.  Offered  annually. 

Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar,  Part  I;  Grimm,  Maerchen  (twelve  selec- 
tions); Eichendorff,  Aus  clem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts ; Gerstaecker,  Germelshausen  ; 
German  Prose  Composition;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell  (first  three  acts).  This  course 
is  for  those  who  have  had  no  preliminary  training  in  German;  it  presupposes  a dis- 
cipline of  several  years’  language  work  in  Latin  and  French;  and  prepares  for 
progressive  and  independent  work.  It  aims  to  give  a definite  knowledge  of  German 
grammar,  an  ability  to  understand  spoken  German,  to  converse  during  the  recita- 
tion, to  summarize  in  German  the  topics  discussed  in  class,  to  write  easy  German,  to 
acquire  a correct  pronunciation,  and  to  memorize  simple  lyrics. 

42.  Advanced  German.  Assistant  Professor  Newport  and  Miss  Weissbraun. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  gear.  Offered  annually. 

Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar  (reviewed  and  continued)  ; Schiller,  Wilhelm 
Tell  ( completed );  one  of  Riehl’s  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen ; Baumbach,  Der 


Professor  Battin  is  absent  on  leave  during  1915-16. 
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Schwicgersohn ; Freytag,  Die  Journalist en ; Goethe,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;  E.  S. 
Buchheim,  Elementary  Prose  Composition  (Parts  II  and  III)  ; German  ballads  and 
lyrics  (seven  to  be  memorized).  Lectures  in  German  on  literary  characters  and 
social  conditions. 

43.  Schiller.  Miss  Weissbraun. 

Three  times  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Hauff,  Lichtenstein.  Schiller,  Werlce,  Deutsche  Terlags  Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  Lectures 
in  German  on  German  literature  and  the  life  of  Schiller.  The  students  present  sum- 
maries in  German  of  the  texts  read  and  oral  discussions  of  assigned  topics. 

This  course  presupposes  a systematic  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  the  ability  to 
converse. 

44.  Goethe.  Assistant  Professor  Newport. 

Three  times  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Goethe,  Werke,  Deutsche  Terlags  Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  A careful  study  of  Goethe’s 
works.  Course  44  presupposes  a systematic  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  the  ability 
to  converse  readily.  The  students  present  summaries  in  German  of  the  texts  read 
and  oral  discussions  of  assigned  topics. 

45.  Middle  High  German.  Professor  Battin. 

Three  hours  a week,  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Middle  High  German;  Wright,  Primer;  Grammars,  Weinhold,  2te  aufl.,  Paul, 
5te  aufl.;  Nibelungenlied  (ed.  Zarncke).  This  course  and  Courses  46,  47,  48  are 
conducted  in  German  and  are  primarily  for  those  making  a major  in  German. 

46.  Goethe’s  Faust.  Assistant  Professor  Newport. 

Three  hours,  one  semester. 

47.  Exhaustive  Study  of  Some  Author.  Professor  Battin,  Assistant  Pro- 

fessor Newport,  and  Miss  Weissbraun. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester. 

Lessing — offered  in  1915-16. 

For  students  majoring  in  German. 

48.  The  German  Novel.  Professor  Battin. 

Three  hours  a week,  one  semester. 
History  and  development  of  the  German  novel,  with  extensive  reading  and  the 
presentation  of  theses  and  discussions. 

49.  Scientific  German.  Assistant  Professor  Newport. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Brandt  and  Hay,  Scientific  German. 

Prerequisite,  Course  42. 

50.  Advanced  Scientific  German.  Professor  Battin. 

Two  hours  a week,  one  semester. 

Schwegler,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic ; Humboldt,  Ansichten  der  Natur. 
Prerequisite,  Course  49. 

51.  Outline  Course  in  German  Literature.  Assistant  Professor  Newport. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
This  course  aims  to  give  a clear  conception  of  the  historical  development  of  German 
literature.  Prerequisites  are  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  accurately  and  to  compre- 
hend lectures  in  German. 
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52.  Eicliard  Wagner.  Professor  Battin. 
Wagner,  Leben  und  Werke. 


Three  hours  a week,  first  semester. 


53.  Geschichte  des  deutsehen  Yolks.  Professor  Battin. 

Two  hours  a week,  each  semester. 

David  Mueller,  Geschichte  des  deutsehen  Yolks. 


54.  Teachers’  Course.  Professor  Battin. 

Twice  a week,  second  semester. 

55.  The  German  Drama  in  the  ' Nineteenth  Century.  Assistant  Professor 

Newport. 

Three  hours  a week,  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916T7. 
Development  of  the  drama  in  Germany  from  Kleist  to  the  present  day.  Extensive 
reading  and  the  presentation  of  theses  and  discussions. 

56.  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Professor  Battin. 

Three  hours  a week,  second  semester. 

A general  survey  with  extensive  reading. 


57.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Miss  Weissbraun. 

Two  hours  a week,  second  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
This  course  is  conducted  mainly  in  German.  The  work  is  based  on  selected  texts 
and  drill  is  also  given  in  writing  German  themes  and  letters. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  43. 


58,  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Miss  Weiss- 
braun. 


One  hour  a week,  secoond  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
This  course  is  intended  for  the  rapid  reading  and  committing  to  memory  of  the  best 
German  lyrics  of  the  period  covered. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  43. 


The  Deutsche)'  Verein  meets  occasionally  for  lectures,  conver- 
sation, ancl  social  enjoyment. 

International  Correspondence:  Students  who  desire  it  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on,  under  direction,  correspondence  with 
students  in  German  Institutions. 

Facilities  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  of  especial  value  to  work 
in  the  Department  of  German  are  as  follows : the  general  and 
special  libraries  of  Swarthmore  College,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr,  Dresel  Institute,  Philadelphia 
Public  Library ; Germanic  collections  of  the  museums  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Drexel  Institute,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum ; 
services  in  German  at  several  churches ; several  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers ; lectures  at  the  German  Society. 
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Greek  and  Latin 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Walter  Dennison.  Henrietta  Josephine  Meeteer  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Allen  B.  West  is  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  primarily  to  create  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  to 
trace  their  influence  upon  modern  thought  and  letters;  attention 
is  given  to  the  political  institutions  of  both  Greece  and  Rome 
and  their  survival  in  present  times,  to  philosophy  and  religion, 
to  private  and  social  life,  and  to  art  and  architecture  as  exem- 
plified by  existing  remains  in  sculpture  and  painting  and  in  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings.  Use  is  made  of  illustrative  material 
belonging  to  the  College,  and  of  the  collections  in  the  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia.  In  connection  with  Courses  70  and  76 
a visit  is  made  each  year  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Courses  61  and  62  in  Greek  and 
71  in  Latin,  which  are  provided  for  those  who,  previous  to  en- 
tering college,  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  preparatory 
work  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  courses. 

Students  who  enter  College  with  four  years  of  Latin  will  elect 
Course  72;  those  who  enter  with  two  or  three  years  of  Greek 
will  elect  Course  64. 

The  attention  of  all  students  is  called  to  Course  69c  in  the 
History  of  Greek  Literature,  to  Course  70  in  the  Art  of  the 
Greeks,  to  Course  73c  in  Roman  Literature  in  English,  and  to 
Course  76  in  the  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome; 
for  these  courses  a knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  not  required. 

A Teachers’  Course  in  Latin  (78)  is  offered  for  Seniors  who 
expect  to  take  positions  as  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  public 
and  preparatory  schools.  Those  who  elect  this  course  must  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  senior  year  have  pursued  at  least  Courses  72a, 
72b,  73a,  73b,  73c,  75,  and  76;  the  head  of  the  department  will 
recommend  as  teachers  of  Latin  only  those  who  have  completed 
these  courses  satisfactorily.  Such  students  are  expected  also  to 
take  at  least  Course  61  in  Greek. 

A Freshman  Scholarship  Prize  in  Latin  is  awarded  to  the 
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student  who  passes  the  best  competitive  examination  in  the  Latin 
comprised  in  the  average  four  years  ’ course  in  the  high  school ; 
this  examination  is  open  to  the  Freshman  members  of  Course  72. 

Students  desiring  detailed  information  concerning  the  courses 
in  Greek  and  Latin  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  instructors. 

GREEK 

61.  Beginners’  Course.  Grammar;  reading  of  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I. 

Professor  Dennison. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  provided  for  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school. 

62.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  II-IV.  Assistant  Professor  Meeteer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A continuation  of  Course  61.  Students  who  complete  this  course  are  admitted  in  the 
second  semester  to  Course  63. 

63.  Homer,  Odyssey.  Assistant  Professor  Meeteer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
The  earlier  books  will  be  read  entire  and  portions  of  the  later  books. 

64.  (a)  Greek  tragedy,  rEschylus,  Eumenides ; Sophocles,  Philoctetes ; Eurip- 

ides, Troades.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Greek 
theatre.  Assistant  Professor  Meeteer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Students  who  enter  college  with  at  least  two  years  of  Greek  elect  this  course. 
[The  following  works  will  be  read  in  1916-17:  zEschylus,  Prometheus;  Sophocles, 
Antigone;  Euripides,  Alcestis.] 

64.  (h)  Selected  Dialogues  of  Plato,  including  the  Crito,  Apology,  and 

Phcedo.  Lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  the  various  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Assistant  Professor  Meeteer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 

65.  (a)  Historical  Prose;  selected  hooks  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides; 

some  account  of  the  early  Greek  historians.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

65.  (b)  Theocritus  and  Bucolic  Poetry.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

66.  (a)  Demosthenes  and  the  Attic  Orators.  Mr.  West. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

66.  (6)  Selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

68.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Assistant  Professor  Meeteer. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  facility  in  the  writing  of  simple  Greek  prose. 
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69.  (a)  Modern  Greek;  current  periodicals.  Mr.  West. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
Elective  for  students  who  have  spent  three  or  more  years  in  the  study  of  classical 
Greek. 

69.  (h)  The  New  Testament.  Mr.  West. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek  will  be  pointed  out.  The  class  will  read 
from  a “harmony”  of  the  gospels,  and  will  study  selections  from  the  epistles  descriptive 
of  the  primitive  church. 

69.  (c)  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Mr.  West. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Greek  literature  in  its  various  forms — ■ 
the  epic,  comedy,  tragedy,  the  lyric,  history,  philosophic  writing,  pastoral  poetry,  etc. 
No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  suggestive  value, 
especially  to  advanced  students  in  the  modern  languages  and  literatures. 

70.  The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A course  of  lectures  giving  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments  of  Greek 
art,  especially  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting;  the  purpose  of  the  course,  in 
part,  is  to  give  some  preparation  for  future  visits  to  the  great  museum  collections  of 
Europe  and  America.  A knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required.  Open  to  all  students 
except  Freshmen.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years  only. 

LATIN 

71.  Preparatory  Latin.  Mr.  West. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  arranged  for  those  who  enter  college  with  either  two  or  three  years 
only  of  preparatory  Latin,  and  who  therefore  cannot  at  once  enter  the  regular  Fresh- 
man course.  Selections  from  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  will  be  read,  as  the  needs  of 
the  class  require.  Students  who  desire  to  take  this  course  are  requested  to  consult 
with  the  instructor  in  charge  as  early  as  possible. 

72.  (a)  Cicero,  Essay  On  Friendship ; miscellaneous  selections;  exercises  in 

Latin  writing.  Professor  Dennison. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
See  note  under  Course  72  6. 

72.  (b)  Livy,  Book  I,  and  selections  from  Books  II-X;  Plautus,  Menaechmi. 

Professor  Dennison. 

Three  hours  a week  (hiring  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Courses  72  a and  72  b form  the  regular  Freshman  elective. 

73.  (a)  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  studies  in  the  private  and  social  life  of 

the  Romans.  Professor  Dennison. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
See  note  under  Course  73  c. 

73.  ( b ) Tacitus,  Germania,  and  Agricola.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
See  note  under  Course  73  c. 
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73.  (c)  Roman  Literature  in  English.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Elective  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Mr.  "West. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
For  this  course  a knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required. 

Courses  73  a,  73  h,  and  73  c,  form  the  regular  Sophomore  elective. 

74.  (a)  Catullus  and  selections  from  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid ; studies 

in  the  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  of  Rome.  Mr.  West. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

74.  (6)  Selected  Letters  of  Seneca;  the  Latin  Fathers;  Christian  Hymns; 

the  philosophic  and  religious  faiths  of  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Mr.  West. 
Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

74.  (c)  Roman  Satire.  Mr.  West. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  origin  of  satire  and  the  fragments  from  the  early  satirists.  Representative 
selections  from  Horace  and  Persius.  Analysis  of  the  best  satires  of  Juvenal  and 
comparison  with  other  sources  for  the  moral  life  of  Rome  in  the  second  century. 

74.  (d)  The  Earlier  Roman  Emperors.  Mr.  West. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
Biographical  and  historical  studies  based  upon  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and 
Tacitus,  Annals.  While  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  imperial 
form  of  government,  the  main  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  characters  of  the  emperors 
and  the  statesmen  of  the  first  century. 

75.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Opportunity  is  afforded  in  this  course  for  constant  practice  in  writing  and  speaking 
Latin.  Some  attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  refinements  of  Latin  style. 

76.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
Lectures  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon,  and  assigned  readings.  The  different 
departments  of  Roman  art  will  be  treated  briefly,  both  independently  and  in  their 
relation  to  Greek  and  to  modern  art;  in  particular  the  appearance  of  the  ancient 
city  will  be  discussed  and  the  extant  monuments  described.  No  knowledge  of  Latin 
is  required  for  this  course;  it  is  hoped  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  expect 
some  time  to  visit  Rome.  Open  to  all  studrnts  except  Freshmen.  This  course  is  given 
in  alternate  years  only. 

77.  (a)  Martial  and  Petronius.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

77.  (h)  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

77.  (c)  The  Letters  of  Cicero.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

78.  Teachers’  Course.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Lectures  and  reports  upon  the  text  of  Cmsar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  other  Latin  authors 
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commonly  read  in  the  preparatory  schools.  For  admission  to  the  course  see  the 
introductory  announcement  above  (p.  94). 

79.  Latin  Sight  Reading.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit.  Offered  annually. 
The  work  of  this  course  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  classroom  and  requires 
no  outside  preparation  except  for  an  occasional  report  upon  the  life  and  works  of  the 
author  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  will  be  read  in  1915-16,  selec- 
tions from  the  Latin  Drama  in  1916-17.  Sight  reading  tends  to  make  the  student  rely 
upon  his  own  memory  and  ingenuity  rather  than  upon  lexicon  and  grammar,  thereby 
making  the  study  of  the  language  more  natural  and  less  difficult. 

90.  The  History  of  Greece.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
supplemented  by  Fling’s  Source  iBook  of  Greek  History  and  by  other  illustrative 
source  material. 

91.  The  History  of  Rome.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  history  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Barbaric 
Invasions,  supplemented  by  Munro’s  Source  Book  of  Roman  History  and  by  selected 
passages  from  Roman  historians. 


Public  Speaking 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Paul  M.  Pearson.  Philip  M.  Hicks  is  Instructor,  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Oliver  is  Assistant. 

The  work  in  this  department  falls  along  two  lines.  The  aim 
is  primarily  to  develop  and  train  the  voice  to  be  an  efficient  in- 
strument in  self  expression  and  the  interpretation  of  literature. 

The  department  also  endeavors  to  give  thorough  training  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  effective  public  speaking;  to  de- 
velop poise,  confidence,  and  the  clearness  of  thought  and  utter- 
ance, indispensable  to  the  man  whose  success  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  deal  with  his  fellow  men,  whether  his  field  of  activity 
be  professional,  technical,  or  in  the  business  world. 

In  line  with  the  belief  that  frequent  practice  in  speaking  is  the 
requisite  for  successful  results,  the  work  in  practical  public 
speaking  has  been  arranged  in  one  hour  courses  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  desire  to  carry  work  in  the  department  through- 
out the  college  course. 

81.  Declamation.  Professor  Pearson,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Miss  Oliver. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquire  purity,  flpxibility,  and  strength  of  voice,  and  an 
easy,  natural  manner  in  reading  the  different  forms  of  literature.  Students  are 
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required  to  commit  selected  passages,  which  they  recite  before  the  class.  Cummock, 
Choice  Readings.  The  classes  are  organized  in  small  sections,  so  that  the  students  may 
have  the  personal  criticism  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  conferences  with  students  are 
given. 

82.  Advanced  Declamation.  Professor  Pearson. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  complete  studies  not  fully  developed  in  other  courses  of 
the  department,  and  to  give  specital  training  in  story  telling  and  in  interpreting  the 
modern  drama.  Prerequisite  Courses  81  and  84  or  86. 

83.  Teachers  ’ Course  in  Public  Speaking  and  Beading. 

One  hour  a week  during  one  semester. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  students  how  to  become  teachers  of  reading. 
Among  the  fundamental  topics  taken  up  are:  Articulation,  Pronunciation,  and  Voice 
Control,  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Observation,  and  practice  teaching. 

84.  Interpretation.  Professor  Pearson. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquire  the  best  possible  expression  of  the  literature 
studied.  After  learning  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  of  his  time,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  his  writing  such  expression  as  will  reveal  the  thought  and  emotion  for  which 
the  words  are  but  signs.  The  course  covers  the  field  of  American  literature,  one 
writer  being  studied  each  week.  Vincent,  American  Literature  Masters.  Prerequisite, 
Course  81. 

85.  Special  Declamation.  Miss  Oliver. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Students  meet  the  instructor  for  private  lessons  at  hours  agreed  upon.  Each  student 
taking  the  course  is  required  to  give  public  recitals  during  the  year.  Course  open  only 
to  those  who  major  in  Public  Speaking. 

86.  Sliakspere.  Professor  Pearson. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
Several  plays  of  Shakspere  are  read  during  the  year ; assigned  passages  arc- 
committed  and  recited.  Prerequisite,  Course  81. 

87.  History  of  Oratory.  Mr.  Hicks. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  every  other  year. 

Offered  in  1915-16. 

A survey  of  the  development  and  practice  of  the  art  of  Public  Speaking,  including 
the  lives  of  the  great  masters  of  oratory,  presented  in  lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
supplemented  by  research  by  the  students. 

88.  Extempore  Speaking.  Mr.  Hicks. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  affords  weekly  practice  in  informal  speaking.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  speech  structure  and  in  outlining  and  criticizing  representative  speeches.  This 
course  is  a prerequisite  for  courses  89,  90,  and  91. 

Extemporaneous  Speaking.  Pearson  and  Hicks. 

89.  Debate.  Mr.  Hicks. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 
Fosters,  Argumentation  and  Debating,  furnishes  the  ground  work  for  the  course,  and 
the  work  takes  the  form  of  discussions  of  questions  of  current  interest.  During  a part 
of  the  year  a thorough  drill  is  given  in  parliamentary  law,  the  classes  being  conducted 
as  public  meetings  presided  over  by  the  students  in  turn. 
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90.  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking.  Mr.  Hicks. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  employment  of  the  various 
methods  of  persuasion  in  speaking.  Scott,  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  mental  imagery,  suggestion,  the  emotions,  the  crowd,  and  memory ; 
weekly  practice  in  speaking  is  continued. 

91.  Oratory.  Mr.  Hicks. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester. 

A study  of  the  requirements  of  the  more  formal  types  of  modern  oratory  based  upon 
a critical  examination  of  the  best  models  of  deliberative,  legal,  pulpit,  and  platform 
oratory.  Classroom  speeches  of  a more  formal  nature  are  required,  but  the  student 
is  at  liberty  to  follow  whatever  type  seems  most  desirable.  Ringwalt,  Modern  American 
Oratory. 


Public  Speaking  Contests  and  Prizes 

The  various  public  speaking  contests  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  College  Debate  Board,  which  consists  of  three  members  of 
the  Faculty,  and  five  students,  elected  annually.  The  public 
speaking  events  are  designed  to  bring  out  the  ability  of  the  stu- 
dents and  to  encourage  college  spirit.  Besides  having  the  honor 
of  representing  the  College  in  a number  of  important  inter- 
collegiate events,  the  students  compete  for  prizes  in  the  various 
contests. 

An  annual  oratorical  contest,  open  to  all  students,  is  held  in 
February.  The  student  winning  first  place  represents  the  Col- 
lege in  the  Pennsylvania  Oratorical  Union  contest,  in  which 
Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Ursinus,  Muhlenberg,  and  Franklin  and 
Marshall  are  competitiors. 

Pennsylvania  Debating  League.  Through  the  initiative  of 
Swarthmore  College,  a debating  league  was  organized  in  1903 
between  Swarthmore,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Dickinson,  and 
State  Colleges.  The  plan  of  the  intercollegiate  debate  is  that  of 
the  round-robin.  Each  college  prepares  two  teams,  one  on  the 
affirmative  and  one  on  the  negative  of  the  question,  which  is  de- 
bated. At  Swarthmore  there  is  a trial  debate  among  the  stu- 
dents to  determine  the  teams  for  this  debate.  All  debates  are 
held  the  first  Friday  in  March.  The  negative  teams  remain  at 
home,  and  the  affirmative  teams  go  to  the  college  fixed  on  the 
schedule. 

The  President’s  Prize  is  contested  in  debate  by  representatives 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  Classes.  The  student  presenting 
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the  best  debate  is  awarded  a gold  medal  offered  by  the  President 
of  the  College. 

The  Delta  Epsilon  Prize  of  $25  is  competed  for  in  the  college 
oratorical  contest.  The  sum  of  $500  has  been  given  to  the  Col- 
lege by  Owen  Moon,  Jr.,  Class  of  1894,  the  interest  from  which 
is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Ella  Frances  Bunting  Prize  in  Extemporaneous  Speak- 
ing. By  a gift  of  $1,000,  E.  M.  Bunting  of  New  York,  makes 
permanent  the  prizes  that  have  hitherto  been  provided  annually 
for  this  purpose.  Two  prizes  of  $25  each  are  offered,  one  con- 
tested for  by  the  young  men  and  one  by  the  young  rvomen. 

Declamation  Contest  for  the  Wm.  W.  Cocks  prizes  of  $50. 
Contestants  for  these  prizes  must  have  completed  two  courses  in 
Public  Speaking  and  one  in  English;  the  six  students  having 
the  highest  marks  in  these  courses  are  chosen  to  compete. 

Potter  Prize  Speaking.  Three  cash  prizes,  $12,  $8,  and  $5. 
Competition  open  to  all  students  of  the  College.  Twenty-four 
hours  before  the  time  announced  for  the  contest  the  question  for 
debate  is  announced,  and  the  contestants  are  required  to  draw  for 
sides.  Each  speaker  is  required  to  make  a brief  opening  speech, 
and  a second  longer  speech  in  answer  to  the  arguments  presented 
by  his  opponents.  The  prizes  are  given  by  Justice  W.  P.  Potter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Swartlunore  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  the  national 
society  for  the  promotion  of  sincere  and  effective  public  speak- 
ing, chooses  its  members  each  spring  from  the  Junior  Class. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Prizes  in  oratory  are  open  to  competition 
among  preparatory  schools.  The  contest  is  held  at  the  College 
annually. 


History  and  International  Relations 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  'William  I.  Hull.  Allen  B.  West,  Instructor  in  Greek 
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and  Latin,  conducts  Courses  90  and  91.  Ethel  Burnett  is  As- 
sistant. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  means  of  classroom  lectures  and 
library  work,  which  are  coordinated  by  the  students  in  written 
outlines  and  reports.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  afford 
training  in  the  discriminating  use  of  historical  materials ; to 
cultivate  the  historical  habit  of  mind;  and  to  develop  a knowledge 
of  European,  English  and  United  States  history,  as  a whole,  to- 
gether with  a more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  great  epochs, 
institutions,  and  personages  in  the  history  of  western  civilization. 
Each  of  the  various  threads  of  the  historic  story  is  followed  con- 
secutively, and  especial  stress  is  laid  on  biography,  a careful  study 
of  the  life-work  of  twenty-four  great  social  leaders  being  included 
within  the  courses. 

International  relations  are  emphasized  throughout  all  the 
courses  in  history,  and  four  courses  are  devoted  to  a study  of  the 
development  of  international  relations  and  the  laws  governing 
them,  particularly  as  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the  two  Hague 
Conferences. 

Twelve  course  are  offered,  six  each  year,  four  of  them  being 
devoted  to  European  History,  and  two  each  to  English  History, 
American  History,  Modern  International  Relations,  and  Inter- 
national Law. 


90.  The  History  of  Greece.  Mr.  West. 

Two  tiours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16 
The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
is  supplemented  by  Fling’s  Source  Book  of  Greek  History,  and  by  other  carefully 
selected  illustrative  source  material. 

91.  The  History  of  Rome.  Mr.  West. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1914-15. 
The  history  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Barbarian 
Invasions,  is  supplemented  by  Munro’s  Source  Book  of  Roman  History  and  by  selected 
passages  from  Roman  historians. 

92.  The  History  of  France.  Miss  Burnett. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
A consecutive  history  of  the  French  people,  from  the  time  of  the  Barbarian  In- 
vasions to  the  present,  with  a biographical  study  of  Charlemagne,  Joan  of  Arc,  Coligny, 
Robespierre,  and  Napoleon. 

93.  The  History  of  Germany. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1914-15. 
A consecutive  history  of  the  German  people,  from  the  time  of  the  Barbarian  In- 
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vasions  to  the  present,  with  a biographical  study  of  Luther,  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Bismarck. 

94.  (a)  The  History  of  England  (to  1603).  Professor  Hull. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16.. 
England  to  the  end  of  the  Tudor  Period,  with  a biographical  study  of  Alfred,  Henry 
II,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

94.  (&)  The  History  of  England  (from  1603).  Professor  Hull. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
England  from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  Period,  with  a biographical  study  of 
Cromwell,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Gladstone. 

95.  (a)  The  History  of  the  United  States  (to  1783).  Professor  Hull. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  United  States  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  with  a biographical  study  of 
Franklin  and  Washington. 

95.  (5)  The  History  of  the  United  States  (from  1783).  Professor  Hull. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  Critical  Period,  with  a biographical 
study  of  Washington,  Clay,  and  Lincoln. 

96.  (a)  Modern  International  Eelations  (Europe).  Professor  Hull. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  historic  background  of  the  Great  War,  together  with  its  immediate  causes  and 
significance. 

96.  (6)  Modern  International  Eelations  (America).  Professor  Hull. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A history  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  Repub- 
lics, with  a special  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  proposed 
solutions. 

97.  (a)  International  Law  (The  Law  of  Peace).  Professor  Hull. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  essentials  of  the  international  law  of  peace,  with  a careful  study  of  the  con- 
structive programme  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences. 

97.  (i>)  International  Law  (The  Law  of  War  and  Neutrality).  Professor 
Hull. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  essentials  of  the  international  law  of  war  and  neutrality,  particularly  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  two  Hague  Conferences  and  in  the  warfare  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 


The  work  in  this  department  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
books  and  other  eolleetions  in  the  following  Philadelphia  libraries 
and  museums : The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Locust  and 
Thirteenth  Streets,  which  possesses  an  admirable  collection  of 
material  relating  to  Pennsylvania  and  American  Colonial  His- 
tory; the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Library  and  Archgeo- 
logical  Museum,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  which  are 
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especially  rich  in  materials  relating  to  modern  and  classical  Euro- 
pean History.  The  department  itself  is  building  up  as  rapidly 
as  possible  a collection  of  books  and  documents  relating  to  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy. 

Political  Science 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Robert  C.  Brooks. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  courses  offered  in  political  science 
is  to  prepare  students  for  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship. 
To  this  end  an  effort  is  made  to  interpret  the  political  life  and 
movements  of  our  time  in  city,  state,  and  nation.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  criticisms  of  existing  institutions  and  pro- 
posals for  their  reform.  Governments  and  parties  in  the  lead- 
ing foreign  nations  of  the  world  are  considered  not  only  because 
of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  also  for  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions they  may  yield  for  the  solution  of  our  American  problems. 

Though  the  courses  in  political  science  are  primarily  to  pro- 
duce intelligent  and  effective  citizenship,  they  should  also  prove 
more  immediately  helpful  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  politics, 
law,  public  service,  journalism,  business,  or  the  teaching  of  civics. 
Students  who  expect  to  devote  themselves  to  advanced  study  and 
research  in  political  science  should  be  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  such  work  in  the  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  this 
department. 

Unsupported  by  collateral  study  in  economics  and  history  much 
of  the  significance  of  political  science  will  be  lost.  Psychology, 
philosophy,  and  pedagogy  are  also  valuable  aids.  A reading 
knowledge  of  German  or  French  should  be  acquired  as  soon  as 
possible  by  students  of  political  science,  and  both  of  these  are 
essential  for  graduate  study  in  this  field.  Training  in  English 
and  public  speaking  are  highly  desirable. 

Changes  in  advanced  courses  to  be  made  from  year  to  year 
will  enable  students  to  take  more  work  in  political  science  than 
is  here  scheduled. 

101.  American  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems.  Professor  Brooks. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 

A study  of  the  growth,  organization,  aims,  and  methods  of  political  parties  in  the 
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United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  primary  and  convention  system, 
financing  of  parties,  and  the  charges  of  corruption  in  American  politics  and  life. 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen. 

102.  American  Federal  Government.  Professor  Brooks. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Designed  as  a continuation  of  Course  101,  hut  may  he 
elected  separately. 

Open  to  all  students,  except  Freshmen. 

103.  Government  and  Parties  in  England  and  Continental  Europe.  Pro- 

fessor Brooks. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
An  outline  study  of  the  framework  of  government  and  the  organization,  methods, 
and  aims  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  documents  of  the  countries 
studied  and  to  the  more  accessible  sources  of  official  information  regarding  them. 
Wherever  possible,  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  political  institutions  and  prob- 
lems of  the  countries  studied  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

Open  to  all  students. 

104.  Municipal  Government  in  England  and  Continental  Europe.  Professor 

Brooks. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A study  of  municipal  government  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  discovering  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  city  government 
in  the  United  States.  Special  financial  and  social  problems  of  city  life,  such  as 
municipal  ownership,  taxation  of  unearned  increment,  the  drift  of  population  to  urban 
centers,  the  housing  problem,  sanitation,  and  provision  of  facilities  for  recreation  are 
also  discussed. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  101,  102,  or  103,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of  these. 

105.  Municipal  Government  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Brooks. 

Two  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A somewhat  detailed  study  of  municipal  organization  and  functions  in  the  United 
States.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Reform  propo- 
sals, such  as  the  commission  plan,  the  city  manager  plan,  short  ballot,  and  the  work 
of  bureaus  of  municipal  research  will  be  discussed. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  101,  102,  or  103,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of  these. 

106.  American  State  Government  and  Experimental  Legislation.  Professor 

Brooks. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
A study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  state  government  in  the  United  States, 
with  particular  reference  to  Pennsylvania.  The  legislative  branch  will  be  given 
special  attention  in  this  course  for  the  present,  and  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the 
class  will  consist  in  experimental  legislation,  i.  e.,  the  drafting,  discussion,  and  voting 
of  bills  upon  topics  of  current  interest. 

Prerequisites,  Course  101,  102,  or  103  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of  these. 

107.  History  of  Political  Ideas.  Professor  Brooks. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A study  of  the  development  of  political  thought.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  a series  of  lectures  on  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  political 
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ideas,  students  being  assigned  collateral  reading  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  St. 
Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante,  and  others.  Political  philosophers  of  later  date 
are  studied  principally  from  their  writings,  particular  attention  being  given  to 
Macliiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Burke,  Bentham,  Mill, 
Maine,  and  Seeley. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

108.  Recent  American  Political  Thought.  Professor  Brooks. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A study  of  the  writings  of  the  more  notable  recent  commentators  upon  American 
political  life  and  ideals  with  particular  reference  to  the  probable  large  developments 
of  the  immediate  future. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


Economics 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Louis  N.  Robinson.*  Leonard  B.  Krueger  is  Acting- 
Instructor. 

Good  citizenship  implies  intelligent  citizenship.  The  broadest 
purpose  of  college  instruction  in  Economics  is  to  contribute  to 
the  former  by  the  cultivation  of  the  latter.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  study  of  Economies  should  appeal  to  all  students,  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  await  them  all.  In  a narrower  way, 
work  in  Economics  should  prove  useful  to  those  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  law,  business,  journalism,  philanthropy,  or 
the  public  service.  Finally,  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
investigation  or  teaching  in  this  field,  college  instruction,  with 
its  closer  personal  relation  between  student  and  teacher,  should 
provide  suitable  preparation  for  graduate  study  and  research 
in  larger  institutions. 

Collateral  work  in  Political  Science,  History,  German,  and 
French  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  who  intend  to  devote 
much  time  to  Economics.  A knowledge  of  general  biological 
theory,  of  psychology,  and  of  philosophy  would  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  work  done  in  this  department.  No  credit  will  be 
given  in  courses  which  run  throughout  the  year,  unless  the  work 
of  the  entire  year  is  taken. 

The  advanced  courses  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  thus 
enabling  students  to  take  more  work  in  the  department  than  is 
here  scheduled. 


* During  1915-16  Professor  Robinson  gives  only  part  of  his  time  to  class  work. 
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111.  Principles  of  Economics.  Mr.  Krueger. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  economics;  the  second  part  deals  with  the  application  of  these  laws  to  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  tariff,  taxation,  currency, 
trusts,  trade  unions,  strikes,  socialism,  and  the  railroads. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen  except  to  those  majoring  in  Economics. 

112.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  Professor  Robinson. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (a)  a study  of  the  prin- 

ciples of  money,  credit  and  banking;  (b)  a study  of  the  exemplification  of  those 
principles  in,  the  monetary  and  banking  history  of  certain  countries;  (c)  a study  of 
present-day  currency  and  banking  problems  in  the  United  States.  As  a supplement 
to  the  classroom  work,  visits  will  be  made  to  the  mint  and  to  banking  institutions  in 
Philadelphia. 

Prerequisite,  Course  111  or  its  equivalent. 


113.  Public  Finance.  Professor  Robinson. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
The  subject-matter  of  this  course  will  be  the  nature  of  governmental  wants,  public 
expenditures,  budgets,  and  budgetary  legislation,  the  development  of  tax  systems,  the 
different  kinds  of  taxes,  the  theory  of  incidence,  the  problem  of  equity,  practical  ideals 
for  a tax  system  in  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  and  extent  of  public  debts. 
Prerequisite,  Course  111  or  its  equivalent. 

114.  Organization,  Management,  and  Problems  of  Business.  Mr.  Krueger. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
A discussion  of  the  main  features  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  transporta- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  government.  The  historical  development,  the 
changes  in  structure,  the  organizing,  the  financing,  the  management,  the  economic 
and  social  problems  are  considered  in  detail. 

Open  to  all  students. 

115.  Criminology.  Professor  Robinson. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Three  general  subjects  are  treated  in  this  course.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the 
theory  and  data  of  criminality.  The  second  subject  deals  with  criminal  law  and 
criminal  procedure.  The  third  relates  to  penology.  Visits  are  made  to  the  various 
penql  and  reformatory  institutions  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

Open  to  all  students. 

116.  Modern  Philanthropy.  Professor  Robinson. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
The  large  public  questions  involved  in  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  in  the  care 
of  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  and  other  dependents.  Visits  are  made  to  represen- 
tative institutions  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

117.  Resources  and  Industries.  Mr.  Krueger. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  mineral,  water,  forest,  and  land  resources  of 
the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  their  conservation.  Following  this  the 
principal  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  will  be 
studied  and  discussed.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  main  continental  and 
oceanic  routes  of  travel. 

Open  to  all  students. 
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118.  Socialism.  Professor  Robinson. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
Attention  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  the  various  forms  of  socialistic  theory. 
Its  main  object,  however,  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of  the  Socialist  movement  and 
the  organization  of  Socialistic  parties,  to  measure  the  present  strength  of  the  move- 
ment and  to  examine  its  methods  and  aims. 

119.  Tlie  Labor  Problem.  Professor  Robinson. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A study  of  the  history,  activities,  and  structure  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  economic  and  political  theories  upon  them. 


The  location  of  Swarthmore  enables  her  students  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  many  valuable  opportunities  for  study  afforded  by 
Philadelphia  collections  and  institutions.  The  library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  contains  collections  aggregating 
22,000  volumes  for  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  particularly  the  Colwell  Col- 
lection of  7,000  volumes,  and  the  Cary  Collection  of  3,000 
pamphlets.  The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  contains  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  collections  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  and  a library  on  commercial  topics.  As  a great  center 
of  manufacturing,  commercial  and  banking  activities,  Philadel- 
phia enables  the  student  to  deal  with  many  economic  questions 
on  the  ground.  Her  widely  known  philanthropic  institutions 
are  similarly  available  for  sociological  investigation. 


Law 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  joint  direction 
of  T.  Walter  Gilkyson  and  Howard  Cooper  Johnson,  Instructors 
in  Law. 

The  courses  in  law  are  designed  to  give  to  the  student  an  in- 
sight into  legal  reasoning  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental legal  relations  which  govern  our  society.  It  is  expected 
that  these  courses  will  serve  as  a helpful  introduction  to  pro- 
fessional study  for  those  who  aim  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
life  of  the  lawyer;  that  those  students  who  desire  to  equip  them- 
selves for  active  business  life,  will  be  aided  by  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  commercial  life ; 
and  that  all  will  find  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  science  of 
the  law  a broadening  influence  that  will  tend  to  general  culture. 
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125.  Law  and  Social  Progress.  Mr.  Gilkyson. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  relation  between  law  and  modern 
social  and  economic  conditions.  The  student  will  first  become  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  crimes,  torts,  private,  and  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions, and  will  later  work  out  the  relation  between  these  principles  and  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  modern  society.  The  influence  of  modern  theories  of 
economics  and  sociology  upon  the  law,  and  the  development  of  legal  principles,  both 
through  statute  and  decision,  in  response  to  such  influence,  will  then  be  carefully 
analyzed.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  this  course  through  lecture  work  and  assigned 
reading. 

126.  Contracts.  Mr.  Johnson. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

This  course  is  based  on  Sullivan’s  Business  Law,  and  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a working  knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts  and  negotiable  instruments. 
Classroom  discussion  of  cases  illustrating  the  principles  underlying  the  law  covering 
these  topics  is  the  chief  work,  but  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  new  laws, 
state  or  national,  of  vital  interest. 

128.  Law  of  Association.  Mr.  Johnson. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

A general  survey  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  corporations  and  the  principles  of 
partnerships  and  agency  will  be  covered  by  classroom  discussion  and  reading  in 
Sullivan’s  Business  Law.  The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management 
and  issuance  of  securities  by  and  the  financial  plans  of  corporation  will  receive  at- 
tention. 

129.  Modern  Labor  Legislation.  Mr.  Gilkyson. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1915-16. 

An  analysis  of  the  common  law  principles  which  govern  the  relationship  of  Master 
and  Servant  and  a study  of  the  recent  labor  legislation  and  the  changes  and  modifica- 
tions it  has  made  in  the  Common  Law. 


130.  Decedent’s  Estates.  Mr.  Johnson. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  in  1917-18. 
The  ground  here  covered  will  include  a study  of  the  Intestate  Law,  the  making 
and  interpretation  of  wills  and  the  practical  duties  incident  to  the  position  of  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  trustee,  or  guardian. 


History  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Jesse  H.  Holmes. 

The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  give  the  student  an  introduction 
to  the  principal  religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  the  world, 
together  with  a study  more  in  detail  of  a few  of  them.  The 
courses  offered  as  electives  cover  three  years.  All  students  are 
required  to  take  a course  of  three  hours  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

The  work  will  be  varied  by  lectures,  recitations  and  prepara- 
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tion  of  special  themes.  Several  hundreds  of  lantern  slides  illus- 
trating various  phases  of  the  subject-matter  are  available,  as  are 
also  charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  a carefully  selected  library. 

Special  work  may  be  arranged  for  students  desiring  to  make 
preparation  for  effective  Sunday-school  teaching.  This  will  be 
partly  in  regular  classes  dealing  with  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
history  of  religions,  ethics,  sociology,  psychology,  and  educa- 
tional methods,  and  partly  in  classes  arranged  for  the  special 
needs  of  students  making  application.  It  is  possible  to  ar- 
range for  work  of  this  character  covering  short  periods,  such  as 
two  or  three  months. 

131.  Bible  Study.  Professor  Holmes. 

Two  hours  a weeJc  in  first  semester,  one  hour  a week  in  second  semester.  Offered 
in  1916-17. 

Intended  to  give  such  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  its  origin,  contents,  and 
qualities  as  literature,  as  should  be  possessed  by  all  intelligent  people.  The  work 
of  the  student  will  consist  largely  of  indicated  readings  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Kent,  Historical  Bible,  will  be  used  as  a supplementary  textbook. 

The  Class  work  will  include  lectures,  recitations,  study  of  maps,  pictures,  etc. 

132.  History  of  Beligion.  Professor  Holmes. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A brief  study  of  the  principal  religious  systems  of  the  world.  Menzies,  History  of 
Beligion , is  followed  as  textbook,  but  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  carried 
on  in  the  library. 

133.  The  Beligion  of  the  Hebrews.  Professor  Holmes. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A study  of  the  Hebrew  people,  their  social  and  religious  customs,  their  prophets 
and  their  literature.  It  is  based  upon  the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Kent,  Historical  Bible,  being  also  used.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  attention  is 
given  to  the  origin  of  the  Semites  and  their  early  movements,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
other  allied  topics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  131,  and  to  others  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  instructor,  can  profitably  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class. 

134.  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus.  Professor  Holmes. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  secoond  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 
A study  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious  conditions  prevailing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  followed  by  the  life,  work,  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the 
Apostolic  age  of  the  Christian  Church.  Stevens  and  Burton,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with 
Pfleiderer,  Christian  Origins,  are  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  131,  and  to  others  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  instructor,  can  profitably  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class. 

135.  History  of  Christianity.  Professor  Holmes. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916  17. 
A study  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrines.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
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history  of  various  Christian  sects.  Allen,  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  Pfleiderer, 
Development  of  Christianity , have  been  used  as  textbooks. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  131,  and  to  others  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor,  can  profitably  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class. 


136.  Ethics.  Professor  Holmes. 

Two  hours  a week,  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

An  introduction  to  the  various  types  of  ethical  theory,  with  discussion  of  some 
applications  of  ethical  principles.  Drake,  Problems  of  Conduct  has  been  used  as  a 
textbook. 

137.  History  of  Philosophy.  Professor  Holmes. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout,  the  year.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

After  a brief  introductory  glance  at  the  early  Greek  philosophies,  especial  attention 
is  given  to  Socrates  and  to  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Some  time  is  devoted 
to  the  development  of  philosophical  systems  in  the  period  centering  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era;  the  growth,  culmination,  and  decline  of  scholasticism,  are  studied, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  modern  critical  spirit.  In  the  second  semester  the  work 
is  directed  to  the  modern  systems  beginning  with  Descartes.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  Thilly,  History  of  Philosophy,  is  used  as  a 
textbook. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

138.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Professor  Holmes. 

One  hour  a week  in  second  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

A study  of  the  more  general  present-day  theories  of  science:  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  fundamental  ideas,  the  meaning  of  natural  law,  the  theory  of  evolution 
in  the  inorganic  and  in  the  organic  world.  Russell,  First  Course  in  Philosophy  has 
been  used  as  a textbook. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  college  work  in  the  sciences. 


Some  of  the  greatest  archaeological  collections  of  the  world  are 
near  enough  to  be  made  use  of  by  Swarthmore  students,  and 
visits  to  museums,  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  frequently  possible. 
Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Achseologieal  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  remarkable  collections  illus- 
trating the  civilizations  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt;  its 
display  of  amulets,  charms,  etc.,  from  many  parts  of  the  world : 
its  Buddhist  Temple  showing  the  externals  of  worship  among 
the  people  of  India,  and  collections  of  similar  materials  from 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux,  and  many  other 
peoples. 

A Museum  of  Religions  has  been  started  at  Swarthmore,  which 
has  already  a valuable  collection  of  religious  curios  from  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  elsewhere.  Additions  to  this  collection  will  be 
welcomed. 

Mention  should  be  also  made  of  the  great  libraries  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  lecture  courses,  often  by  the  great  scholars 
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of  the  World,  at  Drexel,  Franklin,  and  Wagner  Institutes,  and 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  those  offered 
at  Swarthmore.  The  most  famous  preachers,  statesmen  and 
orators  are  frequently  to  be  heard  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents. 


Psychology  and  Education 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  assisted  by  Eloise  Vest.  Special 
Methods  Courses  for  teachers  are  given  by  Professors  H.  C. 
Hayes,  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  Benjamin  F.  Battin,  Paul  M.  Pearson, 
Walter  Dennison,  and  Assistant  Professor  Walter  Boss  Marriott. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  new  department  of  Psychology  and  Education  is  being 
organized  on  comprehensive  and  scientific  lines  around  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  thorough  preparation  through  intelligent  par- 
ticipation and  experimentation  in  school  work.  On  every  hand 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  modem  empirical  and  scientific 
points  of  view  in  psychology  and  education.  Therefore,  ex- 
perimental laboratory  courses  will  be  given  in  both  these  fields 
in  order  to  make  the  work  concrete,  definite,  and  scientific.  In 
order  to  connect  theory  and  practice,  and  to  formulate  prin- 
ciples of  education,  all  theoretical  and  historical  courses  will  be 
paralleled  by  work  in  School  Observation,  Practice  Teaching, 
and  Experimental  Education  in  contemporary  school  problems. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHING 

Observation  and  Assistant  Teaching  will  be  conducted  at  Lans- 
downe,  Chester,  Media,  Wallingford,  Kutledge,  and  a Friends’ 
school,  all  of  which  are  wdthin  a half  hour’s  ride  of  the  College. 

All  candidates  for  the  recommendation  of  the  department  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Certificate  will  be  required  to  take  Edu- 
cation 146  (Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching).  In  this 
course,  after  each  student  has  had  the  required  observation  work 
and  has  made  a series  of  lesson  plans,  he  teaches  daily  for  at 
least  thirty  consecutive  type  lessons  in  one  or  two  subjects.  He 
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is  also  visited  by  the  professor  in  charge,  whom  he  meets  regu- 
larly for  individual  conferences  and  for  class  exercises  and  dis- 
cussion. This  intensive,  systematic  training  under  careful  super- 
vision and  direction,  with  the  background  gained  in  other  courses, 
will  practically  eliminate  the  difficult  problem  of  the  “inex- 
perienced teacher.”  Superintendents  are  glad  to  find  these  stu- 
dents, and  to  accept  them  as  “experienced.” 

EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

Regular  courses  involving  laboratory  and  field  work  will  be 
given  at  the  College  during  the  coming  year,  and  special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  study  educative  processes  in  action  through 
direct  experimental  methods.  This  work  has  been  so  arranged 
that  graduate  students  and  teachers  near  the  College  may  meet 
in  class  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  to  work 
on  special  problems,  and  to  receive  special  training  in  technique. 
This  work  will  center,  in  the  main,  around  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  the  public  schools  of  the  community,  the  Williamson 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  the  Elwyn  Training  School  for 
Mentally  Defective  Children,  and  the  Glen  INI  ills  Reformatory 
at  Sleigliton  Farm. 

MORAL  EDUCATION 

In  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  History  of  Religion 
and  Philosophy,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Holmes,  the 
College  is  able  to  offer  unusual  opportunities  in  Moral  Educa- 
tion. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  work,  which  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  in  play,  gymnastics,  school  hygiene  and  medical  inspec- 
tion, with  the  double  purpose  of  giving  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  physical  development  of  school  children  and  of  giving 
materials  and  methods  for  the  student’s  future  need  as  a teacher. 

teachers’  courses 

Through  the  cooperation  of  professors  in  other  departments 
efforts  are  being  made  to  correlate  and  coordinate  all  the  work 
within  the  College  bearing  directly  on  the  preparation  of  teach- 
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ers.  During  the  coming  year  Special  Methods  Courses  will  be 
given  in  Physics,  German,  Public  Speaking,  English,  and  Latin. 
These  courses  are  for  junior  and  senior  students  who  have  the 
prerequisites  in  the  special  subjects  and  in  Education.  Some  of 
the  courses  will  be  accompanied  by  observation  and  practice 
teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

The  Teachers’  Courses  aim  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  high-scliool  subjects  from  the  stand- 
point of  adolescent  development,  and  the  organization  and  pres- 
entation of  subject-matter.  The  courses  are  essentially  profes- 
sional in  their  point  of  view  and  emphasize  methods  of  teaching. 
They  consider,  aside  from  their  specific  characteristic  topics, 
the  relative  educational  value  of  the  subject  in  secondary  schools, 
the  plan  and  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  the  best  types 
of  texts  and  explanatory  material,  methods  of  organizing  classi- 
fied bibliography  and  reference  books  for  school  libraries  in  the 
subject  at  hand. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  method  of  the  recitation  and  types 
of  lesson  plans  for  secondary  schools,  including  a consideration 
of  the  transition  of  method  and  subject-matter  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  high  school  to  the 
College.  A limited  number  of  hours  of  practice  teaching  in  any 
one  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  teaching  re- 
quired for  the  recommendation  of  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  College  Certificate. 

teachers’  appointment  committee 

A Teachers’  Appointment  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors 
Dennison,  Baldwin,  Holmes,  and  Dean  Alexander,  was  instituted 
in  1912.  The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  assist  the  graduates 
of  the  College  in  their  effort  to  secure  satisfactory  teaching  posi- 
tions. This  assistance  is  to  be  rendered  not  only  to  members  of 
each  year’s  graduating  class,  but  also  to  earlier  graduates  who 
have  been  teaching  meanwhile,  and  having  acquired  experience, 
desire  more  responsible  positions  than  the  ones  they  now  have. 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

Students  graduating  from  college  and  completing  the  required 
number  of  courses  (eighteen  semester  hours)  in  Psychology  and 
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Education,  including  the  required  practice  teaching  of  not  less 
than  thirty  regular  lessons  covering  six  weeks  or  more,  will  be 
recommended  by  the  Department  for  the  State  College  Certifi- 
cate, which  carries  exemption  from  all  examinations  for  posi- 
tions in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  becomes  perma- 
nent after  three  years  of  teaching.  This  certificate  is  accepted 
by  a number  of  other  states. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY 

No  course  in  this  department  should  be  taken  before  the 
Sophomore  year.  The  courses  designed  for  the  Sophomore  year 
are  Ethics  (136),  General  Psychology  (139)  or  (140),  and  Edu- 
cational Psychology  (141)  ; for  the  Junior  year,  Principles  of 
Education  (142)  History  of  Education  (144),  and  School  Hy- 
giene (145)  ; for  the  Junior  or  Senior  year,  School  Supervision 
(143)  ; and  for  the  Senior  year,  Practice  Teaching  (146),  Ex- 
perimental Education  (147),  and  Teachers’  Courses*  15,  54,  78, 
89,  100,  270,  292. 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

136.  Ethics — Theory,  Practice  and  Teaching.  Professor  Holmes. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester. 
This  course  aims  to  present  the  principal  theories  as  to  the  basis  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  discuss  practical  questions  such  as  come  before  men  and  women  in  busi- 
ness and  social  life,  and  in  citizenship.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted 
to  a consideration  of  methods  of  developing  morals  in  schools,  uses  and  abuses  of  self- 
government,  the  work  of  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  and 
other  institutions  which  affect  ideals  and  conduct.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for 
observation  of  such  institutions,  and,  in  case  of  those  taking  the  teachers’  course, 
for  practice  teaching  when  possible. 

Open  to  all  students. 

139.  General  Psychology.  Professor  Baldwin  and  Professor  Holmes. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester. 
This  course  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  science  of  psychology  through 
modern  experimental  methods  together  with  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  clinical  ob- 
servations. It  also  aims  to  lay  the  foundations  for  more  advanced  work  in  psy- 
chology and  courses  in  other  departments  that  demand  a knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mental  activity. 

Texts — Pillsbury,  Hollingsworth. 

141.  Educational  Psychology.  Professor  Baldwin. 

Three  lecture  hours  a week  during  second  semester. 
This  course  begins  with  a consideration  of  the  aims  and  technique  of  general  and 
experimental  psychology  and  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  development  of  mental 
traits  and  individual  differences  throughout  childhood  and  adolescence.  Work  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  lectures,  texts,  reports,  demonstrations,  and  experiments. 


* In  some  instances  the  Teachers'  Courses  may  be  taken  in  the  Junior  year. 
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142.  Principles  of  Education.  Professor  Baldwin. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 

A study  of  the  principles  underlying  a science  of  education  furnishes  the  end  and 
aim  of  this  course.  An  analysis  of  the  learning  process  is  made  and  the  results  and 
methods  of  the  work  accomplished  in  experiments  and  studies  in  education  during  the 
last  decade  are  summarized  in  lectures  and  illustrated  by  class  demonstrations  and 
experiments.  Thorndike’s  Educational  Psychology. 

143.  School  Supervision. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester. 

An  elementary  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  a general  survey  of  the 
study  by  means  of  a systematic  study  of  the  organization,  administration,  and  methods 
of  supervision  of  public  schools;  the  teaching  staff;  the  school  plant  and  its  equip- 
ment ; the  practical  problems  of  school  and  class  management  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  the  course  of  study;  daily  program;  examinations,  marking, 
promotion  and  grading;  Wagner’s  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvayiia.  Text,  Snedden  and 
Dutton’s,  School  Administration  and  Bagley’s  Class  Management. 

Prerequisite,  Education  141  or  142. 

144.  The  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education. 

145.  School  Hygiene. 

One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  a course  in  school  and  community  hygiene  for  those  who  are  intending  to 
teach.  Dresslar’s  School  Hygiene  is  used  as  a text,  supplemented  by  the  instructor’s 
notes  and  collateral  reading. 

3 46.  Assistant  Teaching.  Professor  Baldwin. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  or  second  semester. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Certificate.  The  principles  of  teaching,  school 
observation  and  practice  teaching  furnish  the  material  for  the  course.  Thorndike’s 
Principles  of  Teaching  and  Carter’s  Methods  of  Teaching  are  used  as  texts,  supple- 
mented by  collateral  reading  and  the  professor’s  Outlines  on  School  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching. 

The  work  consists  of  practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Stu- 
dents in  some  of  the  special  Teachers’  Courses  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
excused  from  a portion  of  the  work.  All  students  are  required  to  teach  at  least 
thirty  lessons. 

Prerequisite,  Education  141.  Open  to  Seniors  who  have  not  taught  and  who  have 
had  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

] 47.  Experimental  Education.  Professor  Baldwin  and  Miss  Vest. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  deals  with  educative  processes  and  agencies  in  action  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  is  based  largely  on  laboratory  investigations  and  educational  re- 
search under  conditions,  which  may  be  controlled,  repeated,  modified,  and  carried  out 
serially  and  chronologically.  The  course  gives  training  in  scientific  and  statistical 
methods  of  approaching  educational  and  psychological  problems.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems studied  are:  Retardation,  elimination,  school  training,  juvenile  delinquency, 
mental  deficiency,  mental  tests,  tests  for  physiological  age,  physical  defects  and  school 
standing,  adolescent  development,  and  the  psychology  of  high-school  branches  of  learn- 
ing. 

Each  student  is  assigned  a special  problem  for  investigation. 

Prerequisite,  Senior  standing  or  two  years’  experience  in  teaching. 
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149.  Applied  Psychology.  Professor  Baldwin. 

One  hour  a,  week  throughout  the  year.  Omitted  in  1915-16. 
This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  psychology  to  business  efficiency,  law, 
medicine,  and  sociology. 

Text,  Munsterberg’s  General  and  Applied  Psychology . 


TEACHERS’  COURSES  GIVEN  BY  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
15.  Teachers’  Course  in  English. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester. 
The  chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  composition  in 
the  secondary  school.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  college  preparatory  texts, 
and  to  the  coordination  of  writing  by  pupils  and  the  study  of  literature. 

Open  to  Seniors  whose  major  study  is  English,  and,  in  special  cases,  to  others  who 
have  completed  twelve  hours  of  elective  work  in  the  department. 

Prerequisites,  two  courses  in  Psychology  or  Education  for  those  who  wish  credit 
in  Education. 

54.  Teachers  ’ Course  in  German.  Professor  Battin. 

One  hour  a week  during  second  semester. 
The  various  methods  of  teaching  German  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  essentials 
of  good  textbooks,  the  place  of  composition  and  conversation  as  helps  in  language 
study,  and  the  aims  of  modern  language  teaching  will  be  taken  up  in  this  course. 
Observation  and  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisites,  two  courses  in  Psychology  or  Education  for  those  who  wish  credit  in 
Education. 

78.  Teachers’ Course  in  Latin.  Professor  Dennison. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year. 
Lectures  and  reports  upon  the  text  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  other  Latin  authors 
commonly  read  in  preparatory  schools. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  72a,  72b,  73a,  73b,  75,  76;  two  courses  in  Education  or 
Psychology  for  those  who  wish  credit  in  Education. 

89.  Teachers  ’ Course  in  Public  Speaking  and  Beading.  Professor  Pearson. 

One  hour  a week  during  second  semester. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  students  how  to  become  teachers  of  reading. 
Among  the  fundamental  topics  taken  up  are;  Articulation,  Pronunciation,  and  Voice 
Control,  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisite,  Public  Speaking  81,  and  two  courses  in  Education  or  Psychology  for 
these  who  wish  credit  in  Education. 

270.  Teachers’  Course  in  Mathematics.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Two  hours  a week  during  second  semester. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is : 

(a)  To  acquaint  the  student  with  ^he  more  elementary  parts  of  the  History  of 
Mathematics  directly  connected  with  his  subjects. 

(b)  To  study  those  topics  in  which  the  secondary  teacher  encounters  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  presentation,  to  give  the  student  practical  laboratory  experience  in 
teaching  and  to  make  reviews  and  criticisms  of  modern  texts. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  251,  252,  and  253 ; and  two  courses  in  Psychology  or 
Education  for  those  who  wish  credit  in  Education. 

(This  course  does  not  count  as  required  mathematics.) 

292.  Teachers’  Course  in  Physics.  Professor  Hayes, 
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Fine  Arts 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Professor  Albert  Winslow  Barker. 

The  aim  of  the  course  offered  in  this  department  is  twofold, 
First,  to  study  the  historical  development  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  the  allied  arts,  as  a part  of  the  history 
of  Western  civilization,  in  order  to  show  the  share  that  these 
arts  have  had  in  the  creating  and  fixing  of  ideals,  and  in  the 
development  of  craftsmanship.  Second,  the  principal  types 
and  examples  of  these  arts  are  studied  as  masterpieces  of  achieve- 
ment, of  permanent  value  in  defining  standards,  and  for  the 
cultural  enjoyment  of  their  special  characteristics. 

The  work  consists  of  illustrated  lectures  and  indicated  reading, 
with  the  opportunity  for  laboratory  work  for  either  one  or  two 
hours  additional  credit. 


151.  History  of  Art  from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Renaissance.  Assistant 
Professor  Barker. 


One  hour  a week  during  first  semester. 
The  source;  dominance  of  architecture  in  the  medieval  period;  development  of  crafts- 
manship. 


152.  History  of  Art;  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.  Assistant  Professor 
Barker. 

One  hour  a weeJc  during  second  semester. 
The  initial  renaissance  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  development  of  painting  and 
sculpture;  the  growth  of  the  modern  spirit  in  art. 


Biology 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Spencer  Trotter.  Samuel  Copeland  Palmer  is  Assist- 
ant Professor. 

The  courses  in  Biology  are  designed  to  give  a broad  and  liberal 
view  of  the  facts  of  life  as  a part  of  the  system  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  successful  completion  of  the  several  courses  as  part 
of  the  general  work  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  Medicine,  of  Forestry,  or  of  Agriculture.  Students  are 
thus  enabled  to  enter  the  technical  schools  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities in  the  above-named  branches. 

Special  work  in  the  dissection  of  the  human  body  is  likewise 
afforded  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medi- 


cine. 
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The  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  a logical  sequence 
throughout  the  four  years  of  college  work  for  students  making 
Biology  their  major  subject. 

Students  making  Biology  their  major  will  be  required  to  take 
one  year  each  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  the  equivalent  of 
two  college  years  in  a modern  language,  preferably  German. 

The  requirements  by  the  foremost  medical  schools  of  the  coun- 
try of  two  years’  preparation  in  Biology  is  fulfilled  by  these 
courses  in  Swarthmore  College. 

These  courses  likewise  lead  to  the  post-graduate  work  of  the 
university. 


COURSES  IN  GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

155.  General  Biology. 

( a ) Zoology.  Professor  Trotter. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  is  an  outline  study  of  the  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and 
general  natural  history  of  animals.  Two  lectures  a week — three  hours  laboratory  work 
in  the  dissection  of  types. 

Textbooks — Hertwig’s  Manual  of  Zoology ; Kingsley. 

Open  to  Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 

(5)  Botany.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A course  in  elementary  botany  desiged  to  give  the  student  a broad  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  plant  growth,  structure,  development,  distribution,  and  classification.  Two 
lectures  a week — three  hours  laboratory  work  including  field  work  in  May  and  June. 

Open  to  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  Credit  is  not  given  in  this  course  (155)  until 
both  sections  (a)  and  (b)  are  completed. 

156.  Invertebrate  Morphology.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A careful  and  detailed  study  or  invertebrates  with  laboratory  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant orders.  Two  lectures  a week — three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite,  155. 

157.  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Professor  Trotter. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Two  lectures  a week  on  mammalian  anatomy  and  physiology  with  special  relation  to 
the  human  mechanism.  Three  hours  laboratory  work  in  the  dissection  of  the  mammal 
(cat)  and  the  study  of  organs  and  tissues.  This  course  includes  elementary  work  in 
Histology.  Textbooks,  Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  (1915  ed.)  ; Wilder’s 
Mammalian  Anatomy. 

Prerequisite  155. 

158.  Advanced  Zoology.  Professor  Trotter. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
A laboratory  course  of  six  hours  a week  in  systematic  work  on  North  American 
Vertebrata  with  dissection  of  types.  Textbook,  Jordan’s  Manual , and  standard  works 
on  the  several  groups  of  vertebrate  animals. 

Prerequisite,  155. 
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159.  Embryology.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Study  of  the  development  of  a vertebrate  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  chick.  The  growth  of  the  chick  is  followed  closely  from  the  primitive  streak 
stage  to  four  days.  Drawings  are  required  showing  the  various  stages  of  growth  in 
whole  mounts  and  in  selected  sections  along  both  transverse  and  saggital  planes.  In 
connection  with  this  course  students  are  instructed  in  the  proper  methods  of  fixation, 
staining,  and  sectioning  of  tissues  and  in  the  use  of  the  camera  lucida.  A minimum 
of  six  hours  a week  laboratory  work  is  required  for  this  course. 

Prerequisites,  155,  156,  157. 

COURSES  IN  BOTANY 

161.  Systematic  Botany.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Three  hours  a.  week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A course  in  field  work  devoted  entirely  to  the  classification  of  the  native  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  first  part  of  the  course,  and  of  spring  flowers  for  the  second.  Six 
hours  a week  of  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  155. 

162.  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
In  this  course  the  development  of  sex  in  plants  is  the  keynote  of  study.  Carefully 
selected  forms  are  secured  to  bring  out  this  feature  in  the  laboratory.  Sadi’s  classi- 
fication of  the  Thallophytes  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course.  Two  lectures  a week 
with  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite.  155. 

163.  Plant  Physiology.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A laboratory  course  to  determine  the  principal  functions  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves, 
etc.,  of  our  common  forms  of  plants.  Six  hours  a week  (three  hours  credit).  Pre- 
requisite, 155. 


COURSES  IN  ADVANCED  BIOLOGY  AND  PREPARATORY  MEDICINE 

164.  Genetics.  Assistant  Professor  Palmer. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A lecture  course  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  plant  and  animal 
breeding.  There  will  be  given  also  a review  of  the  history  of  our  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Prerequisite,  155. 

165.  Anthropology.  Professor  Trotter. 

Three  hours  per  week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A course  of  lectures  on  the  zoological  relations  of  man,  his  history  as  a species 
and  a review  of  the  natural  history  of  mankind  (race,  culture  and  geographical  distri- 
bution), professor’s  “notes” — consultation  of  various  authors — written  reports  on  as- 
signed subjects.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite,  155. 

166.  Human  Anatomy.  Professor  Trotter. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Advanced  work  in  osteology,  the  dissection  of  the  cadaver  and  a study  and  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  brain.  Standard  textbooks  on  anatomy.  A laboratory  course  of 
six  hours  a week  throughout  the  year,  intended  especially  for  students  preparing  for 
medicine.  Prerequisites,  155,  157,  158,  159. 
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COURSES  IN  GEOLOGY 

170.  Geology  and  Physiography.  Professor  Trotter. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A lecture  course  in  Elementary  Geology  (dynamical  and  structural)  and  a study  of 
the  physiography  and  life  relations  of  North  America.  Textbooks,  Chamberlain  and 
Salisbury,  College  Geology — professor’s  “notes.”  Open  to  students  above  Freshman 
Class. 


The  Museum  of  Biology  and  Geology  is  an  adjunct  to  the  de- 
partment of  Biology.  An  account  of  its  collections  may  be 
found  on  page  39.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Logan 
Square,  Philadelphia,  affords  valuable  matter  for  study  and 
reference  both  in  its  collections  and  library.  The  museum  of 
the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  contains  valuable  aids  to 
study.  The  library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  corner  Locust  and  Juniper  Streets,  are 
available  for  consultation  and  research.  The  Wistar  Institute 
of  Anatomy,  Thirty-sixth  and  Woodland  Avenue,  contains  valu- 
able material  for  study  in  connection  with  the  pre-medical 
courses. 


Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Gellert  Alleman.  II.  Jermain  Creighton  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Ralph  G.  Gutelius  is  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

This  department  does  not  aim  to  develop  specialists  in  any 
particular  branch  of  chemistry,  but  presents  opportunities  for 
a comprehensive  general  training  in  this  science. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  courses  in  Chemistry  will 
enable  the  student  to  enter  upon  graduate  work  at  any  lead- 
ing university,  or  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  various 
technical  pursuits  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  Those  intending 
to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  follow  several  of  the  elementary  courses  here  offered. 

The  new  and  commodious  chemical  laboratory,  with  its  splen- 
did equipment,  lends  every  advantage  to  thorough  and  modern 
instruction  in  this  department. 

Students  who  major  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 
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must  have  a reading  knowledge  of  German  before  entering  upon 
the  chemical  work  pursued  during  the  third  year.  They  should 
also  he  thoroughly  familiar  with  elementary  mathematics. 

The  course  in  Chemistry,  as  Applied  Science,  and  the  course 
in  Chemical  Engineering  are  prescribed  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years. 

Students  may  major  in  Chemistry,  in  a course  in  Arts,  re- 
quiring 124  hours  for  graduation ; in  Chemistry,  as  Applied 
Science,  requiring  132  hours  for  graduation ; in  Chemical  En- 
gineering, requiring  140  hours  for  graduation. 

171.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Professor  Alleman,  Assistant  Professor 

Creighton,  and  Mr.  Gutelius. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  written  exercises,  individual  laboratory  practice,  and 
weekly  conferences  on  the  general  principles  involved  in  elementary  chemistry.  This 
course  includes  work  similar  to  that  outlined  in  Smith,  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges. 

In  the  laboratory  each  student  performs  about  two  hundred  experiments  which 
are  selected  from  Smith  and  Hale,  Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chemistry.  Credit 
in  this  course  is  not  assigned  until  the  completion  of  the  entire  course  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

172.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Assistant  Professor  Creighton. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

The  theory  and  practice  involved  in  the  detection  of  the  chemical  elements.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory  to  analysis, 
and  the  metallic  and  nonmetallic  elements  are  studied  more  fully  than  in  Course  171. 
Demonstrations,  conferences,  and  individual  laboratory  work.  The  textbooks  used 
are  A.  A.  Noyes,  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Talbot  and  Blanchard,  Electrolytic  Dis- 
sociation Theory;  Baskerville  and  Curtman,  Qualitative  Analysis,  is  also  recommended. 
During  the  second  semester,  students  make  Quantitative  determinations  of  a num- 
ber of  typical  ions  and  become  familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  of  Quantitative 
Analysis. 

The  equivalent  of  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  through  the  year,  carry- 
ing a credit  of  three  hours  for  each  semester.  Credit  in  this  course  is  not  assigned 
until  the  completion  of  the  entire  course  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Prerequisite,  171. 

173.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Professor  Alleman  and  Mr. 

Gutelius. 

Three  hours  a week  during  one  semester.  Offered  annually. 

Complete  analysis  of  potassium  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  calcite,  haematite,  apatite, 
sphalerite,  clay,  Portland  cement,  and  coal. 

For  students  taking  Engineering  as  their  major  subject.  Nine  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week  throughout  one  semester,  carrying  a credit  of  three  hours.  The  time 
arranged  to  suit  individual  requirements.  Prerequisite,  174. 

174.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Professor  Alleman. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  involving  methods  in  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis. 

Required  of  students  who  select  Chemistry  as  their  major  subject;  open  as  an 
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elective  to  all  others  who  have  taken  Courses  171  and  172  at  this  institution,  or 
their  equivalent  elsewhere.  The  equivalent  of  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week  throughout  the  year,  carrying  a credit  of  three  hours  for  each  semester.  The 
time  is  arranged  to  suit  individual  requirements.  Prerequisite,  172. 

175.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Professor  Alleman. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 

Examination  of  foods  and  food  products,  and  their  adulterants.  Work  in  toxicology 
analysis  of  sewage,  and  the  sanitary  analysis  of  water. 

Required  of  students  who  select  Chemistry  as  their  major  subject;  open  as  an 
elective  to  all  other  students  who  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
follow  the  course.  The  work  on  sewage  and  water  analysis  is  particularly  adapted 
to  students  in  engineering.  The  equivalent  of  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week  during  the  second  semester,  carrying  a credit  of  three  hours.  The  time  is 
arranged  to  suit  individual  requirements.  Prerequisite,  174. 

176.  Physical  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Creighton. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  work  covered  in  the  lecture  course  includes 
the  thermodynamic  laws;  the  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  states  of  matter;  physical 
mixtures ; the  theory  of  dilute  solutions ; the  kinetic  theory  of  gases ; the  relation 
between  chemical  structure  and  physical  properties;  chemical  statics  and  dynamics; 
and  thermo-chemistry.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  applications  of  thermodynamics  to 
chemical  processes.  In  the  laboratory  students  make  observations  on  the  behavior  of 
solutions,  determine  molecular  weights  by  physical  methods,  measure  velocities  of  re- 
actions and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  refractometer,  the  spectroscope, 
and  the  polariscope.  The  following  books  are  recommended;  Nernst,  Theoretical 
Chemistry;  Jones,  Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry;  Young,  Stoichiometry ; Wash- 
burn, Principles  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work.  Required  of  students 
who  select  Chemistry  as  their  major  study.  Prerequisites,  174  and  272. 

177.  Organic  Chemistry.  Professor  Alleman  and  Mr.  Gutelius. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  written  exercises,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course 
includes  the  work  as  outlined  in  Remsen,  Organic  Chemistry.  In  the  laboratory, 
students  make  and  study  the  various  organic  preparations  as  given  in  Remsen, 
Organic  Chemistry. 

Required  of  all  students  who  select  Chemistry  as  their  major  subject. 

178.  Organic  Chemistry  (Advanced  Course).  Professor  Alleman  and  Mr. 

Gutelius. 

A continuation  of  Course  177.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In  the  laboratory, 
students  make  all  the  preparations  (not  previously  made  in  Course  177),  as  given 
in  Gattermann,  Praxis  des  Organischen  Chemikers.  A knowledge  of  German  is 
required. 

Required  of  all  students  who  select  Chemistry  as  their  major  subject. 

180.  Electro-Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Creighton. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  arranged 
so  that  the  student  may  obtain  exact  practical  information  regarding  the  application 
of  electricity  to  chemical  manufacture,  and  become  proficient  in  the  measurement  of 
electrical  conductivities  and  electromotive  forces,  and  in  making  electro-chemical 
analyses.  The  laboratory  course  also  includes  the  testing  of  Faraday’s  laws  and  the 
measurement  of  transport  numbers,  the  absolute  migration  velocity  of  ions,  decomposi- 
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tion  voltage  and  heat  of  neutralization.  The  following  textbooks  are  recommended: 
Abegg,  Electrolytic  Dissociation;  Lc  Blanc,  Textbook  of  Electro-Chemistry ; Oettel, 
Electro-Chemical  Experiments  and  Exercises  in  Electro-Chemistry;  Fisher,  Pralctikum 
der  Elektrochemie,  and  Smith,  Electro-Chemical  Analysis. 

Required  of  all  students  who  select  Chemistry  as  their  major  subject;  open  as  an 
elective  to  all  other  students  who  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of 
physics  to  follow  the  course.  Prerequisite,  174  and  176. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  course  is  limited  to  six. 

181.  Assaying.  Professor  Alleman. 

One  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  in  1916-17. 

Fire  assays  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  of  numerous  metal- 
lurgical products.  The  textbook  used  is  Furnara,  Practical  Assaying. 

Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  during  the  first  semester,  carrying  a 
credit  of  one  hour. 


182.  Mineralogy.  Professor  Alleman. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  crystallography  and  descriptive  mineralogy;  and 
the  determination  of  minerals  by  the  blowpipe.  Moses  and  Parsons,  Mineralogy, 
Crystallography  and  Blow  pipe  Analysis,  is  used  as  a guide.  Prerequisite,  165. 


183.  Physical  Chemistry  (Advanced  Course).  Assistant  Professor  Creigh- 
ton. 


One  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A continuation  of  Course  176. 


Chemical  Engineering 

The  extensive  demand  made  on  the  part  of  various  industries 
for  men  trained  both  in  Engineering  and  Chemistry  has  influ- 
enced the  establishment  of  a course  which  will  afford  preparation 
along  these  special  lines.  The  course,  as  arranged,  includes  all 
the  prescribed  work  required  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Ample 
opportunity  is  also  afforded  the  student  in  the  choice  of  elective 
studies.  The  course,  faithfully  followed,  will  give  the  student 
a liberal  education,  and,  in  addition,  special  training  in  Chemical 
Engineering.  The  course  as  outlined  follows: 

FRESHMAN  TEAR 

Thirty-five  “hours”  of  prescribed  work. 

See  Uniform  Curriculum  on  page  74. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Thirty-seven  “hours”  of  prescribed  work. 

See  Uniform  Curriculum  on  page  75. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab’y 

Credits 

148 

2 

3 

3 

91 

3 

3 

or 

87 

— 

— 

— 

122 



9 

3 

123 

2 

3 

3 

105 



or 

107 

Economics  111 

Elementary  Economics  and 

Railroad  Transportation.  . 

3 

— 

3 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  237 

Direct  Current  Theory 

2 

— 

2 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  238.  . 

D.  C Lab 

— 

3 

1 

Totals 

12 

18 

18 

Second  Semester 


141 

141 

91 

Electrical  Engineering  238 
Electrical  Engineering  237.  . 

Direct  Current  Laboratory.  . . 
Direct  Current  Theory 

87 

or 

122 

123 

105 

Chemistry  177 

Organic  Chemistry 

107 

or 

Totals 

SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hou 

rs  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

I.ab’y 

Credits 

125 

2 

3 

1 

126 

3 

3 

107 

Economics  111  or  112  or  113 

3 

3 

105 

or 

History  102  or  103  or  104. 







123 

Chemistry  178 

Adv.  Organic  Chemistry.  . . . 

2 

3 

3 

92 

2 



2 

1 



1 

3 



3 

110 

Religion  and  Philosophy  131 

Bible  Study  

2 

— 

2 

Totals 

15 

9 

IS 

Second  Semester 


141 

Engineering  232 

Experimental  Laboratory.  . . 

4 

2 

107 

Economics  111  or  112  or  113 

3 

— 

3 

105 

123 

Chemistry  178 

Adv.  Organic  Chemistry  . . 

2 

3 

3 

110 

Religion  and  Philosophy  131 

Bible  Study . 

1 

— 

1 

12 

4 

2 

£ 

Totals 

8 

19 

15 
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Engineering 

CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  AND  ELECTRICAL 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  George  F.  Blessing.  George  W.  Lewis  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Scott  B.  Lilly  is  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Lewis  Fussell  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Albert  W.  Preston  is  In- 
structor, and  Samuel  S.  Shoemaker  is  Assistant. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  designed  to  train  men  in  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  the  branch  in  which  they 
are  majoring,  and  to  give  such  engineering  and  practical  work 
as  time  and  equipment  will  permit. 

The  location  of  the  College  near  Philadelphia  and  the 
important  manufacturing  centers  in  its  vicinity  enables 
students  to  visit  a great  variety  of  industrial  and  engineering 
works. 

A man  must  supplement  a technical  course  by  experience  in 
practice  and  contact  with  real  engineering  work  before  he  can 
attain  his  power  as  an  engineer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  visits 
will  prove  of  value  to  the  student  when  he  begins  practical 
engineering  work. 

The  success  of  an  engineer  has  come  more  and  more  to  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  meet  men  of  education  and  culture  on  equal 
terms;  hence,  courses  in  liberal  arts  are  carried  throughout  the 
four  years  in  the  belief  that  they  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
students.  The  technical  courses  of  study  are  arranged  and  con- 
ducted with  the  purpose  of  imparting  a liberal  preparation  for 
immediate  usefulness  in  the  office,  drafting  room,  or  field.  By 
adding  familiarity  with  commercial  demands  and  practice  to 
the  preparation  of  the  school,  the  graduates  from  these  courses 
may  successfully  undertake  the  responsibility  of  design  or  super- 
intendence of  engineering  works.  When  circumstances  permit, 
undergraduates  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  engineering  work 
during  the  summer  vacation.  The  experience  and  maturity  so 
gained  are  of  great  value  in  subsequent  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional work. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  both  by  lectures 
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and  recitations ; in  the  drafting  room,  the  field  work,  the  labora- 
tory, and  shop  the  aim  is  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  student. 

THE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Field  Equipment  is  ample  for  practice  in  surveying,  and 
includes  transits,  levels,  plane  tables,  compasses  and  other  aux- 
iliary apparatus. 

Engineering  Library  and  Club  Boom.  This  is  a large,  beau- 
tifully furnished  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Engineering 
Building.  It  is  equipped  with  electrical  connections  for  stere- 
opticon  lantern  or  motion  picture  machine.  The  book  shelves 
in  this  room  contain  about  one  thousand  volumes  of  technical 
works  in  which  is  included  transactions  of  engineering  societies 
and  bound  volumes  of  the  most  important  technical  papers  and 
journals.  Current  issues  of  all  the  leading  engineering  maga- 
zines are  also  to  be  found  on  the  reading  tables. 

Drafting  Booms.  The  drafting  rooms  are  equipped  with 
drawing  tables,  stools  and  cabinets  in  which  students  may  keep 
their  drawing  supplies.  In  addition  to  the  above  equipment  this 
department  has  a ten-incli  Sibley  wood  turning  lathe,  with  many 
extra  parts,  and  a duplex  power  driven  pump  for  use  in  sketch- 
ing and  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  machine  construction  and 
design.  The  Junior  and  Senior  drawing  rooms  are  also  equipped 
with  filing  cabinets  containing  blue  prints  and  other  data  to  aid 
the  student  in  the  design  courses. 

The  Engineering  Laboratories.  The  Materials  Laboratory 
contains  a 15,000-pound  Olsen  testing  machine,  and  a larger  one 
having  a capacity  of  100,000  pounds.  Both  machines  are  fitted 
for  tests  in  tension,  compression  and  deflection.  In  addition, 
there  is  a 50,000-pound  Olsen  torsional  testing  machine,  and 
micrometers  for  measing  elongation,  compression  and  deflection, 
a Fairbank’s  cement  testing  machine  with  a complete  equipment 
for  making  tests  on  cement,  a White-Souther  endurance  testing 
machine,  a Shore  scleroscope,  an  Upton-Lewis  endurance  testing 
machine  and  a complete  equipment  for  the  heat  treatment  of 
metals. 

For  tests  in  mechanical  engineering  the  equipment  consists 
of  steam  and  gas  engine  indicators,  planimeters,  tachometers, 
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steam  and  coal  calorimeters,  pyrometers,  gauge  and  indicator 
testing  apparatus.  This  laboratory  also  contains  oil  and  grease 
testing  apparatus,  a Junker  calorimeter  for  gas  and  liquid  fuel 
tests  and  gas  analysis  apparatus. 

In  the  Gas  Engine  Laboratory  the  apparatus  consists  of  a five- 
horse-power  Otto  gas  engine,  a ten-horse-power  Quincy  gasoline 
and  kerosene  engine,  a four-cylinder  twenty-horse-power  Ruten- 
ber  automobile  engine  direct  connected  to  a Tracy  fan  dynam- 
ometer, a ten-horse-power  Mietz  and  Weiss  fuel  oil  engine  and  a 
vertical  fifty-horse-power  two-cylinder  Bruce-Macbeth  gas  en- 
gine. The  above  engines  are  fitted  for  testing  with  Prony  brakes 
indicating  apparatus,  etc.  This  laboratory  also  contains  a 
“Recco”  Rider  Ericsson  hot-air  engine. 

The  Steam  Engine  Laboratory  contains  a fifty  liorse-power  8 in. 
x 13  in.  x 10  in.  Ideal  tandem-compound  high-speed  engine,  a 
10  in.  x 24  in.  Wetlierell -Corliss  engine,  a seven-kilowatt  hori- 
zontal Curtis  turbine  direct  connected  to  a direct-current  dy- 
namo installed  with  a separate  switchboard.  This  laboratory 
also  contains  a 5 in.  x 8 in.  vertical  slide-valve  engine.  The  above 
engines  can  be  run  condensing  or  non-condensing.  The  con- 
densing apparatus  consists  of  a Wheeler  surface  condenser.  The 
steam  engine  equipment  in  the  power  plant  consists  of  two  one- 
hundred-horse-power  and  one  sixty-five-horse-power  Harrisburg 
high-speed  engines. 

The  boiler  room  contains  four  one-liundred-and-twenty-five- 
horse-power  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  fitted  with  turbo 
blowers  and  automatic  damper  regulator.  For  testing  the  boil- 
ers the  plant  is  equipped  with  a Wilcox  automatic  feed  water 
weigher,  coal  weighing  apparatus,  flue  gas  analysis  apparatus, 
etc. 

The  equipment  of  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  consists  of  a 
D’Olier  centrifugal  pump  direct  connected  with  a ten-horse- 
power direct  current  motor  and  fitted  with  necessary  apparatus 
for  conducting  a complete  test  such  as  weirs,  nozzles,  gauges, 
etc.  A fifteen-horse-power  Christiana  turbine  water  wheel  fitted 
with  Prony  brake,  hook  gauges,  weirs,  etc.  A small  impulse 
water  wheel  of  the  Pelton  type. 

The  Direct  Current  Laboratory  contains  a plug  type  switch- 
board supplied  with  direct  current  power  and  connected  with 
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the  alternating  switchboard  so  that  the  equipment  in  both  lab- 
oratories may  be  used  in  either.  It  makes  possible  the  rapid 
connection  in  parallel  or  series  of  all  the  apparatus.  The  me- 
chanical power  for  this  room  is  derived  from  a twenty-five-horse- 
power  variable  speed  induction  motor,  and  the  direct  current 
power  from  the  substation  located  in  the  adjoining  room.  This 
is  equipped  with  two  twenty-five-kilowatt  one-hundred-and- 
ten-volt  direct  current  generators  of  Westinghouse  make  driven 
by  two  thirty-five-horse-power  three-phase  General  Electric  in- 
duction motors ; and  one  fifty-kilowatt  General  Electric  induc- 
tion motor-generator  set.  In  addition  to  the  usual  control  ap- 
paratus there  is  installed  a Tirrill  automatic  voltage  regulator, 
giving  very  steady  voltage.  The  apparatus  includes  shunt,  series 
and  compound  wound  motors  and  generators,  motor-generators 
and  variable  speed  motors  of  various  types,  together  with  the 
necessary  starting,  field,  and  load  rheostats.  The  meters  are  of 
the  most  accurate  type,  the  range  being,  from  .001  to  500  amperes 
and  from  .001  to  750  volts. 

The  Alternating  Current  Laboratory  has  a switchboard  similar 
to  but  larger  than  the  one  in  the  direct-current  laboratory.  It 
is  supplied  with  direct  current  and  with  twelve  different  alter- 
nating voltages,  the  latter  being  obtained  from  a bank  of  three 
twenty-KV-A  step-down  transformers.  In  addition  to  this 
single-  and  three-phase  supply  a pair  of  Scott  transformers  of 
four-KV-A  rating  deliver  two-phase  power,  and  a 7.5-KV-A 
synchronous  generator  in  the  laboratory  supplies  one,  two,  three, 
six  or  twelve  phases.  The  main  power  supply  comes  from  the 
power  plant  below  the  railroad,  where  two  seventy-five-KY-A 
and  one  fifty-KV-A  revolving  field  alternator  develop  three- 
phase  power  at  twenty- three  hundred  volts.  A good  modern 
switchboard  is  rendered  doubly  useful  for  teaching  purposes, 
since  there  are  more  than  the  usual  number  of  switchboard 
meters  which  make  checking  and  comparison  more  effective. 
Here  also  there  is  a Tirrill  voltage  regulator.  In  the  laboratory 
in  addition  to  the  resistances,  inductances,  and  condensers 
(one  hundred  and  forty  microfarads)  there  are  transformers, 
single-  and  three-phase  induction  motors  of  several  types,  a 
repulsion  motor,  an  inductor  generator,  two  synchronous  con- 
verters, a synchronous  motor,  synchronous  generator  and  a vari- 
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able  frequency  motor  generator  set  giving  from  twenty  to  seventy 
cycles  per  second. 

Single-phase  and  three-phase  induction  potential  regulators 
give  close  voltage  control.  There  are  a number  of  high-grade 
ammeters,  voltmeters,  and  wattmeters  which  make  it  possible 
to  read  closely  any  current  from  .1  to  400  amperes  and  any 
pressure  from  10  to  3,000  volts.  A vibrating  reed  frequency 
meter,  a synchroscope,  a contact  device  for  wave  form,  a power 
factor  meter,  recording  and  integrating  meters  are  available. 
A fully  equipped  General  Electric  oscilligraph  is  freely  used  to 
show  wave  shape  and  phase  relations. 

For  the  work  in  illumination  there  are  a Bunsen  photometer 
of  semi-portable  type,  a three-meter  Queen  photometer  with 
Lummer-Brodhun  screen,  revolving  head,  etc.;  a portable  Sharp- 
Miliar  illuminometer.  Many  types  of  lamps  and  types  of  glass- 
ware are  at  hand  and  a study  is  made  of  the  various  types  of 
lighting  around  the  college  to  determine  where  each  would  be 
best  applied  for  interior  or  outdoor  work. 

SHOP  WORK 

This  work  extends  through  two  years  for  all  engineering  stu- 
dents, and  may  be  continued  if  desired. 

The  Machine  Shop  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  second  floor 
of  the  building  and  it  has  a floor  area  of  3,300  square  feet.  Tt 
is  exceptionally  well  lighted  and  is  arranged  so  that  the  machine 
and  bench  work  are  entirely  separated.  A large  tool  room  is 
centrally  located  and  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  who  supplies 
individual  tools  on  a.  check  system,  as  is  done  in  commercial 
shops.  The  machinery  is  grouped  on  three  drives,  each  drive 
operated  by  its  own  electric  motor. 

The  machine  shop  contains  an  excellent  assortment  of  tools, 
including  screw-cutting  engine  lathes;  speed  lathes,  simple  and 
back-geared;  a planer;  a complete  universal  milling  machine 
with  milling  cutters;  a shaper;  a twist-drill  grinder,  and  two 
vertical  drill  presses;  a lathe-center  grinder;  plain  and  swivel 
vises;  lathe  chucks,  universal  and  independent,  also  drill 
chucks;  chucks  for  milling  machine  and  vises  for  planing;  sur- 
face plates ; standard  gauges  and  a complete  equipment  of  small 
tools. 
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The  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  includes  two  Hamilton 
engine  lathes,  16  in.  x 6 ft. ; a Lodge  and  Shipley  lathe  of  similar 
size,  a Whitney  wet  tool  grinder,  and  a 16  in.  x 8 ft.  Champion 
engine  lathe  of  rugged  design  for  the  demonstration  of  high 
speed  cutting  tools.  This  lathe  is  double  hack  geared,  has  taper 
turning  attachment,  compound  rest  and  quick  change  gear  device 
giving  forty  changes  of  threads  without  removing  a gear.  The 
gearing  on  all  lathes  is  covered  by  guards  or  casings  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  Woodworking  Shop  extends  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  third  floor  of  the  shop  building,  and  has  a floor  area  of  more 
than  3,300  square  feet.  The  work  benches  are  fitted  with  quick- 
acting vises  and  other  accessories  and  are  provided  with  drawers 
and  tool  cabinets  in  sufficient  number  to  assign  each  student  a 
container  for  his  tools  and  exercises.  The  plan  of  individual 
assignment  of  tools  and  supplies  is  followed  here,  and  each  stu- 
dent is  provided  with  a complete  set  of  tools.  The  machine 
equipment  is  of  the  best  and  comprises  a motor-driven  Oliver 
thirty-eight-inch  band  saw  with  tilting  table,  and  screens  and 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  operator;  a motor-driven  Col- 
burn universal  saw;  a twenty-four-inch  Oliver  Hand  Planer 
and  Jointer  with  safety  cylinder,  and  Oliver  universal  wood  trim- 
mer; a motor-driven  six-inch  Oliver  hand  planer  and  jointer 
with  safety  cylinder ; a 16  in.  x 10  ft.  Oliver  wood  turning  lathe 
with  overhang  to  spindle  and  a Mummert  Wolf  & Dixon  Com- 
pany oil  tool  grinder-,  a post  drill,  and  a group  of  twelve  wood 
turning  lathes  driven  by  motor. 

The  Forge  Shop.  This  equipment  consists  of  ten  fires,  and 
one  additional  master  fire.  These  forges  are  operated  on  the 
down-draft  principle,  and  were  designed  and  constructed  for  this 
shop  by  the  Buffalo  Forge  Company.  The  exhaust  and  pressure 
fans  for  the  system  are  motor  driven,  and  the  blast  and  exhaust 
ducts  are  of  moulded  concrete.  The  forge  shop  is  situated  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
1,000  square  feet. 

The  Foundry  is  also  located  on  the  same  floor,  and  has  a floor 
space  of  more  than  1,000  square  feet.  A gas  heated  cupola  or 
furnace  is  in  use  for  melting  metals  in  crucibles.  The  addi- 
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tional  equipment  consists  of  moulding  benches,  flasks  and  other 
accessory  apparatus. 

Fees.  A fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  semester  will  be  charged 
for  each  course  in  woodworking,  forgiug  and  machine  practice. 
A fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  semester  will  be  charged  for  each 
course  in  field  practice  and  surveying.  An  additional  fee  of  two 
dollars  will  be  charged  for  the  annual  survey. 

A Deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  required  of  each  student  en- 
rolling for  a course  in  shop  work  or  founding.  This  deposit  will 
be  retained  to  cover  breakage  and  loss  of  tools  or  supplies,  and, 
after  deducting  for  such  items,  the  balance  will  be  refunded  upon 
the  completion  of  the  course. 

THE  ENGINEERING  BUILDING 

A description  of  the  Engineering  Building  may  be  found  on 
page  30  of  this  Bulletin. 

THE  MAJOR  IN  ENGINEERING 

The  engineering  courses  extend  through  four  years ; and,  in 
this  respect,  differ  from  the  other  major  courses  offered  in  the 
College,  which  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
and  extend  through  the  three  subsequent  years.  The  students 
in  Engineering  have  thus  their  entire  course  arranged  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  their  course  adviser  in  Engineering. 

The  major  in  Engineering  may  be  taken  in  one  of  four  courses : 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil,  or  Chemical  Engineering.  The 
courses  of  study  constituting  the  major  in  Engineering  are  given 
in  detail  below,  and  in  the  statement  of  the  department  of 
Chemistry. 

The  work  for  the  first  two  years  is  common  to  all  students  in 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  and  Chemical  Engineering  and  in- 
cludes work  in  English,  Pure  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Drawing  and  Shop  Work. 

The  work  offered  in  the  shops  throughout  the  several  courses 
are  intended  to  teach  certain  principles  of  manufacturing  and 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  methods  and  processes  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  student  works  in  the  various  shops  of  the 
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department,  and  completes  in  each  a series  of  practical  exer- 
cises. He  thus  obtains  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  various  materials  he  employs,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  the  use  and  care  of  the  more  important  hand  and  machine 
tools. 

A complete  cheeking,  cost  and  time-keeping  system  is  in  oper- 
ation throughout  the  shops.  The  system  is  in  charge  of  a shop 
clerk,  and  each  student  is  required  to  spend  a part  of  his  time 
in  the  office  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  system.  The  object 
is  to  make  the  shop  courses  not  only  a means  of  developing  the 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment,  together  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mechanical  skill,  but  to  familiarize  the  student  with  busi- 
ness methods  and  make  the  shops  serve  as  a laboratory  for  work 
in  industrial  organization. 

During  the  third  year  the  Mechanical  Engineering  students 
take  up  work  in  Kinematics  of  Machinery  and  Drawing,  while 
those  in  Civil  Engineering  are  assigned  Field  Practice,  and  Ele- 
mentary Structural  Design.  During  the  fourth  year,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  more  definite  specialization  in  the  branches 
of  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering  as  indicated  in 
the  courses  outlined. 

For  a statement  of  the  requirements  for  advanced  degrees  in 
Engineering,  see  page  82. 


Courses  op  Study 

I.  Civil  Engineering. 

Freshman  year.  See  page  74. 
Sophomore  year.  See  page  75. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

1 

Class 

Lab  y 

Credits 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  215 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

3 

3 

145 

3 



3 

71 

3 

3 

148 

Physics  272 

2 

3 

3 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  237.  . 

Direct  Current  Theory 

2 

2 

140 



6 

2 

141 

Electricial  Engineering  238  . 

Direct  Current  Laboratory. . . 

— 

3 

1 

Totals 

13 

12 

17 

Second  Semester 


139 

Mechanical  Engineering  215 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

3 

3 

145 

Mathematics  257 

Analytic  Mechanics 

3 

— 

3 

71 

3 



3 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  237  . . 

Direct  Current  Theory 

2 

— 

2 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  238. 

Direct  Current  Laboratory. . . 

— 

3 

1 

137 

Civil  Engineering  196 

Structural  Design 

— 

6 

2 

141 

Mechanical  Engineering  232 

Experimental  Laboratory... 

— 

4 

2 

143 

Physics  272  or  Elective 

Advanced  Physics 

2 

3 

3 

Totals 

13 

16 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hou 

rs  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab’y 

Credits 

140 

2 

6 

4 

138 

Civil  Engineering  198 

Structural  Design 

2 

3 

3 

71 

3 

— 

3 

140 

3 



3 

139 

3 



3 

110 

Religion  and  Philosophy  131 

Bible  Study 

2 

— 

2 

Totals 

15 

9 

18 

Second  Semester 


140 

Civil  Engineering  226.  

Railroads 

3 



3 

71 

3 

, 

3 

3 

— 

3 

140 

3 

— 

3 

138 

9 

3 



6 

2 

110 

Religion  and  Philosophy  131 

Bible  Study 

1 

— 

1 

Totals 

13 

id 

18 

II.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Freshman  year.  See  page  74. 
Sophomore  year.  See  page  75. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab’y 

Credits 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  215 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

3 



3 

145 

3 

— 

3 

71 

3 



3 

148 

2 

2 

3 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  237 

Direct  Current  Theory 

2 

2 

137 

Mechanical  Engineering  195 

Kinematic  Drawing 

— 

6 

2 

138 

Mechanical  Engineering  214 

Kinematics 

2 

— 

2 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  238 

Direct 'Current  Laboratory. . . 

— 

3 

1 

Totals 

15 

11 

19 

139 

145 

71 

141 

141 

141 

137 

148 


Second  Semester 


Mechanical  Engineering  215 

Mathematics  257  

Group  2 

Electrical  Engineering  237  . . 
Electrical  Engineering  238 
Mechanical  Engineering  232 
Mechanical  Engineering  195 
Physics  272  or  Elective 


Mechanics  of  Materials  .. 
Analytic  Mechanics. 


Direct  C urrent  Theory  . . . 
Direct  Current  Laboratory. 
Experimental  Laboratory. 

Kinematic  Drawing 

Advanced  Physics 

Totals 


3 

3 

3 

— 

3 

3 

— 

3 

2 

— 

2 

— 

3 

1 

— 

4 

2 

— 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

13 

13 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Puge 

Class 

Lab'y 

Credits 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  217 

Machine  Design 

3 

3 

137 

Mechanical  Engineering  197 

Machine  Design  Drawing.  . . 

— 

6 

2 

71 

Group  3 

3 



3 

140 

Engineering  225 

Hydraulics 

3 

— 

3 

141 

Mechanical  Engineering  233 

Experimental  Laboratory.  . . 

— 

4 

2 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  216 

Steam  Machinery 

3 

— 

3 

110 

Religion  and  Philosophy  131 

Bible  Study 

2 

— 

2 

Totals 

U 

10 

18 

Second  Semester 


139 

Mechanical  Engineering  217 

Machine  Design 

2 

2 

137 

Mechanical  Eagineeriug  197 

Machine  Design  Drawing... 

— 

0 

2 

71 

Group  3 

3 

3 

Elective 

2 

2 

141 

Mechanical  Engineering  233 

Experimental  Laboratory... 

4 

2 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  219 

Power  Plants 

3 

— 

3 

143 

Mechanical  Engineering  249 

Principles  of  Manufacturing 

1 

— 

1 

Thesis  or  Elective 

6 

2 

110 

Religion  and  Philosophy  131 

Bible  Study 

1 

i 

Totals 

12 

16 

18 

III.  Electrical  Engineering. 
Freshman  year.  See  page  74. 
Sophomore  year.  See  page  75. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

I.ab’y 

Credits 

145 

3 

3 

71 

Group  2 

3 



3 

148 

Physics  272 

2 

3 

3 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  215 

Mechanics  of  Materials.  . . . 

3 

3 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  237 

Direct  Current  Theory 

2 

— 

2 





2 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  239 

I llumination 

1 

2 

2 

141 

Electrical  Engineering  238  . . 

Direct  Current  Laboratory. . . 

— 

3 

1 

Totals 

14 

8 

19 

145 

71 

141 

141 

139 

141 

148 


Second  Semester 


Mathematics  257 

Group  2 

Electrical  Engineering  237 
Electrical  Engineering  233 
Mechanical  Engineering  215 
Mechanical  Engineering  232 

Elective 

Physics  272  or  Elective 


Analytical  Mechanics. 


Direct  Current  Theory .... 
Direct  Current  Laboratory. 
Mechanics  of  Materials.  . . . 
Experimental  Laboratory.  . . 


Advanced  Physics. 

Totals. . . 


3 

3 

3 

— 

3 

2 

— 

2 

— 

3 

1 

3 

— 

3 

— 

6 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

3 

3 

13 

12 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week 

See 

Page 

Class 

Lab’y 

Credits 

142 

Electrical  Engineering  240 

Alternating  Current  Theory  . 

3 

3 

142 

Electrical  Engineering  241 

Alternating  Current  Labor- 

atory 

— 

3 

1 



2 

71 

3 



3 

140 

3 



3 

142 

Electrical  Engineering  242 

Central  Stations  and  Power 

Transmission 

3 

— 

3 

142 

Electrical  Engineering  246 

Conferences 

1 

— 

1 

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  216 

Steam  Machinery 

3 

— 

3 

Totals ,* 

16 

3 

19 

Second  Semester 


142 

142 

142 

71 

Electrical  Engineering  243 
Electrical  Engineering  244 
Electrical  Engineering  245  . 

Polyphase  Currents  

Polyphase  Laboratory 

Electric  Railways  

139 

Mechanical  Engineering  219 

Power  Plants 

142 

Electrical  Engineering  246  . 
Thesis  or  Elective 

Conferences 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

13 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 


19 


191.  Engineering  Drawing. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Linear  drawing,  lettering,  model  and  object  sketching  of  machine  parts. 

Open  to  Freshmen. 
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392.  Engineering  Drawing. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
This  work  is  intended  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  making  and  reading  of  com- 
mercial working  drawings.  The  character  of  the  work  is  such  as  is  followed  in  the 
best  modern  drafting  rooms,  and  attention  is  given  to  standard  conventions,  tabu- 
lations, titling,  etc. 

Open  to  Freshmen. 

193.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  first  semseter.  Two  hours'  credit. 
This  work  consists  of  lectures,  recitations  and  drawing-hoard  work,  upon  the 
presentation  of  lines,  planes  and  solids;  tangencies,  intersections,  sections,  develop- 
ments and  isometric  projection.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  theory  of  projection  and  the  principles  necessary  to  the  proper  delineation 
and  interpretation  of  constructive  drawings.  Work  is  done  in  all  quadrants,  but 
the  practical  problems,  introduced  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  subject  to  sub- 
sequent work  in  design,  are  shown  in  the  third  quadrant. 

Open  to  Sophomores;  prerequisites,  Courses  192  and  251. 

194.  Empirical  Design  and  Machine  Drawing. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Machine  drawing  and  -empirical  designing,  am  extension  of  the  work  in  192.  Pro- 
portioning of  machine  details  as  fixed  by  practice  and  empirical  methods.  Making 
and  using  standard  data  sheets.  Making  of  assembly  drawings.  The  general  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  beginner  a drill  in  the  proportioning  of  such  parts  as 
are  fixed  by  common  practice  rather  than  by  mathematical  theory  and  to  apply  the 
work  of  192. 

Open  to  Sophomores;  prerequisites,  Courses  192  and  193. 

195.  Kinematic  Drawing. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester  and  three  during  the  second.  Three 
hours’  credit. 

Drawing-board  application  of  Course  214.  Solution  of  mechanism  by  means  of 
instant  centers,  designing  of  cams,  gears,  linkages,  etc.  Drawing  of  velocity  and 
acceleration  diagrams. 

Open  to  Juniors  in  M.E.;  prerequisite,  Course  194,  and  must  be  taken  with 
Course  215. 

196.  Elements  of  Structural  Design. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Computation  of  stresses  in  trusses,  mainly  by  graphic  methods.  The  forms  and 
strength  of  joints  and  fastenings  used  in  heavy  framing.  Besides  the  graphic  analysis 
of  simple  beams  and  roof  trusses,  complete  detail  designs  and  working  drawings  of 
joints  to  resist  large  tensile  stresses,  and  of  a wooden  roof  truss  for  given  specifica- 
tions. Elements  of  designing  in  structural  steels. 

Required  of  Civil  Engineering  Students  only.  Open  to  Juniors ; prerequisites, 
Courses  193  and  194,  and  must  be  taken  with  Course  215. 

197.  Drawing  and  Design. 

Six  hours  a week  during  each  semester.  Two  hours’  credit  for  each  semester. 
Drawing-room  problems  in  elementary  machine  design  illustrating  the  work  as  given 
in  195.  In  this  course  the  student  for  the  first  time  undertakes  the  design  of  a 
complete  machine,  laying  out  the  general  outlines,  proportioning  the  details  theo- 
retically, and  modifying  his  results  by  practical  considerations.  All  computations 
necessary  for  the  complete  design  must  be  carefully  and  systematically  made  and 
kept.  Working  drawings  of  the  most  important  details  and  a finished  assembly  draw- 
ing of  the  machine  are  completed. 
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Open  to  Seniors  in  M.E.;  prerequisites,  Courses  193  and  194,  and  must  be  taken 
with  217. 

198.  Structural  Design. 

Six  hours  during  first  semester.  Three  hours’  credit.  Six  hours  during  second 
semester.  Three  hours’  credit. 

Computation  of  stresses;  types  and  details  of  bridge  and  roof  trusses;  reports, 
drawing's;  complete  design  of  a plate  girder  and  a through  Pratt  railway  bridge. 
Open  to  Seniors  in  C.E.;  prerequisite,  Course  19G. 

199.  Topographical  Drawing. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  One  hour’s  credit. 
A topographic  map  will  be  drawn  from  the  field  notes  of  the  annual  survey. 

Open  to  Seniors  in  C.E. ; prerequisite,  the  annual  survey. 

203.  Pattern  Making. 

Six  hours  a week  during  first  semester  and  alternates  with  204  during  second  semester. 
Two  hours’  credit  for  first  semester  and  one  hour’s  credit  for  second  semester. 

A preliminary  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  for 
woodworking,  followed  by  graded  instruction  in  pattern-making,  construction  of  core 
boxes,  etc. 

Open  to  Freshmen. 

204.  Foundry  Work. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  One  hour’s  credit. 
Moulding,  mixing  and  casting  of  metals  and  core-making,  etc.  The  student  is 
required  to  produce  castings  from  the  complete  set  of  patterns  made  in  Course  203. 
Open  to  Freshmen. 


205.  Forge  Work. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  One  hour’s  credit. 
Forging,  welding’  tool-dressing,  tempering,  etc.,  and  a study  of  press  and  die  work 
and  “drop  forgings.” 

Open  to  Sophomores. 


206.  Machine  Work. 

Thr.ee  hours  a week  during  the  first,  semester  and  six  during  the  second.  One  hour’s 
credit  for  first  semester  and  two  for  the  second. 

Use  of  measuring  tools,  hand  and  machine  tools,  fitting  and  assembling.  Operation 
and  use  of  jigs  and  other  manufacturing  fixtures. 

Open  to  Sophomores. 


207.  Machine  Work. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


One  week  preceding  the  opening  of  college. 
A continuation  of  206. 


213.  Materials  of  Construction. 

Two  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester. 
This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  physical  properties  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture of  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering  construction.  It  does  not  treat 
of  the  strength  of  materials  as  given  in  the  course  on  Mechanics  of  Materials.  [215.] 
Open  to  Sophomores;  prerequisite,  Course  171. 


214.  Kinematics. 

Two  recitations  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Theory  of  mechanism,  instant  centers,  cams,  gears,  linkages,  etc.  Velocity  and 
acceleration  diagrams. 

Open  to  Juniors;  prerequisite,  Course  194. 
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215.  Mechanics  of  Materials.  , 

Three  recitations  a week  during  first  semester.  Three  hours’  credit  Two  recitations 
and  one  lecture  a week  during  second  semester.  Three  hours’  credit. 

This  course  continues  throughout  the  year  and  credit  will  not  be  given  for  a single 
semester. 

This  course  treats  of  the  resistance  of  materials,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of 
inertia,  riveted  joints,  mechanics  of  beams,  columns,  shafts;  combined  stresses,  tem- 
perature stresses,  impact  and  resilience.  Textbook:  Merriman,  Mechanics  of  Materials. 
Open  to  Juniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  256  and  213. 

216.  Steam  Machinery. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Three  hours'  credit. 
The  course  covers  the  elementary  consideration  of  the  behavior  of  gases  and  vapors; 
theoretical  heat  engines;  application  of  theory  to  steam  engines;  principles  governing 
the  transfer  of  heat  from  hot  gases  to  water;  principles  of  combustion;  boiler 
furnaces  and  grates ; types  of  boilers ; feed-water  heaters,  economizers,  super  heaters, 
advantages  of  condensing;  types  of  condensers,  condenser  pumps,  etc. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  171,  256,  272  and  273. 

217.  Machine  Design. 

One  lecture  and  two  recitations  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Three  hours’  credit. 
One  lecture  and  one  recitation  during  the  second  semester.  Two  hours’ 1 credit. 
Analysis  of  complete  machines.  Selection  of  mechanism  for  specified  work  and 
study  of  practical  considerations  involved.  Analysis  of  energy  and  force  problems 
in  machines.  Determination  of  driving  devices  as  based  on  work  to  be  done.  Pro- 
portioning of  detailed  parts  as  dictated  by  stress  and  practical  considerations.  Appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  Mechanics  and  Kinematics  to  the  design  of  machines  and  a dis- 
cussion of  empirical  design  and  modifications  due  to  practical  considerations. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  214  and  195,  and  must  be  taken  with  197. 

218.  Pumping  Machinery. 

Two  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Lectures,  recitations  and  problems. 

Two  hours’  credit. 

This  course  consists  of  the  theory  of  air  compressors,  design  of  distributing  systems 
and  compressed  air  plants;  study  of  machines  for  pumping  liquids,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  types,  together  with  a description  of  pumping  plants  to  meet  given  conditions. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  centrifugal  and  turbine  pumps,  and  the  complete 
calculations  and  part  design  of  a high-pressure,  multi-stage  turbine  pump  will  be 
included. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  216  and  225. 

219.  Power  Plants. 

Two  hours  a week  during  second,  semester.  Lectures,  recitations  and  problems. 

Two  hours’  credit. 

This  course  consists  of  the  description,  function  and  operating  combinations  of 
boilers,  engines,  heaters,  condensers,  economizers,  piping  systems,  etc. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

223.  Surveying. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Theory  and  field  work;  land  surveying;  leveling;  laying  out  of  buildings;  study 
of  construction  and  adjustment  of  surveying  instruments;  drawing  of  a map  from 
the  field  notes. 

Open  to  Sophomores;  prerequisite,  Course  253. 
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224.  Surveying. 

Six  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Theory  and  field  work.  Problems  involving  the  accurate  use  of  chain,  tape,  transit 
and  level;  city  surveying. 

The  field  work  includes  the  use  of  the  stadia  for  both  traverse  and  topography. 

Open  to  Juniors;  prerequisite,  Course  223. 

225.  Hydraulics. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Three  hours’  credit. 
Fluids  at  rest.  Hydrostatic  pressure.  Pressure  of  water  against  walls  and  dams. 
Steady  flow  of  liquids  through  pipes  and  orifices  and  over  weirs.  Fluid  friction. 
Loss  of  head.  Steady  flow  of  water  in  open  channels.  Kutter’s  formula  and  dia- 
grams based  thereon.  Theory  of  various  kinds  of  hydraulic  motors,  etc. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  256  and  257. 

226.  Railroads. 

Recitations  and  field  work  during  the  first  semester.  Four  hours’  credit.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  problems  during  the  second  semester.  Three  hours’  credit. 

First  Semester. — Circular  curves ; transition  curves ; turnouts,  cross-sections.  Com- 
plete surveys  will  be  made  for  the  location  of  a section  of  railway ; cross-sections  will 
be  taken  and  structure  surveys  made.  Each  student  will  make  a map  and  profile 
of  the  entire  line  with  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  and  cost,  including  grading,  track 
and  structures. 

Second  Semester. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  The  construction,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  railroads. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisite,  Course  223. 

227.  Municipal  Engineering. 

Two  hours  of  recitations,  lectures  and  problems  per  week,  during  second  semester, 
two  hours’  credit.  ■ 

(a)  Study  of  the  design,  construction  and  operation  of  municipal  waterworks  and 
sewerage  systems:  water  and  sewage  purification;  garbage  disposal;  (b)  Roads  and 
pavements. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  223  and  225. 

228.  Concrete  Construction. 

Three  hours’  lectures  and  recitation  during  the  second  semester.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Study  of  reinforced  construction  and  design ; properties  of  the  material ; general 
theory;  tests  of  beams  and  columns;  working  stresses;  use  of  diagrams  and  tables, 
in  building  constniction.  Complete  design  of  one  bay  of  a reinforced  concrete  factory 
building. 

229.  Engineering  Problems. 

One  hour’s  credit  each  semester. 
Problems  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  engineering  practice,  chosen  to  show  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  both  mechanics  and  hydraulics  to  practical  design. 
These  problems  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects  and  afford  opportunity  for  both 
analytical  and  graphical  solutions.  Computations  and  reports. 

Open  to  Seniors;  elective. 

230.  The  Annual  Survey. 

One  week  preceding  the  opening  of  college.  One  hour’s  credit. 
Topographic  surveying. 

Open  to  Sophomores  and  required  with  Course  223. 

231.  The  Annual  Survey. 

One  week  preceding  the  opening  of  college. 
Topographic  surveying;  precise  measurement;  triangulation. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  required  with  Course  224. 
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232.  Experimental  Laboratory. 

Four  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Use  of  engineering  computing  devices.  Experiments  involving  the  parallelogram  of 
forces,  center  of  gravity  of  plates,  systems  of  levers ; the  mechanical  strength  of  ma- 
terials, tension,  torsion,  transverse  and  compression  tests.  The  study  of  the  variation 
of  mechanical  strength  with  differences  in  composition  or  heat  treatment  applied  to 
steel  and  cast  irons,  demonstration  of  modern  methods  of  tempering,  annealing,  heat 
treating,  etc.  Reports  are  required  to  be  writen  up  neatly  and  fully,  and  must 
include  all  the  data  and  results  of  tests,  together  with  conclusions.  The  preparation 
of  the  report  is  considered  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Open  to  Juniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  171,  215,  256,  272,  273. 

233.  Experimental  Laboratory. 

Four  hours  each  semester.  Two  hours’  credit  each  semester. 
This  course  covers  laboratory  work,  recitations  and  written  reports.  The  course 
covers  calibration  of  indicator  springs,  steam  gauges,  thermometers,  dynamometers, 
viscosity  and  friction  tests  of  lubricants,  tests  and  heating  values  of  coals,  tests  of 
various  forms  of  Calorimeters,  measurements  of  water,  valve  setting,  efficiency  tests  of 
steam  boilers,  Corliss  simple  engine,  Ideal  compound  engine,  steam  heaters  and  con- 
densers, pump  and  water  wheels,  gas  engines,  etc. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisites,  Courses  216  and  232. 

234.  Gas  Machinery  Design. 

Two  lectures  a week  and  one  three-hour  drawing  period.  During  first  and  second 
semester.  Three  hours’  credit. 

The  course  consists  of  the  rational  and  empirical  design  of  internal  combustion 
engines  and  gas  producers.  The  drawing  period  to  cover  the  practical  application 
of  principles  discussed  in  the  lectures. 

Open  to  Seniors,  prerequisites,  Courses  214,  215  and  232. 

235.  Gas  Power  Machinery. 

Two  lectures  a week,  second  semester.  Two  hours’  credit. 
General  theory  and  important  points  in  the  design  and  operation  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines  and  gas  producers.  Description  of  existing  commercial  types,  study 
of  relative  advantages  and  consideration  of  questions  of  economy. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

236.  Steam  Turbines. 

One  lecture  a week  during  second  semester.  One  hour’s  credit. 
Classification  of  turbines  and  description  of  leading  features  of  various  types.  Cal- 
culations involved  in  turbine  design.  Adaptability  to  special  conditions  of  service  and 
discussion  of  building,  erecting  and  testing. 

Open  to  Seniors;  prerequisite.  Course  216. 

237.  Direct  Current  Theory. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
A detailed  study  of  the  theory  of  direct  currents,  direct-current  generators,  motors 
and  their  applications. 

238.  Direct  Current  Laboratory. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 
The  testing  of  direct-current  generators,  motors  and  apparatus. 

To  accompany  Course  237. 

239.  Illumination. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester. 
Photometrical  measurements  of  light  sources,  with  the  theory  of  light  distribution. 
Open  to  Juniors  taking  Engineering  and  Science  Courses. 
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240.  Alternating  Current  Theory. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester. 
The  theory  of  alternating  currents  with  especial  refei’ence  to  single-phase  genera- 
tors, motors,  and  transformers. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  237  and  238. 

241.  Alternating  Current  Laboratory. 

One  hour  a week  for  the  first  semester. 
A laboratory  course  including  the  testing  of  single-phase  generators,  motors,  trans- 
formers, meters,  etc. 

To  accompany  Course  240. 

242.  Central  Stations  and  Power  Transmission. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester. 
A study  of  the  electrical  design,  installation,  equipment  and  economic  operation  of 
central  stations  with  the  theory  of  transmission  and  of  the  lines  used  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  237  and  238. 

243.  Polyphase  Currents. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  and  application  of  polyphase  machinery  and 
appliances. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  240  and  241. 

244.  Polyphase  Laboratory. 

One  hour  a week  for  the  second  semester. 
A laboratory  course  in  the  testing  of  polyphase  machinery  and  appliances. 

To  accompany  Course  243. 

245.  Electric  Railways. 

Three  hours  a,  week  for  the  second  semester. 
A study  of  the  equipment  and  operation  of  trolley  lines  and  the  electrification  of 
steam  roads. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  237  and  240. 

246.  Conferences. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 
A seminary  course  in  which  papers  are  presented  on  definite  problems  in  electrical 
engineering,  with  a discussion  of  methods  of  solution.  This  course  is  supplemented 
by  trips  to  electric  stations  in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  observe  practical 
solutions  of  the  problems  considered. 

247.  Social  Engineering. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  year. 
A study  of  betterment  work  in  the  industries.  Safety,  hygiene,  cooperation,  profit- 
sharing,  pensions,  social  insurance,  housing,  education,  recreation  and  affiliated  ques- 
tions are  considered. 

248.  Efficiency. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  second  semester.  One  hour’s  credit. 
This  work  consists  of  a study  of  the  principles  of  efficiency.  Records,  plans, 
schedules,  dispatching,  standardized  conditions  and  operations,  etc.,  are  considered 
and  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  the  shop  organization. 
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249.  Principles  of  Manufacturing  and  Factory  Management. 

One  hour  during  the  second  semester.  One  hour’s  credit. 
Theory  of  measuring  tools,  shop  tools  and.  equipment;  shop  processes;  manufac- 
turing methods;  theory  of  cost  and  time-keeping  systems;  factory  management. 

Open  to  Seniors  in  M.E. 


Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  John  A.  Miller.  Ross  W.  Marriott  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. John  H.  Pitman  is  Instructor,  and  Hannah  B.  Steele  is 
Research  Assistant.  Murat  Louis  Johnson  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is  non-resident  lecturer  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  Insurance. 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  students  desiring  later  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  best  uni- 
versities; to  teach  mathematics  in  the  preparatory  schools;  to 
pursue  engineering  or  other  technical  courses. 

Students  may  fulfil  the  College  requirement  of  six  hours  of 
Mathematics  for  all  candidates  for  graduation,  by  taking  Courses 
251  and  253,  by  taking  three  hours  of  Course  252  and  Course  253, 
or  by  taking  six  hours  of  Astronomy.  Students  majoring  in 
Mathematics  will  take  the  first  year  Courses  251.  252,  and  253. 

Courses  251,  252  and  253  may  be  taken  in  any  order.  It  is 
preferred,  however,  that  one  semester,  at  least,  of  Course  252 
should  precede  Course  253.  The  order  in  which  the  remaining 
courses  should  be  taken  is  specified  for  each  course. 

A description  of  the  instrumental  equipment  for  astronomy 
may  be  found  on  pages  28  and  29.  The  teaching  staff  is  at 
present  devoting  as  much  time  as  is  consistent  with  their  teach- 
ing duties  to  studies  in  stellar  parallax  with  the  twenty-four- 
incli  telescope,  and  in  comet  photography  with  the  photographic 
telescope.  Students  interested  in  either  of  these  problems  may 
work  with  advantage  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  professors. 

The  observatory  is  open  to  visitors  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday  nights  of  each  month,  except  those  Tuesday  nights  that 
fall  in  a vacation  period.  On  clear  evenings  objects  are  shown 
through  the  great  telescope. 

The  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Club,  an  association  of 
students  in  Mathematics  and  allied  subjects,  and  instructors  in 
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Mathematics,  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Sproul  Observatory.  At  these  meet- 
ings, reports  are  given  by  students  on  subjects  usually  not  pre- 
sented in  the  classroom.  Active  participation  in  the  club  by 
students  majoring  in  the  department  is  urged. 

A departmental  library  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. It  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes  and  is  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  make  it  a good  working  library.  It  is  reason- 
ably supplied  with  standard  treatises,  particularly  those  published 
in  the  last  two  decades.  It  contains  complete  sets  of  nearly  all  the 
American  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  periodicals,  and  sets, 
some  of  which  are  complete,  some  of  which  are  not,  of  the  lead- 
ing English,  German,  and  French  periodicals.  This  library 
receives  in  exchange  for  the  publications  of  the  observatory,  the 
publications  of  many  of  the  leading  observatories  of  the  world. 

I’he  departmental  library  has  been  repeatedly  enriched 
through  the  benefactions  of  Professor  S.  J.  Cunningham.  Upon 
her  retirement  in  1906,  she  donated  her  private  library.  In  1908 
she  gave  a fund  which  is  being  spent  for  the  library,  and  in 
1910  she  gave  a fund  the  income  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals.  A fund  given  by  Senator 
William  C.  Sproul  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of  complete 
files  of  various  astronomical  periodicals  and  other  astronomical 
publications. 

COURSES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

251.  Solid  Geometry.  Mr.  Pitman. 

Three  hours  a weelc  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 

Phillips  and  Fisher,  Solid  Geometry. 

252.  Algebra.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester , and  two  hours  a week  during  second 
semester.  Offered  annually. 

The  fundamental  operations  and  their  laws  of  combination.  A short  review  of 
factoring  and  simultaneous  equations.  The  transformation  theorems;  remainder 
theorem;  symmetric  functions;  differences;  permutations  and  combinations;  bi- 
nomial theorem;  series;  theory  of  equations;  determinants  and  elimination.  Fine, 
College  Algebra. 

253.  Trigonometry.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott  and  Mr.  Pitman. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester;  repeated  in  second  semester.  Offered 
annually. . 

The  trigonometric  ratios;  reduction  of  trigonometric  identities;  solution  of  trig- 
onometric equations;  inverse  functions;  solution  of  triangles  and  use  of  tables. 

Lock,  Trigonometry  (Revised  edition). 
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254.  Analytic  Geometry.  Professor  Miller. 

Three  hours  a week  during  the  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Theory  of  Cartesian  and  Polar  coordinates;  the  straight  line;  the  conic  sections; 
the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree.  Pine  and  Thompson,  Coordinate  Geometry. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  252  and  253. 

255.  Differential  Calculus.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A study  of  text,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  lecture.  Granville,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus. 

Prerequisite,  Course  254. 

256.  Integral  Calculus.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
A study  of  text,  supplemented  by  lectures.  Granville,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Prerequisite,  Course  255. 

257.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Professor  Miller. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  center  of  gravity;  moments;  velocity;  accelera- 
tion; collision  of  bodies;  the  integration  of  simple  equations  of  motion.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  course  is  to  develop  facility  in  applying  mathematical  formulas  and 
methods  to  the  investigation  of  physical  phenomena. 

Open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Course  256. 

258.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Two  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Cajori,  Theory  of  Equations. 

Prerequisite,  Course  254. 

259.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Professor  Miller. 

Two  hours  a week,  during  second  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Pine  and  Thompson,  Coordinate  Geometry,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Prerequisite,  Course  255. 

260.  Advanced  Calculus.  Professor  Miller. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
Total  and  partial  derivations;  theory  of  infinitessimals ; development  of  series; 
definite  integrals;  approximations.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  three-fold;  to  ground 
the  student  in  the  elementary  work  which  has  preceded  it ; to  afford  the  merest  in- 
troduction to  the  theory  of  functions ; and  to  develop  skill  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Calculus  to  Geometry,  and  Mechanics.  Wilson,  Advanced  Calculus. 
Open  to  students  having  credit  in  257,  258,  and  259. 

261.  The  Mathematics  of  Insurance.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott  and 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Given  in 
1915-16. 

Permutations  and  combinations;  theory  of  probability;  method  of  finite  differ- 
ences; a study  of  Part  I of  Actuaries’  Textbook.  Completion  of  this  course,  and 
of  the  regular  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  plane  analytic 
geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus  should  enable  the  student  to  proceed 
with  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Prerequisite,  Course  256. 

10 
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265.  Differential  Equations.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  in 
1914-15. 

A study  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  with  their  applications  to 
geometrical,  physical,  and  mechanical  problems. 

Prerequisite,  Course  256. 

266.  Higher  Algebra.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester,  and  two  hours  a week  during  second 
semester. 

An  introduction  to  Higher  Mathematical  Analysis,  including  the  number  concept 
from  a standpoint  of  regular  sequences;  number  fields  and  domains;  properties  of 
functions  of  real  and  complex  variables,  linear  transformations  and  collineations ; 
matrices  and  invariants.  The  course  is  intended  as  a transition  from  the  elementary 
to  the  higher  mathematics.  Bocher,  Higher  Algebra,  and  Harkness  and  Morley, 
Theory  of  Functions. 

Open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  majoring  in  Mathematics. 

267.  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Mr.  Pitman. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester.  Offered  in  1917-18. 
The  law  of  errors ; the  probability  curve ; adjustment  of  observations ; weights 
and  probable  errors.  The  theory  will  be  applied  to  practical  problems  in  astronomy. 
A few  supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  methods  of  interpolation  and 
mechanical  quadratures. 

Merriman,  Least  Squares. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

268.  Research  Courses. 

Graduate  students  may  work  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  professors  on  any 
problem  upon  which  the  professor  may  be  engaged.  The  student  is  encouraged  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  literature  of  the  problem  in  hand  and  to  ground  himself 
in  its  fundamental  principles. 

270.  Teachers’  Course  in  Mathematics.  Assistant  Professor  Marriott. 

Two  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is: 

(a)  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  History  of 
Mathematics  directly  connected  with  his  subject. 

(b)  To  study  those  topics  in  which  the  secondary  teacher  encounters  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  presentation,  to  give  the  student  practical  laboratory  experience  in 
teaching,  and  to  make  reviews  and  criticisms  of  modern  texts. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  251,  252,  and  253. 

[This  course  does  not  count  as  required  Mathematics.] 


COURSES  IN  ASTRONOMY 

262.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Professor  Miller. 

Three  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 

A study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  Astronomy,  and  of  the  methods  and 
instruments  of  modern  astronomical  research.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  infor- 
mation rather  than  to  train  scientists.  A study  of  the  textbook  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  photographs  made  at  various  observa- 
tories. The  class  will  learn  the  more  conspicuous  constellations  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  various  types  of  celestial  objects  through  the  telescope.  The  treat- 
ment is  non-mathematical.  Young,  Manual  of  Astronomy. 

Prerequisite,  Solid  Geometry. 
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263.  Practical  Astronomy.  Mr.  Pitman. 

Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Theory  and  use  of  the  transit  instrument;  determination  of  time;  the  latitude  of 
Swarthmore;  theory  of  the  determination  of  longitude.  Intended  for  students  of 
Astronomy  and  Engineering  and  those  desiring  to  take  the  civil  service  examinations 
for  positions  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  255  and  262. 

264.  Orbit  Computation.  Mr.  Pitman. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester.  Offered  in  1915-16. 
Central  orbits;  computation  of  the  orbit  of  a comet  or  an  asteroid.  Leuschner’s 
Short  Method. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  having  credit  in  267. 


Physics 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Harvey  C.  Hayes. 

The  department  aims  to  give  such  a thorough  and  general 
training  in  the  subject  during  the  first  two  years’  work  as  will 
enable  one  to  pursue  intelligently  the  work  given  in  engineering 
and  advance  work  in  any  department  of  physics.  This  work 
also  affords  ample  preparation  for  teaching  Physics  in  high 
schools  and  preparatory  schools. 

Instruction,  in  most  of  the  courses,  is  supplemented  by  rigor- 
ous laboratory  work.  The  apparatus  used  in  connection  with 
this  work  is  all  modern  and  mostly  new. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  advanced  work  in  the 
study  of  light,  or  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Students  who  major  in  Physics  must  be  prepared  to  do  faith- 
ful and  painstaking  work.  They  should,  if  possible,  start  the 
work  in  the  freshman  year.  They  must  have  a reading  knowl- 
edge of  either  French  or  German  before  entering  the  work  of 
the  Junior  year. 

Those  who  major  in  Physics  may  equip  themselves  for  the 
following  pursuits : post-graduate  work  in  any  leading  univer- 
sity, research  work  in  most  of  the  numerous  industrial  labora- 
tories, various  positions  in  connection  with  wireless  telegraph 
service. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  the  first  semester's  work  in  Courses 
271  and  272  unless  followed  by  the  work  of  the  second  se- 
mester. 
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THE  COURSES  IN  PHYSICS 

271.  General  Physics.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  The  solution 
of  practical  problems  involving  the  various  laws  which  are  studied  forms  a-  regular 
and  important  part  of  the  student’s  work. 

Open  to  Freshmen. 

272.  Advanced  General  Physics.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Offered  annually. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Problem 
work  will  be  assigned  throughout  the  year. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Course  271,  or  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
structor, are  prepared  for  this  more  advanced  work. 

273.  Magnetic  and  Electrical  Measurements.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  for  first  semester.  Offered  annually. 
One  or  two  hours  of  lecture  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor  and  from  three  to 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  The  course  is  designed  for  familiarizing 
the  student  with  the  construction  and  use  of  modern  standard  electrical  and  mag- 
netic measuring  instruments.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  measuring  with  ex- 
treme accuracy,  resistance,  electromotive  force,  current,  capacity,  and  magnetic  prop- 
erties. Both  practical  and  theoretical  problems  dealing  with  subjects  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  are  assigned  regularly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Course  272. 

274.  Theories  of  Magnetism.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  during  second  semester.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  in  studying  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  other  metals  and  the 
variation  in  these  properties  produced  by  various  heat  and  mechanical  treatments. 
Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Course  273. 

275.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  during  second  semester.  Alternate  with  Course  274. 
One  or  two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  or  five  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  The  laboratory  work  deals  with  the  phenomena  of 
high-frequency  alternating  currents. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Course  273. 

276.  The  Conduction  of  Electricity  Through  Gases.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  a week  during  first  semester. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  each  week.  The  subject  is  developed  historically  and  deals 
with  the  Cathode  Ray,  the  Canal  Rays,  and  the  X-Rays,  and  their  relation  to  the 
a>  /?>  anc*  y radiations  given  out  by  radium  and  other  radio-active  substances.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  some  of  the  modern  views 
concerning  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Course  272. 

277.  Light.  Professor  Hayes. 

Three  hours  a week  during  second  semester. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  The  subject 
is  developed,  and  the  various  phenomena  explained,  in  accordance  with  the  wave 
theory.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  reproducing  and  obtaining  a photographic 
record  of  these  phenomena. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  Course  272. 
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Physical  Education 

The  aim  of  the  departments  of  Physical  Education  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  physical  well  being  of  the  students,  and  to 
assist  them  to  gain  the  hygienic,  corrective,  and  educative  effect 
of  rightly  regulated  exercise. 

In  order  that  this  object  may  be  better  attained,  and  to  assist 
the  directors  in  gaining  a definite  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  individual,  a careful  physical  examination 
and  medical  inspection  (eye,  nose,  and  throat)  is  required,  which 
serves  as  a basis  for  the  work. 

All  students  must  take  the  prescribed  work  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. It  is  strongly  recommended  that,  before  entering  College, 
each  student  undergo  a thorough  visual  examination  and  be  fitted 
with  glasses,  if  there  is  a need  for  them. 

For  a general  statement  in  regard  to  the  facilities  for  physical 
training  at  Swarthmore  see  pages  31  and  32. 


Physical  Education  of  the  Men 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of  E. 
EeRoy  Mercer,  M.D. 

Two  hours  a week  of  regular  prescribed  work  are  required  of 
all  men  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes. 

Intercollegiate  contests  in  various  athletic  and  aquatic  sports 
are  conducted  by  the  Athletic  Association,  but  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  Athletic  Committee  and  the  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  who  may  at  any  time  forbid  any  man  entering  a con- 
test whose  physical  condition  is  not  satisfactory. 

1.  Physical  Education.  Dr.  Mercer. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year  (two  sections). 

This  course  is  required  of  all  first-year  men,  who  may  elect  from  the  following 
during  the  fall  months,  opening  of  college  to  Thanksgiving  recess:  Football,  lacrosse, 
cross-country,  track  and  tennis. 

Ending  of  Thanksgiving  recess  to  spring  recess:  The  classes  meet  in  the  gym- 

nasium and  the  work  consists  of  gymnastics  and  athletics  so  fitted  to  the  students’ 
life  that  it  will  be  both  beneficial  and  pleasant. 

Ending  of  spring  recess  to  Commencement,  election  may  be  made  from  the  follow- 
ing: Baseball,  lacrosse,  track  and  tennis. 

Lectures  in  hygiene  will  be  given  during  the  winter. 

Freshmen  will  be  required  to  attend  one  swimming  period  weekly. 
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2.  Physical  Education.  Dr.  Mercer. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year  (two  sections). 
This  course  is  required  of  all  second-year  men.  The  plan  and  nature  of  the  work 
is  similar  to  Course  1,  but  more  advanced.  The  talks  on  hygiene  are  continued. 


3.  Physical  Education.  Dr.  Mercer. 

Juniors  and,  Seniors,  one  hour  each  week  (optional). 
From  Thanksgiving  recess  to  the  spring  recess,  gymnastic  exercises  and  recreative 
games. 


Physical  Education  of  the  Women 

This  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Lillian  Shaw  and 
Dr.  Mary  R.  Hadley  Lewis. 

One  hour  of  exercise  each  day  except  Sunday  is  required  of 
all  resident  and  non-resident  women  students  throughout  their 
college  course.  Two  of  these  periods  of  each  week  must  be 
spent  in  supervised  classwork — field  hockey  in  the  fall,  class- 
work  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  winter,  basketball  and  tennis  in 
the  spring.  On  the  other  four  days  of  the  week  some  form  of 
outdoor  exercise  must  be  taken.  This  may  be  tennis,  riding, 
cross-country  tramps,  or  swimming.  Exceptions  to  these  re- 
quirements are  made  only  for  physical  disability  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician  in  charge,  in  which  case  suitable  work 
is  prescribed.  Exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  swimming  and  all 
athletic  sports  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  director. 

First-year  students  are  required  to  attend  a course  of  lectures 
in  Hygiene,  given  once  a week  during  the  first  and  second 
semester. 

Application  for  information  in  regard  to  the  regulation  dress 
for  athletics  and  gymnastics  should  be  made  to  the  Dean. 


1.  First  Year  Gymnastics.  Miss  Shaw. 

Two  hours  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Spring  Recess. 
Required  of  first-year  students. 

Elementary  German  and  Swedish  gymnastics,  gymnastic  games,  and  folk-dancing. 
In  addition,  one  hour  of  swimming  a week  is  required  of  first-year  students. 

2.  Second  Year  Gymnastics.  Miss  Shaw. 

Two  hours  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Spring  Recess. 
Required  of  second-year  students. 

German  and  Swedish  gymnastics  (more  advanced  than  Course  1),  gymnastic  games, 
and  folk-dancing. 

One  period  a week  of  swimming  is  required,  in  addition. 
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3.  Third  Year  Gymnastics.  Miss  Shaw. 

Two  hours  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Spring  Recess. 
Required  of  third-year  resident  students. 

German  and  Swedish  gymnastics  (more  advanced  than  Course  2),  gymnastic  games, 
and  folk-dancing. 

One  period  a week  of  swimming  is  required,  in  addition. 

4.  Fourth  Year  Gymnastics.  Miss  Shaw. 

Two  hours  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Spring  Recess. 
Required  of  fourth-year  resident  students. 

German  and  Swedish  gymnastics  (more  advanced  than  Course  3),  gymnastic  games, 
and  folk-dancing. 

5.  Fencing.  Miss  Shaw. 

One  period  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Spring  Recess. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  as  an  elective  period  in  addition  to  the  two  required 
hours  a week. 

6.  Advanced  Elective  Gymnastics.  Miss  Shaw. 

One  hour  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Spring  Recess. 
Open  only  to  members  of  the  class  gymnastic  squads  in  addition  to  the  two  required 
hours  a week. 

Advanced  apparatus  work,  advanced  marching,  and  gymnastic  games. 

7.  (a)  Advanced  Elective  Dancing.  Miss  Shaw. 

One  hour  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  May. 
Open  to  all  students  as  an  elective  in  addition  to  the  two  required  hours  a week. 
iEsthetie  dancing  and  advanced  folk-dancing. 

8.  (&)  Beginners’  Elective  Dancing.  Miss  Shaw. 

• One  hour  a week  from  Thanksgiving  to  May. 

9.  Special  Corrective  Gymnastics.  Miss  Bransom. 

Advised  for  students  who  need  special  attention  because  of  poor  carriage,  slight 
curvatures,  or  weak  arches. 

Daily  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  addition  to  a period  once  a week  with  the 
instructor. 

10.  Swimming. 

Ability  to  swim  is  a part  of  the  requirement  in  Physical  Education. 


STUDENTS,  1915-16 


Graduate  Students 


Name. 

Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Darlington,  Charles  Joseph, 

Chemistry, 

Darling. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College, 

1915. 

Schriefer,  Louise  Lohmann, 

German, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Adelphi  College,  1914. 

Vest,  Lelia  Eloise, 

Education, 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College, 

1915. 

Undergraduate  Students 

Adams,  Alice  Naomi, 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

Adams,  Virginia  Elizabeth, 

Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Agnew,  Harman  Paul, 

Economics, 

Philadelphia. 

Agon,  Olga  Alice, 

Latin, 

Jeannette. 

Ainsworth,  Harold, 

Pol.  Science, 

Swarthmore. 

Alderfer,  Clement  Joseph, 

Pol.  Science, 

Renovo. 

Allen,  James  Everett, 

Chem.  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

Allen,  Margaret, 

History, 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Ames,  James  Wilson, 

History, 

Hawley. 

Andrews,  Elizabeth  Holbert, 

English, 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Arnold,  James  Porter, 

Butler,  Mo. 

Ashmead,  Charles  Colliday, 

Engineering, 

Beesley ’s  Point,  N.  J. 

Atkins,  Helen  Marie, 

Puh.  Speaking,  Merehantville,  N.  J. 

Atkinson,  Eleanor  Williams, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Atkinson,  Helen  Dorothy, 

English, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Atkinson,  Mary  Cleaver, 

Psy.  Edu. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Atlee,  Clara, 

French, 

Riverton,  N.  J. 

Bailey,  Lynn  Hamilton, 

Civil  Engin  , 

West  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Baird,  Prances  Laura, 

Latin, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Baker,  Edwin  Warm  an, 

Pol.  Science, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baker,  Eugene  Thomas, 

Engineering, 

Lansdowne. 

Baker,  Frances  Hawke, 

English, 

Chester. 

Baker,  Henry  Fenimore,  Jr., 

Chem.  Engin., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baker,  Rutherford  Morse, 

Civil  Engin., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Ardis  Mayhew, 

English, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Ballard,  Judson  Tupper, 

Chem.  Engin., 

Philadelphia. 

Ballein,  Helen  Elizabeth, 

French, 

Winfield,  Ivans. 

Barnard,  Boyd  Terhune, 

Economics, 

Winfield,  Kans. 

Barnard,  Norris  Clements, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Harold  Freeman, 

Elect.  Engin., 

Swarthmore. 
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Name. 

Bartleson,  Thomas  Leer, 

Bell,  Dorothea, 

Bell,  John  Wesley, 

Belville,  Catharine  Beading, 
Berry,  Homer  Hendricks, 
Berry,  Paul  Burnett, 

Bew,  Walter  Thewlis, 

Biddle,  Helen  Boberta, 
Bingham,  Leslie  Shaw, 

Bishop,  Margaret, 

Blackburn,  John  Bussell, 
Blackwell,  Charles  McIntire, 
Blake,  Joseph  Murdock, 

Blau,  Bobert  Sloss, 

Bodine,  David  Monroe,  Jr., 
Bonner,  Charles  Granniss, 
Boughton,  Frederick  Anthony, 
Bower,  Ethelwyn, 

Bradfield,  Edmund  Shannon, 
Briggs,  Harry  Schweinhart, 
Briggs,  Isabella  McKelvey, 
Briggs,  Leon  Willard, 

Bronk,  Detlev  W., 

Brooke,  Bichard  Davis, 

Brown,  Hazel  Hemphill, 
Brown,  Herbert  Lawyer, 
Brown,  Jane  Pancoast, 

Brown,  Janet  McPherson, 
Brown,  John  Trites, 

Brown,  Kenneth  Bent, 

Bryan,  Alice  Gibson, 

Bryan,  Gideon  Warren, 
Bucher,  Ella  Barbara, 
Buckman,  Emily  Marian, 
Buckman,  Franklin  Preston, 
Bullock,  Edward  Samuel, 
Burdsall,  Ellwood  Morris, 
Burdsall,  Bichard  Lloyd, 
Bush,  Alva  Edison, 

Bush,  Edwin  Monroe, 

Cameron,  Warren  Melrath, 
Carpenter,  Isaac,  Jr., 

Carris,  Edward  Clayton, 
Chappell,  Eva  Helen, 

Clark,  Helen  Catharine, 
Clarke,  William  Anderson, 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Cliem.  Engin., 

Chester. 

Chemistry, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pol.  Science, 

Lebanon,  Ind. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

English, 

Chester. 

Chemistry, 

Chester. 

Chemistry, 

Yentnor,  N.  J. 
Biverton,  N.  J. 

Chemistry, 

Millville,  N.  J. 

English, 

Lansdowne. 

Economics, 

Bedford. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Economics, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mathematics, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Economics, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Philadelphia. 

Chemistry, 

Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

Mathematics, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Barnesville,  Ohio. 

English, 

Pottstown. 

Biology, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Economics, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Engineering , 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

Astronomy, 

Philadelphia. 

Biology, 

Glen  Mills. 

English, 

Leesburg,  Ya. 

French, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mathematics, 

Media. 

Biology, 

Pendleton,  Ind. 

Economics, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Chemistry, 

Ingraham,  111. 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Lansdowne. 

Biology, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Biology, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Chem.  Engin., 

Wallingford. 

Economics, 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Chemistry, 

Eldora,  Iowa. 
Lebanon,  Ind. 

Economics, 

Nottingham. 

Economics, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Engineering , 

Woodlynne,  N.  J. 

Mathematics, 

Barnesville,  Ohio. 

Latin, 

Philadelphia. 

Economics, 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Name. 

Clemens,  Margaret  Meyers, 
Clement,  John  Frederick, 
Clime,  Benjamin  Sydney, 
Cohen,  Hyman  Harry, 

Coles,  Helen, 

Comley,  Boy  Clifton, 

Conner,  Viola  Martha, 

Conrow,  Bebecca  Wilson, 

Cook,  Florence  Longstreth, 
Cope,  Margaretta, 

Cope,  William  Torbert, 

Cornog,  Allison  Griscom, 
Cornog,  Elwood  Carr, 

Cornog,  Isaac  Clyde, 

Cornog,  William  Lindsay, 

Corse,  George  Fox, 

Corson,  Ewing  Tibbels, 

Coy,  Geraldine  Miles, 
Craighead,  Buth, 

Crosley,  Mary  Ingrahm, 

Cross,  Buth  May, 

Culin,  Helen  Collins, 

Culver,  Esther  Helen, 

Curtin,  Ellsworth  Ferris, 
Daniels,  Helen, 

Darlington,  Dorothea  Lindsay, 
Darlington,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Davis,  Clark  Warren, 

Davis,  Louis  Nichols, 

Deacon,  Isabel  Dorothy, 
Dennis,  Fred  Condon, 
Denworth,  Hugh  Frederick, 
Deputy,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Develin,  Dorothy  Archer, 
Dillingham,  William  Henry, 
Doan,  Marcia  Sibyl, 

Dolman,  Melanie  Nickinson, 
Donnelly,  Frederick  Stockpiam, 
Donohugh,  Emma  Edith, 
Dowdell,  Marcus  P., 

Dowdy,  Allen  Edgar, 

Doyle,  Thomas  Henry, 

Duffy,  Chester  Clyde, 

Dunham,  Mark  Addison, 

Eby,  Leslie  Hyatt, 

Elliott,  Mark,  Jr., 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

English, 

West  Chester. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Oak  Summit,  N.  Y. 

Economics, 

Philadelphia. 

Economics, 

Philadelphia. 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Chemistry, 

Lebanon,  Ind. 
Montehanin,  Del. 

Mathematics, 

Biverton,  N.  J. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

Economics, 

West  Chester. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Ithan. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Ithan. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Concordville. 

Chemistry, 

Ithan. 

History, 

Gardenville,  Md. 

Mathematics, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Mathematics, 

Glencoe,  111. 

Ch'eek, 

Harrisburg. 

English, 

Melrose  Park. 

Mathematics, 

Cynwyd. 

Economics, 

Ogontz. 

German, 

Quogue,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engin., 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Latin, 

Swarthmore. 

Darling. 

History, 

Pomeroy. 

Chem.  Engin., . 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elect.  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

French, 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Mathematics, 

Terhune,  Ind. 

Economics, 

West  Chester. 

Mathematics, 

Glenolden. 

History, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Pol.  Science, 

Boyce,  Va. 

Biology, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Swarthmore. 

Mathematics, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Swarthmore. 

Pol.  Science, 

Harrisburg. 

Chem.  Engim., 

Moore. 

Civil  Engin., 

Philadelphia. 

Engineering , 

Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Mech.  Engin.., 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Biology, 

Virginia,  Minn. 
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Name. 

Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Ellsworth,  Abigail  Mary, 

English, 

Riverton,  1ST.  J. 

Endicott,  Paul  Davis, 

Pol.  Science, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Evans,  Edna  Priscilla, 

Masonville,  N.  J. 

Evans,  Henry  Turner, 

Civil  Engin., 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Fahnestock,  Katherine  V., 

English, 

Harrisburg. 

Fairlamb,  Eebekah  Alcyone, 

English, 

Brandywine  Summit. 

Faries,  Jean  Reichner, 

Biology, 

Bala. 

Ferris,  John  Price, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fetter,  Laura  Jackson, 

Pub.  Speaking,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Firmin,  Marian  Goldsborough, 

Mathematics, 

Philadelphia. 

Forgeng,  Illona  Anna, 

French, 

Scranton. 

Foulke,  Hannah  Lippincott, 

Ambler. 

Fricke,  Alice  Bird, 

Pub.  Speaking,  Swarthmore. 

Fricke,  Frances  Brown, 

Swarthmore. 

Frorer,  Elizabeth  Newmann, 

Mathematics, 

Philadelphia. 

Frost,  Edward  Lawrence,  Jr., 

Pol.  Science, 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Gaskill,  Helen  Gertrude, 

Latin, 

Swarthmore. 

Gawthrop,  Mary  Hickman, 

French, 

Kennett  Square. 

Gawthrop,  William  Ralph, 

Chem.  Engin., 

Lancaster. 

Gemmill,  Paul  Fleming, 

Greek, 

York. 

Gerlitzki,  Marion  Virginia, 

Doylestown. 

Gibson,  Paul  Raymond, 

Chem.  Engin., 

Chester. 

Gilbert,  Doris  Mellor, 

Mathematics, 

Philadelphia. 

Gilchrist,  Charles  Douglas, 

Mech.  Engin., 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gillespie,  Franklin  Simcoe, 

Biology, 

Nottingham. 

Glick,  Louis  Maurice, 

Chem.  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

Goehring,  Walter, 

Economics, 

Philadelphia. 

Goff,  Sarah  Elise, 

English, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Goodall,  Mary  Hall, 

History, 

Philadelphia. 

Gould,  Minnie  Elma, 

French, 

Towson,  Md. 

Gourley,  Russell  Conwell, 

Melrose  Park. 

Gowdy,  Edwin  Tudor, 

Economics, 

Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Gowdy,  Laurance  Peters, 

Pol.  Science, 

Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Graham,  Malcolm  Sague, 

Mech.  Engin., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Gratz,  Marion  Clevenger, 

English, 

Pemberton,  N.  J. 

Griest,  Mary  Kirk, 

Latin, 

Philadelphia. 

Griffen,  Gladys  Evelyn, 

Mathematics, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Griffiths,  Josephine  Murray, 

Mathematics, 

Norristown. 

Gutelius,  Feed  Pyle, 

Mech.  Engin., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Gladys  Cunningham, 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

Halsey,  Mary  Darrack, 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Swarthmore. 

Halsted,  Jess, 

Economics, 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Theoa, 

Chemistry, 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Hampson,  Charity  Bell, 

Latin, 

Govans,  Md. 

Hanson,  Aimee  Dorothy, 

Latin, 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Harlan,  Randolph  Behrens, 

Mech.  Engin., 

Mauch  Chunk. 
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Harry,  David  Percival,  Jr., 
Harvey,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Haviland,  Margaret, 

Hayes,  Esther  Rachel, 

Hayes,  George  Passmore, 
Hayes,  William  Waldo, 
Heacock,  Ralph  Handerson, 
Heard,  Pusey  Bancroft, 

Heck,  Joshua  Holland, 
Henderson,  Leon, 

Herrman,  Dorothy  Drew, 
Hibberd,  Stanley  Thomas, 
Hill,  Ruth  Glover, 

Hodge,  David  Malcolm, 

Hodge,  Richard  Gambrill, 
Hodge,  Sewell  Webb, 

Hodge,  Winifred  Thornton, 
IJollingshead,  Elwood  Roger, 
Holmes,  Esther  Fisher, 

Hoot,  Henry  Irwin, 

Howell,  Charles  Manly, 
Hughes,  Elsie  May, 

Hull,  Charla  Gaige, 
Hutchinson,  Halbert  Conrow, 
Ickes,  Helen  Eugenie, 

Inglis,  Helen  Flagg, 

Irwin,  Everett  Phelps, 
Jackson,  Herbert  Worth, 
Jackson,  James  J.,  Jr., 
Jenkins,  Beatrice  Magill, 
Jenkins,  Isabel  Cope, 
Johnson,  Charles  Russell, 
Johnson,  Dorothy  Agnes, 
Johnson,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Johnson,  John  William, 
Joline,  Dorothy  Elizabeth, 
Jones,  Byron  Lester, 

Jones,  Miriam  Millett, 

Joyce,  Emily  Parry, 

Keene,  Marian  Linda, 

Kelley,  William  Donnell, 
Kelley,  Helen  May, 

Kennedy,  Florence, 

Kerns,  Beulah  Margaret, 
Kidd,  John  Edward, 

King,  Willetta  Blanche, 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Latin, 

Philadelphia. 

French, 

Brandywine  Summit. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

English, 

West  Chester. 

Chem.  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

Engineering, 

Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Elect.  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

Economics, 

Millville,  N.  J. 

History, 

Kensington,  Md. 

Chemistry, 

Media. 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Swarthmore. 

Chester. 

Engineering, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mathematics, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Latin, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Pol.  Science, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Pol.  Science, 

Riverton,  N.  J. 

Engineering, 

Philadelphia. 

Civil  Engin., 

Millville,  N.  J. 

Latin, 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Latin, 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

English, 

Norwood. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

Biology, 

Cat-skill,  N.  Y. 

Economics, 

Lansdowne. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Christiana. 

English, 

Chicago,  111. 

Latin, 

Philadelphia. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Chester. 

Mathematics, 

Alexandria,  Ya. 

Greek, 

Braintree,  Mass. 

Economics, 

Coatesville. 

English, 

Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Lebanon,  Ind. 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Swarthmore. 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Swarthmore. 

History, 

Lansdowne. 

Engineering , 

Philadelphia. 

Latin, 

Spot-swood,  N.  J. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 
Moline,  111. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Chester. 

Mathematics, 

Philadelphia. 
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Name. 

Kistler,  Clara  Ruth, 

Kneas,  Wilda  Marie, 

Knox,  George  Moore, 

Komori,  Phyllis, 

Korn,  Adolph, 

Krauskope,  Madeline, 

Kurtz,  Mabel  Morgan, 

Lacey,  Ruth  Agnes, 

Laird,  Olive  Frances, 

Lang,  Hilda  Anna, 

Lang,  Walter  Berlinger, 
Laudenslager,  Elmer  Borger, 
Lesley,  Conrad  Clothier, 

Lewis,  Louise  Evangeline, 
Lewis,  Louise  Ker, 

Lippincott,  Rhoda  Alice, 

Lock,  Roy  Lee, 

Lucas,  Dorothy  Fordyce, 
Lukens,  James  Clarence, 
Lukens,  Mary  Lyndell, 

Lukens,  Samuel  Conrad,  Jr., 
Lumis,  Ruth  Elizabeth, 
McCabe,  Martha  Gertrude, 
McClellan,  Bess, 

McGahey,  Mary  Howitt, 
McGovern,  Francis  Patrick, 
McNeill,  Clarence  Esbin, 
Mack,  Irene  Miller, 

Mackenzie,  Dorothy  Josephine, 
March,  Joseph  Wole, 

Markle,  Mary  Anna, 

Marr,  Harold  Graham, 

Mason,  John  Tenney, 

Matpier,  Mary, 

Maule,  Walter  William, 
Maxwell,  Frances  Helen, 
Maze,  Augustus  Everett, 
Melick,  James  Bloomfield, 
Mendenhall,  Edith  Wilson, 
Michener,  Anna  Marguerite, 
Michener,  Charles  Raymond, 
Miller,  Elizabeth  Rulon, 
Miller,  Evelyn  Levis, 

Miller,  Helen  May, 

Molloy,  James  Howard, 

Moore,  Abigail  Irene, 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Shenandoah. 

French, 

Norristown. 

Mech.  Eng  in., 

West  Chester. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engin., 

Clifton  Heights. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 

Latin, 

Reading. 

Latin, 

Reading. 

Mathematics, 

West  Chester. 

German, 

Rutledge. 

Engineering, 

Rutledge. 

History, 

Philadelphia. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Media. 

English, 

Pendleton,  Ind. 

French, 

West  Chester. 

German, 

Swarthmore. 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

History, 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Economics, 

Moore. 

Latin, 

Upper  Darby. 

Pol.  Science, 

Philadelphia. 

History, 

West  Chester. 

Selbyville,  Del. 

Mathematics, 

Arden,  .N.  Y. 

Latin, 

Darby. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Philadelphia. 

English, 

Melrose  Park. 

English, 

Elkins  Park. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Abbottstown. 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Swarthmore. 

Economics, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Mathematics, 

Wayne. 

History, 

Gum  Tree. 

Pub.  Speaking,  Lansdowne. 

Chemistry, 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Media. 

Latin, 

Toughkenamon. 

Pol.  Science, 

Bendersville. 

Chem.  Engin., 

Bendersville. 

Riverton,  N.  J. 

History, 

Hatboro. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

Civil  Engin., 

Philadelphia. 

Latin, 

York. 
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Name. 


Major  Subject. 


Residence. 


Moore,  William  Randolph,  Jr., 
Morgan,  Rowland  Richard, 
Morrison,  Bayard  Hunter,  Jr., 
Morrison,  Elizabeth  Knowles, 
Morton,  Jean  Florence, 

Munce,  James  Gay  Gordon, 
Murch,  John  Dwight, 

Myers,  Allen  Isaac, 

Myers,  Charles  Louis  Reed,  Jr., 
Myers,  Clarence  Gates, 

Nabb,  Malvern  J., 

Nay,  Clarence  Paul, 

Neely,  Eleanor  Morgan, 

Neely,  Rose  Marguerite, 
Nelson,  Albert  Noel, 

Neville,  Joseph  Siddons, 
Nevyas,  Jacob, 

Newcomer,  Beatrice  Kent, 
Newcomer,  Esther  Anne, 
Nichols,  Esther  Orinda, 

Nunez,  Mary, 

Ogden,  John  Mahlon, 

Ogden,  Samuel  Robinson, 

Olin,  Harry  Arthur, 

Orchard,  John  Ewing, 

Orndorff,  Ruth  Marie, 

Paine,  Dorothy  Belle, 

Palmer,  Edgar  Zavitz, 

Pattison,  Esther  Stowell, 
Pearson,  Andrew  Russell, 
Perry,  Horace  Mitchell, 

Pettit,  Albert  Russell  Phipps, 
Philips,  Charles  Fleming, 
Philips,  Esther  Hewes, 

Pierce,  Allin  Hugh, 

Pierce,  Florence  May, 

Pohlig,  William  Theodore, 

P OSTLETH W AITE,  VIRGINIA, 

Pound,  Mabel  Lewellyn, 
Powell,  Edna  Myrtle, 

Powell,  Margaret  Elgar, 
Powers,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Pratt,  Carl  Davis, 

Preston,  Albert  W., 

Price,  Katherine  Virginia, 

Price,  Thomas  Rowe,  Jr., 


Mech.  Engin., 
Chem.  Engin., 
Chemistry, 
Economics, 
French, 

Pol.  Science, 
Mech.  Engin., 
Chem.  Engin., 

Pol.  Science, 

History, 

Pub.  Speaking, 
German, 

Civil  Engin., 
Biology, 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Pub.  Speaking, 

Biology, 

History, 

English, 

English, 

Economics, 

English, 


Greek, 

Pol.  Science, 
Mech.  Engin., 
Civil  Engin., 
Biology, 
Economics, 
English, 

Civil  Engin., 

Biology, 

English, 

English, 

Mathematics, 

French, 

Chem.  Engin., 
Mech.  Engin., 
English, 


Roanoke,  Va. 
Knightstown,  Ind. 
Swarthmore. 
Swarthmore. 

Morton. 

Swarthmore. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Moore. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Millville,  N.  J. 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 

Lebanon,  Ind. 

Delanco,  N.  J. 

West  Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Ogden. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  111. 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia. 

Scranton. 

Chester. 

Swarthmore. 

Swarthmore. 

Chester. 

Rancocas,  N.  J. 
Downingtown. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Yeadon. 

Bala. 

Sewickley. 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Can. 
Chester. 

Lansdowne. 

Lancaster. 

West  Chester. 
Swarthmore. 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Glyndon,  Md. 
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Name. 

Provost,  William  Robert, 

Pugh,  Catharine  White, 

Pugh,  Isabel  Roberts, 

Pyle,  Edith  Sharples, 

Pyle,  Elizabeth, 

Pyle,  Frederic  Lawrence, 
Quayle,  Osborne  Robinson, 
Rakestraw,  Josephine  B., 
Rawson,  Arthur  Joy, 

Reed,  Lavinia  Townsend, 

Reese,  Nellie  Ruth, 

Reichard,  Gladys  Amanda, 

Reid,  Helen  Hutchinson, 
Reilly,  William  Joseph, 
Richardson,  Clare  Frances, 
Riddle,  Florence, 

Ridpath,  William  Lincoln,  Jr., 
Rippert,  John  Sebring, 

Riggs,  Jean  Stewart, 

Roberts,  Jane  Lukens, 
Robertson,  Edith  Elizabeth, 
Robertson,  Marion  Templeton, 
Robertson,  Ralph  Marion, 
Robey,  Helen  Koons, 

Robinson,  Mary  Opal, 

Rose,  Sarah  Rutter, 

Rune,  Eleanor  Rae, 

Russell,  Irma  Kipp, 

Sands,  Joseph  Evans, 
Satterthwaite,  Edith  Ridgway, 
Schoew,  Frederick  William, 
Scott,  Helene  Barrett, 

Seaman,  Phebe  Underhill, 
Seeds,  Charlotte  VanCourt, 
Shidle,  Norman  Glass, 
Shoemaker,  Elizabeth  Jack, 
Shoemaker,  Florence  Mather, 
Shoemaker,  Lester  Burton, 
Shoemaker,  Samuel  Steiner, 
Shoemaker,  William  MacC.,  Jr. 
Shrode,  Paremenus  Carl, 
Simons,  Katherine  Wood, 
Simpson,  Andrew, 

Sinzheimer,  Elsie  May, 

Smith,  Clementine  Martenis, 
Smith,  Edmund  Paul, 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Civil  Engin., 

Chester. 

French, 

Swarthmore. 

History, 

Swarthmore. 

English, 

West  Chester. 

Biology, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Civil  Engin., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chemistry, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

History, 

Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

English, 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

History, 

West  Chester. 

Latin, 

Bangor. 

Lansdowne. 

English, 

West  Chester. 
Philadelphia. 

History, 

West  Chester. 

Biology, 

Philadelphia. 

Economics, 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

English, 

Wellsville,  Ohio. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

History, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Philadelphia. 

Mathematics, 

Winchester,  Ya. 

English, 

Chester. 

English, 

Philipsburg. 

Bedford. 

Biology, 

Yardley. 

Latin, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Chemistry, 

Cliattaroy,  W.  Ya. 

French, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Jericho,  N.  Y. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 

Economics, 

Tullytown. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Chambersburg. 

,Mech.  Engin., 

Norristown. 

Pol.  Science, 

Folsomville,  Ind. 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Darby. 

Philosophy, 

Philadelphia. 

Latin, 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Civil  Engin., 

Philadelphia. 
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Name. 

Smith,  Harold  Lesley, 

Smith,  Walter  Eugene, 

Snyder,  Mary  Esther, 
Spaceman,  Georue  Donald, 
Spiller,  Helen  Newbold, 
Sproul,  John  Eoach, 

Stabler,  Eleanor  Palmer, 
Stephens,  John  Dayton, 
Stephenson,  Euth, 

Stewart,  Carl  Benjamin, 
Stickle,  Wilmer  Franklin, 
Stickney,  David  John, 

Stokes,  Frances  Bartlett, 
Stokes,  Marian  Adams, 
Stotensburg,  Elizabeth, 

Stout,  Elinor  Christina, 

Stow,  Franklin  Pierce, 
Stratton,  Boland  Pancoast, 
Strode,  Katharine  Elizabeth, 
Strong,  Sarah  Lucretia, 
Sullivan,  Anna  Elizabeth, 
Super,  Dorothy  Emma, 

Tanguy,  Lewis  Leland, 

Taylor,  Esther  Gertrude, 
Taylor,  Leonard  K.  M., 

Taylor,  Mary  Entriken, 
Taylor,  Eobert  Moss, 

Taylor,  Thomas  Newbold,  Jr., 
Taylor,  William  Simpson, 
Temple,  Charles, 

Terradell,  Eussell  Joslin, 
Tpiatcher,  Mary  Alberta, 
Thomas,  Dorothy, 

Thompson,  Theodore  Eichards, 
Tice,  Florence  May, 

Tily,  Mildred  Bromley, 

Timmis,  William  Walter, 
Toerring,  Helene  Carlotta, 
Tomlinson,  Edwin  Augustus, 
Tomlinson,  William  West, 
Trego,  Lillian  Gwinner, 
Trowbridge,  Agnes  Cowgill, 
Turner,  Mary  Eebecca  Wilson, 
Twining,  Jane  Williams, 
YanHorn,  Alice  Eose, 
VanLoon,  Emily  Lois, 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

Economics, 

Coatesville. 

Civil  Engin., 

Eureka,  N.  Y. 

Psy.  and  Edu., 

Quakertown. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Coatesville. 

English, 

Philadelphia. 

Latin, 

Chester. 

Psy.  and  Edu., 

George  School. 

Mathematics, 

Philadelphia. 

Biology, 

Philadelphia. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Physics, 

Newton,  N.  J. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Biology, 

Eancocas,  N.  J. 

French, 

West  Chester. 
Kidley  Park. 
Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Economics, 

Camden,  N.  ,J. 

Pol.  Science, 

Moorestown,  N.  J, 

History, 

West  Chester. 

German, 

Eingoes,  N.  J. 

Mathematics, 

Lansdowne. 

Latin, 

Minersville. 

Mathematics, 

West  Grove. 
Philadelphia. 

Chem.  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

English, 

West  Chester. 

Biology, 

Chester. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Chem.  Engin., 

Chester. 

Elect.  Engin., 

Swarthmore. 

Economics, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

French, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Biology, 

Kennett  Square. 

German, 

Quakertown. 

Philadelphia. 

Civil  Engin., 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 

Economics, 

Salem,  Ohio. 

Economics, 

Salem,  Ohio. 

English, 

Swarthmore. 

French, 

Pittsburgh. 

History, 

Betterton,  Md. 

English, 

Hatboro. 

Latin, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Biology, 

Philadelphia. 

STUDENTS,  1915-16 
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Name. 

Verlenden,  Alice  Wilde, 
Vernam,  Mart  Headley, 
Voelker,  Edward  Dick, 

Wall,  Nora  Blanche, 
Wallace,  Clair  Makwell, 
Ware,  Marian  Cleveland, 
Waters,  Lillian  Isabel, 
Watson,  Elizabeth  Atkinson, 
Wat,  D.  Hebert, 

Waygood,  Louise  Wynkoop, 
Webster,  Harold  Shoemaker, 
Weeks,  Marie  Schell, 

Weltz,  Earl  H., 

West,  John  Burriss, 
Westfall,  Helen  Marie, 
Weston,  Charles  McIlvaine, 
White,  Edward  Elijah, 
Widener,  Dean  Copper, 
Wigmore,  Harry  Charles, 
Willets,  Edmund  Robert,  Jr., 
Willets,  Margaret  Vail, 
Williams,  Emma  T.  R., 
Williams,  Frances  Baker, 
Willoughby,  Laura  Robinson, 
Wilson,  Anne  Elizabeth, 
Wilson,  George  Lloyd, 

Wilson,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Wilson,  Margaret, 

Wilson,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Wood,  Gertrude  Norma, 
Worth,  Elizabeth  Sharpless, 
Wright,  Catharine, 

Wright,  Ralph  McClellan, 
Yap,  Daniel  K.  F., 

Yardley,  Charles  Henry, 
Yerkes,  Margaret  Niell, 
Young,  Dorothy, 

Young,  Edith  Cora, 

Young,  Emily  Grace, 

Young,  Ethel  Reid, 

Young,  Frances  Willard, 
Young,  Helen  A., 

Young,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Young,  Julia  Ralston, 


Major  Subject. 

Residence. 

History, 

Darby. 

French, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Chemistry, 

Swart  hmore. 

Economics, 

Clearfield. 

Civil  Engin., 

Media. 

Salem,  N.  J. 

English, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

German, 

Doylestown. 

Chemistry, 

Oxford. 

English, 

Glenside. 

Engineering, 

Philadelphia. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 

Chemistry , 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Civil  Engin., 

Swarthmore. 

Latin, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chemistry, 

Norwood. 

Civil  Engin., 

Glen  White,  W.  Va. 

Pol.  Science, 

Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Economics, 

Glenolden. 

Mech.  Engin., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

History, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Astronomy, 

Norristown. 
Norristown. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

English, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Economics, 

Ridley  Park. 

Latin, 

Harrisburg. 

French, 

Philadelphia. 

English, 

Toughkenamon. 

Mathematics, 

Philadelphia. 

French,  , 

Coatesville. 

English, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Civil  Engin., 

West  Chester. 

Economics, 

Honolulu,  I.  H. 

Latin, 

York. 

Pub.  Spealdng, 

Swarthmore. 

Easton. 

Mathematics, 

Swarthmore. 

Pub.  Spealcing,  Easton. 

Mathematics, 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

French, 

Easton. 

Mathematics, 

West  Chester. 

History, 

Rutledge. 

11 
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Special  Students 


Name. 

Bunting,  George  Miller,  Jr., 
Hill,  Margaret  Livingston, 
McCance,  Clara  Elizabeth, 
Yogler,  Mary  Emma, 
Williams,  Edith  Roberts, 
Worrell,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 


Major  Subject. 
Elect.  Engin., 

English, 

German, 


Residence. 

Chester. 

Swarthmore. 

Oil  City. 

Media. 

Norristown. 

Ogden. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY  STATES 


Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

New  York  

Maryland  

Indiana  

Ohio  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois  

Virginia  

Iowa  

Wisconsin  

Missouri 

Nebraska  

West  Virginia 

Connecticut  

Florida 

Kansas  

Massachusetts  

Minnesota  

North  Dakota  

Oklahoma  

Ontario,  Canada 
Honolulu,  I.  H 


251 

70 

30 

15 

12 

11 

9 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 


*445 


* This  number  does  not  include  the  special  students. 
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FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS,  1915-16 

Joshua  Lippincott  Fellow:  Frank  H.  Griffin,  A.B.,  1910.  Student  in 
Columbia  University. 

Lucretia  Mott  Fellow:  Reba  Mahan  Camp,  A.B.,  1915.  Student  in  Rad- 
cliffe  College. 

John  Lockwood  Memorial  Fellow:  Frances  Darlington,  A.B.,  1896.  Stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hannah  A.  Leedom  Fellow:  Harold  S.  Roberts,  A.B.,  1912;  A.M.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1915.  Student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Martha  E.  Tyson  Fellow:  Anne  Shoemaker  Haines,  A.B.,  1912.  Student 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Swarthmore-University  of  Pennsylvania  Scholar : Claude  Chloral  Smith, 
A.B.,  1914. 

Western  Swarthmore  Club  Scholar:  Allin  Hugh  Pierce,  1919. 

Trenton  Swarthmore  Chib  Scholar:  Franklin  Preston  Buckman,  1919. 

Deborah  Fisher  Wharton  Scholar:  Olive  Frances  Laird,  1916. 

Samuel  J.  Underhill  Scholar:  Hilda  Anna  Lang,  1917. 

Anson  Lapham  Scholars:  William  Ralph  Gawthrop,  1918,  and  Mabel 
Kurtz,  1918. 

William  C.  Sproul  Scholars:  Helen  Eugenie  Ickes,  1917.  Esther  Orinda 
Nichols,  1918.  Edgar  Zavitz  Palmer,  1919. 

Philip  M.  Sharpies  Scholars:  Herbert  Lawyer  Brown,  1916.  Florence 
Riddle,  1916.  Margaret  M.  Clemens,  1917.  Louis  Maurice  Glick, 
1917.  William  Joseph  Reilly,  1918.  Mary  Anne  Markle,  1918. 
Joseph  Nevyas,  1919.  Helen  Gertrude  Young,  1919. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  Scholars:  Marie  Weeks,  1916.  Helen 
Clark,  1917.  Marian  G.  Firmin,  1917.  Emily  Lois  YanLoon,  1918. 
Esther  G.  Taylor,  1919.  Mary  K.  Griest,  1919. 

Annie  Shoemaker  Scholar:  Dorothea  L.  Darlington,  1919. 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  Scholar : Phyllis  Ivomori,  1919. 

I.  V.  Williamson  Scholars:  Friends’  Central  School,  Frances  Baker  Wil- 
liams, 1919;  Harold  Shoemaker  Webster,  1919.  Moorestown  Friends’ 
School,  Edna  Priscilla  Evans,  1919.  George  School,  Elwood  Roger 
Hollingshead,  1919.  Baltimore  Friends’  School,  Thomas  Newbold 
Taylor,  1919.  Wilmington  Friends’  School,  Helene  B.  Scott,  1919. 
Swarthmore  Preparatory  School,  Andrew  Simpson,  1919.  Swarthmore 
Public  High  School,  Melanie  N.  Dolman,  1919. 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  JOSHUA  LIPPINCOTT  FELLOWSHIP 

1893-94. 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  A.B.,  1887;  Ph.B.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1888;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894;  Professor  of 
French  Philology,  University  of  Chicago. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Battin,  A.B.,  1892;  studied  in  Berlin;  Ph.D.,  Jena, 
1900.  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Swarthmore 
College. 

1894- 95. 

David  Barker  Bushmoee,  B.S.,  1894;  M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1895; 

C.E.,  Swarthmore,  1897.  Engineer,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

1895- 96. 

Howard  White,  Jr.,  B.S.,  1895;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  C.  E., 
Swarthmore,  1900.  Deceased. 

1896-97;  1897-98. 

John  W,  Gregg,  B.L.,  1894;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1898;  LL.B.,  George 
Washington  University,  1906.  Lawyer. 


1898-99. 

Ellwood  Comly  Paeey,  B.L.,  1897 ; studied  in  Berlin ; M.L.,  Swarthmore, 
1900;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1903.  Instructor  in  German, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 


1899-1900;  1900-01. 

John  Edwin  Wells,  B.L.,  1896;  M.L.,  1899;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1900;  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1915.  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Beloit  College. 


1901-02. 

Mary  Geay  Leipee,  B.L.,  1899;  studied  in  Berlin. 


1902- 03. 

Bird  Thomas  Baldwin,  B.S.,  1900;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1903; 

Ph.D.,  Ibid.,  1905.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Swarth- 
more College. 

1903- 04. 

Albert  Cook  Myers,  B.L.,  1898 ; M.L.,  1901 ; studied  in  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Harvard.  Historical  Writer. 

1904- 05. 

Marion  Virginia  Peirce,  A.B.,  Swarthmore,  1903;  A.M.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1904;  studied  in  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne,  and 
College  de  France  in  Paris,  and  in  the  Libraries  of  Madrid.  Instructor 
in  French,  Swarthmore  College. 

1905- 06. 

Lewis  Fussell,  B.S.,  1902;  M.S.,  1903;  E.E.  and  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1907.  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Swarth- 
more College. 

1906- 07. 

Louis  Newton  Bobinson,  A.B.,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1911; 
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studied  in  University  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  1906-07 ; Fellow  in  Cornell 
University,  1907-08.  Professor  of  Economies,  Swarthmore  College. 

1907- 08. 

Samuel  Copeland  Palmer,  A.B.,  1895;  A.M.,  1907;  A.M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1909;  Ph.D.,  Ibid.,  1912.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
Swarthmore  College. 

1908- 09. 

Mart  Eliza  (North)  Chenoweth,  A.B.,  1907;  A.M.,  1910;  studied  in 
Oxford  University,  England. 

1909- 10. 

Mary  Talbott  (Janney)  Cose,  A.B.,  1916;  studied  in  University  of  Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

1910- 11. 

Samuel  Copeland  Palmer,  A.B.,  1895 ; A.M.,  1907 ; A.M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1909 ; Ph.D.,  Ibid.,  1912.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
Swarthmore  College. 

1911- 12. 

John  Himes  Pitman,  A.B.,  1910;  A.M.,  1911;  studied  in  University  of 
California.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Swarthmore 
College. 

1912- 13. 

Iola  Ivay  Eastburn,  B.L.,  1897 ; A.M.,  1906 ; Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1913;  Professor  of  German,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 

1913- 14. 

Edwin  Angell  Cottrell,  A.B.,  1907 ; A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1913. 
Instructor,  Brown  University  and  Wellesley  College.  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Budget  Commission. 


1914- 15. 

Frederick  Myerle  Simons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1909;  A.M.,  1912;  student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Assistant  in  Department  of  Economics  and  In- 
dustry, University  of  Chicago. 

1915- 16. 

Frank  H.  Griffin,  B.S.,  1910;  student  in  Columbia  University. 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  LUCRETIA  MOTT  FELLOWSHIP 

1895- 96. 

Helen  Bright  (Smith)  Brinton,  A.B.,  1895;  studied  in  Oxford  Univer- 
sity; A.M.,  Swarthmore,  1899. 

1896- 97. 

Mary  Stone  McDowell,  A.B.,  1896;  studied  in  Oxford  University;  A.M., 
Columbia  University,  1903. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  LUCRETIA  MOTT  FELLOWSHIP. 
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1897- 98. 

Sarah  (Bancroft)  Clark,  B.S.,  1897;  studied  in  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1898- 99. 

Edna  Harriet  Bicbards,  B.L.,  1898;  studied  in  Berlin;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University,  1904.  Teacher  of  German,  George  School. 

1899-1900. 

Mart  Elizabeth  Seaman,  A.B.,  1899;  studied  in  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Teacher. 

1900- 01. 

Anna  Gillingham,  A.B.,  1900 ; A.B.,  Radeliffe,  1901.  Teacher  in  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1901- 02. 

Lillian  Winifred  (Rogers)  Illmer,  A.B.,  1901;  studied  in  Berlin. 


1902- 03. 

Margaret  Hood  Tavlor,  B.L.,  1902;  studied  in  Berlin. 

1903- 04. 

Annie  Ross,  A.B.,  1903;  Ph.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904.  Teacher  of 
Erench,  High  School,  Blushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1904- 05. 

Charlotte  Ritzema  Bogert,  A.B.,  1904;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1905. 

1905- 06. 

Elizabeth  Hall,  A.B.,  1905;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1906. 

1906- 07. 

Bertha  Caroline  Pierce,  A.B.,  1906;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1907. 

Teacher. 

A 

1907- 08. 

Jeannette  (Curtis)  Cons,  A.B.,  1907;  A.M.,  1909;  studied  in  University 
of  Berlin,  Germany. 

1908- 09. 

Lizzie  Sykes  James,  A.B.,  1908;  studied  in  University  of  Berlin,  Germany; 
A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911 ; Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1914.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  German,  William  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1909- 10. 

Helen  Harriet  Porterfield,  A.B.,  1909 ; studied  in  University  of  Chicago. 

1910- 11. 

Jean  Hamilton  Walker,  A.B.,  1910;  studied  in  University  of  Chicago. 
Teacher  of  French,  Mary  Lyon  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa;  Assistant  in 
French,  Swarthmore  College. 
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1911-12. 

Anna  Heydt,  A.B.,  1911 ; A.M.,  Badcliffe  College,  1912.  Teacher  in  Irving 
College,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


1912-13. 

Caroline  Hallowell  Smedley,  A.B.,  1912;  studied  in  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


1913-14. 


Esther  Midler,  A.B.,  1913 ; studied  in  University  of  Berlin,  Germany. 


1914- 15. 

Marie  Safford  Bender,  A.B.,  1914;  studied  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Computer  and  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Allegheny  Observatory,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

1915- 16. 

Beba  Mahan  Camp,  A.B.,  1915;  student  in  Badcliffe  College. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  JOHN  LOCKWOOD  MEMORIAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

1910- 11. 

Edwin  Carleton  MacDowell,  A.B.,  1909;  studied  in  Harvard  University; 
M.S.,  Harvard  University,  1911 ; Ph.D.,  Ibid.,  1912.  With  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Experimental  Evolution,  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  L.  I.,  1ST.  Y. 

1911- 12. 

Henry  Ferris  Price,  A.B.,  1906;  studied  in  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1915.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Swarthmore  High  School. 

1912- 13. 

Walter  Frank  Bittman,  A.B.,  1908;  A.M.,  1909;  M.E.,  1911;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1914.  Chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

1913- 14. 

Helen  Price,  A.B.,  1907;  studied  in  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford College. 

1914- 15. 

Helen  Heed,  A.B.,  1905;  studied  in  Badcliffe  College;  A.M.,  Badcliffe 
College,  1915.  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1915- 16. 

Frances  Darlington,  A.B.,  1896;  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HOLDERS  OP  THE  IVY  MEDAL 
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HOLDERS  OF  THE  HANNAH  A.  LEEDOM  FELLOWSHIP 

1913- 14. 

Arthur  Percival  Tanberg,  A.B.,  1910;  A.M.,  1913;  studied  in  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1915.  Chemist,  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemour  Co. 

1914- 15. 

Archer  Taylor,  A.B.,  1909;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910; 

studied  in  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1915. 

1915- 16. 

Harold  S.  Eoberts,  A.B.,  1912;  A.M.,  Princeton  University,  1915;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  MARTHA  E.  TYSON  FELLOWSHIP 

1914- 15. 

Helen  Price,  A.B.,  1907 ; studied  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford College. 

1915- 16. 

Anne  Shoemaker  Haines,  A.B.,  1912 ; student  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  IVY  MEDAL  * 

1898.  Anna  Belle  Eisenhower,  A.B.,  1899;  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1900; 

A.M.,  Ibid.,  1907. 

1899.  Mary  G.  Leiper,  B.L.,  1899. 

1900.  Mary  S.  Haviland,  B.L.,  1900;  A.B.,  Radcliffe,  1901. 

1901.  George  A.  Seaman,  A.B.,  1901. 

1902.  Elliott  Richardson,  B.S.,  1902;  C.E.,  1905. 

1903.  Samuel  T.  Stewart,  A.B.,  1903. 

1904.  Halliday  R.  Jackson,  A.B.,  1904. 

1905.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  A.B.,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1911. 

1906.  T.  H.  Dudley  Perkins,  A.B.,  1906. 

1907.  Amos  J.  Peaslee,  A.B.,  1907 ; LL.B.,  Columbia  University,  1911. 

1908.  Herman  Pritchard,  B.S.,  1908;  A.M.,  1911. 

1909.  Walter  E.  Rittman,  A.B.,  1908;  A.M.,  1909;  M.E.,  1911;  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University,  1914. 

1910.  John  Johnson,  B.S.,  1910. 

1911.  Joseph  H.  Willits,  A.B.,  1911;  A.M.,  1912. 

1912.  Herman  Elliott  Wells,  B.S.,  1912. 

1913.  Henry  Lee  Messner,  A.B.,  1913. 

1914.  Albert  Roy  Ogden,  A.B.,  1914. 

1915.  Thomas  Bayard  McCabe,  A.B.,  1915. 


* This  medal  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  without  restriction  for  such 
disposition  as  may  he  deemed  best.  It  is  usually  awarded  for  Character,  Scholar- 
ship, and  Influence.  Until  the  year  1910  it  was  known  as  the  College  Medal. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1915 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

In  Biology 

Lillie  Elizabeth  Flinn Philadelphia. 

John  Waldo  Howell Springfield,  Ohio. 

Ralph  Linton  Moorestown,  1ST.  J. 

Arthur  Horton  Mann Philadelphia. 

John  Goodwin  Taylor Chester. 

Howard  Earle  Twining Ivyland. 

In  Chemistry 

William  ILilles  Ward Zanesville,  Ohio. 

In  Economics 

Gilson  Grant  Blake,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thomas  Bayard  McCabe Selbyville,  Del. 

Lewis  Herbert  Tily Cynwyd. 

John  Scholpield  Williams,  2d Philadelphia. 

In  English 

Helen  Seidel  Evans Philadelphia. 

Jessica  Granville-Smith  Bellport,  1ST.  Y. 

Ethel  Blanche  Harvey Moorestown,  1ST.  J. 

Fannie  Elizabeth  Hill Philadelphia. 

Denman  Howard  Kelley Gilmour,  Ind. 

Dorothy  Powell  Lansdowne. 

Elizabeth  May  Roberts Glenolden. 

Grace  Marguerite  Schaeffer Lancaster. 

In  French 

Sara  Storm  Appleby Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Elmore Swarthmore. 

Elizabeth  Dorothea  Gage Atlantic  City,  1ST.  J. 

Elma  Greenwood  Jefferis Chester. 

Esther  Marie  Jenkins Gwynedd. 

Anna  Lippincott  Miller Eiverton,  N.  J. 

Ellen  Julia  Miller Hatboro. 

Marian  Elizabeth  Munce Swarthmore. 

Rachael  Elizabeth  Roberts Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Rena  Rothner  Philadelphia. 

Ethel  Shoemaker  Philadelphia. 

Josephine  Elliotte  Wilson Chester. 
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In  German 


Jane  Ackley  Henry Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Auguste  Emilie  Jellinghaus New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  Beulah  Sheppard Maurieetown,  N.  J. 

Leila  Newton  Taylor Darby. 

Lelia  Eloise  Vest Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Vera  Louise  Walton New  Garden. 

Jennie  Haines  Yerkes Swarthmore. 


In  History 


Grace  Marie  Atkinson Philadelphia. 

Ethel  May  Burnett Philadelphia. 

Walter  Aloysius  Coogan Philadelphia. 

Hannah  Wokrall  Darlington Darling. 

Ida  Belle  Downey Swarthmore. 

Mary  Caroline  Lange Media. 

Marian  Vinton  Philips Downingtown. 

Mary  Brown  Peed Keedsville. 

Samuel  Smedley,  Jr Media. 


In  Latin 


Edith  Boselle  Baner 

Dorothy  Pehr  Fahnestock 

Gwynn  Henry  Keller 

Agnes  Elizabeth  O’Brien. 
Martha  Louisa  Pancoast.  . 

Lilian  Marie  Pile 

Elinor  Eobinson 

Bertha  Kent  Webb 


Beesley’s  Point,  N.  J. 
Harrisburg. 

West  Chester. 
Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

West  Chester. 


In  Mathematics 


Keba  Mahan  Camp Swarthmore. 

Sara  Darlington  Pomeroy. 

Bertha  Elizabeth  Delaplaine Wilmington,  Del. 

Earl  Arthur  Hunter Barnesville,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Short  Merchantville,  1ST.  J. 

John  Comly  White Lansdowne. 


In  Philosophy 

Elisabeth  Somers  Williams Riverton,  N.  J. 

In  Political  Science 

William  Martz  Beury Philadelphia. 

Paul  Miller  Cuncannon Kennett  Square. 

William  Wesley  Matson West  Chester. 

Frank  Corwin  Oren Wilmington,  Ohio. 
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In  Public  Speaking 


Bretta  Crapster Winfield,  Kans. 

Bebecca  Webb  Holmes Swarthmore. 

Margaret  Anne  McIntosh New  York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Milne  .New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  Chemical  Engineering 


Charles  Joseph  Darlington Darling. 

James  Bobert  Frorer West  Chester. 

Herschel  Gaston  Smith Austin,  Texas. 


In  Civil  Engineering 


John  William  Baymond,  Jr Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Laurie  Seaman Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

In  Electrical  Engineering 

Kamaghiel  Garabed  Boyajian Swarthmore. 

Norman  Leroy  MacKissick.  . .' .West  Chester. 

John  Dorman  Bobinson Georgetown,  Del. 

Clayton  Taylor  Bogers Asheville,  N.  C. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering 

John  Stokes  Carswell Philadelphia. 

Byron  Coles  Collins Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Aubrey  Edward  Pox Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Milton  Howard  Fussell,  Jr Philadelphia. 

John  Joseph  Matthews Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Boger  Bacon  Owings Simpsonville,  Md. 

Norman  Sherrerd  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Harry  James  Stites Williamstown. 

Joseph  Stanley  Wetherald Sandy  Springs,  Md. 


MASTEB  OP  ABTS 

In  Public  Speaking 


Elizabeth  Biggins  Oliver Chester. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEEB 

Henry  Lawrence  Hess Philadelphia. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  May  8,  1875,  and  in- 
corporated January  16,  1882.  Its  object  is  “to  promote  union 
and  good  feeling  among  the  Alumni,  and  to  advance  in  all  proper 
ways  the  interests  of  Swarthmore  College.”  All  graduates  are 
ipso  facto  members  of  the  Association.  The  Annual  Reunion  is 
held  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  Week. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1915-16 


President 

T.  Walter  Gilkyson,  ’02.. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  Presidents 

Bertha  L.  Broomell,  ’94 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herman  Hoopes,  ’74 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Percival  Parrish,  ’96 Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Abby  Mary  Hall  Roberts,  ’90 


Swarthmore,  Pa. 


, Directors 

Term  expires  June,  1916 

Charles  G.  Hodge,  ’96 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  B.  Seaman,  ’81 New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  ’00 Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Term  expires  June,  1917 


Ellen  Williams  Battin,  ’93 Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Levis  M.  Booth,  ’99 Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Laurie  Seaman,  ’89 Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


SWARTHMORE  CLUBS 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SWARTHMORE  CLUB 

The  Philadelphia  Swarthmore  Club  was  founded  in  1889. 
Good  fellowship  and  love  of  Alma  Mater  have  been  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  the  club’s  continued  success.  Since  1899 
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the  club  has  held  without  interruption  an  annual  meeting  and 
dinner,  the  Philadelphia  association  being  the  only  one  which 
has  such  a record.  The  first  annual  dinner  was  held  on  April 
14,  1889,  and  was  attended  by  about  sixty  members.  The  at- 
tendance now  averages  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
club  has  never  had  any  regular  officers,  but  it  is  the  practice  to 
appoint  each  year  a committee  to  take  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  dinner  for  the  ensuing  year.  During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Gerit 
E.  H.  Weaver  was  the  moving  spirit  and  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Prom  the  date  of  his  death  until  1914  Howard  Cooper 
Johnson  acted  as  chairman.  Charles  C.  Miller  is  the  present 
chairman. 


THE  WESTERN  SWARTHMORE  CLUB 

The  Western  Swarthmore  Club  originated  in  December,  1903, 
when  at  an  informal  dinner  about  a dozen  Swarthmoreans  met 
and  organized  the  Chicago  Swarthmore  Club.  The  Chicago  Club 
met  for  a year  or  so  at  irregular  intervals,  and,  having  elected 
Francis  E.  Broomell,  secretary  and  treasurer,  decided  to  widen 
its  field,  and  offer  an  annual  free  scholarship,  consisting  of  board, 
room  and  tuition.  The  club  was  then  called  the  Western  Swarth- 
more Club,  and  its  membership  increased  to  about  sixty  grad- 
uates in  the  West.  The  scholarship  is  open  for  competition  to  all 
high  and  preparatory  school  graduates  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  the  club  has  sent  six  students  through  the  fresh- 
man year,  and  has  been  the  means  of  inducing  more  than  twice 
that  number  to  choose  Swarthmore.  In  this  way  all  the  principal 
high  schools  in  the  Middle  West  hear  of  Swarthmore  every  year, 
and  the  students  carry  her  good  name  wherever  they  go.  The 
Western  Swarthmore  Club  has  thus  proved  Swarthmore  spirit 
not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  The  present  officers  are : President, 
Professor  T.  A.  Jenkins,  ’87  ; treasurer,  Francis  E.  Broomell,  ’93; 
secretary,  F.  M.  Simons,  Jr.,  ’09.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Club  Scholars:  1906-07,  Murat  Louis  Johnson,  A.B.,  1909, 
Kentucky;  1907-08,  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  ex-1911,  Missouri; 
1908-09.  Alice  Elizabeth  Masten,  ex-1912,  Indiana;  1909-10, 
James  Jacob  Schock,  1913,  Oklahoma;  1910-11,  Edwin  Adams 
Lucas,  1914,  Illinois;  1911-12,  Lelia  Eloise  Vest,  1915,  Iowa; 
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1912-13,  John  Ewing  Orchard,  1916,  Nebraska;  1913-14,  Clar- 
ence Gates  Myres,  1917,  Iowa;  1914-15,  Jess  Halstead,  1918, 
Wisconsin;  1915-16,  Allen  Hugh  Pierce,  1919,  Iowa. 

TRENTON  SWAKTHMOKE  CLUB 

The  Trenton  Swarthmore  Club  is  an  organization  of  the 
Swarthmore  men  located  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  formed  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a scholarship  in  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege to  the  preparatory  schools  in  Trenton  and  vicinity. 

The  organization  offers  yearly  a full,  free  competitive  honor 
scholarship  of  $400  which  is  awarded  to  the  most  worthy  male 
applicant  from  the  neighboring  territory,  which  includes  seven 
of  the  most  prominent  preparatory  schools  within  a radius  of 
ten  miles. 

The  requirements  of  application  are  based  somewhat  on  those 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship,  and  embrace  scholarship,  character, 
moral  force,  and  physical  development.  The  purpose  of  the 
award  is  to  secure  and  to  induce  men  from  that  vicinity  to  enter 
Swarthmore,  the  aim  of  the  committee  being  to  attract  and  de- 
velop all-around  men,  since  no  particular  stress  is  given  to  any 
one  line  of  activity. 

Club  Scholars : 1910-11,  Howard  Buckman,  1914,  Trenton  High 
School;  1911-12,  Hyland  Lorraine  Hodgson,  ex-1915,  Trenton 
High  School;  1912-13,  Edwin  Augustus  Tomlinson,  1916,  George 
School ; Stanley  Avoy  Pennock,  1917,  Peddie  Institute ; Fred- 
erick Stockton  Donnelly,  1917,  New  Jersey  State  Model  School; 
Franklin  Preston  Buckman,  1919,  Trenton  High  School. 

SWARTHMORE  CLUB  OP  WEST  JERSEY 

A meeting  of  Swarthmore  graduates  and  ex-students  living  in 
and  around  Riverton  and  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  was  held  on  March 
31,  1911,  and  the  name  agreed  upon  as  the  “Swarthmore  Club  of 
West  Jersey.”  Its  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  following:  “We 
the  subscribers,  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an  association  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘Swarthmore  Club  of  West  Jersey,’  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  Swarthmore  College. 
Dated  this  the  31st  day  of  March,  A.D.  1911.”  This  association 
now  numbers  thirty-six  members. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SWARTHMORE  CLUB 

The  New  York  Swarthmore  Club  is  an  informal  organization 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Philadelphia  club,  possessing  neither 
constitution  nor  by-laws,  although  it  has  recently  elected  offi- 
cers and  a board  of  governors.  The  club,  which  now  includes  in 
its  membership  nearly  one  hundred  Swarthmore  men  resident  in 
New  York  or  nearby  towns,  holds  a semi-annual  reunion,  either  a 
dinner  or  a smoker,  which  is  attended  usually  by  about  sixty 
Swarthmoreans.  The  officers  for  1915  are : President,  Henry  C. 
Turner,  1893;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Maurice  E.  Griest,  1904; 
Board  of  Governors,  Joseph  Pitch,  1879;  Frederick  A.  Seaman, 
1883  ; Henry  C.  Turner,  1893  ; William  S.  Barker,  1895  ; Maurice 
E.  Griest,  1904;  Edward  P.  Palmer,  1906;  Henry  C.  Field,  1909; 
J.  Ernest  Hartman,  1912. 
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Cunningham  Field,  32 
Whittier  Field,  32 
Attendance  at  Meeting  or  Church,  33 
Aural  and  Oral  Tests  in  Foreign  Modern 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  81 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Engineering,  De- 
gree, 73 

Bequests  and  Gifts,  4 
Biology,  Department  of,  and  Courses, 
118 

Birds,  Wilcox  and  Farnham  Collection 
of,  39 

Board  of  Managers,  12 

Officers  and  Committees  of  the 
Board,  13 

Brown  Library  Fund,  35 
Buildings,  27 

Astronomical  Observatories,  29 
Benjamin  West  House,  32 
Chemistry,  Hall  of,  27 
Cunningham  House,  32 
Engineering  Building,  29 
Hall  Gymnasium  (for  Men),  31 
Heat,  Light  and  Power  Plant,  32 
Library  Building,  29 
Meeting-House,  32 
Parrish  Hall,  27 

Physics  and  Engineering,  Hall  of, 
27 

President’s  House,  31 
Somerville  Hall  (Gymnasium  for 
Women),  31 
Sproul  Observatory,  28 
Swimming  Pools,  31 
Wharton  Hall  (Men's  Dormitory), 
27 

Bulletin,  Swarthmore  College,  35 
Calendar,  College,  7 
Lunar,  6 

Cercle  frangais,  34 
Certificate,  Admission  by,  51 
Chemical  Engineering  Course  in,  124 
Chemistry,  Departments  of,  and  Courses 
in,  121 

Chemistry,  Hall  of,  27 

Church  or  Meeting,  Attendance  at,  33 

Christian  Associations,  34 

Civil  Engineering,  126 


I Classical  Club,  34 
Co-education,  32 
College  Publications,  35 
Committee  on  Trusts,  180 
Committees  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
13 

Committees  of  the  Faculty,  25 
Conditions,  Removal  of,  76 
Contents,  Table  of,  9 
Corson  Collection  of  Stalactites  and 
Stalagmites,  39 
Course  Advisers,  76 
Course  of  Study,  General  Undergrad- 
uate, 69 

Cunningham  Field,  32 
Cunningham  House,  32 
Curriculum  for  the  Freshman  Year  in 
the  Courses  in  Arts,  73 
Curriculum  for  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  Years  in  Applied  Science, 
74 

Debating  League,  Intercollegiate,  100 
Degrees,  81 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  81 
Engineering  Degrees,  82 
Master  of  Arts,  81 
Degrees  Conferred  in  1915,  170 
Departments  and  Courses  of  In- 
struction, 84 
Biology,  118 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engi- 
neering, 121 
Economics,  106 

Education  and  Psychology,  112 
Engineering,  Chemical,  124 
Engineering,  Electrical,  126 
Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Civil, 
126 

English,  84 
Fine  Arts,  118 
French  and  Spanish,  87 
German,  91 
Greek,  94 

History  and  International  Rela- 
tions, 101 

History  of  Religion  and  Philos- 
ophy, 109 
Latin,  94 
Law,  108 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  143 
Physical  Education,  149 
Physics,  147 
Political  Science,  104 
Psychology  and  Education,  112 
Public  Speaking,  98 
Deutscher  Verein,  34 
Dormitories,  27 

Parrish  Hall,  27 
Wharton  Hall,  4,  27 
Eckfeldt  Herbarium,  39 
Economics,  Department  of,  and  Courses, 
106 

Education  and  Psychology,  Department 
of,  and  Courses,  112 
Education,  Physical,  149 
Elective  Studies,  72 
Electrical  Engineering,  126 
Engineering  Shops,  29,  130 
English  Club,  34 
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English,  Department  of,  and  Courses, 
84 

Entrance  Requirements,  52 
Ethnological  Collection,  The  Frederick 
Kohl,  39 

Examinations,  Exemption  from,  78 
Examinations  for  Admission,  51 
Expenses  of  Student  Living,  41 
Dining-Room  Rates,  42 
Extra  Work  Outside  of  Class,  76 
Faculty,  15 

Committees  of  the  Faculty,  25 
Fees,  Tuition,  Laboratory,  and  other, 
43 

Fellows  and  Scholars,  List  of,  for  1915- 
16,  164 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  46 
John  Lockwood  Memorial,  46 
Joshua  Lippincott  Fellowship,  46 
Lucretia  Mott  Fellowship,  46 
Martha  E.  Tyson  Fellowship,  47 
Scholarships,  List  of,  47 
Fine  Arts,  Departments  of,  and  Courses, 
118 

First-day  Meeting,  33 
Founders’  Day,  1915,  3 
French  and  Spanish,  Department  of, 
and  Courses,  87 
Friends’  Historical  Library,  36 
Friends’  Meeting,  33 
Friends’  Schools,  Approved,  51 
German  Language  and  Literature,  De- 
partment of,  and  Courses,  91 
Grades,  System  of,  77 
Graduation  Requirements  for,  69 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  De- 
partment of,  and  Courses,  94 
Gymnasia,  31 

Hall  Gymnasium  (for  Men),  31 
Somerville  Hall  (for  Women),  31 
Halcyon,  The,  35 
Hall  Gymnasium  (for  Men),  31 
Herbarium,  The  Eckfeldt,  39 
Heat,  Light  and  Power  Plant,  32 
History  and  International  Relations,  De- 
partment of,  and  Courses,  101 
History  of  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
Department  of,  and  Courses,  109 
Irregular  Courses  of  Study,  74 
Kohl  Ethnological  Collection,  The  Fred- 
erick, 39 

Laboratory  Fees,  43 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  De- 
partment of,  and  Courses,  94 
Law,  Department  of,  and  Courses,  108 
Leedom  Fellowship,  Holders  of  Hannah 
A.,  1913-16,  169 

Leidy  Collection  of  Minerals,  The,  39 
Leidy  Scientific  Society,  The  Joseph,  33 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms,  35 
Friends’  Historical  Library,  35 
Periodicals,  Library  List  of,  36 
Library  Building,  29 
Lippincott  Fellowship,  Holders  of  the 
Joshua,  1893-1916,  164 
Literary  Societies,  Student,  33 
Location  and  Foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege, 26 

Lockwood  Memorial  Fellowship,  Holders 
of  the  John,  1910-1916,  168 
Major  Subject,  72 
Managers,  Board  op,  12 

Officers  and  Committees  of  the 
Board,  13 

Map  of  College  Grounds,  facing  title 
page. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  81 


Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Depart- 
ment of,  and  Courses,  143 
Mechanical  Engineering,  126 
Meeting  or  Church,  Attendance  at,  34 
Meeting-house,  32 

Minerals  and  Crystallographic,  Speci- 
mens, Scarlet  Collection  of,  39 
Minerals,  Leidy  Collection  of,  39 
Mott  Fellowship,  Holders  of  the  Lu- 
cretia, 1895-1916,  166 
Museum,  The  Biological  and  Geo- 
logical, 39 

Corson  Collection  of  Stalactites  and 
Stalagmites,  39 
Eckfeldt  Herbarium,  39 
Kohl  Ethnological  Collection,  39 
Leidy  Collection  of  Minerals,  39 
Osteology,  Collection  Illustrating 
Comparative,  39 
Parker  Collection  of  Shells,  39 
Scarlet  Collection  of  Minerals,  39 
Shoemaker  Collection,  39 
Wilcox  and  Farnham  Collection  of 
Birds,  39 

Observatories,  Astronomical,  29 
Oratorical  Associations  and  Prizes,  100 
Osteology,  Collection  Illustrating  Com- 
parative, 39 

Parker  Collection  of  Shells,  The  C.  F., 
39 

Parrish  Hall,  27 
Periodicals,  Library  List  of,  36 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  Department  of, 
History  of,  and  Courses,  109 
Phoenix,  The,  35 

Physics,  Department  of,  and  Courses, 
147 

Physics  and  Engineering,  Hall  of,  27 
Physical  Education,  General  State- 
ment, 149 

Physical  Education  of  the  Men 
Students,  Department  of,  and 
Courses,  149 

Physical  Education  of  the  Women 
Students,  Department  of,  and 
Courses,  150 

Political  Science,  Department  of,  and 
Courses,  104 
Prescribed  Studies,  71 
President’s  House,  31 
Prizes,  Oratorical  Associations  and,  100 
Psychology  and  Education,  Department 
of,  and  Courses,  112 
Publications,  College,  35 

Bulletin,  Swarthmore  College,  35 
Phcenix,  35 
Halcyon,  35 

Public  Speaking,  Department  of,  and 
Course,  98 

Railway  Facilities,  26 
Religion  and  Philosophy,  Department 
of,  History  of,  and  Courses,  109 
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Announcement  of  Judge  Scott’s  Death  in  the 
Easton  Free  Press  With  Sketch  of  His  Life 


ENRY  WYATT  SCOTT,  President  Judge 
of  the  Northampton  County  Courts,  com- 
prising the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  lingering  illness  had  been 
watched  with  anxiety  through  many  weeks, 
passed  away  at  5.30  o'clock  this  (Saturday) 
morning,  at  his  apartments,  in  the  Hotel 
Karldon,  which  had  been  his  home  for  many  years, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  Judge  Scott  had  been  a sufferer  from  a 
complication  of  disorders  which  had  necessitated  several 
operations  as  well  as  a great  deal  of  medical  treatment. 
His  suffering  at  times  was  most  intense,  the  more  so 
because  his  alert  mind  was  never  impaired  and  he  felt 
keenly  the  enforced  inability  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
position.  He  was  a most  conscientious  judge  and  never 
allowed  his  work  to  be  neglected  even  though  his  physical 
trials  were  of  the  most  acute  nature.  Many  were  the 
days,  even  weeks,  that  he  sat  upon  the  Bench  when  his 
condition  was  such  that  he  should  have  been  on  the  sick 
bed.  He  was  most  thorough  in  performing  his  duties  as 
a jurist  and  devoted  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the 
attention  of  matters  before  him  in  the  various  courts  of 
the  county.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
jurists  in  the  State,  and  he  attained  this  position  through 
his  clear  conception  of  the  law  and  his  indefatigable 
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efforts  to  ascertain  just  what  the  intricacies  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  meant.  His  research  into  the  law  was 
one  of  Iris  great  characteristics,  begun  when  he  was  a 
practitioner  and  carried  on  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
Bench  and  his  construction  of  it  was  so  clear  and  correct 
that  it  was  a most  unusual  occurrence  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  to  find  any  exception  to  his  rulings. 
In  fact,  a decision  by  Judge  Scott  was  generally  accepted 
by  the  public  to  be  accurate  and  complete  and  though 
appeals  were  taken  at  times,  they  were  usually  ineffectual. 

Judge  Scott  was  in  love  with  his  profession.  It  was 
to  him  his  life  and  his  pleasure,  his  entertainment  and  his 
diversion.  In  preparing  first  for  efficiency  in  his  profes- 
sion and  later  for  his  decrees,  he  was  a most  diligent  and 
pitiless  researcher  for  the  truth  and  when  he  administered 
it  was  always  with  the  consciousness  of  having  devoted 
his  very  best  abilities  to  the  task  before  him.  When 
pronouncing  sentence  in  cases  where  suffering' was  neces- 
sarily entailed  there  was  ahvays  a note  of  sympathy  and 
of  feeling  for  the  defendant  even  though  the  justice  of 
the  decree  was  apparent  and  eminently  fitting.  Many  a 
criminal  sent  to  imprisonment  by  Judge  Scott,  felt  that 
in  receiving  the  sentence,  he  also  had  sympathy  and  the 
hope  for  a better  life  from  Judge  Scott. 

In  his  administration  in  civil  cases,  Judge  Scott  was 
remarkable  for  his  clear  conception  of  the  issue  and  for 
the  relative  rights  of  the  litigants.  In  making  his  decrees 
and  forming  his  opinions,  he  was  unbiased,  judicious,  and 
eminently  fair.  His  long  career  on  the  Bench  established 
his  reputation  as  a jurist  throughout  the  State  and 
brought  to  Northampton  county  a high  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  justice.  As  a president  judge,  much  de- 
volved upon  him  of  the  most  trying  character,  and  he  met 
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his  duties  with  a fearlessness  and  an  impartiality  which 
won  for  him  the  admiration  and  regard  and  esteem  of 
people  of  all  classes.  The  criminals  feared  him  for  they 
knew  that  he  was  just.  Plaintiffs  and  prosecutors  trusted 
him  because  they  were  convinced  of  his  impartiality,  his 
fairness  and  his  desire  to  make  his  decrees  in  full  accord 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  law.  Respondents  always 
found  their  rights  safeguarded  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  his  death  Northampton  county  sustains  a distinct 
loss,  and  while  others  will  take  up  the  work  that  he  has 
laid  down,  the  influence  of  Judge  Scott's  record  upon  the 
Bench  will  be  felt  for  generations  and  his  decrees  and 
decisions  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  declaring  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and  as  irrefutable  interpretations  of  the 
statutes  of  The  Commonwealth.  None  will  feel  his  loss 
more  keenly  than  his  colleague,  Judge  Stewart,  for 
between  these  two  jurists  there  was  the  warmest  of 
attachments  and  the  closest  of  intimacies.  They  worked 
with  a harmony  and  an  appreciation  of  each  other  that 
must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  them  and  was  most 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  county.  In  the  latter 
months  of  his  life,  Judge  Scott  regretted  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  his  inability  to  appear  in  court  was  giving 
to  Judge  Stewart  an  arduous  task  and  it  is  known  that  he 
took  occasion  more  than  once  to  express  both  to  Judge 
Stewart  and  to  others  his  great  appreciation  of  his 
colleague  and  of  his  efforts  to  promulgate  the  views 
entertained  by  himself.  His  references  to  Judge  Stewart 
were  of  a most  complimentary  character  and  will  no 
doubt  be  a treasured  legacy  by  his  colleague,  who  now 
will  assume  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  passing  away 
of  the  President  Judge. 

Judge  Scott  was  an  able  writer,  a deep  thinker,  a 
scholar  of  rare  attainments,  an  orator  of  exceptional 
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ability.  Northampton  county  has  had  many  lawyers 
reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of  the  State,  and  Henry  W. 
Scott  was  amongst  the  brightest  of  them  all.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  him  as  a judge. 

There  were  many  cases  in  which  Henry  W.  Scott 
took  part  as  lawyer  and  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
Commonwealth  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  celebrated  Laros  case,  in 
which  a verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  rendered 
in  August,  1876,  that  presented  several  new  questions  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  one  of  which  perplexed  not  only 
the  court  below,  but  the  court  of  last  resort  as  well. 

In  his  private  life  Judge  Scott  was  a devoted  husband 
and  father  and  a most  valued  friend.  Those  who  were 
his  acquaintances  would  fain  have  known  him  more 
intimately — such  was  the  attractive  personality  of  the 
man.  As  a conversationalist  he  was  always  pleasant  to 
hear.  His  fund  of  information  and  anecdote  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds.  His  taste  for  literature  made  him  an 
incessant  reader  and  his  powers  of  entertainment  un- 
limited. He  was  one  of  the  most  courteous  of  men  and 
his  consideration  for  others  was  shown  repeatedly. 

Judge  Scott  was  twice  married.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Imogene  Lawall,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Lawall,  of  North  Third  street,  and  a son  and 
a daughter  by  his  first  marriage — Commander  W.  Pitt 
Scott,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Ridgley, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridgley,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N., 
Portland,  Me.  He  also  leaves  one  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
Madden,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Henry  W.  Scott  was  born  at  Newton,  Bucks  county, 
Pa.,  March  18,  1846.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  Lewis  D. 
and  Sarah  Erwin  Scott.  His  boyhood  days,  until  he  was 
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sent  to  Lafayette  College,  were  spent  upon  his  father’s 
farm  in  Bucks  county,  where  he  lived  and  worked  as 
farmer  boys  usually  do,  acquiring  a robust  constitution 
and  a capacity  for  long-continued  labor,  which  served 
him  well  in  the  busy  years  that  followed. 

After  having  attended  Lafayette  College  in  1864- 
1865,  Judge  Scott  entered  the  office  of  E.  M.  Lloyd, 
Doylestown,  where  he  studied  the  law.  On  April  29, 
1868,  he  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Bucks  County 
Bar,  and  the  day  following  his  admission  in  Bucks,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  Northampton  County  Bar,  and 
at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  Easton,  and  his  home  was 
here  thereafter. 

Henry  W.  Scott  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  young 
lawyers  ever  practicing  at  the  Bar  of  this  county  and 
proved  a veritable  David  in  his  legal  battles  with  Goliaths 
of  the  Northampton  County  Bar  at  that  time.  He  was 
borough  solicitor  of  Easton,  1875-1878. 

In  1863,  at  the  time  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  left  school  to  join  the 
First  Union  League  Regiment  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
in  service  with  it  for  two  months  until  mustered  out. 

Two  degrees  were  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette 
College.  The  first  was  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1900. 
The  second  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws,  was  conferred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  La- 
fayette College,  in  June,  1907.  While  a student  at 
Lafayette,  he  was  a member  of  the  Franklin  Literary 
Society  and  a member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

After  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  successful  ca- 
reers as  a lawyer,  Henry  W.  Scott  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Courts  of  Northampton  county  in  November,  1894, 
for  a term  of  ten  years.  In  1904,  he  was  re-elected  to 
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the  Bench  for  ten  years,  this  time  without  opposition,  the 
Republicans  having  endorsed  his  nomination.  His  career 
of  a fifth  of  a century  on  the  Bench  was  always  in  the 
line  of  his  often-expressed  opinion  that  “A  Judge  must 
be  his  own  master.” 

In  1880,  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  voted  for  General  Hancock’s 
nomination.  In  1891,  he  was  named  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  as  one  of  the  Delegates-at-Large  to  the 
Proposed  New  Constitutional  Convention,  and  received 
the  second  highest  vote  in  the  State.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  was  a Congressional  Conferee  from  this  district. 


Formal  Announcement  To  Court. 

Formal  announcement  of  Judge  Scott's  death  was 
made  to  the  court  at  9.30  this  morning  by  Edward  J. 
Fox.  Judge  Stewart  was  on  the  Bench  and  was  presiding 
at  the  computing  of  the  vote  cast  at  Tuesday's  election. 
Mr.  Fox  said : 

“May  the  court  please,  I have  a painful  duty  to 
perform.  I regret  to  announce  officially  that  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Scott,  President  Judge  of  the  courts  of  this 
county,  passed  away  at  5 o’clock  this  morning,  and  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I move  that  the  court 
now  adjourn.” 

Judge  Stewart  replied:  “The  circumstances  sur- 

rounding the  death  of  Judge  Scott  are  such  that  we  all 
expected  the  event  would  happen,  yet  when  the  end  did 
come  and  the  news  was  telephoned  to  me  early  this  morn- 
ing, I could  not  help  but  think  of  the  kindness  that  charac- 
terized our  relations  during  my  entire  acquaintance  with 
him  and  especially  during  the  eight  years  I have  been 
associated  with  him  on  this  Bench.  No  one  could  have 
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been  kinder  than  Judge  Scott  was.  He  helped  me  in 
every  way  and  I owe  a great  deal  to  him.  We  never  had 
a word  of  bitterness  during  the  whole  time  we  sat 
together  and  our  relations  were  perfect.  We  differed 
sometimes,  but  the  differences  were  honest  ones,  and  we 
thrashed  them  out  until  we  agreed  upon  a conclusion  and 
no  scar  was  left  in  our  relations. 

“I  grew  to  love  and  respect  him,  and  I say  without 
reservation  that  the  County  and  the  State  have  suffered 
an  almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Henry  W. 
Scott.  In  view  of  all  that  Judge  Scott  has  done  for 
Northampton  county,  I think  it  is  only  proper  that  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  courts  be  suspended,  and 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I now  order  court  adjourn- 
ed to  9.30  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  Pro- 
thonotary  will  make  a note  of  the  adjournment  and  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fox.” 

Both  Judge  Stewart  and  Mr.  Fox  were  visibly 
affected  as  they  referred  to  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
jurist. 


Editorial  from  the  Easton  Free  Press  of  November 
7>  I9I4  '■ 

HENRY  WYATT  SCOTT. 

Easton  mourns  today  the  loss  of  Henry  Wyatt 
Scott,  President  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  comprising  Northampton  county,  and  in 
her  sorrow  over  the  death  of  this  eminent  jurist,  has  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Bar  of 
the  entire  State  is  with  her  and  that  his  loss  is  felt  by  the 
judiciary  generally,  for  Judge  Scott  was  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strong  men  on  the  Bench  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  services  to  the  public  were  most  valuable. 
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His  constructions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  were  re- 
garded with  greatest  respect,  so  much  so  that  his  opinions 
in  many  cases  are  quoted  everywhere  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  accepted  as  final.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  frequently 
pointed  to  his  decrees  as  eminently  authentic  and  has 
more  than  once  complimented  him  on  his  discernment  and 
legal  acumen. 

Henry  Wyatt  Scott  was  a self-made  man.  Poor  in 
his  youth,  his  only  endowment  was  a mind  suitable  by 
training  for  brilliant  achievements,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
this  faculty  was  given  every  opportunity.  He  early 
recognized  the  value  of  application  and  his  chief  joy  was 
in  pursuing  diligently  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
broadening  his  mind  by  incessant  reading,  and  the  study 
of  history  and  literature.  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  times 
in  Easton  was  such  a voracious  devourer  of  books  which 
strengthen  the  mind,  broaden  the  intellect  and  widen  the 
scope  of  vision,  and  few  were  as  well  posted  along  all 
lines  as  he.  He  grasped  facts  with  an  avidity  that  was  at 
times  startling  and,  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  disconcert- 
ing to  opponents  and,  later,  baffling  to  those  pleading 
before  his  Bench.  His  integrity  as  a Judge  was  never 
questioned.  His  fitness  for  his  exalted  position  was  ad- 
mitted by  everyone,  his  efficiency  a source  of  just  pride 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  over  which  he  presided. 


Proceedings  of  the  Bar  of  Northampton  County 
Upon  the  Announcement  of  Judge  Scott’s  Death 

RIBUTES  to  the  late  Henry  W.  Scott,  as  a 
Judge,  lawyer  and  citizen,  his  exceptional 
abilities,  chivalry  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments were  paid  by  members  of  the  North- 
ampton County  Bar  at  a meeting  held  at 
the  court  house  at  10.30  o’clock  this 
(Monday)  morning.  The  seat  on  the 
Bench  so  long  occupied  by  the  distinguished  jurist  was 
draped  in  mourning. 

In  a few  words  Pennell  C.  Evans  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  and  Judge  Stewart  was  chosen  to  preside. 
D.  M.  Bachman  was  named  as  secretary.  The  attendance 
was  probably  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Northamp- 
ton County  Bar. 

Judge  Stewart  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Edward  J.  Fox,  who  offered  a set  of  resolu- 
tions and  delivered  an  eulogy.  The  speakers  who  followed 
were  Hon.  William  S.  Kirkpatrick,  General  William  E. 
Doster,  Henry  J.  Steele,  H.  M.  Hagerman,  James  W. 
Fox,  F.  W.  Edgar,  Calvin  F.  Smith,  George  W.  Geiser, 
J.  Davis  Brodhead,  James  W.  Wilson,  Robert  S.  Taylor 
and  William  Fackenthal. 

Judge  Stewart  announced  that  legal  business  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  was  practically  suspended  today. 
Judge  Groman  had  sent  word  that  he  would  adjourn  the 
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Lehigh  county  courts  at  12  o’clock  noon  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Bar  would  come  in  a special  car  to  attend 
the  services.  Judge  Laird  H.  Barber  adjourned  the  Car- 
bon county  courts  to  be  here;  Judge  Ryan  did  likewise  in 
Bucks  county,  and  Judge  Staples,  of  Monroe,  who  was 
presiding  at  a trial  in  Philadelphia,  adjourned  court  in 
time  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Chief  Justice  Fell,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had 
written  that  he  regretted  being  unable  to  come  to  Easton 
owing  to  an  important  legal  engagement,  and  added  in 
his  letter  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  distinguished  judges. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  follow : 


The  Resolutions 

The  Bar  of  Northampton  county  records  its  deep 
grief  at  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Scott,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  courts  of  this  county,  and  its  belief 
that  the  profession  as  well  as  the  Bar  of  this  county,  have 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

For  forty-six  years  Judge  Scott  has  been  a resident 
of  this  county  and  a practicing  lawyer  and  Judge.  That 
record  is  one  that  has  not  been  marred,  but  is  without 
stain  or  blemish.  Although  a stranger  to  our  people,  he 
soon  found  his  way  to  eminence  in  the  profession  and  the 
clients  sought  him  eagerly.  His  skill  as  an  advocate  was 
remarkable  and  naturally  led  to  his  election  as  Judge  in 
1894.  On  his  accession  to  the  Bench  he  achieved  his 
greatest  distinction  and  fame.  Always  a profound  stu- 
dent of  the  law.  he  early  in  his  career  on  the  Bench  mani- 
fested the  judicial  quality  of  mind  so  essential  to  a great 
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Judge.  He  delighted  in  the  most  difficult  legal  problems 
and  often  found  their  solution  in  a way  not  suggested  by 
any  of  the  counsel  who  were  engaged  in  the  cause.  The 
Appellate  Courts  rarely — almost  never — questioned  his 
decisions  or  reversed  his  judgments.  He  was  a terror  to 
evil  doers  and  yet  he  tempered  justice  with  mercy  where 
it  was  deserved.  He  was  untiring  in  his  industry,  faith- 
ful, prompt  and  courageous  in  his  discharge  of  every 
official  duty ; absolutely  impartial,  without  fear  of  or 
favor  for  any  suitor  ; ever  courteous  to  all  who  appeared 
before  him,  the  soul  of  integrity  and  honor.  He  was  not 
only  a great  profound  jurist,  but  was  a most  brilliant  and 
cultured  scholar.  Literature  in  all  its  forms  was  his 
delight.  The  classics  were  his  constant  companions,  but 
his  knowledge  of  modern  literature  was  equally  extended. 
He  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  our  Bar  and  his  memory 
will  ever  be  cherished  as  that  of  a most  eloquent  orator, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a most  learned  lawyer  and  as  a 
great  and  upright  Judge. 


Judge  Stewart’s  Tribute. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Judge  Stewart  said : 

It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  state  the  object  of  this 
meeting.  For  months  the  blow  which  has  fallen,  has 
been,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  suspended  over  our 
heads.  Judge  Scott  said  to  me  when  he  returned  from 
his  daughter’s  home  last  August,  “I  am  fighting  with  the 
grim  reaper,  the  outcome  is  in  doubt ; but  I shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  get  back  to  my  position  and  to  my  duty.” 
Those  of  us  who  saw  him  from  day  to  day  soon  realized 
that  a stronger  power  than  his  indomitable  will  would 
ultimately  prevail;  and  despite  all  that  loving  service 
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could  accomplish,  he  was  destined  never  to  return  to  his 
position  and  to  duty.  From  my  knowledge  of  him  I 
believe  that  the  thought  that  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  caused  him  as  severe  pain  as  the 
pain  of  his  disease.  No  one  could  have  magnified  his 
office  more  than  he  did.  He  realized  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position  and  discharged  his  obligation  to  the  people 
of  this  county  to  the  utmost  limit.  If  I should  be  asked 
what  traits  of  his  impressed  themselves  most  on  my  mind 
after  I began  to  know  him  as  a colleague,  I would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  respect  for  the  Judicial  office  and 
devotion  to  duty.  Under  his  inspiration  no  Judicial  work 
could  be  neglected  in  this  county.  He  never  neglected 
any  work  or  spared  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  Judi- 
cial duties.  Three  years  ago,  when  he  underwent  a 
severe  operation  in  Baltimore,  all  the  letters  that  he  dic- 
tated or  wrote  to  me  from  a bed  of  suffering  contained 
inquiries  as  to  the  progress  and  status  of  the  work  of  the 
several  courts  and  the  first  thing  he  did  on  his  return  was 
to  go  to  the  court  house  and  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
had  been  done  during  his  absence.  During  his  last  sick- 
ness this  summer  and  fall  he  repeated  the  same  thing, 
and  the  one  event  that  convinced  me  that  he  acknowl- 
edged his  defeat  in  the  last  unequal  contest,  was  when  he 
took  my  hand  and  said,  “In  eight  years  I have  always 
approved  of  what  you  have  done,  you  need  not  consult 
me  about  any  more  matters;  my  work  is  finished.”  With 
such  companionship  and  with  such  leadership  it  was  a 
delight  to  keep  the  business  of  our  courts  abreast  with  the 
mass  of  business  which  presses  upon  us.  The  last 
thought  that  he  had  in  mind  when  I saw  him,  was  for  the 
Bench  of  this  county.  He  spoke  of  the  able  men  who 
have  occupied  this  Bench  in  the  past,  and  discussed  the 
new  system  of  electing  Judges  and  expressed  the  fear 
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that  it  would  not  give  the  Bench  the  same  quality  of  occu- 
pants that  we  have  had.  His  last  wish  was  that  his 
successor  might  prove  equal  to  those  that  had  gone  before 
and  that  the  people  of  this  county  would  see  to  it  that  he 
had  no  successor  that  he  could  be  ashamed  of. 

I hesitate  as  to  just  what  things  I ought  to  refer  to  on 
this  occasion.  I know  those  who  are  to  follow  me  will 
speak  of  his  great  ability  as  a lawyer  and  a Judge,  and 
no  praise  on  that  score  can  be  considered  flattery  or  mere 
formal  utterance.  I studied  law  in  New  York  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  great  men  try  cases,  and  in 
thirty-four  years  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench,  practicing 
in  many  different  courts.  I have  met  and  studied  great 
lawyers.  Judge  Scott  would  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  of  them.  He  was  great  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  and  to  my  mind  his  innate  greatness  showed  itself 
in  the  record  he  has  made  as  a Judge.  We  all  knew  he 
was  great  at  the  Bar,  but  as  a Judge  he  eclipsed  his  record 
as  an  advocate. 

In  twenty  years  many  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Bar  may  have  forgotten  what  a force  he  was  as  an 
advocate.  Some  of  you  never  knew  him  except  as  a 
Judge.  As  a lawyer  he  was  not  only  brilliant  but  sound. 
He  was  watchful  and  alert  and  knew  our  jurymen  as 
few  lawyers  ever  did.  He  won  his  cases  fairly  and  was 
employed  in  most  of  the  important  litigation.  On  the 
Bench  he  appeared  like  the  captain  of  a mighty  battleship, 
always  in  control,  and  his  hand  steered  and  guided  care- 
fully and  safely.  Some  people  had  an  idea  that  he  was 
hard  to  get  along  with.  Never  was  there  a greater  mis- 
take. He  was  decided  and  positive,  but  he  always  was 
fair  and  honest,  and  if  he  had  taken  a position  and  one 
did  not  agree  with  him,  he  did  not  dismiss  the  subject 
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and  consider  it  ended;  but  lie  frequently  turned  it  over 
in  his  mind  and  voluntarily  and  in  a most  manly  way 
would  acknowledge  his  error.  Never  do  I expect  again 
to  enjoy  eight  years  of  more  delightful  and  helpful  com- 
panionship than  those  spent  with  him  on  this  Bench.  I 
have  said  helpful  years.  No  one  could  have  been  readier 
to  assist  in  consultation  than  he  and  no  one  that  I ever 
knew  had  a readier  knowledge  of  cases  than  he  had.  It 
was  hard  work  to  find  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  a case  that  he  had  overlooked,  and  harder  still  to 
repay  him  for  the  help  he  extended  to  me.  He  was  a 
rapid  worker.  He  had  the  subject  well  in  hand  and 
words  flowed  from  his  pen  lucidly  and  rapidly,  and  he 
rarely  re-wrote  or  changed  his  opinions ; and  yet  with  all 
the  work  he  accomplished,  he  had  more  time  for  general 
reading  than  anyone  I ever  knew.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  the  classics  (always  had  some  Latin  book  on  his 
table),  and  of  the  lives  of  prominent  men.  He  had  the 
best  knowledge  of  political  history  of  our  country  of  any 
man  I ever  knew.  I don’t  mean  in  a party  sense,  but 
from  the  statesman’s  point  of  view.  He  had  studied  the 
great  currents  and  undercurrents  of  our  political  life  from 
the  beginning;  knew  the  motives  of  the  great  leaders  of 
our  government,  understood  their  evironments  and  the 
silent  influences  which  controlled  them,  and  often  when 
some  distinguished  man  published  a volume  of  his 
recollections  or  of  his  experiences,  Judge  Scott  would 
write  him  and  call  his  attention  to  some  mistake  or  miss- 
ing facts,  and  in  every  instance  his  interest  was  acknowl- 
edged with  great  courtesy. 

What  a knowledge  he  had  of  the  best  literature  and 
how  apt  he  was  in  quotation ! How  graceful,  how  polish- 
ed his  speeches  were  on  every  public  occasion ! How 
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distinguished  in  appearance  he  was ! In  every  place  he 
looked  the  great  man  he  was,  and  people  knew  they  were 
in  a great  presence  by  simply  seeing  him.  Our  loss  is  a 
grevious  one.  His  memory  is  a precious  one.  May  his 
example  be  a helpful  one  to  us  all ! This  county  has 
never  had  a better  Judge,  our  people  never  had  a more 
faithful  servant.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  a great  expounder  of  her  laws,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
loss,  for  she  is  richer  and  better  for  his  services  to  our 
State. 


Remarks  by  Edward  J.  Fox. 

Mr.  Chairman : I do  not  know  that  I can  profitably 
add  anything  to  what  I have  embodied  in  the  resolution 
which  I have  just  ottered.  It  expresses  as  best  I can  my 
thought  as  to  Judge  Scott  and  his  memory.  But  I do 
not  feel  that  I can  content  myself  simply  with  offering 
this  resolution.  Easton  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  sorely 
afflicted  in  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  saying  that  death 
loves  a shining  mark  has  been  strikingly  exemplified 
when,  one  by  one,  many  of  our  prominent  citizens  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Again  we  must  pause  in  our  daily 
duties  and  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a great  and  dis- 
tinguished man.  I deem  it  a sad  privilege,  but  none  the 
less  a great  privilege,  to  make  the  record  which  shall  be 
entered  as  our  action  as  to  Judge  Scott. 

I feel,  in  a sense,  that  it  is  fitting  that  I should  do 
this  because  he  was  not  only  my  friend  of  many  years' 
standing  but  he  was  equally  the  friend  of  my  father.  On 
a similar  occasion,  on  the  death  of  my  father,  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  my  father  had  moved  for  his  admission 
to  the  Bar  and  had  taken  him  into  the  first  case  he  tried. 
By  a singular  coincidence  when  I was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
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the  first  case  I tried  was  one  in  which  I was  counsel  for 
The  Commonwealth  and  Judge  Scott  was  counsel  for  the 
defendant.  I tried  the  first  two  cases  that  were  tried 
before  him  as  a Judge,  one  the  case  of  Brennan  vs.  Lehigh 
Valley  Transit  Company  and  the  other  Von  Stuben  vs. 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey.  These  cases 
occupied  the  full  week  of  his  first  court.  I was  counsel 
in  the  last  case  he  ever  heard  and  his  opinion  in  that  case 
was  filed  in  September  and  the  exceptions  to  his  opinion 
were  set  down  for  argument  this  morning. 

When  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  Bench,  a few  days 
before  he  expected  to  be  sworn  in,  he  came  to  me  and 
said  as  a matter  of  sentiment,  as  my  father  had  moved 
for  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  would  like  me  to  read 
his  commission  as  Judge.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  I gladly 
complied  with  his  request  and  upon  the  suggestion  that 
after  reading  the  commission  I thought  it  appropriate  to 
add  some  word  of  congratulation  on  his  achievements  at 
the  Bar  and  his  promotion  to  the  Bench,  he  said  to  me, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  “We  will  leave  that  until  I 
really  have  accomplished  something.”  You  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  why  it  is  that  I feel  mournful  pleasure  in 
offering  this  resolution  as  the  record.  He  has  accom- 
plished something.  He  has  accomplished  a great  deal  and 
we  all  of  us  today  sincerely  mourn  because  we  have  been 
deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest  Common  Pleas  Judges 
which  Pennsylvania  ever  knew. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Judge  Scott  at  the  Bar 
was  in  trial  of  the  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Allen  C. 
Laros  in  1876.  I was  at  that  time  a law  student  and  was 
directed  by  my  father,  who  was  my  preceptor,  to  take 
notes  for  him.  Judge  Scott  and  Judge  Kirkpatrick  were 
counsel  for  the  defense  and  I well  remember  the  zeal 
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which  he  exhibited  in  behalf  of  his  client,  the  learning 
and  industry  he  displayed  and  his  almost  matchless 
eloquence  as  he  addressed  the  jury.  This  case,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  brought  him  success  and  esteem  at 
the  Bar. 

It  is  difficult  to  adequately  describe  Judge  Scott  as 
a lawyer.  Almost  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
went  upon  the  Bench  and  this  interval  has  largely  effaced 
the  recollection  of  him  as  an  advocate.  To  those  who 
knew  him  only  as  a Judge,  with  his  wonderful  poise  and 
absolute  impartiality,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  realize  that 
at  the  Bar  he  was  essentially  the  advocate.  By  no  word 
or  sign  did  he  ever  indicate  any  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
case  or  reveal  any  weakness  in  his  armor.  He  was  always 
most  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  case,  knowing  not 
only  what  the  law  was  which  would  support  his  conten- 
tion but  knowing  equally  the  cases  that  would  be  cited 
against  him,  so  he  was  ready  to  meet  his  adversary  at 
every  point.  He  was  most  skillful  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  many  times  have  I seen  him  when 
he  impaled  an  untruthful  witness  and  showed  to  the  jury 
how  unworthy  of  credence  he  was.  His  addresses  to 
the  jury  also  were  impassioned,  often  reaching  the  high- 
est point  of  eloquence.  Jurors  were  swayed  by  his  per- 
suasion and  felt  with  him  that  his  case  was  righteous  and 
just. 

But  his  fame  will  always  rest  on  his  judicial  quali- 
ties. While  his  ability  as  a trial  lawyer  was  well  recog- 
nized I think  his  brethren  at  the  Bar  were  none  of  them 
prepared  to  find,  upon  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  that  he 
would  display  the  judiical  quality  of  mind.  We  had  al- 
ways regarded  him  so  essentially  as  a partisan  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Bar  that  we  could  not  conceive  of  him  dis- 


charging  the  judicial  functions  as  he  did  without  any 
bias  or  partiality,  but  we  soon  learned  our  mistake  and 
found  that  the  people  in  electing  him  as  Judge  had 
chosen  wisely. 

His  record  in  the  appellate  courts  was  truly  remark- 
able. A year  or  two  ago  I was  in  Pittsburgh  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  was  my  privilege  one 
morning,  before  the  court  met,  to  spend  a half  hour  with 
Chief  Justice  Fell  in  the  consultation  room.  He  inquired 
for  Judge  Scott,  as  he  always  did,  and  expressed  his 
high  regard  for  him  and  upon  my  assenting  to  what  he 
had  said  and  saying  that  the  people  of  our  county  revered 
and  honored  Judge  Scott,  he  said:  “The  judges  of  the 

Supreme  Court  learn  to  know  the  Common  Pleas  Judges 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  very  well.  They  are  con- 
stantly reviewing  their  work  and  they  learn  to  know  the 
character  of  the  work  that  is  done.  There  are  three 
judges  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  whom  we  place  in 
the  first  rank  as  capable  judges,  one  is  in  Pittsburgh,  one 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  is  Judge  Scott,  of  North- 
ampton county.”  And  this  was  not  only  the  individual 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  but  he  was  held  in  the  same 
high  esteem  not  only  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  by  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  So  that 
the  lawyer  who  took  an  appeal  to  either  of  these  courts 
from  the  decision  of  Judge  Scott  was  obliged  to  meet 
the  presumption  on  the  part  of  that  court  that  Judge 
Scott’s  decision  had  been  right. 

I will  not  speak  further  of  his  qualities  as  a lawyer 
and  judge,  but  I cannot  close  without  referring  to  one 
more  incident  which  illustrates  the  kindliness  of  his 
character  and  his  rare  consideration  of  others.  The  cam- 
paign of  1894,  against  Judge  Reeder,  was  one  of  unusual 
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bitterness.  I was  a Democrat  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  expected  to  support  Judge 
Scott,  but  I was  connected  with  Judge  Reeder  by  mar- 
riage and  the  situation  was  one  of  great  embarrassment. 
Judge  Scott  came  to  me  a few  days  before  the  election 
and  said  to  me : “There  is  one  thing  I want  to  say  to  you 
about  this  election.  You  may  perhaps  have  been  troubled 
to  know  what  is  the  wise  thing  for  you  to  do  but  I want 
to  say  to  you  that  you  are  to  dismiss  all  further  con- 
sideration. No  matter  what  the  result  of  this  election  I 
want  you  to  vote  for  Judge  Reeder.’’  This,  as  I said, 
well  illustrated  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  and  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  thoughtful  consideration 
for  others. 

In  closing  let  me  use  the  quotation  from  his  own 
address  on  another  occasion,  which  seems  to  me  almost 
to  have  been  written  of  him  : 

“It  was  not  an  eventful  life;  his  deeds  will  not  be 
written  in  the  memorials  of  history,  but  no  ruler  who 
ever  founded  empires,  no  statesman  who  ever  raised  the 
weary  hope  of  fallen  nations,  no  conquering  captain  who 
ever  drew  a sword,  could  leave  behind  to  those  who  loved 
him,  the  memory  of  a name  more  stainless.” 


Address  of  General  W.  E.  Dosfcer. 

We  have  met  as  members  of  the  Bar  of  Northamp- 
ton county  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  honor  and  affection 
to  one  of  us  who  was  with  us  as  companion,  advocate  and 
Judge  for  nearly  fifty  years,  (1868-1914),  and  who  died 
November  7,  1914,  as  President  Judge  of  the  Third 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  end  of  his. 
second  term,  at  the  age  of  sixty -eight. 
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It  is  proper  for  us  so  to  meet  and  say  what  we  can 
truthfully  about  the  dead,  not  that  anything  we  can  say 
will  add  to  his  fame  or  detract  from  it,  for  his  life  was 
open  to  all  men.  It  was  known  to  be  a good  life,  not  only 
by  those  who  knew  him,  but  by  those  who 
heard  of  him.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  add  our 
personal  experiences.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Judge 
Scott  began  soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  our  Ear.  His 
first  appearance  was  in  the  case  of  Mohn  vs.  Unangst. 
His  associate,  the  elder  Mr.  Fox,  had  become  sick  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Scott  to  Judge 
Longaker  as  a young  man  of  ability  and  capable  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  his  colleague's  case.  Later  on,  I was  often 
associated  with  him  and  appeared  against  him  in  a great 
many  cases,  tried  under  Judges  Longaker,  Meyers,  Reeder 
and  Schuyler.  It  so  happened  that  I was  concerned 
against  him  in  the  last  case  that  he  tried  before  he 
ascended  to  the  Bench,  namely  the  case  of  Lilly  vs.  Per- 
son & Riegel.  It  also  happened  that  I was  counsel  in  the 
last  case  that  he  heard  argued  last  June,  namely,  the 
equity  case  of  Linderman  and  Skeer,  which  was  also  the 
last  case  in  which  he  filed  an  opinion  September  14,  1914. 

Taking  his  measure  as  an  advocate,  I would  say  that 
he  never  tried  a case  without  having  a full  brief  on  the 
law  containing  the  latest  authorities.  That  if  he  had  no 
authorities,  he  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  legal  prin- 
ciples; that  he  was  especially  skillful  in  cross  examina- 
tion, and  a most  formidable  adversary  before  the  jury  or 
the  court.  At  the  trial  he  threw  himself  into  the  case 
with  so  much  ardor  that,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
Judge  the  first  time,  I had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  his 
excitable  temperament  fitted  him  for  judicial  office.  In 
the  last  case  tried,  above  referred  to,  he  was  not  well, 
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and  the  evidence  and  law  were  against  him  and  he  took 
occasion,  as  is  not  uncommon,  to  let  himself  out  on  the 
plaintiff’s  counsel  but  lost  his  case.  Next  day,  he  wrote 
me  an  apologetic  letter  and  sent  me  a book  that  he  knew 
would  interest  me  about  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

After  the  Judge  took  the  oath  of  office,  I am  happy 
to  say,  that  I found  I was  mistaken  and  I do  not  remem- 
ber once  in  the  nineteen  years  past  that  he  was  otherwise 
than  calm,  and  showed  a poise  under  trying  circumstances 
that  nothing  could  ruffle.  Besides,  he  showed  a remark- 
able quickness  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  was  method- 
ical, exact,  and  more  patient  in  handling  counsel  than  was 
necessary.  Besides  being  uniformly  fair  and  courteous 
intuitively,  he  knew  the  difference  between  a sound  and 
an  unsound  legal  proposition  and  was  able  to  decide 
between  them  on  the  spot.  With  these  qualities  it  was  no 
wonder  that  our  trial  list  made  progress  as  it  had  never 
made  before.  Nor  was  it  any  wonder  that  his  rulings 
became  generally  accepted  as  legal  and  just.  In  brief,  I 
may  say,  he  filled  the  duties  of  a judge  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  an  English  chancellor,  “The  principal  duty  of  a 
judge  is  to  suppress  force  and  fraud  whereof  force  is 
the  most  pernicious  when  it  is  open  and  fraud  when  it  is 
close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto,  contentious  suits 
which  ought  to  be  spewed  out  as  the  surfeit  of  courts.” 

Judge  Scott,  with  his  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  English  methods  of  procedure  and 
in  his  visits  to  England  never  failed  to  visit  the  English 
courts.  He  was  also  a great  admirer  of  and  greatly 
versed  in  English  literature.  He  was  also  fond  of  the 
Latin  poets,  in  consequence  his  opinions  are  written  in 
choice,  terse  Anglo-Saxon,  bristled  with  quotations  from 
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his  beloved  authors  and  remind  one  of  the  opinions  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  England  and  Judges  Gibson  and 
Sharswood  of  Pennsylvania. 

Inevitably  the  judge’s  opinions  attained  a reputation 
as  wide  as  the  State.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  reach  a seat  in  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts 
which,  I am  sure,  his  opinions  would  have  adorned.  As 
regards  his  private  life,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  with- 
out a stain  and  that  what  he  made  of  himself  from  a 
farmer’s  boy  in  a community  where  he  was  at  first  with- 
out any  friends  was  accomplished  with  the  drawbacks  of 
ill  health,  which  overtook  him  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  practice  and  continued  to  the  end. 

In  1887.  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  with  him  on  the 
Atlantic  during  one  of  the  worst  storms  that  are 
chronicled  in  the  narratives  of  the  sea,  occupying  the 
same  cabin  with  him  and  the  late  John  Fritz,  and  when 
death  seemed  certain  our  friend  Scott,  however,  was  as 
composed  as  one  who  is  ready  to  hand  his  accounts  to  the 
Supreme  Auditor  and  not  afraid  of  being  surcharged. 
In  an  interview,  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  with  him 
about  two  months  ago,  he  said  that  when  he  was  a school 
boy,  the  rule  of  school  was  that  if  a boy  got  three  warn- 
ings he  had  to  leave,  that  he  had  had  his  three  warnings 
was  now  ready  for  the  end. 

How  often  have  we  heard  him  presiding  at  Bar 
meetings,  refer  to  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  say 
that  in  a short  time  we  would  all  become  shades  with 
nothing  left  for  us  but  our  portraits  on  the  court  house 
walls.  And  now,  he  too  has  become  the  last  shade  in  the 
endless  procession  and  the  waves  of  oblivion  will  roll 
over  him  as  over  his  predecessors.  I prefer,  however,  to 
believe  that  man}’  a long  day  will  pass  before  the  memory 
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of  this  shade — its  classic  style,  its  profound  learning,  its 
honesty,  its  courteous  treatment  of  advocates,  suitors 
and  court  officers,  its  constant  effort  to  do  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy — will  be  forgotten. 


Tribute  by  James  W.  Fox. 

James  W.  Fox  paid  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Judge  Scott : 

If  I were  moved  by  nothing  else  than  the  remem- 
brance of  Judge  Scott's  kindness  to  me,  which  has  been 
continuous  during  the  time  I have  been  at  the  Bar,  I 
could  not  remain  silent  now.  I have  been  grateful  for 
that  kindness  and  I think  he  knew  it.  His  kindness 
and  courtesy  to  all  of  us  and  his  patience  with  us, 
at  times  his  wonderful  patience,  was  great  but  he  was 
greater  far  than  merely  that.  To  say  that  he  was 
industrious  is  merely  to  state  a colorless  fact  when  we 
remember  the  eagerness  with  which  he  delved  into  the 
law  of  the  subject  to  which  his  mind  was  at  the  time 
directed.  His  memory  for  cases  and  the  ability  to  call 
for  the  volume  and  name  the  page  were  more  than  mere 
feats  of  memory  for  he  knew  to  the  greatest  depths  the 
principles  upon  which  the  cases  were  founded  and  they 
were  to  him  mere  memoranda  of  that  vast  thing  we  call 
the  law  or  the  re-assertion  of  old  principles  applied  to  the 
complexities  of  modern  life. 

Coke  has  said  that  “the  law  is  like  a deep  well  from 
which  each  may  draw  to  the  depth  of  his  understanding.” 
Think  then  to  what  great  depths  he,  whom  we  honor  and 
mourn,  has  drawn. 

His  mind,  which  was  quick  and  capacious  by  nature, 
has  been  strengthened  and  broadened  by  extensive  travel 
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and  the  wisdom  found  in  many  books  by  many  men,  for 
no  one  whom  I have  ever  known  has  read  so  widely  nor 
so  well.  We  remember  his  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Horace,  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  many 
more  before  and  since.  We  have  seen  his  understanding 
of  men  manifest  itself  correctly  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  His  mental  operations  were  like  lightning  in  their 
speed  and  like  a fine  watch  in  their  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision. 

Truly  the  depth  of  his  understanding  was  great  and 
he  was  great.  Equipped  as  he  was  there  was  small 
chance  for  error  in  his  judgments  and  marvelously  few 
have  been  found. 

While  intellectually  he  was  a great  judge,  there  was 
joined  to  his  intellectuality  a great  and  overpowering 
love  of  justice  which  made  him  an  ideal  judge  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  no  duty  could  be  higher  or  more 
solemn  than  to  sit  in  judgment  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
had  no  pride  of  opinion  which  bound  him  to  a miscon- 
ception received  early  in  a case,  and  when  new  light 
showed  another  path  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  it. 

Knowledge  and  industry  could  be  misapplied  by  a 
judge  whose  heart  could  let  him  favor  his  natural,  human 
inclinations.  But  his  never  did.  His  every  effort  was 
that  his  judgments  should  be  right,  not  approximately, 
or  about,  but  exactly  right. 

For  just  a few  weeks  less  than  twenty  years  he  has 
been  our  Judge  and  our  friend.  For  many  weeks  he  has 
suffered  much,  bravely,  like  the  man  he  was,  so  that  now, 
even  in  our  sorrow  that  his  voice  is  forever  stilled,  there 
is  a certain  gladness  in  our  hearts  that  his  sufferings  are 
ended;  that  like  Garfield,  “his  fevered  brow  is  cooled  by 
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the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning,”  that  he  now  has  rest 
and  peace  and  that  once  again  a just  man  has  been  made 
perfect. 


Judge  Kirkpatrick’s  Remarks. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  said : Mr.  Chairman : I do 
not  recall  any  occasion  of  this  character  in  which  I have 
ever  spoken  under  circumstances  so  affecting  to  me 
personally.  Associated  as  I have  been  for  many  years  in 
intimate  friendship  with  our  departed  friend  and  brother, 
it  is  with  a peculiar  feeling  of  bereavement  that  I take  part 
in  this  present  striking  manifestation  of  sympathy  and 
sorrow'. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  my  professional 
career,  being  but  two  years  and  a half  the  senior  of  Judge 
Scott  in  admission  to  the  Bar,  we  have  been  closely  knit 
together  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  and  more 
particularly  by  the  ties  of  cherished  friendship.  I 
first  remember  him  as  a young  man  at  Lafayette  College, 
just  a few  years  after  I had  left  that  institution. 
I remember  being  even  then  attracted  by  his  many  bril- 
liant qualities  and  the  hint  then  already  given  of  a future 
distinction,  which  justified  the  expectations  that,  even 
in  those  early  days,  were  formed  of  his  powers  and 
capacity. 

After  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in  April,  1868,  and 
before,  we  were  more  or  less  intimately  associated  not 
only  in  professional  study,  but  also  as  members  of  the 
literary  society  in  which  we  v'ere  both  actively  interested, 
and  all  through  the  earlier  period  of  my  professional  life, 
I had  a very  close  opportunity  to  appreciate  his  qualities, 
his  thoroughness,  and  his  profound  knowdedge  of  the  law 
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as  well  as  of  general  literature.  We  were  not  only 
associated  in  this  way  but  also  in  connection  with  the  trial 
of  cases,  and  in  almost  every  important  case  in  which 
either  he  or  I had  been  retained  we  were  almost  sure  to 
come  together  as  colleagues.  Of  course,  sometimes,  we 
appeared  upon  opposite  sides;  but  in  most  of  the  cases 
in  which  either  of  us  were  engaged,  it  happened  to 
be  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a 
colleague.  And  with  such  an  opportunity,  I can  testify 
to  his  thoroughness  of  preparation,  his  great  ability 
as  a nisi  prius  lawyer,  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  law,  his  resourceful  conduct  of  his  cases  and  his 
persuasive  power  as  an  advocate  over  the  juries  before 
whom  he  practised. 

I have  a special  feeling  of  loss  in  this  sad  event,  the 
death  of  our  friend.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  speak,  without 
the  deepest  emotion,  of  that  intimate  association  which 
continued  unbroken  through  all  his  professional  as  well  as 
judicial  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I formed  and  will 
ever  retain  a deep  impression  of  his  high  conscientious 
character,  of  his  chivalrous  disposition,  of  his  many 
generous  characteristics,  as  well  as  of  the  love  and  fond- 
ness that  he  had,  not  only  for  his  profession,  but  for  the 
classics  and  the  best  in  our  own  rich  and  splendid  liter- 
ature. 

He  was  a great  and  powerful  advocate.  His  name 
was  identified  with  many  of  the  most  important  cases, 
which  during  his  entire  professional  career  were  tried 
in  this  county.  And  I need  not  repeat  what  has  been  so 
well  expressed  in  the  resolutions  just  offered  and  in  the 
remarks  of  my  friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  as  to  his 
judicial  character  and  ability,  his  career  as  a great  judge, 
indeed  an  exceptional  judge,  among  the  jurists  of  this 
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Commonwealth,  and  one  who  has  been  recognized  as 
such  by  our  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a great  privilege,  that  which  a judge  has  in  the 
service  to  which  he  is  called  by  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
conservative  powers  of  the  Bench  form  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  of  our  constitution  and  our  liberties  The 
conservative  force  of  the  judiciary  in  maintaining  our 
institutions,  in  resisting  that  rash  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion, which  is  too  often  calculated  to  destroy  or  impair, 
is  hard  to  realize,  and  the  important  part  that  that  force 
has  played  in  our  history  over  and  over  again  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Judge  Scott  in  his  long  and 
faithful  service  as  a judge,  is  a proof  of  what  a judge 
can  do  to  elucidate,  to  illuminate  our  system  of  law  and 
to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  conservative  forces 
which  are  the  great  safeguard,  the  safety  valve  of  a 
Republic  like  ours. 

I might  go  on  and  relate  many  incidents  and 
occurrences  that  happened  in  this  long  and  fruitful  life 
of  Judge  Scott.  Words  and  time  fail  me  to  express  my 
admiration  for  his  eminent  character,  for  his  useful 
career,  for  his  lofty  conception  of  duty  and  service,  his 
patient,  thorough  industry.  An  honest,  impartial  judge, 
a brilliant,  faithful  advocate,  and  above  all,  a man  of  the 
most  generous  impulses,  honest,  intellectually  and 
morally,  he  stands  out  among  us  as  the  highest  type  of  a 
man,  of  a lawyer  and  a judge. 

I think  that  perhaps  among  all  who  are  assembled 
here  today,  my  loss  is  greater  than  any.  I do  not  feel 
like  unbosoming  or  unveiling  the  intimacies  of  that  life 
which  we  have  spent  together  and  which  will  now  prove 
to  me  a precious  memory  for  perhaps  the  brief  period  I 
may  yet  remain  with  you  in  active  professional  work. 
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They  shall  remain  with  me,  however,  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  my  possessions.  My  associations,  my 
intimacy,  my  close  connection  with  Judge  Scott  through 
all  his  career  in  this  community  have  been  a valued 
privilege  and  I shall  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  them  until  the  end  of  my  own  career  as  a member  of 
this  bar. 


Tribute  by  H.  J.  Steele. 

In  his  eulogy  H.  J.  Steele  said : 

We  are  called  upon  to  pay  a last  tribute  to  a great 
man,  who  has  adorned  the  Bench  of  this  county  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  His  career  has  been  so  marked  and 
so  very  prominent  and  so  continuous  that  little  can  be 
said  of  him  that  is  new  to  this  community.  My  profes- 
sional life  has  not  been  a short  one,  and  I am  prepared 
to  assign  to  Judge  Scott  a place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
all  the  able  men  I have  personally  known  at  the  Bar  or 
upon  the  Bench  in  this  section  of  the  State.  I have  seen 
remarkable  results  produced  by  incessant  industry  not 
connected  with  much  natural  ability,  and  sometimes  have 
known  noisy  and  widespread  reputation  gained  without 
much  of  either  industry  or  ability.  But  Judge  Scott’s 
success  had  for  its  basis  great  natural  abilities,  laborious 
studies  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work.  My  re- 
lations with  him  during  my  whole  professional  career 
were  so  close  and  intimate  that  I feel  it  to  be  a duty  to 
speak  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  touching  his  career  as  a 
lawyer  and  a judge. 

Judge  Scott  was  a scholar  who  kept  up  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  classics,  and  took  pleasure  in  reading  them 
in  the  original.  A copy  of  Virgil  and  Horace  could 
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always  be  found  upon  his  desk.  His  diction  was  rich 
and  elegant  and  followed  closely  that  of  Macaulay,  who 
was  his  model  in  literary  style.  Besides  being  a thorough 
student  of  the  law,  he  had  a wide  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory and  literature  and  studied  deeply  the  science  of 
government  in  its  relation  to  our  public  questions.  The 
charm  of  intercourse  with  such  a man  is  one  of  life’s 
great  pleasures  to  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  enjoy 
it.  And  now  it  is  gone,  save  only  as  memory  may  pre- 
serve it. 

It  was  during  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Laros  case, 
that  as  a young  man  of  sixteen,  I first  saw  him  conduct  a 
trial  in  court.  He  was  of  commanding  presence,  and 
would  have  attracted  attention  in  any  crowed.  Fine  of 
form  and  feature,  faultlessly  attired,  young  and  alert  in 
pressing  the  defense  of  his  client,  he  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  people  far  and  wide.  His  attainments  and  remark- 
able ability  and  industry  displayed  in  the  trial  of  this 
case  were  the  enduring  foundation  of  the  high  measure 
of  professional  success  later  achieved  by  him.  Im- 
mediately after  the  trial  of  this  case  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  Bar,  and  his  services  were  in 
great  demand  by  a large  clientage.  He  not  only  possessed 
the  gifts  of  a popular  advocate,  but  combined  with  them 
the  ability  of  lucid  and  concise  legal  argument.  He 
never  entered  the  trial  of  a cause  until  he  had  thoroughly 
investigated  all  the  questions  involved,  and  knew  what 
would  be  likely  to  be  his  adversary's  contentions,  as  well 
as  his  own.  Such  ability  and  such  methods  are  bound  to 
bring  success.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  catalogue  the  mass 
of  litigation  in  which  he  was  concerned,  for  this  will 
always  be  accessible  upon  the  records  of  this  court.  So 
large  a measure  of  public  confidence  had  he  acquired 
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that,  in  1894,  when  the  Democratic  Judicial  Convention 
of  this  county  convened,  he  was  unanimously  named  as 
its  candidate  for  Judge.  It  was  my  privilege  upon  that 
occasion  to  make  the  nominating  speech,  which  in  part 
was  as  follows : 

“To  his  experience  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  of  full  practice  at  our  Bar,  his  ripe,  scholarly 
attainments,  thorough  mastery  of  the  general  principles 
of  law,  intimate  acquaintance  with  practice  and  precedents 
in  all  their  details,  he  adds  a sound  judgment,  inflexible 
integrity  and  untiring  industry.  The  courtesy  of  his 
deportment  and  kindliness  of  his  manner  are  part  of  his 
nature,  and  not  dependent  upon  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion. His  administration  of  his  high  duties  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  be  as  dispassionate  as  it  will  be  impartial, 
for  his  long  proved  integrity  is  the  best  guarantee  that  he 
will  not  regard  the  pretensions  of  class,  or  riches,  or 
power  more  than  the  claims  of  justice.  He  will  return 
the  judicial  ermine  as  spotless  as  he  received  it.” 

That  this  estimate  of  his  character  and  fitness  was 
entirely  accurate  is  attested  by  what  is  now  part  of  the 
judicial  history  of  this  county.  He  was  patient,  kind  and 
considerate  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  while  his  conclu- 
sions of  law  were  almost  unerring  in  their  correctness. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service,  out  of  eighteen 
appeals  taken  to  the  Superior  Court,  none  was  reversed, 
and  in  twenty-two  such  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  but 
three  were  reversed;  one  of  which  latter  was  thrice 
argued  before  the  higher  tribunal  before  it  was  able  to 
reach  a conclusion  by  a divided  court.  Well,  therefore, 
may  such  a record  be  one  of  pride  to  the  Bar  and  people 
of  the  county.  During  his  service  upon  the  Bench  he 
prescribed  for  himself  a rule  of  life  which  was  rigid, 
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dignified  and  severe,  but  his  judgments  of  his  fellow  men 
were  mellowed  by  a broad  and  catholic  charity.  His 
appearance  upon  the  Bench  in  his  latter  years  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I have  referred  to  the  personal  intimacy  that  existed 
between  us  since  my  admission  to  the  Bar  in  1881,  and  I 
may  be  pardoned  in  this  connection  for  saying  that  he 
did  me  the  honor,  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Schuyler,  to  ask  me  to  accept  a judicial  nomination  and 
become  his  colleague  upon  the  Bench.  For  purely  per- 
sonal reasons  I felt  constrained  to  decline  the  honor. 

Full  of  years,  crowded  with  acts  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  with  “troops  of 
friends”  ready  to  do  him  reverence,  this  great  and  good 
man  has  gone  to  his  last  repose.  Life  is  well  worth  living 
when  one  at  its  close  can  thus  “wrap  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.”  In 
conclusion  no  more  fitting  words  could  be  uttered  than 
the  conclusion  of  his  own  address,  upon  the  death  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Green,  as  follows: 

“The  pen  has  now  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp, 
and  his  work  is  done.  Here  he  began  his  illustrious 
career,  and  here  he  finds  rest.  In  that  cemetery  where 
he  sleeps  have  been  laid  away  the  remains  of  many 
others,  whose  names  yet  undimmed  by  time  have  become 
living  memories,  and,  like  his,  are  among  the  most 
cherished  traditions  of  this  Bar.  Who  shall  say  that 
beyond  the  grave  their  disembodied  spirits  do  not  mingle 
and  commune  together  in  that  land  of  shadows  and  of 
mystery,  with  conscious  perception  and  recognition  of 
their  individual  identity?" 
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Mr.  Hagerman’s  Address. 

H.  M.  Hagerman  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  feeling  and  grief  of  sor- 
row that  I take  my  feet  to  pay  some  slight  tribute  to  the 
man  whose  memory  I love  and  reverence  above  most. 

When  you  telephoned  me  on  Saturday  that  when  I 
came  down  this  morning  I should  come  down  prepared 
to  make  some  remarks  I felt  that  I would  do  so,  but  I 
found  that  preparation  was  impossible,  not  for  want  of 
time  but  on  account  of  feeling.  I realized  that  if  there 
were  any  flowers  growing  in  my  garden,  either  wild  or 
cultivated,  that  the  choicest  ought  to  be  picked  and  placed 
upon  his  grave. 

I first  met  Judge  Scott,  then  Mr.  Scott,  as  General 
Doster  has  called  him,  very  early  in  life.  I was  about 
eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to  Mount  Bethel  with 
Senator  Beidelman  and  Mr.  James  in  a political  cam- 
paign to  make  a political  speech.  The  people  up  there 
did  not  know  him  at  that  time  and  they  were  anxious  to 
hear  Mr.  James,  who  was  a native  of  the  Mount  Bethels 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them.  Mr.  Scott  made 
a short  address,  and  while  I was  only  a dozen  years  old 
I don’t  fail  to  recall  the  impression  that  he  left. 

Though  registered  as  a student  at  law  with  another, 
about  four  months  and  a half  before  I was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  when  I realized  that  I was  not  prepared  for  ad- 
mission, and  frankly  said  so  to  my  father,  he  took  me  to 
Mr.  Scott’s  office.  He  was  then  in  the  full  pride  of 
his  profession,  and  it  had  been  announced,  and  I told  my 
father,  that  he  could  not  take  any  more  students.  He, 
however,  agreed  to  review  me  for  admission  to  the  Bar, 
and  for  four  months  and  a half  I worked,  I think,  as  I 
never  worked  before. 
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I remember  the  pride  with  which  he  said  that  there 
were  onlv  two  books  that  he  knew — Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries  and  Chitty’s  Pleadings,  (and  he  said  it  with 
that  pride  of  manner  that  I think  we  all  can  remember 
who  knew7  him  in  those  early  days),  “and  I think  I know 
them.”  He  did  know  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  usually  questioned  me  on 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  by  saying  in  review^,  “Such 
and  such  a chapter,  what  is  it  about?  Now,  go  on  and 
tell  me  what  is  in  the  chapter,”  and  I was  expected  to 
skip  nothing.  He  himself  could  do  it  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  conclusion.  Chitty’s  Pleadings,  he  told  me, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  learn  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  that  he  himself  had  learned  it  that  way. 

I learned  then,  on  account  of  the  magnificence  of  his 
attainments,  to  love  the  man,  and  I do  today  reverence 
his  memory. 

Living  today  in  another  town  and  through  press  of 
business,  I haven't  had  the  same  intimateness  with  him 
that  I had  in  the  early  years  of  my  practice.  There 
were  quite  a number  of  cases  that  he  took  me  in  with 
him  and  did  his  best  to  encourage  me  to  become  a lawyer. 

His  ability  to  cross-examine  and  bring  out  truths 
has  been  spoken  of.  His  profound  knowdedge  of  the  lawr 
has  been  spoken  of  here,  but  I think  after  all  if  there  was 
one  thing  above  another  that  enabled  him  to  win  his 
cases  it  was  his  ability  as  a direct  examiner.  Among 
the  people  that  I have  been  associated  with  in  the  trial  of 
cases,  the  people  that  I have  heard  examine  during  the 
course  of  my  life  from  the  time  that  I was  admitted  to 
the  bar  under  his  tuition  in  1882,  down  to  now,  I know  of 
no  man  w7ho  had  the  skill  of  a direct  examiner  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  had.  He  knew7  beforehand  what  the 
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witnesses  that  he  was  going  to  call  were  going  to  testify 
to — every  fact.  It  was  patient  industry  that  gave  him 
these  facts  as  he  presented  them  with  a skill  that  won  my 
admiration. 

If  I were  going  to  say  what  his  great  secret  of  attain- 
ment was,  I would  say  that  it  was  hard  work  and  patient 
industry  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  down  to  the 
end.  He  acquired  a love  for  work,  and  work  afterwards, 
even  when  he  didn’t  need  to,  was  a matter  of  habit  and 
pastime. 

In  speaking  of  another  here  in  this  court  room, 
years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
this  Commonwealth,  he  adopted  the  thought  that  Edmund 
Burke  announced  and  applied  it  to  that  person.  I propose 
to  adopt  it  now  with  the  same  adaptation  as  if  he  had 
said  it  of  himself,  because  it  is  eminently  true  of  himself : 
“I  was  not  rocked  and  dangled  into  a lawyer,  ‘Nitor  in 
adversum'  is  the  maxim  of  a man  like  me.” 

It  may  be  some  encouragement  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  who  have  felt  that  their  industry  deserved 
more  than  it  has,  to  know  that  the  early  years  of  his 
practice  did  not  bring  him  encouragement  in  the  emolu- 
ments that  the  genius  of  his  work  entitled  him  to  expect. 
I think  it  was  ten  years  after  I was  admitted  to  the  bar 
that  he  said  to  me  that  the  first  year  of  his  practice  in 
this  county  rendered  him  $160  in  fees  and  there  was  an 
audit  in  that.  I do  not  remember  how  long  he  remained 
here  until  he  went  away,  nobody  has  made  reference  to 
that,  and  I am  not  sure  of  the  place  that  he  went  to,  but 
I think  it  was  Omaha,  and  settled  down  and  practiced 
law  there.  While  he  was  there,  I don’t  remember  how 
long,  his  fees  amounted  to  $10,  and  he  returned  and 
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took  up  the  practice  here  with  such  eminence  until  he 
was  elected  as  Judge  of  this  Judicial  district. 

His  ability  as  a scholar,  his  ability  as  a lawyer,  have 
been  referred  to;  but  few  people  knew  how  intimately  he 
knew  literature,  how  intimately  he  knew  law.  In  the 
days  when  I was  practising  law  in  Easton  and  was  fre- 
quently interested  with  him,  through  his  kindness,  and  a 
point  of  law  would  come  up  he  would  say,  “I  think  that 
was  decided  in  about  3rd  or  4th  Sargeant  & Rawle,  or 
3rd  or  4th  Barr,”  mentioning  the  book,  or  one  or  two 
books,  “or  5th  or  6th  Harris,”  and  he  would  go  to  his 
book  case  and  get  down  one  or  two  books  and  would  lo- 
cate the  decision  in  that  way.  I never  knew  a more 
remarkable  memory  for  remembering  almost  the  page, 
most  frequently  the  exact  book  of  the  reports,  where  a 
case  was  decided  in.  Reference  to  digests  in  those  days 
was  in  most  cases  unnecessary  for  him.  He  studied 
literature  in  exactly  the  same  way.  He  knew  everything 
of  literature.  The  whole  of  English  literature  was  within 
his  embrace  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  classics,  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek. 

In  the  Garfield  campaign,  I think  it  was,  when  I came 
to  his  office  one  day  he  gave  me  some  books  he  was  weed- 
ing out  of  his  library.  I believe  he  frequently  did  that. 
He  was  accustomed  not  to  keep  so  many  books  on  hand, 
but  to  dispose  of  them.  Later  in  life  I understood  he 
used  to  sell  them  to  dealers.  Why  I recall  it  was  in  that 
campaign,  I remember,  he  gave  me  the  report  of  the 
Poland  Committee  and  the  Wilson  Committee,  the  Credit 
Mobilier  investigation.  He  had  read  those  books.  Pen- 
cil marks  and  annotations  showed  he  had  read  them. 
And  he  thought  if  I wanted  to  go  out  and  make  stump 
speeches  I ought  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
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original  facts.  He  also  gave  me  at  that  same  time  a 
copy  of  Homer,  a copy  of  Virgil  and  a copy  of  Horace, 
books  that  have  been  spoken  of  as  being  constantly  on 
his  table.  The  original  volumes  had  all  been  cut  apart 
and  bound  with  leaves  between  each  printed  page  and  he 
had  understood  the  text,  marked  them  with  foot-notes 
annotated  on  a blank  page  that  was  bound  between  them 
and  frequently  almost  in  every  blank  page  would  be  a 
notation : “This  passage  was  quoted  by  Charles  James 
Fox,  in  such  and  such  an  address  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.” “This  passage  was  quoted  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
Caroline’s  trial.”  “This  passage  was  quoted  by  William 
Pitt.”  He  was  eminently  and  deeply  acquainted  with  all 
the  political  statesmen  of  ancient  times,  and  the  same 
with  the  statesmen  of  England,  and  he  had  annotated 
those  Latin  and  Greek  works  by  stating  where  they  had 
been  used  by  the  scholars  and  the  lawyers  and  the  orators 
of  those  English  days. 

Another  treat  that  I remember  he  gave  me  in  future 
life  was  after  he  returned  from  one  of  his  trips  to 
England,  and  I think  for  two  or  three  hours  he  went 
over  and  told  me  of  the  inns,  of  court,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  landmarks  of  London  as  intimately  as 
anybody  would  undertake  to  describe  the  things  that  he 
knew  in  every  day  life.  He  knew  London  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

I find,  however,  that  I am  taking  more  time  than  I 
ought  to  with  these  reminiscences,  but  these  are  among 
the  things  that  cause  me  to  have  the  reverence  and  love 
for  the  man.  Few  were  kinder.  He  had  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  that  I ever  knew.  There  was  a pride  of 
character  about  him.  To  his  friends,  however,  to  those 
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who  associated  with  him  intimately  he  was  “as  sweet  as 
summer.” 

I remember  his  coming  up  to  me,  down  here  on  the 
walk  one  day  when  he  got  oft  the  car,  after  some  little 
altercation  here  in  court  before  another  judge.  He 
called  me  by  that  name  that  was  familiar  when  we  were 
in  some  public  forum,  and  said,  “You  realize  now,  don't 
you,  what  it  is  to  have  a kind  judge?”  I said,  “Judge 
Scott,  I realized  that  long  years  ago.” 

His  work  in  life  is  over.  He  himself  has  passed 
away.  His  body  will  soon  enter  the  tomb.  I feel  like 
referring  to  the  Norsemen’s  image  of  death  not  a skeleton 
but  a gigantic  figure  that  envelops  man  within  the  folds 
of  its  mantled  garment.  He  leaves  behind  us,  however, 
wrapped  in  this  fold  these  memories  of  kindness,  these 
memories  of  eminent  attainments  and  his  individual 
work. 


Address  of  F.  W.  Edgar. 

F.  W.  Edgar  said : I cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 

without  expressing  my  own  personal  sorrow  that  Judge 
Scott  has  gone.  We  have  been  neighbors,  in  adjoining 
offices,  for  many  years.  I recognized  him  as  a great 
man;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  he  controlled  in 
so  wonderful  a degree  his  exuberant  vitality,  his 
effervescent  imagination,  his  impetuousness,  his  nervous 
aggressiveness  in  the  trial  of  causes  that  he  had  shown  at 
the  Bar.  He  was  an  advocate  with  so  much  zeal  and 
persistence  that  I confess  I was  surprised  when  he  took 
his  seat  upon  the  Bench  to  find  him  so  patient  and  so  long 
suffering  in  listening  to  arguments  and  to  propositions 
that  must  have  appeared  to  him  absurd. 
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I have  regretted,  however,  in  remembering  Judge 
Scott,  and  I have  spoken  of  it  often,  during  his  life,  that 
he  did  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  delightful  social  tem- 
perament which  would  have  been  so  charming  in  his 
case.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  at  all,  on  the  intimate 
side,  appreciated  what  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  not 
been  so  much  of  a recluse.  I heartily  endorse  all  that 
the  Chairman  has  said  in  his  addresses  and  every  word 
of  these  resolutions,  and  I am  sure  that  the  resolutions, 
as  drafted,  express  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  this 
Bar,  not  only  those  who  have  known  Judge  Scott  before 
he  became  a judge,  but  those  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Bar,  who  never  knew  him  other  than  as  a judge. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  Bench,  his  death  is  a loss  that 
cannot  be  measured. 


Calvin  Smith’s  Tribute. 

Calvin  Smith  delivered  the  following  address : 

I first  met  Judge  Scott  when  I entered  the  office  of 
William  Fackenthal,  as  a law  student.  It  was  during 
his  last  year  as  a practitioner  at  the  Bar.  Many  times  he 
dropped  into  Mr.  Fackenthal’s  office,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions would  never  fail  to  offer  some  suggestion  for  the 
pursuit  of  my  studies. 

When  I was  admitted  to  the  Bar  my  first  trial  work 
was  done  before  him.  And  was  there  ever  judge  more 
kind  to  the  young  lawyer  than  Judge  Scott?  Always 
pointing  out  ways  and  means  to  the  novice  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  client’s  interest,  he  never  missed  being  the 
true  friend  of  the  briefless  lawyer.  How  frequently 
would  the  Judge  call  opposing  counsel  in  a trial  to  the 
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side  Bar  and  suggest  a solution  and  settlement  which 
seemed  to  him  fair  and  reasonable. 

Can  we  conceive  how  often  this  spared  us  the 
humiliation  of  a complete  defeat?  Nor  did  the  other 
side  suffer  by  this. 

Judge  Scott,  although  not  of  Pennsylvania  German 
ancestry,  and  not  speaking  their  language,  knew  the 
Pennsylvania  German  character  well.  On  a number  of 
occasions,  in  cases  arising  out  of  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  demonstrated  that  he  was  closely  familiar  with, 
as  well  as  master  of  the  customs  and  life  of  these  people. 
In  their  disputes  he  judged  well  and  kindly,  so  that  he 
was  by  them  both  loved  and  feared — but  it  was  the  fear 
born  of  respect.  So  well  was  he  known  to  them  and  to 
such  an  extent  had  he  endeared  himself  to  them  that  in 
their  homely  but  loyal  way  of  expression  he  was  “The 
Scott.”  It  required  no  title  and  no  Christian  name  to 
specify  whom  they  meant.  When  he  spoke  they  felt  the 
power  of  his  words.  It  indicated  that  they  came  from  a 
big  man — so  they  said.  Yes,  a big  man  who  preferred 
to  stay  among  his  people  rather  than  fill  bigger  places 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted. 

“The  Scott”  they  called  him.  What  better  monu- 
ment or  encomium  could  one  get  or  expect  from  those 
people  who  formed  such  a considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  county  over  which  he  presided  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all? 


Mr.  Geiser’s  Remarks. 

George  W.  Geiser  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  our  stalwart  Judge 
should  have  passed  away  at  the  age  of  68,  when  we  all 
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believed  that  he  would  live  ten  years  longer  and  serve  out 
another  term.  Do  not  think  or  imagine  that  I mean 
disrespect  when  I say  that  it  almost  seems  like  sacrilege 
to  suppose  that  any  one  of  us  could  fill  that  chair,  or 
grace  it,  as  did  he  who  has  passed  out  from  among  us. 

I learned  to  know  Judge  Scott  before  my  admission 
to  the  Bar.  I read  law  in  an  office  where  none  but  lawyers 
were  recognized  or  spoken  of;  but  in  that  office  I heard 
Judge  Scott’s  name  mentioned  repeatedly,  and  my  pre- 
ceptor, who  was  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  this  Bar, 
I know  had  a high  regard  for  Judge  Scott. 

One  morning  I came  into  the  court  room,  the  morn- 
ing on  which  my  preceptor  was  about  to  move  my  admis- 
sion, I took  my  seat  modestly,  but  Mr.  Scott  came  to  me, 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  in  congratulation  upon  my  pros- 
pective admission  to  the  Bar.  I told  him  that  he  was 
premature,  that  I had  not  yet  passed  my  examination. 
He  made  some  complimentary  remarks  that  had  been 
made  to  him  by  my  preceptor,  and  said  that  my  admission 
was  assured.  I replied  that  it  was  a pity  that  he  had  not 
been  appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  examiners  and 
I would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  pass  upon  my 
case.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  Matthew  Hale  Jones, 
who  had  been  serving  on  the  board  of  examiners  for 
many  years  and  was  reappointed  by  Judge  Meyers,  re- 
quested the  Judge  to  relieve  him  of  these  duties  and  to 
appoint  a younger  man  in  his  place.  And  it  so  happened 
that  Judge  Scott  was  appointed,  and  he  was  the  one  who 
gave  me  a thorough  drill  in  Blackstone  before  that  board 
of  examiners.  After  my  admission  to  the  Bar  he  volun- 
teered some  advice  to  me  in  the  selection  of  a library. 
He  said,  of  course  you  will  keep  Blackstone’s  Commen- 
taries on  your  desk,  and  he  said  buy  Broom’s  Legal 
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Maxims  and  Ram  on  Facts  and  read  them  often.  He 
suggested  a further  appliance,  reminding  me  of  his  own 
experience  and  of  his  early  struggles,  for  he  had  then 
practised  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  years,  that  nothing 
comes  to  any  one  without  labor;  and  he  advised  industry 
and  labor. 

Later  in  life  it  was  my  good  fortune,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  be  associated  with  him  in  touring  the  country 
on  political  errands  and  I learned  a great  deal  from  him 
in  those  associations.  And  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  even  in  those  days,  for  there  never  was  a 
gathering  of  men  when  there  wasn’t  a unanimous  call  for 
“Scottie,”  every  one  wanted  to  hear  Scott.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  selected  as  their  leader  and  as  their  Judge. 

I can  add  nothing  to  his  career  as  a Judge;  that  has 
all  been  fittingly  spoken,  and  it  has  all  been  merited.  I 
shall  but  add  that  I feel  that  this  is  a great  loss  that  has 
come  upon  us,  and  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before  his 
equal  is  met  here. 


J.  Davis  Brodhead’s  Address. 

The  tribute  paid  by  J.  Davis  Brodhead  was  as 
follows : 

Many  a time  did  I see  Judge  Scott  sit  there  on  that 
Bench  and  turn  and  look  at  that  clock  and  say,  “It  is  now 
quarter  after  12,  it  is  time  for  us  to  adjourn.” 

I know  full  well  that  if  every  member  of  the  Bar 
would  give  his  recollection  of  the  kindness  that  Judge 
Scott  bestowed  upon  him  we  would  be  here  the  rest  of 
the  day.  I know  full  well  that  anything  that  I can  say 
or  give  proper  expression  to  in  regard  to  my  own  feelings 
or  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  as  a body,  even 
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if  I were  to  do  so,  would  be  but  a repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  said.  And  yet,  when  I recall  the  innumer- 
able kindnesses,  the  high  regard  and  affection  I had  for 
Judge  Scott,  I am  going  to  ask  the  privilege  of  detaining 
this  body  just  a few  minutes. 

On  my  office  walls  I have  framed,  to  the  end  that  I 
may  preserve  it,  the  certificate  of  my  admission  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  What  adds  so  much 
now  to  that  certificate  is  the  fact  that  I was  admitted  on 
motion  of  Henry  W.  Scott. 

Indeed  this  county  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  his  death.  The  county  derived  more  benefit  from  the 
services  of  Judge  Scott  perhaps  than  the  people  of  the 
county  realized.  He  certainly  was  a great  Judge  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office,  I may  say,  to  perfection. 

I recall  the  incident  in  his  early  life  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  he  was  young  enough  at 
that  time,  and  grinned  at  his  defeat  for  the  nomination. 
How  often  has  it  occurred  to  me  since  what  a bless- 
ing it  was  to  him  in  disguise,  to  him  personally,  what  a 
blessing  it  was  to  us  that  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  great  qualities  that  were  in  him.  It  gave  us 
a great  Judge.  Whereas,  had  be  been  successful  at  that 
convention,  he  might  have  gone  off  and  been  perhaps  a 
successful  and  brilliant  politician,  but  we  might  have  lost 
one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  ever  had.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
referred  to  a little  while  ago  that  in  this  recent  and  last 
great  struggle  or  conflict  of  his  he  suffered  defeat — that 
death  was  triumphant.  It  may  be  after  all  it  is  again  to 
him  a blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  may  be  the  Almighty  has 
taken  this  opportunity  of  placing  him  upon  a higher  posi- 
tion than  we  can  imagine,  that  he  will  always,  forever- 
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more,  have  the  reward  that  has  been  promised  and  which 
he  deserves.  I do  not  know  whether  Judge  Scott  was 
what  is  generally  known  as  a religious  man,  but  I do 
know  that  his  work  and  services  for  the  last  twenty  years 
upon  this  Bench  have  been  wonderfully  to  the  benefit  of 
human  society  in  this  county,  and  that  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  that  will  be  rewarded  by  the  Almighty. 


J.  W.  Wilson’s  Remarks. 

The  address  of  James  W.  Wilson  follows : 

I don’t  want  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  I 
didn’t  come  here  prepared,  but  I have  sat  and  listened 
perhaps  as  closely  as  anybody  to  all  that  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  our  friend  who  has  gone. 

Personally  I feel  that  I owe  it  to  myself  to  stand 
here  and  endorse  it  all.  I don’t  think  that  the  acquaintance 
of  many  dates  back  as  far  as  mine.  I knew  him  well  for 
forty  years.  I have  met  him  in  his  office,  socially  and  on 
business  matters  many  times,  and  I certainly  would  feel 
that  I was  derelict  if  I did  not  stand  here  and  acknowl- 
edge the  many  acts  of  kindness  that  I received  from  him. 

What  has  been  said  I endorse  heartily,  all  of  it.  I 
don’t  think  that  it  could  have  been  better  said.  I don’t 
think  a word  too  much  has  been  said.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  one  thing  that  perhaps  in  meetings  of 
this  kind  is  dropped  out,  and  that  is  not  his  association 
with  us  but  his  worth  to  the  community,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  a thing  that  we  ought  to  specially  recog- 
nize in  his  case. 

I do  think,  looking  back  over  Judge  Scott’s  life,  that 
I cannot  recall  any  man  the  history  of  whose  life  has 
been  more  of  an  encouragement  to  young  men  and  that 
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will  leave  a more  marked  impression  on  the  community 
than  Judge  Scott's. 

As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  my  acquain- 
tance all  through  these  years  has  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  character.  I knew  Judge  Scott  very  well  in  the 
days  when  he  was  active  in  politics.  I have  known  him 
well  always.  My  admiration  for  him  began  at  a trial 
here  that  has  been  referred  to,  and  that  was  the  Laros 
case,  when  a few  of  us  who  are  here  now  sat  here  as  stu- 
dents and  took  notes.  He  made  an  impression  upon  me 
there  that  has  never  been  changed,  and  personally  I feel 
that  not  only  has  the  Bar  lost  or  the  Bench  lost  perhaps, 
as  bright  an  ornament  as  it  has  had  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  all  of  us  have  lost  a friend,  but  I personally 
have  lost  one,  and  I feel  it  very  much. 


R.  S.  Taylor’s  Tribute. 

R.  S.  Taylor  spoke  as  follows: 

I beg  your  indulgence  for  just  a few  minutes.  I 
never  knew  Judge  Scott  personally  or  intimately,  rather 
socially  than  intimately,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I ought 
to  pay  a tribute  of  my  admiration  and  affection  for  him, 
just  for  that  reason.  My  admiration  began  when  I first 
entered  the  Bar,  and  continued  for  almost  eighteen  years. 
When  we  heard  on  Saturday  that  he  was  dead,  a great 
sense  of  loss  and  of  inexplicable  dread  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  us.  You  would  see  little  clusters  on  the  street 
discussing  in  hushed  voices,  as  of  a great  calamity.  For 
them  he  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them.  But  with  us 
who  have  worked  here  with  him  he  may  be  dead,  yet  I 
think  and  feel  that  he  still  lives.  His  character  and 
personality  were  so  pronounced  that  he  impressed  every 
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member  of  the  bar.  His  character  seems  to  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  very  walls  of  this  Court  House. 
And  as  I came  in  this  room  today  and  as  I stand  here 
now  I feel  as  if  the  great  mind  still  pervaded,  and  as  I 
walk  through  the  Court  House,  I seem  to  feel  his  presence 
everywhere.  And  so  I say,  that  it  does  still  live,  and 
that  we  are  all  feeling  and  have  in  the  past  been  influenced 
by  his  character  and  his  individuality.  Others  will  bury 
him  in  this  earth  today,  but  we  have  buried  him  in  our 
hearts,  and  no  tribute  can  be  better  or  more  great  than 
every  member  of  this  Bar  has  been  better  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  better  lawyers,  men  and  citizens  for  having 
known  and  been  associated  with  Judge  Scott. 


William  Fackenthal’s  Speech. 

William  Fackenthal  said : 

My  first  knowledge  of  Judge  Scott  was  when  I lived 
in  a neighboring  county.  I was  born  and  raised  in  Bucks 
county,  and  while  I still  lived  there  Judge  Scott  visited 
Monroe,  a small  village,  near  which  I was  born  and 
raised,  to  make  a speech.  The  audience  was  very  largely 
made  up  of  Irishmen,  and  he  set  them  and  the  entire 
neighborhood  wild  by  the  recitation  of  Sheridan’s  Ride. 
That  was  the  first  knowledge  I ever  had,  that  was  the 
first  I had  ever  heard  of  Judge  Scott. 

I first  saw  him  as  a man  during  the  Laros  trial  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1876,  the  day  that  I was  registered 
as  a law  student.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
began  shortly  after  that,  when  I paid  a visit  to  his  office 
to  solicit  a subscription  in  behalf  of  a college  fraternity, 
of  which  he  and  I were  members.  From  that  time  on, 
until  his  death,  my  acquaintance  has  continued.  While 
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my  intimacy  has  not  been  as  close  with  him  perhaps  as 
many  of  the  other  members  of  the  Bar,  it  has  perhaps 
been  more  varied.  We  were  neighbors  with  our  offices 
for  perhaps  25  years,  perhaps  30,  I don’t  recall  when 
Judge  Scott  moved  to  the  Drake  building  but  it  was  almost 
30  years  ago,  and  that  association  of  the  offices  on  the 
same  floor  perhaps  brought  me  more  closely  in  contact 
with  him  than  any  other  man,  and  I recall  with  pleasure 
the  frequent  visits  he  paid  to  the  office  during  the  life- 
time of  my  father.  Hour  after  hour  and  time  after  time 
have  I sat  enchanted  and  enthralled  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  those  two  men.  Frequently,  in  after 
years,  Judge  Scott,  when  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  would 
talk,  and  the  pretense  would  be  that  we  were  carrying 
on  a conversation.  But  it  was  not.  Time  after  time 
have  I sat  on  the  corner  of  his  desk  and  heard  him  talk 
by  the  hour  about  the  things  that  he  knew  and  of  which 
he  was  informed  and  believed.  So  while  my  intimation 
has  not  been  as  intimate  as  many  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Bar,  it  was  close  and  varied.  I knew  him  in  his 
office.  I knew  him  out  of  his  office,  and  while  it  may 
seem  odd  to  the  members  of  the  Bar  to  hear  from  me  a 
tribute  to  his  characteristics,  I can  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Bar,  because  I have  had  it  from  him,  that  he  was  a 
firm  and  devout  believer  in  Christ,  as  those  thoughts  and 
beliefs  were  instilled  in  him  in  early  childhood.  It  is 
perhaps  three  or  four  years  ago  that  incidentally  the 
discussion  turned  to  religion  and  I have  it  from  his  own 
lips  what  his  thoughts  on  the  question  of  reward  in 
Christianity  were.  Having  those  thoughts  as  he 
expressed  them  then,  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  I know 
he  did  not  part  from  them  as  he  approached  the  other 
side. 
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A Tribute  from  A.  C.  LaBarre. 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  Bar  were  able,  owing  to 
the  length  and  number  of  the  remarks  made,  to  add  their 
tributes.  The  following  comes  from  A.  C.  LaBarre : 

The  little  tribute  I crave  to  present  can  add  nothing 
to  the  well  deserved  encomiums  pronounced  upon  our 
lamented  President  Judge,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Scott.  This 
chamber  no  more  will  resound  with  his  thrilling  and 
convincing  advocacy,  nor  hear  his  polished  legal 
utterances,  nor  receive  his  profound  and  just  decisions. 

The  immortal  Bard,  whom  our  revered  jurist  oft 
would  quote,  has  aptly  said  what  so  well  applies  to  Judge 
Scott : 

“You  are  a worthy  judge, 

You  know  the  law, 

Your  exposition  is  most  sound.” 

Socrates,  the  great  Grecian  philosopher,  in  charac- 
terizing a judge,  used  these  words,  “Four  things  belong 
to  a judge;  to  hear  courteously,  to  answer  wisely;  to 
consider  soberly,  and  to  decide  impartially.”  How 
applicable  to  him  who  has  graced  and  honored  our 
judicial  seat,  and  by  his  industry,  learning,  wide  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  all-enticing  mistress, 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  type  of  Gibson  and  Marshall, 
attained  a high  place  in  the  illustrious  judiciary  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his 
integrity,  impartiality,  and  largeness  of  heart,  and  genial 
disposition  endeared  himself  not  only  to  the  Bar,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  county,  whose  interests  he  ever  had  in 
mind. 
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Endorsing  all  that  has  been  said,  and  much,  very 
much,  that  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  our  Bar,  ready  to  be  expressed  in  appreciation  of 
our  great  departed  chief,  1 submit  this  brief  tribute  to 
his  memory. 


I 


Funeral  Address  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Fischer 


In  the  language  of  King  David  upon  the  death  of 
Abner: — “There  is  a great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel.’’ 

Conscious  of  an  almost  irreparable  loss,  we  are 
gathered  here  this  afternoon,  from  all  walks  of  life,  to 
show  our  esteem  for  the  departed.  Truly  a great  man 
has  fallen,  and  a just  judge.  In  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  the  matured  ripeness  of  a mind  eminently  fitted  for 
his  profession,  he  has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been 
called  away;  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returneth ; has  entered  that  gate  which  never 
swings  outward.  And  it  will  be  well  for  us  if,  in  the 
midst  of  our  rapidly  passing  life,  we  tarry  for  a moment 
with  our  dead  and  consider  the  inevitable  end  that  awaits 
us  all,  and  that  will  come  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  is 
appointed  unto  man  once  to  die.  The  great  Giver  of 
Life  speaks,  and  the  soul  which  He  created  must  return 
to  Him  who  gave  it.  That  soul  is  the  web  of  life,  and 
with  the  daily  shuttle  of  conduct  we  are  weaving  in  the 
woof  that  results  in  character  that  must  finally  stand  the 
test  of  the  great  Judge.  “And  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?”  Unto  Him  must  the  gathering  of 
the  nations  be;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  judge  and  the 
criminal  at  the  Bar.  “The  hearts  of  all  lie  open  before 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.” 
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The  man  whose  memory  we  today  honor  was  indeed 
great  intellectually  and  morally.  He  was  great  in  his 
home  love;  with  a nature  (Celtic)  that  showed  its  warmth 
and  deep  affection  best  when  his  loved  ones  were  grouped 
around  him.  While  others  may  remember  him  along 
others  lines  where  he  showed  his  force  of  character  and 
intellect,  in  his  own  little  home  circle,  there  will  always 
linger  the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  his  deep  affection. 
How  dear  they  were  to  him!  With  what  eagerness  did 
he  look  forward  to  their  home-coming!  And  to  the  one 
upon  whom  this  sorrow  is  especially  keen,  he  said,  when 
the  parting  grew  nigh,  “I  cannot  come  to  you,  but  I will 
wait  on  the  other  side  for  your  coming  and  greet  you.” 
He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  and  if  he  never 
was  at  a loss  to  hold  decided  opinions  of  his  own  he  also 
always  so  clearly  and  courageously  expressed  them  that 
he  won  the  admiration  in  so  doing  alike  from  foe  as  well 
as  friend.  In  our  hearts  this  day  there  have  been  set 
vibrating  chords  of  sympathy  and  grief  in  a manner  and 
to  a degree  not  ordinary.  It  is  indeed  hard  for  each  of 
us,  even  after  this  brief  period  since  his  death,  to  realize 
that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  His  life  here  has 
become  a part  of  ours,  and  an  almost  necessary  part,  it 
seemed,  to  our  little  city.  His  public  life  in  our  midst 
was  a long  and  full  one.  Fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  mature  convictions,  he  was  a power  to  be  reckoned 
with  on  all  questions  both  in  public  and  private  life.  As 
an  orator  he  was  strong,  with  a mind  well  equipped, 
logical  and  well  disciplined.  As  a Judge  we  all  know 
to  what  an  eminent  place  he  had  elevated  the  Bench  from 
which  he  so  ably  presided.  Paul  said,  “I  magnify  my 
office,”  and  it  may  be  said  in  all  truthfulness  of  our 
friend  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  he  dignified  it. 
Endowed  with  those  rare  judicial  qualities  with  which 
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few  are  blessed,  dignity  of  manner,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  law,  a fine  discrimination  as  to 
what  constituted  evidence,  a mind  enriched  by  roaming 
through  the  wide  fields  of  literature,  and  a culture  that 
comes  with  appropriating  the  best  those  fields  furnish, 
the  natural  instincts  of  a gentleman,  courteous  alike  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Bar,  with  a special  consideration 
and  kindness  for  the  younger  men,  the  ermine  became 
him  as  does  the  purple  the  king.  A judge  he  was  to  the 
manner  born. 

In  the  interpretation  of  that  law  whose  roots  found 
their  nourishment  and  direction  in  the  sovereign  Code  of 
Sinai,  he  may  have  had  his  equal  but  no  superior  on  the 
Common  Bench  of  our  Commonwealth.  And  in  its  appli- 
cation, when  mercy  was  possible  and  compatible  with 
justice,  he  tempered  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as 
given  by  God’s  Son  from  that  other  mount.  True,  the 
persistent  evil-doer  feared  him,  and  realized  when 
brought  before  his  Bar  the  truth  of  Paul's  statement, 
that,  “The  Law  is  a terror  to  evil-doers.”  But  the 
mitigating  circumstances  were  always  recognized  and 
tempered  his  justice  with  mercy.  He  had  the  respect  and 
honor  of  all  his  legal  associates.  They  recognized  his 
worth  and  placed  the  proper  value  upon  his  decisions, 
which  were  seldom  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.  His 
addresses  upon  various  occasions  were  considered  as 
classics  in  clearness  of  thought  and  elegance  of  speech. 
And  it  is  no  small  tribute  when  one  of  the  members  who 
practiced  before  him  made  the  statement  that  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  and  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  ever 
graced  a county  Bar. 

He  held  his  position — as  the  Judiciary  should  always 
be  held — above  partisanship.  He  knew  men,  as  they 
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came  before  him,  as  men,  and  not  as  party  men.  And  so 
firmly  did  he  impress  his  judicial  ability  and  his  impar- 
tiality upon  the  citizens  of  his  county,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  first  decade  of  service,  he  was  re-elected  for  another 
decade  by  all  the  voters  irrespective  of  party.  And  when 
that  was  about  ended,  he  was  summoned  by  the  Judge  of 
that  court  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal.  He  has 
passed  from  among  us,  and  the  place  that  knew  him  shall 
know  him  no  more  for  ever.  No  more  shall  his  kindly 
face  and  familiar  figure  be  seen  upon  our  streets.  The 
record  of  his  life  lies  open  before  you  like  the  pages  of  a 
book,  and  is  known  by  many  of  you  far  better  than  I can 
state  it. 

As  to  his  inner  life,  the  secret  chamber  of  his  soul, 
where  man  holds  quiet  communion  with  his  God,  and 
meditates  upon  the  things  that  pertain  to  eternity — this 
no  one  knows  but  God.  “And  will  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?”  Our  friend  knew  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  God  in  His  mercy  gave  him  months  to  think 
upon  eternity  and  make  his  peace  with  Him.  And  may 
we  not  express  the  hope  and  even  the  belief  that  this 
was  done.  Before  his  last  fatal  illness,  in  conversation 
with  a close  and  dear  friend,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
neglected  the  matter  of  religion,  and  that  he  felt  its  need 
now.  It  was  not  the  strong  mind  that  spoke  then,  but 
the  humble,  aching,  hungry  heart.  And  as, 

“The  poor  faint  hart  to  the  water-brook  runs, 

As  the  water-brook  runs  to  the  sea, 

So  earth’s  fainting  daughters  and  famishing  sons 
O fountain  of  Love  turn  to  Thee.” 

He  asked  for  prayer,  and  his  friend  prayed  with 
and  for  him.  And  it  is  written,  “the  fervent,  effectual 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much.”  He  is  with 
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his  God,  and,  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?”  “There  is  a kindness  in  His  mercy  which  is 
more  than  liberty.” 

And  now,  my  hearers,  I would  be  false  to  my  calling 
and  my  trust,  false  to  you  and  to  him  whose  memory  we 
revere,  if  I did  not  add  a few  thoughts  of  personal 
application  to  you.  Ours  is  an  age  of  unrest.  We  are 
intoxicated  by  the  fire-waters  of  progress.  The  old 
faith,  old  methods,  old  land-marks  are  said  to  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  necessities  of  “advanced  thought.” 
The  bottles  that  held  the  religion  of  the  fathers  are 
bursting  with  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  children.  Our 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  elders  must  not,  how- 
ever, blind  us  to  the  fact  that  truth  is  authentic  and 
peremptory  whether  it  be  traditional  or  not.  Some 
things  are  unchangeable  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  among 
which  are  Christ  and  His  gospel. 

The  ingenuity  of  modern  scientists  has  been 
unable  as  yet  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  air,  sunshine 
or  spring  water.  In  our  eagerness  to  cast  off  age-old 
error  and  falsehood,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not 
wander  away  from  the  immutable  verities.  By  all  means 
“Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,”  if  we  are  quite  sure 
that  in  doing  so  we  “Ring  out  the  false  and  ring  in  the 
true.”  No  one  will  take  issue  with  the  cry,  “Ring  in  the 
valient  man  and  free ; Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be,” 
if  it  be  understood  that  the  Christ  of  the  future  is  the 
very  same  that  preached  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and 
by  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake.  He  has  no  new  graces 
of  character  to  offer,  nor  any  new  dicta  in  theology.  He 
makes  no  new  terms  of  salvation  to  the  people  of  our 
time.  If  we  in  our  eagerness  to  keep  abreast  of  progress 
have  permitted  ourselves  to  turn  aside  from  the  plain 
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teachings  of  the  gospel  in  any  measure  whatever,  it  will 
be  wise  for  us  to  return  to  Him.  It  is  never  safe  in 
life’s  battle  to  exceed  our  marching  orders,  or  advance 
beyond  the  pillar  of  cloud.  “Back  to  Christ”  is  a whole- 
some admonition  for  this  restless  age.  The  gospel  as 
He  preached  it  is  exclusive  and  tolerates  no  rivals  or 
competitors.  “I  am  the  door,”  said  he;  and  “No  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.” 

You  all  know  also  that  we  have  been  living  in  an 
age  of  doubt.  Materialism  has  been  the  prevailing 
philosophy.  The  common  thinker  has  been  agnostic.  Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise  until  he  consents  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  faith  as  to  spiritual  things.  No  man  can  call 
himself  an  honest  doubter  unless  he  argues  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  honest  thought.  The  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  tabernacle  in  ancient  Israel  was  reputed  to 
be  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a man  wished  to  satisfy  himself  concerning 
that  fact.  How  would  he  set  about  it?  To  subject  the 
phenomenon  to  any  of  the  known  principles  of  science 
would  only  have  led  him  into  further  bewilderment  and 
deeper  confusion.  The  only  way  out  of  his  difficulty  was 
to  bow  down  in  the  tabernacle  and  address  himself  to 
the  God  who  had  promised  to  speak  to  His  people  from 
the  midst  of  the  cloud.  In  like  manner  an  honest  doubter 
will  call  upon  God  who  is  the  Author  and  Revealer  of 
all  spiritual  truth.  Prayer  leads  to  conviction.  The  soul 
that  feels  the  need  and  cries  out  after  God  will  receive 
the  Divine  grant.  This  is  the  promise:  “If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.” 
The  important  thing  is  to  believe  in  something.  A 
creedless  man  is  like  a ship  without  a compass.  He  sails, 
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but  aimlessly.  “Belief”  is  said  to  be  from  “By-lifian” — 
meaning  “The  thing  we  live  by.”  Get  hold  of  something, 
my  friends,  of  which  you  may  say,  “This  I believe.”  A 
small  conviction  is  like  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 
is  indeed  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  it  is  a vital  and 
therefore  a growing  thing.  A spot  of  terra  firma  only 
large  enough  to  stand  upon  is  infinitely  better  than  no 
standing  room  at  all.  So  with  a grasp  of  divine  truth. 
And  that  you  may  have  the  righteous  man's  end,  start 
at  Calvary  with  your  faith.  Here  is  where  God  reveals 
Himself  to  men.  “And  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.”  That  is  to 
know  God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  his  only- 
begotten  Son.  At  Calvary  He  has  revealed  His  grace 
and  power  in  strongest  light.  Here  He  parts  the  waters 
that  our  sinful  race  may  pass  through  to  the  Heavenly 
land.  Here  He  reaches  down  His  hand  and  holds  you 
with  a grasp  from  which  no  one  can  pluck  you.  Do  you 
believe  that?  If  so,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
faith,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  fortified  by  the 
experience  of  an  innumerable  company  of  witnesses,  on 
which  you  can  erect  a fabric  of  character  which  is  certain 
to  make  your  life  tell  for  God  and  your  fellowmen. 

“O  World,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part ! 

It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise, 

And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 

But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 

Columbus  found  a world,  and  had  no  chart, 

Save  on  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies : 

To  trust  the  soul’s  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 

Our  knowledge  is  a torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a void  of  mystery  and  dread. 

Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
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By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thoughts  divine.” 

My  friends,  “What  have  we  greater  than  the  soul 
of  man?”  In  one  of  Judge  Scott’s  private  diaries  we 
find  this  beautiful  quotation  from  Carlyle  in  the  Judge's 
own  hand-writing : 

“Often  it  seems  as  if  the  only  grand  and  beautiful 
and  desirable  thing  in  this  dusty  chaos  were  to  die ! 
Death ! The  unknown  sea  of  rest ! Who  knows  what 
hidden  memories  lie  there  to  wrap  us  in  softness,  in 
eternal  peace,  where  perhaps,  and  not  sooner  or  else- 
where, all  the  hot  longings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  satisfied 
and  stilled.”  But  he  is  gone : — 

“Survive  within  our  souls, 

While  lives  our  sense  of  pride  in  merit's  proud 
preeminence. 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain.” 

But  we  have  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

“Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 

And  with  his  creator  leave  him. 

God  accept  him;  Christ  receive  him.” 

Sleep  on,  beloved  one,  sleep  on, 

“There  is  no  death,  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore, 

And  bright  in  heaven’s  jewelled  crown 
They  shine  forever  more.” 
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DR.  JOHN  C.  PRICE. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
announces  the  death  of  Dr.  John  C.  Price.  Dr.  Price  was  an  honored 
official  and  a beloved  friend,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  illness  had  been  of  many  months’  duration,  but  it  was  only 
during  the  last  summer  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties 
as  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Department.  For  a long  time 
previous  to  this,  he  had  been  in  poor  health  but  his  constant  good 
humor  and  cheerful  manner  made  it  seem  impossible  that  he  could 
be  in  any  other  than  fine  physical  condition.  He  was  always  entirely 
unselfish  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  his  condition  was  more  critical  than  he  himself  knew,  since  he 
was  so  entirely  self-forgetful  in  the  keen  interest  he  felt  in  his  share 
of  furthering  the  success  of  the  Department. 

Dr.  Price  was  born  in  the  West,  in  Donaton,  Kansas.  While  he 
was  still  very  young,  his  father  was  killed,  leaving  his  mother  with 
three  small  children  and  scarcely  any  money.  She  then  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  entered  the  Woman’s  Medical  College.  In  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  years  she  was  graduated  and  established  a 
good  practice  in  the  city  of  Chester.  Dr.  Price  went  from  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1893.  After  this,  he  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  for  a post-graduate  course, 
and  then  to  Berlin. 

After  studying  in  Germany  for  one  year,  he  located  in  Scranton 
as  a specialist  in  electro  therapeutics  and  the  X-Ray.  In  addition 
to  having  a large  private  practice,  he  was  connected  with  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  in  the  dual  capacity  of  medical  and 
hygienic  superintendent  of  the  large  force  of  employees  and  director  of 
educational  work  along  those  lines. 

In  1913,  Dr.  Price  was  appointed  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  upon  the  recommendation  of 
many  prominent  doctors  and  laymen  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  position  his  service  was  invaluable.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  our  industries.  Under  his  supervision 
many  important  and  extended  investigations  were  made  of  the  health 
of  employees  and  sanitary  conditions  in  a number  of  the  largest 
industries  of  the  State.  Through  his  efforts  many  improvements  were 
made  in  the  general  conditions  of  many  plants. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  work,  last  summer,  he  became  suddenly  too  ill 
to  continue  at  his  office,  and  after  several  months  of  sickness  finally 
died  at  his  home  in  Camp  Hill,  on  October  the  thirteenth.  His  age 
was  forty-four  years. 

While  Dr.  Price’s  official  services  to  the  Department  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  his  place  hard  to  fill,  the  services  he  rendered  in  a per- 
sonal way  by  encouraging  the  other  workers  and  smoothing  over 
the  rough  places  for  them,  will  be  almost  impossible  to  replace.  The 
members  of  the  Department,  who  remain  to  continue  their  duties,  hold 
in  sacred  memory  their  much  loved  fellow-worker,  and  are  constantly 
inspired  by  his  brave  and  cheerful  example. 


THE  SAFETY  IDEA  AS  RELATED  TO  CREDIT  GRANTING.* 


CHARLES  E.  MEEK, 


of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  New  York;  President  of  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  and  Past  President  of  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men. 


Definite  results  are  always  welcome  to  those  seriously  interested 
in  the  work  of  an  organization  like  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Your  records  are  doubtless  filled  with  a mass  of  evidence  of  such 
a convincing  nature  that  the  doubting  Thomases,  of  which  there  is 
always  a plentiful  crop,  are  in  danger  of  being  persuaded  that  there 
really  is  something  of  value  in  co-operative  action. 

My  eyes  were  opened  as  to  what  the  safety  movement  really  means 
when  a few  days  ago  I visited  a large  manufacturing  plant  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  with  the  company’s  financial  manager 
was  told  that  about  eighteen  months  ago  the  company  added  to  its 
staff  of  experts  a safety  engineer,  and  that  the  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  for  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  was  found  that  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  had  been  paid  out  to  injured  employees. 
I was  told  that  every  inch  of  this  vast  plant,  where  thousands  of 
men  are  employed,  had  been  treated  to  a full  dose  of  safety  methods. 
This  treatment  not  only  produced  actual  results  in  reducing  the 
chances  of  accidents  to  the  minimum,  but  it  eased  the  minds  of  the 
managers,  giving  them  more  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
their  regular  work.  The  safety  expert  of  this  company  is  consulted 
regarding  every  proposed  change  in  the  plant  and  its  machinery,  and 
nothing  is  left  undone  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb. 

*Address  delivered  during  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Safety  Council  held  in 
Philadelphia,  October  19  to  21,  1915. 


There  is  an  important  consideration  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  the  effect  of  safety  methods  on  the  expense  account.  The 
highly  successful  manufacturer  is  the  one  who  is  able  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  production;  protection  against  accidents  will  help  to 
accomplish  this. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a single  argument  why  the  introduction  of 
the  safety  principle  into  any  business  is  not  a good  investment.  In 
fact,  there  is  everything  in  its  favor.  At  the  same  time,  you  are 
doubtless  experiencing  the  same  uphill  fight  in  the  development  of 
your  work  that  other  organizations  have  experienced.  This  should  not 
be  a cause  for  discouragement,  but  rather  should  be  an  incentive. 
There  is  more  satisfaction  in  winning  a hotly  contested  fight  than 
in  having  an  easy  walk-over. 

For  twenty  years  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  has  been 
engaged  in  educating  our  business  men  in  the  application  of  safety 
principles  to  the  granting  of  credit.  It  has  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  its  members  that  the  giving  of  credit  should  be  based  upon 
substantial  facts,  and  that  the  “take  a chance”  idea  is  gambling, 
pure  and  simple.  The  credit  man  of  today  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  business  of  his  customers.  He  watches  every  development  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  weak  points,  or  commend  the  strong 
points,  in  the  policies  of  those  with  whom  he  deals. 

A highly  important  factor  in  credit  work,  and  one  strongly  em- 
phasized of  late  years,  is  that  of  fire  insurance  and  fire  protection. 
It  is  on  this  common  ground  that  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  meet.  The  Credit 
Men  discovered  that  a great  many  of  their  customers  either  neglected 
to  protect  themselves  against  loss  through  fire  or  handled  their  in- 
surance so  indifferently  that  it  often  times  was  of  no  value.  A vig- 
orous campaign  was  started,  in  which  printed  matter  and  speakers 
were  used  to  show  the  necessity  for  full  insurance  placed  with  re- 
sponsible companies,  and  every  one  was  urged  to  know  thoroughly 
and  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  insurance  contract.  No  op- 
portunity was  lost  to  impress  upon  every  one  that  a credit  unprotected 
against  danger  of  loss  through  fire  belonged  to  the  “take  a chance” 
class  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Questions  regarding  insurance 
were  introduced  into  financial  statement  forms,  and  the  mercantile 
agencies  aided  the  movement  through  special  work.  Today,  the 
relation  of  fire  insurance  and  fire  protection  to  credits  is  on  this 
basis:  Insurance  reinforced  with  fire  prevention  methods  stands 

first;  insurance,  alone,  ranks  next;  the  use  of  fire  prevention  methods 
without  insurance  is  third;  and  the  absence  of  both  insurance  and 
fire  prevention  methods  removes  every  excuse  for  the  extension  of 
credit.  Fire  prevention  methods  not  only  reduce  the  hazard,  but  also 
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the  cost  of  the  insurance.  In  some  instances  the  latter  is  probably 
the  only  incentive  to  their  use,  but  in  many  cases  a broader  view 
prevails  and  consideration  is  given  to  protecting  life  and  removing 
as  far  as  possible  the  unpleasant  experience  of  having  a life’s  work 
destroyed. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men  in  this  direction,  the  work  is  by  no  means  finished. 
It  has,  however,  reached  a point  where  it  is  handled  with  less  diffi- 
culty. In  view  of  this,  why  not  seize  the  opportunity  to  advance 
another  step  by  encouraging  the  employment  of  safety  methods, 
or,  in  other  words,  place  a premium  upon  their  adoption,  in  the  same 
manner  as  outlined  in  the  reference  to  fire  protection  ? By  adding  to 
the  financial  statement  form  a single  question,  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands of  business  men  will  be  attracted,  many  of  whom  will  realize  the 
value  of  the  safety  movement.  There  are  some  who  might  consider 
inquiry  into  this  subject  as  impertinence,  but  there  is  every  justifica- 
tion for  it,  for  the  reason  that  bankruptcy  has  frequently  followed 
accidents  where  loss  of  life  or  serious  injuries  have  occurred;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  credit  man  to  use  his  influence  toward  the 
elimination  of  every  cause  of  bankruptcy.  An  employee  who  has 
met  with  a preventable  accident  is  no  longer  an  asset,  but  belongs 
in  the  liability  column,  and  it  is  the  overloading  of  this  side  of  the 
ledger  which  results  sooner  or  later  in  failure.  In  my  work  I have 
visited  manufacturing  plants  of  every  description  and  invariably 
have  carried  away  an  impression  as  to  the  business  ability  of  those 
responsible  for  their  management.  The  clean  light  workshop,  where 
every  precaution  against  fire  and  accident  is  taken,  is  evidence  of 
good  management,  and  under  such  conditions  the  product  is  bound  to 
be  superior,  all  of  which  tends  to  influence  a higher  credit  standing. 

Employers  are  doubtless  often  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  employees,  who  fail  to  use  the  means  provided 
for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  limbs.  The  other  day  I stood  in  front 
of  a large  plant,  the  entrance  to  which  was  crossed  by  several  railroad 
tracks.  A subway  had  been  provided,  at  each  end  of  which  stood  a 
prominent  sign,  reading,  “Don’t  Cross  the  Tracks — Use  the  Subway.” 
As  it  was  close  to  the  noon  hour,  I waited  to  see  how  many  would 
follow  the  sign  and  was  not  suprised  to  see  it  entirely  disregarded, 
for  not  a single  person  used  the  subway.  A splendid  exposition  of 
our  “Jay- walking”  habit. 

It  is  estimated  that  35,000  workers  were  killed  and  2,000,000  injured 
during  1914. 

During  the  same  year  $236,000,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

In  the  same  period  IS, 000  business  failures  occurred,  with  liabilities 
of  $358,000,000. 
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This  tremendous  waste  is  being  fought  by  your  organization  to- 
gether with  the  National  Fire  Prevention  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men.  How  closely  related  is  the  work 
of  these  organizations!  for  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  conservation 
of  life,  property  and  credit  that  they  are  all  standing  for.  It  is 
an  uphill  fight,  full  of  discouragement;  and  when  one  considers  that 
in  spite  of  the  vigorous  campaign  carried  on  for  years  against  fire  we 
keep  on  burning  up  about  the  same  amount  annually,  isn’t  it  a strong 
indictment  against  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people? 

I assume  that  your  work  is  not  limited  entirely  to  your  members 
and  those  eligible  for  membership,  but  that  you  are  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  safety  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  The  extent 
to  which  work  of  this  character  can  be  carried  on  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  funds  available  for  such  a purpose.  The  two  organizations 
I represent  have  to  an  extent  solved  this  question.  They  have  de- 
veloped from  their  membership  men  who  can  intelligently  and  inter- 
estingly discuss  questions  pertinent  to  their  policies.  These  men  have 
invaded  the  public  platform,  the  meetings  of  trade  organizations  of 
every  character,  and  the  school  house.  And  the  last-named  is  an 
effective  working  place,  for  if  we  get  the  youngster  thinking  the  right 
way,  we  are  saved  the  hard  job,  later  on,  of  converting  a grown-up. 
There  is  little  expense  connected  with  this;  it  means  more,  a sacrifice 
of  time.  The  development  of  classes  for  the  study  of  the  theory  of 
credit  and  the  present  methods  applied  to  the  management  of  a credit 
department,  has  far  exceeded  the  brightest  hopes  of  those  responsible 
for  their  introduction.  Men  are  today  being  shaped  up  for  business 
better  than  ever  before — a profitable  investment  in  the  long  run. 

A great  national  safety  movement  is  on  the  way.  It  embodies 
the  same  principles  the  organizations  I have  named  stand  for — the 
protection  of  the  lives,  property  and  credit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  problem  of  this  movement  is  of  a financial  nature. 
Just  think  of  it,  the  American  people  will  burn  up  during  the  next 
few  years  property  the  equivalent  of  which  would  build  all  the  battle- 
ships and  fortifications  needed. 

In  closing,  I present  to  you  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the 
organizations  I represent,  and  pledge  to  you  their  cordial  co-operation. 
As  time  goes  on  may  these  three  great  business  organizations  become 
more  closely  bound  together,  for  we  are  engaged  in  a righteous  cause 
and  are  building  for  the  future  prosperity  of  America  and  its  people. 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIES  DURING 

OCTOBER. 


Accidents  in  Pennsylvania  Industries  during  October  resulted 
in  injury  to  5,162  employees,  according  to  reports  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try. Ninety-three  workers  died  from  their  injuries. 

The  total  of  industrial  accidents  for  October  is  lower  than  the 
monthly  record  for  either  August  or  September  of  1915.  In  Septem- 
ber the  record  of  5,693  industrial  workers,  killed  and  injured,  is  the 
highest  for  any  month  during  the  year. 

The  marked  reduction  of  almost  ten  per  cent,  in  the  total  number 
of  injuries  during  the  month  of  October  under  September’s  record  is 
generally  regarded  as  due  to  increasingly  smoother  working  condi- 
tions in  plants  rushed  with  war  orders. 

Of  the  total  number  of  workers  injured  during  October,  475  were 
disabled  for  more  than  thirty  days,  and  4,584  were  disabled  for  periods 
of  less  than  thirty  days.  Wednesday  continues  to  be  the  day  of  the 
week  when  most  accidents  occur. 

The  record  of  October  accidents  by  days  is  as  follows: — Wednesday, 
929;  Tuesday,  874;  Friday,  872;  Thursday,  861;  Monday,  835;  Sat- 
urday, 583 ; Sunday,  208. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  43,890  workers  were 
injured  in  Pennsylvania  industries  according  to  reports  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information.  Of  that  number  837  died  from 
their  injuries,  and  3,227  were  disabled  for  more  than  thirty  days. 

The  detailed  report  of  all  accidents  reported  during  the  month  of 
October  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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REPORT  OF  ACCIDENTS  DURING  OCTOBER. 
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SAFETY  ATTACHMENT  FOR  LARGE  BUCKETS. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a method  adopted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Company,  Granite  City,  111.,  for  preventing  the  bails 
of  their  large  sand  buckets  from  falling  over  and  injuring  workmen 
who  may  be  standing  nearby.  Iu  the  illustration  the  lugs  marked  “L” 
are  riveted  to  the  rim  of  the  bucket.  When  the  bucket  is  lowered  to  the 
floor  the  lug  “B”  on  the  bail  settles  into  the  notch  formed  by  the  two 
lugs  “L”  and  holds  the  bail  upright.  This  settling  movement  is  ac- 
complished by  the  play  provided  at  the  trunion  marked  “T.”  When 
the  hook  has  taken  up  the  bucket,  as  shown,  the  play  at  the  trunion 
“T”  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  lugs  on  the  bail  to  clear  the  lugs  on  the 
rim,  so  that  the  bucket  may  be  turned  over.  The  latch  “H”  is  provided 
to  hold  the  bucket  in  an  upright  position  when  suspended  from  the 
hook  and  also  to  aid  as  an  additional  device  when  the  bucket  is  stand- 
ing alone. 

Many  steel  companies  and  users  of  large  buckets  provide  only  the 
latch  “H”.  The  danger  in  handling  a bucket  equipped  only  with  a 
latch  of  this  kind  is  that  if  the  workman  forgets  to  throw  this  latch, 
the  bail  falls  over  and  may  cause  severe  injury  to  men  standing 
nearby.  The  device  shown  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action,  and 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  bucket.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  believes  that  the  installation  of  lugs  of  this 
character  would  eliminate  this  class  of  foundry  accidents. 

The  photograph  was  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  E.  B.  Mor- 
gan, Safety  Engineer  of  the  Company. 


TRIVIAL  ACCIDENT  RESULTS  IN  BLOOD  POISONING. 


An  unusual  accident  has  recently  been  reported  to  this  Department 
whereby  a young  woman  was  caused  considerable  pain,  discomfort 
and  loss  of  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  did  not  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  a minor  injury  which  she  had  received.  This  incident 
serves  very  well  as  an  illustration  not  only  of  the  way  in  which 
minor  accidents  may  lead  to  serious  results,  but  also  shows  that 
accidents  may  occur  from  almost  unbelievable  and  unthought  of 


sources. 


■ 


A "Safety  First”  Device 
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A young  telephone  operator,  performing  her  usual  duties  at  the 
switchboard,  caught  a linger  nail  in  some  manner  on  the  plug  while 
placing  the  same  into  the  switchboard.  The  finger  nail  was  broken 
slightly  and  torn  away  from  the  skin.  The  wound  seemed  very  in- 
significant and  did  not  prevent  her  from  continuing  work. 

The  next  day  there  was  considerable  pain  and  she  was  advised 
to  consult  a doctor  and  have  the  finger  treated.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  she  waited  two  or  three  days  and  then  went  to  a drug- 
gist who  gave  her  some  salve  which  she  placed  on  the  wound.  The 
finger  was  then  bound  up  and  she  continued  her  work.  When  asked 
if  she  had  seen  a doctor,  she  replied  that  she  had  and  that  the  finger 
was  getting  along  all  right. 

It  was  noticed,  several  days  later,  however,  that  she  was  in  great 
discomfort  and  finally  the  manager  asked  her  if  she  had  gone  to  a 
doctor.  She  admitted  then  that  she  had  not  and  she  was  told  to 
see  a doctor  immediately.  Several  days  passed  and  as  the  finger 
still  appeared  to  be  giving  her  considerable  pain,  the  manager  asked 
her  if  she  had  done  as  he  had  requested  her  to  do,  and  she  finally 
admitted  that  up  to  that  time  no  doctor  had  seen  the  wound.  Imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  to  procure  a physician  and  it  was  found 
that  her  hand  was  in  a very  serious  condition  as  blood  poisoning 
had  set  in  and  it  was  necessary  to  perform  an  operation. 

This  operation  took  place  at  least  one  month  after  the  finger  nail 
had  been  torn  and  as  a result  of  the  operation  the  young  woman 
was  compelled  to  be  absent  from  work  about  two  weeks.  She  has 
now,  fortunately,  fully  recovered  from  the  infection  but  the  exper- 
ience which  she  has  gained  and  the  suffering  which  she  endured 
have  conclusively  led  her  to  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  treat  with 
indifference  any  wound,  no  matter  how  slight  it  may  seem. 

Whenever  the  skin  is  broken  and  the  blood  or  inner  tissues  are  thus 
exposed  to  infection,  it  should  be  a universal  practice  to  apply  an 
antiseptic  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  disease  germs. 
If  this  is  done,  the  large  number  of  time-lost-accidents  due  to  in- 
fections will  be  materially  reduced  and  much  unnecessary  suffering 
will  be  avoided. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  WHITE 
LEAD  AND  THE  LEAD  OXIDE  INDUSTRIES  IN  PENNSYL 
VANIA  TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  WORKMEN. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  the  metals  used  in  the  arts  and  industries,  lead  has  the 
widest  range  of  application.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  speaking  on  occu- 
pational diseases,  names  S6  trades  in  which  lead  is  used,  either  in 
metallic  form  or  its  compounds — salts,  alloys,  etc.  Even  a brief 
description  of  all  these  trades,  interesting  as  they  may  be  to  the 
student  of  industrial  hygiene,  would  be  irrelevant  in  this  brief 
report,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  manufacture  of  the  three 
salts  of  lead  of  greatest  utility — carbonate,  the  yellow  oxide,  and 
the  red  oxide.  These  salts  are  extensively  used  in  making  paint, 
dry  colors  and  glass.  They  are  also  employed  in  making  rubber, 
putty  powder  for  polishing  and  enameling,  and  glaze  for  glazing  tiles, 
pots  and  bricks.  Litharge  and  red  lead  are  used  in  storage  batteries. 
Plumbers  use  red  lead  to  seal  seams  and  joints  in  pipes.  In  carrying 
on  the  various  processes  of  work  involved  in  these  different  trades, 
as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  products  upon  which  these  ele- 
mentary trades  depend,  a considerable  number  of  workmen  are 
brought  into  contact  with  lead.  As  lead  and  its  compounds  are 
poisonous,  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  industrial  pois- 
oning are  abundant,  varying  with  the  personal  habits  of  the  work- 
men, the  conditions  of  manufacture,  and  the  form  of  lead  employed 
in  any  particular  industry.  Statistical  records  collected  from 
various  sources  show  that  lead  poisoning  is  the  most  common  occu- 
pational disease,  the  mortality  from  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
metal. 

Although  lead  in  any  form  may  cause  poisoning,  its  salts  and 
alloys  are  the  most  active  toxic  agents,  which  exploit  themselves 
about  the  workroom  in  the  form  of  dust.  This  ubiquitous  dust  may 
be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the  hands,  or 
swallowed  with  food.  Having  gained  entrance  to  the  body,  the  poison 
mingles  with  the  secretion,  and  in  a subtle  manner  saps  the  vitality 
of  the  individual.  Its  effects  upon  the  human  body  will  be  considered 
subsequently. 

The  danger,  then,  to  the  workers  in  the  white  lead  and  lead  oxide 
industries  lies  in  the  dusty  process  associated  therewith,  and  is 
greater  the  less  the  dust  is  under  control.  Of  the  compounds  of 
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lead,  the  most  important  ones  in  respect  to  plumbism  are  the  cor- 
bonate  and  the  oxides,  because  they  are  most  employed  in  the  in- 
dustries. 

A brief  description  of  the  different  processes  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead  and  the  lead  oxides  is  here  given. 


II.  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 


1.  THE  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS. 

This  process  is  more  commonly  employed  in  Pennsylvania  than 
any  other.  It  consists  of  forming  basic  lead  carbonate  (or  white 
lead)  from  metallic  lead  by  subjecting  the  latter  to  the  vapors  of 
acetic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  water  and  heat  for  a period  of  one  hun- 
dred days. 

The  following  steps  may  be  observed  in  tracing  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product : 

(a)  Casting  of  Blue  Buckles. — These  buckles  are  thin  circular 
plates  of  metallic  lead  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  a quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  They  may  have  a circular  rim  and 
crossbars,  or  be  cast  solid.  The  casting  is  always  mechanical.  Pig 
lead  and  scrap  from  the  mill  are  placed  in  large  iron  kettles,  which, 
in  all  the  plants  inspected,  were  hooded  to  catch  the  escaping  fumes. 
The  scraps  consists  of  cores  of  uncorroded  lead  and  white  lead.  In 
handling  it  there  is  a possibility  of  creating  dust  in  the  casting  room 
unless  some  precaution  is  employed  to  prevent  it.  In  the  plants 
inspected,  this  danger  was  overcome  by  moistening  the  scrap  with 
water.  The  molten  metal  runs  out  of  the  kettle  into  molds,  wdxich 
travel  along  on  a conveyor  or  endless  chain,  and  as  the  chain  turns 
over  the  buckles  fall  off  and  are  collected  in  a heap  nearby.  They  are 
then  placed  in  trucks  and  conveyed  to  the  stack  house  or  corroding 
bed.  This  is  usually  a large  one-story  building,  built  of  re  inforced 
concrete  or  stone,  and  is  divided  into  stacks  or  chambers,  with  high 
walls,  wdiich  open  into  a central  corridor  or  yard.  The  stacks  and 
yard  are  included  under  one  roof. 

(b)  Setting  the  Stack. — The  blue  buckles  are  placed  in  porous 
earthenware  pots,  which  contain  dilute  acetic  acid  (2-4%),  and  which 
are  shaped  so  as  to  prevent  the  buckles  from  touching  the  acid. 
Each  pot  contains  about  12  pounds  of  buckles.  These  pots  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  rows  on  a layer  of  tan  bark  about  6 to  8 inches  deep. 
When  a layer  of  pots  is  set,  it  is  covered  with  a double  layer  of  boards, 
and  6 to  8 inches  of  tan  bark  is  placed  over  the  boards.  This  pro- 
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cedure  is  repeated  about  twelve  times,  and  the  top  layer  is  covered 
with  tan  bark  to  a depth  of  IS  inches.  Each  stack  contains  about 
120  tons  of  metallic  lead.  A wooden  ventilation  pipe  about  6 inches 
square,  called  a “gun,”  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  layer,  and 
extends  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  layer  of  the  tan  bark. 
This  “gun”  allows  the  gases  or  vapor  and  steam  generated  by  chemi- 
cal action  to  escape,  and  furnishes  also  a means  of  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  stack.  The  set  stack  is  now  left  undisturbed  for 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  days. 

During  this  time,  the  following  changes  take  place: 

1.  The  decomposition  of  the  tan  bark  generates  heat,  which  con- 
verts the  acetic  acid  into  a vapor.  This  vapor  attacks  the  lead 
buckles  and  converts  the  metallic  lead  into  lead  acetate. 

2.  The  decomposition  of  the  tan  generates  carbonate  dioxide, 
which  then  converts  the  lead  acetate  into  lead  carbonate.  The  weight 
of  the  white  lead  exceeds  that  of  metallic  lead  by  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

(c)  Stripping  or  Discharging  the  Stacks. — In  stripping  the  stack, 
the  first  layer  of  tan  is  removed ; then  the  cover  boards.  The  work- 
men then  pick  up  the  pots  by  hand,  and  dump  the  corroded  buckles 
into  a bucket  nearby,  always  knocking  the  pot  against  the  side  of 
the  bucket  to  remove  all  the  contents.  This  always  creates  dust.  To 
prevent  this  dust  from  reaching  the  workmen,  the  buckets,  in  the 
majority  of  the  plants  inspected,  were  hooded,  and  attached  to  a 
large  vacuum  chain,  a so-called  “dragon,”  with  an  absolute  pull.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  stack  is  emptied.  The  tan  bark  left  in 
the  stacks  after  the  pots  have  been  removed  is  full  of  lead  particles. 
This  is  removed  to  the  oxide  department,  or  to  a washing  trough, 
where  the  tan  bark  is  floated  off  and  the  carbonate  reclaimed. 

When  the  buckets  are  filled  with  white  buckles,  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  dump,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  separator  system. 

(d)  The  Separating  System. — The  crane  bucket  is  placed  directly 
on  top  of  the  dump  hopper,  and  by  mechanical  means  the  bottom 
of  the  bucket  is  opened  outward,  and  discharged  its  contents  into 
the  hopper.  At  this  point  considerable  dust  is  made.  To  prevent 
its  escape  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  thus  imperiling 
the  workmen,  exhausts  of  varying  efficiency  were  employed  in  the 
different  plants  visited.  From  the  hopper  the  corroded  and  uncor- 
roded lead  passes  to  the  first  screen.  Here  the  corroded  lead  is 
separated  from  the  uncorroded  portion  of  the  buckles.  The  uncor-- 
roded  portion  is  rolled  into  balls  and  returned  to  the  melting  pot. 
The  corroded  lead  passes  through  the  screen,  and  is  forced  into  the 
dust  separator  proper.  Then  from  the  separator  this  corroded  lead 
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is  conveyed  to  the  second  screen,  and  thence  to  the  first  set  of  rolls. 
Here  the  corroded  lead  is  reduced  to  a hue  powder,  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  blue  lead  are  flattened  out  like  a fish  scale  and  caught  on 
the  screen  and  discarded  to  the  oxide  mill.  The  corroded  lead  then 
passes  to  the  third  screen  and  the  second  rolls,  and  thence  to  the 
fourth  screen.  All  parts  connected  with  the  screens  and  rolls  are 
carefully  housed  and  connected  with  a dust  collecting  system. 

(e)  The  Water  Mill  System. — From  the  fourth  screen  the  corroded 
lead  is  carried  by  an  elevator  to  a closed  steel  bunker.  From  this 
bunker  the  white  lead  is  fed  mechanically  into  a thrasher,  where  it 
first  comes  in  contact  with  water  and  is  reduced  to  a pulp.  This 
pulp  is  then  fed  into  large,  high-speed,  stone  mills,  ground  therein 
twice,  and  then  pumped  into  a classifier  and  mixed  with  a large 
volume  of  water.  On  leaving  the  classifier,  the  white  lead  and  water- 
enters  a silk  screen,  and  all  that  cannot  pass  through  this  screen  is 
rejected  and  reground.  From  this  screen  the  mass  passes  through 
a riffle  box  into  the  washing  and  settling  tanks. 

(f)  Subsequent  Courses. — After  reaching  the  settling  tanks,  the 
lead  and  water  may  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways. 

1.  The  lead  and  water  may  be  pumped  into  filter  presses,  where 
it  is  pressed  into  cakes.  These  cakes  are  carried  through  a tunnel 
dryer  to  a pulverizer  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  placed  in 
the  barrel  packer  or  carried  to  the  oil  mixer  (or  chaser),  and  in- 
corporated with  linseed  oil. 

2.  The  white  lead  from  the  settling  pans  is  mechanically  carried 
to  the  chaser,  where  the  lead  is  mixed  with  oil,  which  displaces  the 
water. 

3.  From  the  settling  pans  the  lead  and  water  are  pumped  into 
large  copper  drying  pans,  usually  placed  one  over  the  other  in  the 
drying  room,  or  kiln.  This  room  is  usually  very  hot,  and  the  windows 
kept  closed  to  favor  drying.  The  lead  remains  in  these  pans  until 
it  is  bone  dry,  and  then  the  workmen  enter  the  pans  and  shovel  the 
dry  lead  into  open  trucks  or  barrels.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  a pul- 
verizer, reduced  to  powder  and  barreled,  or  conveyed  to  the  chaser 
and  ground  in  oil. 

2.  THE  CARTER  PROCESS. 

The  Carter  Process  is  a rapid  way  of  producing  basic  lead  car- 
bonate from  pig  lead  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  water,  vapor  and 
carbonate  dioxide.  The  corroding  time  is  reduced  from  one  hundred 
days  to  thirty  days.  It  is  claimed  that  this  process  is  more  under 
control  and  the  degree  of  corrosion  is  more  complete  than  by  the 
old  Dutch  process. 
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The  pig  lead  is  delivered  by  an  automatic  elevator  to  the  melting 
pot,  which  is  fired  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  air.  This  is  hooded 
and  connected  with  an  exhaust  system.  The  molten  lead  flows  in  a 
little  stream  to  a temporary  kettle,  where  it  is  met  by  a current  of 
superheated  steam,  and  reduced  to  dust  (blue  dust).  This  blue  dust 
is  discharged  into  a hopper  and  carried  to  the  dust  separating  cham- 
ber, which  is  entirely  closed,  and  shaken  on  the  outside  by  a shake 
lever.  From  the  dust  separating  chamber  the  dust  is  carried  by  a 
screw  conveyor  to  a receiver,  which  discharges  it  into  reels.  These 
reels  consist  of  large  wooden  cylinders,  which  revolve  slowly  so  as 
to  turn  the  blue  powder  over  and  over.  The  contents  of  the  reels 
are  moistened  with  water,  and  very  dilute  acetic  acid  added  in  very 
small  quantities.  Carbon  dioxide  generated  in  the  power  plant  is 
then  fed  directly  into  the  reels.  As  the  reels  revolve,  automatic 
hammers  strike  the  outside  of  the  reels  to  prevent  caking  of  the 
mass  on  the  sides  of  the  reels.  This  corroding  process  is  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  days.  The  mass  is  now  in  the  shape  of  small  balls, 
consisting  of  white  lead  on  the  outside  and  uncorroded  lead  in  the 
centre.  These  balls  are  then  removed  from  the  reels,  pulverized 
by  rollers  and  recorroded.  They  are  finally  fed  by  conveyor  belts  into 
the  finishing  reels,  where  the  corrosion  is  completed.  The  fully  cor- 
roded lead  is  then  conveyed  by  conveyor  belts  into  the  thrasher, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  classifier. 

The  subsequent  processes  in  handling  the  corroded  lead  are  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  old  Dutch  process,  and  need  no  further 
description. 

3.  THE  QUICK  PRECIPITATION  PROCESS. 

Pig  lead  is  melted  in  hooded  kettles,  from  which  the  molton  lead 
flows  into  a tank  of  water,  where  it  is  converted  into  feathery 
masses.  This  feathered  lead  is  carried  in  pockets  on  a conveyor 
belt  to  the  corroding  tanks,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water,  acetic  acid  and  air,  which  changes  the  lead  into  a mixture 
of  oxide  and  carbonate-.  From  the  corroding  tanks  the  mass  is 
pumped  into  the  precipitation  tanks,  in  which  carbon  dioxide  is 
introduced.  The  carbonate  of  lead  settles,  and  is  then  pumped  into 
the  filter  presses,  from  which  the  pasty  mass  is  dropped  into  water 
and  thoroughly  washed. 

The  subsequent  procedures  are  the  same  as  obtain  in  the  old 
Dutch  process,  pulp  grinding  and  packing,  packing  dry,  or  grinding 
in  oil  and  packing. 

III.  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

Litharge  (PbO)  and  red  oxide,  or  minium  (Pb304),  are  the  two 
oxides  commonly  used  in  the  industrial  arts.  Trade  secrets  are  as- 
sociated witli  these  processes  in  many  plants.  Hence,  no  extensive 
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details  can  be  given.  The  process  is  essentially  one  of  oxidation 
in  a furnace.  In  the  first  stage,  or  first  burning,  during  which  a 
limited  amount  of  air  and  an  excessive  amount  of  heat  are  supplied 
for  about  thirty-six  hours,  litharge  is  formed.  In  the  second  stage,  or 
second  burning,  the  litharge  is  converted  into  red  lead  by  heating  in 
a moderate  furnace,  in  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of  air. 

The  furnace  is  charged  with  a batch  of  pig  lead  or  scrap.  From 
time  to  time  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  raked  with  a long- 
handled  hoe.  The  oven  is  emptied  by  raking  out  the  charge  into  an 
open  wheelbarrow.  The  front  of  the  furnace  is  usually  hooded,  and 
connected  with  an  exhaust  to  remove  the  fumes.  The  lead  is  now 
in  the  form  of  a light  yellow  powder,  more  or  less  lumpy,  and  is 
known  as  litharge.  It  is  then  fed  into  a crusher  and  carried  to  an 
air  separating  machine.  From  this  machine  the  finest  particles  are 
carried  to  a “cyclone  collector”,  and  the  coarse  particles  fall  into 
the  hopper,  and  thence  into  the  packer.  From  the  “cyclone  collector” 
the  dust  is  forced  into  the  dust  collecting  system,  and  thence  into 
the  hopper,  from  which  it  is  fed  into  the  packer.  It  is  then  barreled, 
and  is  known  as  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

If  the  litharge  is  to  be  converted  into  red  lead,  it  is  removed  from 
the  crushing  machine  and  fed  into  a reverberating  furnace.  The 
finished  product  is  removed  from  the  furnace,  pulverized,  collected 
and  packed  in  the  same  way  as  litharge.  Wither  oxide  may  be 
ground  in  water. 

The  oxides  are  rather  light  and  fluffy,  and  therefore,  the  oxide  mill 
is  usually  more  dusty  than  the  white  lead  mill.  Less  men,  however, 
are  employed  in  the  oxide  mill.  Nevertheless,  all  parts  of  the  oxide 
mill  should  be  carefully  hooded  and  connected  with  a sufficient  dust 
collecting  system. 

THE  DUST  COLLECTING  SYSTEM. 

Such  a system  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  process  of  manufacture 
of  lead  salts,  both  on  account  of  industrial  economy  and  also  to 
protect  the  workmen  from  the  hazards  of  lead  dust.  The  demands 
of  the  trade  for  the  salts  of  lead  in  dry  form  is  a third  reason  for 
operating  this  system. 

This  system  consists  of  a dust  house  and  collectors.  The  dust 
house  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  factory.  The  col- 
lectors consist  of  long,  narrow,  canvas  bags  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  dust  house.  The  dust  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
separator,  from  the  pulverizer  and  packer,  from  the  chasers  and 
from  the  dry  pans,  is  forced  by  fans  through  pipes  into  the  collectors. 
Much  dust  clings  to  the  inside  of  these  canvas  bags,  and  is  dislodged 
by  striking  the  sides  of  the  bags.  This  may  be  done  by  hand,  which 
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is  a dust  creating  method,  or  by  mechanical  shakers  manipulated 
from  outside  the  dust  house.  These  bags  are  repaired  from  time  to 
time.  This  also  is  a dusty  process.  The  installation  of  a suitable 
exhaust  in  the  dust  house  eliminates  the  dangers  from  dust  and 
keeps  the  house  clean.  The  collectors  may  end  free  with  the  ends 
tied  in  knots,  or  may  open  directly  into  a closed  hopper  into  which 
the  dust  falls.  From  the  hopper  the  lead  dust  may  be  fed  mechani- 
cally into  a water  tank,  or  to  the  chaser  or  packer. 

IV.  LEAD  POISONING. 

From  clinical  experience  it  has  been  observed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  traces  of  lead  into  the  human  economy,  often  repeated  and 
continued  for  a long  period  of  time,  causes  more  harm  and  produces 
more  serious  disease  than  the  occasional  introduction  of  lead  in 
large  amounts.  Such  conditions  obtain  in  the  lead  industries.  The 
portal  of  entry  may  be  through  the  skin,  the  stomach  or  the  lungs. 
The  first  is  of  no  great  consequence.  Statistics  show  that  the  greatest 
danger  results  from  absorption  through  the  lungs. 

Introduced  in  this  way  into  the  system,  lead  sooh  attacks  the 
functional  activities  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  It  early  blocks  the 
channels  of  escape  and  disturbs  the  equilibrium  between  the  elimina- 
tion and  absorption.  Lead  accumulates  in  the  system,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a toxaemia.  It  may  be  retained  indefinitely  or  be  eliminated 
intermittently.  If  the  waste  products  of  metabolism  are  not  elim- 
inated, an  auto-intoxication  follows.  Later  degenerative  changes 
occur  in  the  kidneys,  the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system. 
Thus  lead  produces  its  effects  in  a slow  and  insidious  manner,  and 
the  victim  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed until  irreparable  damage  has  been  done.  He  enters  a condition 
of  chronic  ill  health.  The  blighting  power  of  lead  strikes  most  severe- 
ly at  young  adult  life,  especially  females,  among  whom  the  cerebral 
form  of  plumbism  is  most  common. 

The  most  striking  symptom  of  lead  poisoning  is  colic.  This  is 
usually  preceded  by  a slight  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of 
appetite  and  nausea,  headache,  extreme  lassitude  and  constipation, 
and  the  features  become  pale  and  expressionless.  These  symptoms 
may  continue  for  days  or  weeks,  and  if  exposure  to  lead  continues, 
are  followed  by  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  near  the 
navel.  Vomiting  usually  occurs  and  constipation  continues,  or  there 
may  be  diarrhea.  The  pain  may  be  paroxysmal  or  constant,  and 
during  the  height  of  its  severity  the  patient  may  writhe  in  agony.  It 
may  last  several  days,  but  gradually  lessens  in  severity.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  colic,  intermittent  cramp-like  pains  may  appear 
in  the  arms  and  legs,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints. 
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A residual  tenderness  or  soreness  remains  which  may  radiate  to 
either  side.  The  abdomen  is  usually  retracted,  the  pupils  are  un- 
equal, and  the  pulse  is  slow.  These  attacks  may  recur  if  the  victim 
becomes  careless. 

In  persons  suffering  from  plumbism,  there  usually  develops  a blue 
line  along  the  margin  of  the  gums  close  to  the  teeth,  which  is  more 
conspicuous  on  the  lower  jaw  (Bertron’s  line).  It  is  formed  by 
sulphurretted  hydrogen  from  decaying  food  between  the  teeth  com- 
bined with  lead  to  form  lead  sulphide.  This  blue  line  often  remains 
after  the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared.  It  is  a valuable  sign 
only  when  accompanied  by  other  symptoms. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  pallor  becomes  more  marked.  This 
is  due  to  anemia.  The  red  blood  cells  are  reduced  to  oue-half,  or 
even  one-third  of  their  normal  number,  and  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  is  greatly  reduced.  The  general  nutrition  becomes  im- 
paired and  causes  extreme  emaciatiou. 

Another  important  symptom  is  muscular  paralysis,  which  gen- 
erally first  involves  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist,  producing 
the  characteristic  “wrist  drop.”  This  is  general  bilateral,  and  usual- 
ly appears  subsequent  to  the  colic.  It  may  be  transitory  or  per- 
manent. The  muscles  soon  atrophy,  and  early  show  the  reaction  of 
degeneration.  In  advancing  stages  of  the  disease  marked  degen- 
! erative  changes  occur  in  the  brain,  which  may  manifest  themselves 
in  the  form  of  hysteria,  delirium,  convulsions  or  insanity.  There 
is  a special  form  of  disease  which  occurs  in  young  females.  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  severe  headache,  followed  by  sudden  convulsions 
and  coma,  and  may  be  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  and  resembles 
eclampsia.  This  disease  is  rare  in  this  country. 

Lead  sometimes  produces  blindness.  It  may  be  temporary  or 
< permanent.  It  is  due  to  neuro-retinitis,  with  or  without  hemorrhages. 

Arteric-sclerosis,  with  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  Bright’s  dis- 
ease, occur  in  the  final  stages. 

V.  PREVENTION  AND  PROTECTION. 

Inasmuch  as  lead  is  employed  more  extensively  in  the  arts  and 
industries  than  any  other  metal,  and  also  is  possessed  with  marked 
poisonous  properties,  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  industrial  hygiene 
to  protect  the  workmen  from  this  insidious  foe,  and  thus  prevent 
needless  waste  of  human  energy.  This  insidious  foe  lurks  about 
the  work  room,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  efficient  methods  must 
be  put  into  practice  to  eliminate  it.  These  methods  are: 

1.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  dust  by  adding  water,  oil  or  any 
other  suitable  liquid  to  the  dust,  or  install  suitable  closed  auto- 
matic devices. 
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2.  Separate  the  dusty  processes  from  the  non-dusty  processes  by 
suitably  constructed  apparatus. 

3.  Remove  the  dust  at  its  point  of  origin  by  a system  of  exhaust 
ventilation.  This  should  include  a dust  collecting  system. 

4.  Safeguard  the  workmen  by  the  following  measures: 

(a)  Maintain  a general  condition  of  cleanliness  in  the  fac- 
tory. 

(b)  Provide  the  workmen  with  clothing  adapted  to  their  work. 
This  should  include  overalls,  jumpers,  caps  and  gloves. 

(c)  Provide  suitable  washing  and  dressing  rooms,  supplied 
with  warm  water,  soap  and  towels,  also  bathing  facilities 
and  proper  lunch  rooms. 

(d)  Enforce  the  use  of  respirators  and  headgears. 

(e)  Provide  for  the  physical  examination  of  the  employees 
both  before  beginning  work  and  subsequently  at  stated 
periods. 

In  many  States  these  methods  have  been  incorporated  into  law  and 
placed  on  the  statute  book.  In  Pennsylvania  the  lead  industry 
is  now  under  legislative  control,  and  throughout  the  State  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Lead  Poisoning  Act  have  been  met  by  the  majority 
of  the  factories. 

A description  of  the  methods  employed  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  employees  in  the  several  factories  in  Pennsylvania  is  here  given. 

FACTORY  NO.  1. 

This  is  a very  extensive  plant,  consisting  of  about  30  buildings. 
The  more  recently  constructed  buildings  are  made  of  reinforced 
concrete.  One  mill  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  is  under- 
going extensive  improvements.  In  this  plant  are  manufactured  the 
following  products. 

1.  Lead  carbonate  by  the  old  Dutch  process  only. 

2.  Red  oxide. 

3.  Dry  colors — 

Yellow  or  neutral  chromate  of  lead. 

Vermillion  or  basic  chromate  of  lead. 

GreeR — a mixture  of  neutral  chromate  and  Prussian  blue. 

There  is  also  a paint  mixing  department. 

The  White  Lead  Department. — The  melting  pot  is  located  in  a 
reinforced  concrete  building.  The  stack  house  is  in  a double  build- 
ing made  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  convenient  passageways  around 
each  stack,  safeguarded  by  heavy  iron  railings.  The  corroded  buck- 
les are  dumped  into  crane  buckets  provided  with  a removable  hood 
connected  with  a portable  exhaust  fan.  When  full  these  buckets 
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without  cover  are  carried  by  an  electric  crane  to  the  dump,  which 
is  located  up  near  the  root,  and  far  removed  from  the  workmen. 
To  avoid  danger  at  this  point,  the  crane  buckets  should  be  covered 
while  in  transit. 

From  the  dump  the  corroded  lead  falls  into  the  separating  mill, 
all  parts  of  which  are  carefully  housed  and  connected  by  exhausts 
with  the  dust  collecting  house.  In  the  drying  room  the  white  lead 
is  removed  from  the  drying  pans  by  hand  and  conveyed  in  open 
barrels  to  the  chaser.  These  pans  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a textile 
I drying  system  and  an  automatic  conveyor,  which  will  eliminate  all 
danger  at  this  point.  The  installation  of  this  system  has  been  de 
layed  because  of  fire. 

The  Oxide  Mill. — The  oxides  of  lead  are  manufactured  in  this  plant 
; on  a very  extensive  scale.  In  the  old  building  are  located  25  fur- 
naces. Of  this  number  21  are  of  the  old  type,  whicli  are  hooded. 
These  hoods  remove  the  dust  generated  in  discharging  the  furnaces. 
In  this  same  building  are  4 new  furnaces,  which  are  discharged 
( mechanically  into  trucks  placed  directly  in  the  furnace  behind  closed 
doors.  Air  is  forced  into  the  furnace  room  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture. Four  additional  new  mechanical  furnaces  have  been  installed 
in  the  new  building.  All  furnaces  can  be  used  for  either  the  first 
or  second  burning.  Litharge  when  introduced  into  any  furnace  is 
charged  wet. 

All  dusty  processes  in  the  oxide  mill  are  equipped  with  an  efficient 
> exhaust.  The  dust  collecting  system  consists  of  large  canvas  bags 
i supended  from  hole  in  the  ceiling.  These  bags  are  easy  of  access 
for  cleaning  and  repair.  They  empty  into  a hopper  from  which  the 
1 dust  is  automatically  carried  up  a screw  conveyor  to  the  packing 
1 department.  This  department  is  unusually  free  from  dust. 

The  Dry  Color  Department. — The  different  colors  are  made  in  a 
watery  solution  in  large  wooden  vats,  and  heated  bv  steam.  They 
are  then  precipitated  from  the  watery  solution  and  washed  in  clean 
water.  The  precipitate  is  then  run  through  filter  presses  and 
formed  into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the  drying  room.  The  dry 
cakes  are  dumped  into  barrels  and  taken  to  the  mixing  room.  In 
this  room  layers  of  different  colors  are  spread  on  the  floor  on  top 
of  each  other  and  mixed  by  turning  over  the  layers  with  a shovel. 
Overhead  is  a hood  with  a very  strong  exhaust.  The  men  must  stand 
under  this  hood  to  mix  the  colors,  because  being  very  heavy,  which 
is  a characteristic  of  lead  salts,  they  can  be  handled  only  at  short 
range.  The  exhaust  creates  a dusty  atmosphere  in  which  the  men 
must  work,  and  they  complain  of  it.  It  is  believed  no  exhaust  would 
be  safer  for  the  men  under  these  conditions.  This  point  merits 
further  consideration. 
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This  extensive  plant  throughout  its  different  departments  is  well 
equipped  with  devices  aiming  to  safeguard  the  health  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  workmen.  A general  condition  and  neatness 
and  cleanliness  prevails.  These  conditions  are  fostered  by  prizes 
in  the  shape  of  money,  which  are  given  to  the  foremen. 

The  Welfare  Department. — This  department  is  splendidly  equipped 
in  every  detail,  and  is  housed  in  two  divisions  in  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings,  one  of  which  has  just  been  completed.  The  toilets 
and  urinals  are  the  latest  design.  Wash  sinks  and  shower  baths  are 
conveniently  arranged  and  properly  equipped  for  washing  and  bath- 
ing. Double  steel  lockers  are  provided  for  each  man;  one  for  the 
street  clothes,  which  contains  a supply  of  towels,  comb  and  a stool, 
and  the  other  for  working  clothes,  which  contains  overalls  and  a 
respirator.  All  the  overalls  are  washed  in  the  company’s  laundry. 
They  are  distributed  daily  in  sections  to  the  men. 

The  lunch  room  is  a large,  well-lighted  room  over  the  dressing 
rooms.  It  contains  chairs,  tables,  spittoons,  a wash  sink,  drinking 
fountains  and  a Victrola.  The  dressing,  wash  and  lunch  rooms  are 
kept  neat  and  clean. 

An  office  is  provided  for  the  company’s  doctor,  who  visits  this 
office  twice  a week.  All  new  employees  are  examined  on  admission 
to  the  plant,  and  re-examined  every  four  months.  A general  in- 
spection of  the  men  throughout  the  plant  is  made  once  a month,  and 
those  employed  in  dusty  processes  are  examined  once  a week. 
Records  of  these  examinations  are  made  and  filed  in  the  doctor’s 
office. 

FACTORY  NO.  2. 

This  is  a very  old  plant,  and  the  buildings  are  built  of  stone.  It 
includes  a white  lead  mill  and  an  oxide  factory. 

White  Lead  Department. — The  melting  pot  is  separately  housed 
and  well  hooded.  The  blue  buckles  are  carried  on  a narrow  railway 
to  the  stack  yard,  preparatory  to  setting  the  stack.  When  the  stack 
is  being  discharged  the  corroded  buckles  are  dumped  into  open  boxes 
and  these  boxes  when  full  are  lowered  by  hand  power  and  emptied 
in  large  open  trucks.  This  is  a dangerous  procedure,  as  no  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  control  the  dust.  The  workmen  wear  respirators 
and  gloves. 

The  large  truck  filled  with  the  corroded  contents  of  the  stack  is 
then  conveyed  on  the  narrow  railway  through  the  yard  up  an  in- 
cline plane  to  the  dump.  White  lead  dust  is  very  liable  to  arise  on 
this  journey  from  the  stack  to  the  dump,  and  places  the  workmen 
in  jeopardy. 
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Over  the  dump  is  built  a house  large  enough  to  receive  the  truck 
and  its  contents,  aud  is  supplied  with  an  exhauster.  In  this  house 
the  truck  is  placed  over  the  dump  hopper,  and  the  doors  closed.  The 
truck  is  then  dumped  and  the  contents  fall  into  the  separator.  All 
parts  of  the  machinery  from  the  separator  to  the  drying  pans,  in 
■ which  the  dusty  processes  occur,  are  covered  and  connected  by  an 
; exhaust  to  the  dust  collecting  system. 

The  drying  room  is  a very  dangerous  place,  because  uo  provision 
is  made  to  eliminate  the  danger  from  dust.  This  room  contains 
large  copper  drying  pans  arranged  in  a single  tier,  in  which  is  dumped 
the  contents  of  the  separating  tanks.  Here  the  lead  dries  to  bone 
dryness.  To  bring  this  about  the  room  is  kept  very  hot  and  the 
windows  closed.  When  a pan  is  to  be  emptied  the  windows  are 
opened  and  the  exhaust  fan  at  the  end  of  the  room  put  into  action. 
Then  the  workmen  shovel  the  dry  white  lead  into  open  barrels. 
When  tilled  these  barrels,  still  uncovered,  are  conveyed  by  hand 
trucks  to  the  oil  mixer  or  the  pulverizer,  both  of  which  are  adequate- 
ly housed  and  afford  protection  from  dust. 

The  Oxide  Factory. — In  this  part  of  the  plant  the  furnaces  are  not 
hooded,  but  have  within  a fairly  strong  draft.  This,  however,  does 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  dust  arising  at  the  furnace  opening 
when  discharging  the  contents  of  the  oven. 

The  Welfare  Department. — The  washing  and  dressing  rooms  are 
combined  in  one,  and  are  supplied  with  lockers,  wash  basins  and 
shower  baths.  The  urinals  and  water-closets  are  in  a separate  room. 
Adjacent  to  this  room  is  the  lunch  room.  Milk  is  furnished  the 
workmen,  and  also  soap,  towels,  respirators  and  overalls.  This  whole 
department  is  dirty  and  unkept,  and  uninviting. 

The  workmen  are  examined  once  a week  by  the  company’s  physi- 
cian in  a room  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  Records  of  this  work  are 
made  and  filed  by  the  doctor. 

FACTORY  NO.  3. 

This  plant  is  an  old  establishment,  consisting  of  a group  of 
buildings  both  old  and  new.  The  newest  buildings  are  made  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  Extensive  improvements,  in  the  old  buildings  are 
being  made. 

The  White  Lead  Department. — White  lead  is  here  manufactured 
both  by  the  old  Dutch  process  and  the  Carter  process.  In  both 
processes  all  parts  of  machinery  wherein  resides  dust  hazard  are 
carefully  housed,  and  connected  by  an  efficient  exhauster,  with  an 
elaborate  dust  collecting  system. 

The  Oxide  Mill. — Red  lead  is  here  made  by  a special  trade  process, 
details  of  which  it  is  not  permissible  to  publish.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  mill,  however,  is  one  of  cleanliness. 
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The  Welfare  Department. — The  physical  welfare  of  the  meii  is 
conducted  in  the  infirmary,  under  ihe  supervision  of  two  physicians, 
who  are  on  duty  at  stated  hours  every  working  day.  New  employees 
are  examined  as  soon  as  possible  after  beginning  work.  The  men 
who  are  engaged  in  dusty  work  are  examined  once  a week ; the  rest  of 
the  men  once  a month.  All  cases  which  show  symptoms  of  extreme 
lassitude,  constipation  and  loss  of  appetite  are  regarded  as  sus- 
picious, and  are  transferred  to  another  department.  All  cases  suf- 
fering from  colic  are  advised  to  seek  employment  outside  the  lead 
industry.  This  affords  a close  control  over  plumbism.  Extensive 
records  are  made  and  filed  by  the  physicians  in  charge. 

The  washing  and  dressing  rooms  are  adequately  equipped  with 
washing  and  bathing  facilities.  The  lunch  room  is  neat  and  clean, 
and  plenty  of  milk  is  supplied  to  the  workmen.  This  part  of  the 
welfare  department  is  located  in  an  old  building,  and  the  equip- 
ment is  somewhat  antiquated.  This  will  soon  be  replaced  by  an 
elaborate  array  of  washing,  dressing  and  lunch  rooms,  which  are 
nearing  completion.  They  will  be  equipped  with  every  convenience 
conducive  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  workmen. 

FACTORY  NO.  4. 

This  is  an  old  factory  building  of  brick.  The  oxides  only  are 
manufactured  here.  Litharge  is  made  in  a Cupell  furnace,  which 
is  hooded  in  front  to  remove  the  fumes  escaping  therefrom.  By 
means  of  a mechanical  run-off  the  litharge  is  collected  in  an  iron 
wheelbarrow  placed  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  litharge  is  then 
dumped  on  the  floor  to  cool  in  front  of  the  crusher.  When  cool 
it  is  fed  by  shovel  into  the  crusher.  This  is  a dusty  process,  and 
there  is  no  exhaust  connected  therewith  to  remove  the  dust.  The 
air  separating  machine,  the  cyclone  collector  and  the  dust  bags  are 
all  adequately  housed  to  prevent  dust  dissemination.  The  packing 
is  done  by  shoveling  the  litharge  into  barrels  from  a bin. 

The  red  oxide  is  made  from  litharge  by  heating  in  a brick  furnace, 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  work  room,  which  is  not  hooded.  Hand 
raking  is  done  with  a hoe,  and  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are 
removed  with  a shovel  or  by  raking  into  open  trucks. 

At  the  grinding  machine  and  at  the  packer  no  provision  is  made 
to  prevent  dust  reaching  the  workmen.  There  is  considerable  dust 
about  the  work  room.  An  efficient  exhaust  system  is  needed.  Plans 
for  the  installation  of  such  a system  are  being  drawn  up  by  the 
company. 

The  Welfare  Department. — Suitable  and  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  in  this  department  for  the  welfare  of  the  men.  The 
dressing,  washing  and  lunch  rooms  are  arranged  in  the  order  given, 
and  are  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  access  to  which 
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is  by  two  doors.  The  dressing  room  contains  a double  row  of  steel 
lockers.  One  row  contains  the  street  clothes,  and  the  other  row 
the  work  clothes  and  a cake  of  soap.  Two  towels  are  given  to  each 
workmen.  These  are  kept  in  the  locker  with  the  street  clothes.  A 
pair  of  overalls,  a jumper,  and  also  a respirator  are  kept  in  the 
locker  with  the  working  clothes.  Drinking  fountains  are  distributed 
about  the  plant. 

The  wash  room  contains  two  urinals,  two  toilets,  eight  enamel  wash 
basins  and  three  shower  baths.  Wooden  runways  and  floor  grat- 
ings are  also  supplied.  Time  allowance  at  the  company’s  expense  is 
allotted  and  bath  records  made.  The  lunch  room  adjoins  the  wash 
room,  and  is  provided  with  a long  dining  table  and  chairs.  All 
these  rooms  are  clean,  light  and  cheerful. 

The  medical  examination  consists  of  periodic  inspections  once 
a week  by  the  company’s  doctor.  All  suspicious-looking  cases  re- 
ceive subsequently  a careful  examination.  The  records  of  the  exam- 
inations are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  company.  Printed  instruc- 
tions for  the  workmen  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places. 

FACTORY  NO.  5. 

This  is  an  old  plant,  consisting  of  five  buildings  and  employs 
about  75  men.  White  lead  only  is  made  in  this  factory,  by  the 
old  Dutch  process.  The  melting  pot  is  adequately  hooded,  and  is 
located  at  one  end  of  the  stack  house,  which  is  a building  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  and  contains  60  stacks.  When  unloading  a stack 
the  workmen  dump  the  corroded  buckles,  which  are  more  or  less 
dusty,  into  hooded  crane  buckets,  connected  with  an  exhaust  fan. 
All  the  men  wore  respirators.  Two  of  the  men  had  removed  their 
) gloves. 

From  the  stack  the  corroded  buckles  are  carried  by  electric  crane 
< to  the  dump  hopper,  and  dumped  into  a screw  conveyor,  which 
i carries  the  contents  of  the  hopper  into  the  separator.  At  the  dump 
the  crane  bucket  does  not  fit  sungly  into  the  hopper,  neither  is 
there  a suitable  exhaust;  hence,  considerable  dust  escapes  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  and  settles  on  the  floor  and  adjacent  walls. 

All  other  parts  of  machinery  where  dust  is  generated  are  care- 
fully housed  and  connected  by  exhausts  with  an  efficient  dust  col- 
llecting  system.  From  the  carbonate  hoppers  to  the  drying  pans,  the 
’process  is  conducted  in  water.  The  drying  pans  are  located  in  the 
separating  room,  and  are  arranged  in  tiers  entirely  housed  in.  From 
the  drying  pans  the  white  lead  is  carried  by  screw  conveyors  to  the 
dry  bin  or  to  the  oil  mixer.  Packing  is  done  under  a hooded  packer. 
The  white  lead  is  fed  mechanically  into  the  chaser,  which  is  entirely 
enclosed  with  a glass  front  for  observation. 
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The  Welfare  Department. — This  department  is  excellently  equip- 
ped, neat  and  clean.  A safety  committee,  composed  of  foreman  and 
superintendent,  look  after  the  interests  of  the  workmen.  Printed 
instructions  in  different  languages  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places. 
The  welfare  building  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete. 

In  the  wash  room  are  48  vitrolite  bowls,  7 toilets,  4 urinals  and 
S shower  baths,  neatly  screened  from  the  main  wash  room.  Hot 
water  is  supplied  by  an  instantaneous  heater.  Wooden  runways  and 
gratings  lie  on  the  floor  in  proper  position. 

The  dressing  room  is  supplied  with  two  sets  of  steel  lockers,  one 
for  street  clothes,  the  other  for  the  working  clothes,  and  are  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  A piece  of  soap,  a nail  brush  and  a 
respirator  are  supplied  to  each  man.  Every  week  two  wash  towels, 
one  bath  towel  and  one  set  of  overalls  are  given  each  man.  A 
janitor  has  charge  of  this  department. 

The  lunch  room  is  located  on  the  floor  below  the  washing  and 
dressing  rooms.  It  is  roomy,  light  and  cheerful.  Leading  there- 
from is  a large  open  veranda  or  lounging  pavilion.  Drinking  foun- 
tains are  placed  in  conspicuous  places  around  the  plant. 

The  company’s  physician  makes  a weekly  inspection  of  all  em- 
ployees, and  refers  all  suspicious-looking  cases  to  his  office  for 
further  examination  and  treatment. 

The  records  of  the  baths  and  of  the  examining  physician  are  kept 
in  tiie  company’s  office. 
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STATE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Harry  A.  Mackey,  Chairman,  James  W.  Leech, 

John  A.  Scott,  John  Price  Jackson,  Ex-Officio. 


Francis  Shrink  Brown,  Attorney-  H.  C.  Hubler,  Associate  Counsel, 
General,  Counsel  Ex-Officio,  Samuel  I.  Spyker,  Associate 
Francis  H.  Bohlen,  Counsel.  Counsel, 

Lee  Solomon,  Secretary. 


The  ten  Referees  who  are  assigned  to  the  eight  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Districts  into  which  the  Commonwealth  has  been  divided, 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act,  are  as  follows: 

IF.  B.  Scott,  attorney  at  law,  606  W.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Jacob  Snyder,  boiler  inspector,  Roaring  Springs,  Blair  County. 

L.  E.  Christley,  attorney  at  law,  Butler. 

Paul  Houck,  clerk  to  county  commissioners  of  Schuylkill,  and  former 
legislator,  Shenandoah. 

Thomas  J.  Dunn,  safety  expert  and  liability  adjuster,  Pittsburgh. 
IF.  IF.  Champion,  attorney  at  law,  Williamsport. 

George  C.  Klauder,  Bala,  Montgomery  County. 

George  IF.  Beemer,  attorney  at  law,  Scranton. 

E.  K.  Saylor,  superintendent  water  works  and  former  factory  in- 
spector, Lancaster. 

Charles  H.  Young,  attorney  at  law,  New  Castle. 

WHAT  AN  EMPLOYER  SHOULD  DO  AFTER  AN  ACCIDENT. 


The  State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  has  issued  the  ten 
following  helpful  suggestions  to  guide  employers  to  meet  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  after  an  accident. 

1.  As  soon  as  an  accident  occurs  the  employer  should  immediately 
furnish  to  the  injured  employee  such  medical  or  surgical  attendance 
as  the  case  may  require. 
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2.  Ascertain  all  tlie  facts  and  fill  out  the  accident  report  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  designate  the  persons  dependent  upon  an  injured  employe  unless 
the  accident  results  in  death. 

3.  Ascertain  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  injured  or  deceased 
employe. 

4.  Consult  Sections  306  and  307  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  for  the  amount  of  compensation  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  must  be  paid. 

5.  If  the  disability  of  an  injured  employe  is  of  more  than  two 
weeks’  duration,  or  if  death  follows  the  injury,  an  effort  should 
be  made  on  or  after  the  14tli  day  following  the  accident  to  effect 
an  agreement  between  the  injured  employee,  or  the  dependents  of  the 
deceased  employee,  and  the  employer. 

6.  Compensation  under  the  agreement  must  begin  the  first  week 
after  the  14tli  day  following  the  accident  and  should  continue  as 
provided  for  in  the  agreement. 

7.  A receipt  should  be  taken  for  all  payments  on  form  W 51. 

8.  Should  the  employer  or  injured  employee  or  dependents  agree 
upon  the  facts  but  fail  to  agree  as  to  compensation  payable,  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
as  provided  for  in  Section  412  of  the  Act  on  forms  Nos.  W-18  and 
W-19,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9.  Should  the  employer  and  the  injured  employee  or  dependent 
fail  to  agree  upon  the  facts,  the  employer  should  await  the  filing 
of  a Claim  Petition  by  his  injured  employee.  The  employer  should 
then  answer  the  petition  as  the  case  may  warrant. 

10.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referees  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  you  advice  and  assistance. 

RULINGS  OF  THE  STATE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

BOARD. 


Rulings  made  by  the  State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  set 
forth  in  effect  the  following  conditions: 

That  all  State,  County,  City,  Borough,  Township, 

School,  District,  and  all  other  governmental  authorities 
created  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  having  ^ 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  shall  be  exempt  from  insuring 
their  compensation  liability,  upon  application  to  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  P 

i 

Note:— Under  the  Act,  none  of  the  above  governmental  units  may  reject  Article  III  of  the  Act,  ‘ 
which  provides  compensation  to  injured  employes. 
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That  all  information  given  b}r  persons,  companies, 
or  corporations  applying  for  exemption  from  insuring 
shall  be  considered  as  strictly  confidential.  That  no  in- 
formation contained  in  such  applications  shall  be  given 
out  by  any  employees  or  attaches  of  the  office,  and  such 
information  cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

That  all  persons  appointed  by  and  on  the  payrolls  of 
a State,  County,  City,  Borough,  School  District,  Town- 
ship, and  all  other  govermental  authorities  created  by 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  employees  of  such 
govermental  units  for  the  purpose  of  compensation. 

That  the  ordinary  private  chauffeur,  while  acting  as 
such,  is  engaged  in  domestic  service  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  and  is  therefore,  not  covered  by  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act  of  1915. 

That  Charitable  Corporations,  colleges,  hospitals,  etc., 
being  corporations  not  for  profit  are  employers  within 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  if  they  do  not  give  to  their 
employes  the  notices  provided  in  Section  302,  they  will 
be  liable  for  compensation  under  Article  III. 

The  Board  declined  to  give  a ruling  as  to  the  lia- 
bility (under  Article  II)  of  a charitable  corporation 
which  rejects  payment  of  compensation  (under  Article 
III),  as  this  question  is  one  for  the  determination  of  the 
courts  and  not  the  Board. 

THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT  WILL  NOT  CAUSE 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  MARRIED  MEN. 


The  argument  that  the  State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  would 
tend  to  keep  from  employment  married  men  with  families  has  been 
vigorously  refuted  by  James  W.  Leech,  member  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  in  a recent  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Leech  quoted  John  Mitchell,  former  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  now  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  New  York  State,  in  proving  that  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Law  in  New  York  State  has  not  resulted  in  any  discrimination 
against  married  men,  regardless  of  the  number  of  their  children. 

“While  certain  interests  are  circulating  statements  throughout 
Pennsylvania  that  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  requiring  greater  compensation  to  be  paid  to  families  of  married 
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men  killed  at  work  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  single  men,  will 
keep  married  men  out  of  employment,  those  statements  are  without 
foundation  and  apparently  are  made  to  influence  public  opinion 
against  the  Act,”  declared  Mr.  Leech. 

“I  was  told  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  New  York  just  a short  time  ago 
that  married  men  in  New  York  State  have  suffered  absolutely  no 
ill  effects  from  the  enforcement  of  the  New  York  Act.  He  asked  me 
at  that  time  if  I imagained  for  an  instant  that  the  public  would 
tolerate  such  needless  discrimination  because  a man  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  head  of  a family.  He  assured  me  that 
if  such  discrimination  should  develop  in  New  York  State  that  the 
outcry  by  the  general  public  and  the  working  men  themselves  against 
such  discrimination  would  be  tremendous. 

“Why  should  there  be  any  discrimination  against  the  married 
man?  The  State  Insurance  Fund,  which  will  offer  compensation 
insurance  at  10  per  cent,  below  the  rates  charged  by  stock  companies 
and  will  afford  complete  security,  will  insure  married  employes  at 
the  same  rate  as  is  charged  for  single  men.  The  approved  insurance 
rates  for  all  companies  show  no  discrimination  against  married  em- 
ployes. The  cost  of  insurance  to  an  employer  is  the  same  whether 
employees  are  married  or  single. 

“Every  employer  will  tell  you  that  a married  man  is  less  liable 
to  accident  than  a single  man.  A married  employee  is  more  careful, 
is  less  liable  to  show  indifference  to  danger  and  is  more  regular  in 
his  employment. 

“Although  speaking  as  a single  member  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Board  of  the  State  I feel  confident  that  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  hold  views  similar  to  mine  and  that  the  married  men 
in  employment  may  be  assured  that  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  of  Pennsylvania  will  make  every  effort  to  protect  them.” 


FACTS  REGARDING  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIES  DURING 

1914. 


The  total  market  value  of  products  of  20,571  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustries in  1914  was  $3,245,857,000.  Capital  invested  in  these  in- 
dustries was  $2,340,933,300.  The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries 
paid  by  these  industries  during  1914  was  $685,412,700.  Reports  were 
received  from  7,548  more  industries  in  1914  than  in  1913. 
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These  statistics  were  collected  and  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Pennsylvania  industrial  establishments,  reporting  during  1914, 
gave  employment  to  1,066,486  persons.  Of  that  number  775,932  were 
Americans,  276,339  were  foreigners  and  14,215  were  negroes.  The 
division  by  sexes  was  850,187  males  and  216,299  females.  Included 
in  the  total  number  of  employees  were  12,192  males  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  14,187  females  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  salaried  men  and  office  workers  was  reported  as  106,108 

Analysis  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  1914  shows 
that  males  received  $612,753,600  while  females  received  $72,669,100. 
Males  under  sixteen  received  $2,723,200 ; females  under  sixteen  re- 
ceived $2,719,500. 

The  amount  paid  salaried  men  and  office  workers  was  $128,111,700, 
wages  paid  all  other  employees  aggregated  $557,311,000.  The  average 
daily  wage  paid  only  to  wage  earners  was  $2.07. 

Americans  comprised  72.7  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
employees:  foreigners  25.9  per  centum;  negroes  1.4  per  centum;  fe- 
males under  sixteen  1.3  per  centum;  males  under  sixteen,  1.1  per 
centum. 

These  statistics,  and  all  other  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information  concerning  the  industries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  be  published  in  an  annual  production  report  in  a more 
elaborate  form  for  1914  than  has  heretofore  been  the  custom. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  totals  by  industries,  there  will  be  tables 
showing  the  production  by  counties.  These  county  figures  will  give 
the  number  of  establishments  by  industries  in  each  county  with 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  each  industry. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


The  employment  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  bringing  together  the  employer  without 
employees  and  the  worker  without  employment.  The  central  office 
and  clearing  house  of  the  Bureau  is  located  in  the  Masonic  Temple  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  A branch  agency  of  the  Bureau  is  located  at  1519 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Another  branch  agency  is  located  in  the 
Hannan  Building,  Johnstown.  Other  agencies  are  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished in  various  industrial  centers  of  the  State. 
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Unusually  heavy  demands  for  work  and  workers  are  pouring  into 
the  central  office  of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  branch  offices. 

An  example  of  the  great  demand  for  farm  laborers  is  furnished 
by  a letter  received  at  the  Bureau  from  the  proprietors  of  a large 
fruit  and  stock  farm  in  central  Pennsylvania.  They  wrote:  “We 
want  a married  man  not  over  45  years  of  age,  preferably  one  ex- 
perienced in  farming.  We  will  pay  $25.00  per  month  the  first  year, 
give  free  house  rent,  garden,  truck  patch,  twenty-five  bushels  of 
potatoes,  fatten  two  hogs  and  give  the  use  of  a milk  cow.” 

The  rush  of  war  orders  has  caused  great  demand  for  workers  in 
steel  plants  and  many  of  these  demands  have  been  met  through  the 
Departmental  Bureau. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  following  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  applications  for  work  came  principally  from  men  and  women 
seeking  clerical  or  similar  indoor  employment.  A number  of  women 
sought  work  in  their  own  homes,  crocheting,  sewing  or  letter  writing. 
Many  laborers  and  skilled  mechanics  filed  their  applications  for 
work  and  were  immediately  notified  where  they  could  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

The  first  application  for  a job  came  from  an  unemployed  waiter, 
who  wrote  “that  any  sort  of  work”  would  be  satisfactory.  He  stated 
as  his  preference,  a position  as  janitor  and  added,  that  considerable 
experience  in  amateur  photography  might  qualify  him  for  work 
in  some  photographic  studio. 

One  man  sought  information  regarding  opportunities  for  work  in 
Colorado,  Canada  or  Alaska.  He  was  notified  that  his  request  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment Bureau  concentrates  its  activities  within  the  limits  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A “Safety  Engineer”  who  has  specialized  for  twelve  years  in  the 
installation  of  safety  devices  in  manufacturing  plants  applied  for 
a permanent  position  with  any  big  industrial  concern. 

The  same  mail  that  brought  a letter  from  a consulting  engineer 
and  sales  manager,  who  desired  a position  at  a salary  of  $7,500  a 
year,  brought  also  an  application  “for  any  sort  of  work”  from  a 
young  negro,  who  is  earning  $20.00  a month  as  a club  attendant. 

From  a man,  with  a wife  and  six  children,  who  declared  himself 
“sober  and  not  profane”  came  a request  for  work  as  a machinist.  A 
gas  meter  repairer  wanted  employment.  A business  school  graduate 
wanted  clerical  work  for  $15.00  a week.  A grocery  salesman  or  man- 
ager sought  a position.  A foreman  of  road  workers  or  time-keeper 
wanted  a place  with  a contracting  firm. 

Other  applications  for  employment  included  night-watchmen,  team- 
sters, trolley  motormen,  clerks  and  stenographers,  both  men  and 


women. 
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Every  request  for  employment  and  employees  is  complied  in  the 
Employment  Bureau  and  printed  forms  are  sent  to  every  applicant 
that  the  definite  qualifications  of  each  unemployed  worker  as  well  as 
the  character  of  each  position  for  which  employers  seek  employees, 
may  be  definitely  established. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  BROWN  GIVES  RULING  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT CERTIFICATES  FOR  CHILD  WORKERS. 


Attorney  General  Brown  has  decided  that  employment  certificates 
issued  to  children  before  January  1,  1916,  will  be  valid  until  the  hold- 
ers become  sixteen  year  of  age.  He  holds,  however,  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  these  children  must  attend  continuation  schools  for  eight 
hours  a week,  and  cannot  be  employed  more  than  nine  hours  a day, 
fifty-one  hours  a week.  This  decision  was  given  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Commissioner  John  Price  Jackson  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Active  preparations  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  new  law 
are  under  way  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pottstown,  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Allentown,  Easton,  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pottsville  and  other  cities  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a pamphlet  of  instruction 
concerning  the  Child  Labor  Act  and  continuation  schools.  This 
pamphlet  is  being  sent  to  every  employer  in  Pennsylvania  and  to 
the  authorities  in  every  school  district.  It  sets  forth  fully,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  law.  It  also  gives  the  standards  of  physical 
fitness  for  the  guidance  of  physicians  in  examining  minors  who  apply 
for  employment  certificates  after  January  1st. 


GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH  DISCUSSES  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS. 


Governor  Brumbaugh  has  issued  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  establishment  of  continuation  schools  throughout  Pennsylvania 
under  the  Child  Labor  Act  which  is  effective  January  1,  1916. 
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“Reports  made  to  me  by  the  State  Departments  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Labor  and  Industry,  which  are  co-operating  to  obtain  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools,  indicate  that  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  children  now  working  in  this  State  will  be  provided 
with  continuation  school  facilities. 

“In  every  industrial  community  in  this  State  active  steps  have 
been  taken  to  establish  continuation  classes.  Every  boy  or  girl  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  employed  after  January  1st,  must  attend  one  of 
these  classes  at  least  eight  hours  a week. 

“I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  attitude  which  employers  of 
children  generally  have  assumed.  I am  informed  that  wherever 
the  school  men  have  gone  to  places  of  business  personally  and  talked 
with  employers,  explaining  to  them  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
both  to  them  and  to  their  young  employees  under  this  Child  Labor 
Law,  that  they  have  expressed  a willingness  to  meet  all  its  provisions. 
In  fact,  some  firms  wdiich  had  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  the 
new  law,  have  agreed  to  furnish  space  in  their  establishments  for 
conducting  continuation  classes,  and  a few  have  even  agreed  to  pay 
the  teachers. 

“I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  situa- 
tion has  been  handled  in  Philadelphia.  Four  distinct  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  that  City. 

“In  the  first  place,  an  associate  superintendent  of  schools  wTas 
elected,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schools. 

“Next,  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  was  re-organized. 
Ten  branch  offices  have  been  established  throughout  the  city  for  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates,  the  physical  examination  of 
children,  and  as  headquarters  for  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Offi- 
cers. In  addition  to  this,  these  branch  offices  will  also  do  work  along 
the  line  of  vocational  guidance  by  endeavoring  to  find  places  for 
children  desiring  to  work,  and  of  finding  employees  for  firms  desiring 
to  hire  children  under  sixteen. 

“Third,  the  Board  has  under  consideration  the  salary  schedule 
for  teachers  in  the  continuation  classes.  It  is  the  intention  to  pay 
teachers  in  these  classes  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  more  a 
year  than  will  be  paid  to  the  regular  grade  teachers. 

“Fourth,  the  Board  has  adopted  a general  policy  of  endeavoring 
to  open  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after  January  1st  continuation  classes 
for  all  those  receiving  employment  certificates  and  entering  upon 
employment  at  that  time,  and  all  the  additional  classes  needed  in  the 
regions  where  the  number  of  children  now  employed  is  greatest.  In 
addition,  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  schools  already  established  in 
business  and  industrial  plants  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Board. 
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“The  Philadelphia  Board  expects  to  employ  at  least  one  hundred 
teachers  in  191G,  and  I am  sure  that  January  will  see  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  working  children  under  sixteen  in  that  city,  at- 
tending continuation  classes. 

“In  Pittsburgh  a complete  canvass  of  the  city  has  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  employment.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  or  classes  in  various 
sections  of  that  city.  I would  not  be  surprised  to  see  every  working 
child  in  Pittsburgh  attending  continuation  classes  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year. 

“In  Bethlehem  the  high  school  will  be  used  to  house  the  continua- 
tion classes.  The  regular  classes  adjourn  early  and  the  continua- 
tion classes  will  have  full  use  of  the  school  building  from  three  to 
five  every  afternoon. 

“The  school  authorities  of  Reading  are  at  present  interviewing 
manufacturers  on  the  subject  of  organizing  continuation  school. 
Dr.  Foos,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  reports  that  in  all  these  in- 
terviews he  has  been  cordially  received  and  that  the  outlook  for 
the  success  of  the  schools  seems  very  encouraging. 

“Complete  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  continuation 
classes  are  also  being  made  in  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Allentown, 
Johnstown,  Altoona,  Lebanon,  Easton,  Beaver  Falls,  Mauch  Chunk, 
Harrisburg,  Williamsport,  York,  and  many  smaller  communities. 

“The  fact  that  schools  may  be  conducted  eight  hours  on  one  day, 
or  four  hours  on  two  days,  or  two  hours  oh  four  days,  and  that 
almost  any  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teacher  will  be  able  to  give  the 
instruction  required,  has  done  much  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
these  schools. 

“I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
has  been  shown  both  by  the  school  men  and  employers  of  children 
in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  in  our  glorious 
Commonwealth.” 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARD  RULES  AGAINST  “SLEEPING  HOURS” 
IN  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGES. 


The  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has 
disallowed  a petition  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Independent 
Telephone  Associations  of  Pennsylvania  asking  that  hours  of  women 
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operators  between  11:30  at  niglit  and  5:  30  in  the  morning  be  known 
as  “sleeping  hours”  in  exchanges  where  not  more  than  six  calls  are 
made  during  that  period. 

The  Associations  stated  in  their  petition  that  comfortable  sleeping 
quarters  would  be  provided  women  operators  in  the  telephone  ex- 
changes where  continuous  service  is  furnished  but  where  the  average 
number  of  calls  between  the  hours  designated  does  not  exceed  six. 
They  requested  that  such  “Sleeping  hours”  should  not  be  considered 
a part  of  the  regular  working  hours.  The  petition  further  stated 
that  in  no  event  shall  female  telephone  operators  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  in  or  at  a telephone  exchange  for  more  than  fifty- 
four  hours  in  any  one  week. 

In  refusing  to  grant  the  petition  the  Industrial  Board  declared: 

“A  change  in  these  particulars  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Women’s 
Labor  Act,  is  not  of  general  necessity  to  the  telephone  companies  of 
the  State  employing  operators  in  similar  night  work  and  performing 
similar  service  to  the  community. 

“The  Women’s  Labor  Act  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  women  in 
industry,  therefore,  any  change  in  its  interpretation  must  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  at  least  no  detriment  to  the  women  affected. 

“An  inquiry  among  the  telephone  operators  affected,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  change  as  requested  would  be,  as  far  as  now  can  be 
ascertained  to  their  detriment.” 


APPRECIATION  OF  COURTESIES  AND  CO-OPERATION  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  FAIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Traveling  Safety  Exhibit,  during  the  past  fall,  was  sent  to 
various  fairs  throughout  the  State  The  Department  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  the  Fqir  Associations  in  this  way  for  their  kind 
and  courteous  treatment  and  for  the  courtesies  which  were  extended 
to  the  Department  representatives  during  the  time  the  exhibit  was 
on  the  various  fair  grounds. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  it  was  possible  to  present  an  exhibit 
which  was  considerably  larger  and  apparently  far  more  interesting 
than  that  which  had  been  given  during  the  fall  of  1914.  The  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Law,  going  into  effect  on  the  first  of  the  year. 
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lias  given  an  added  interest  to  every  thing  which  increases  safety  and 
accordingly  greater  interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibit  this  fall,  as 
was  evidenced  by  many  questions  and  inquiries. 

The  various  fair  associations  which  co-operated  by  giving  the 
exhibit  space  in  their  buildings  and  the  dates  that  the  fairs  were 
held  are  as  follows: 

Middletown  Fair  Association,  Middletown,  August  24th  to  27th. 

Warren  County  Agricultural  Association,  Warren,  August  31st  to 
September  3d. 

Oil  Creek  Fair  Association,  Titusville,  September  7th  to  10th. 

Mercer  Central  Agricultural  Society,  Mercer,  September  14th  to 
17th. 

Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society,  Allentown,  September  21st 
to  24th. 

Milton  Fair  and  Northumberland  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Milton,  September  28th  to  October  1st. 

Bedford  County  Agricultural  Society,  Bedford,  October  5th  to  8th. 

Perry  County  Agricultural  Society,  Newport,  October  12th  to  15th. 

Greater  Beading  Fair,  Beading,  October  12th  to  15th. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
AND  INDUSTRY. 


The  Commissioner,  who  has  charge  and  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  John  Price  Jackson. 

The  Industrial  Board  consists  of: 

John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  Titusville; 
James  C.  Cronin,  Philadelphia;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia;  John 
Price  Jackson,  Chairman,  and  William  Lauder,  Riddlesburg,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  is  Lew  R.  Palmer,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  given 
below : W.  H.  Blakeslee,  Medical  Inspector;  Elizabeth  B.  Bricker, 
Medical  Inspector;  Jacob  Lightner,  Francis  Feehan,  J.  J.  Coffey! 
and  J.  P.  Quinn,  Supervising  Inspectors;  district  inspectors;  etc. 

Ike  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering  consists  of 
John  H.  Walker,  Civil  Engineer  and  tire  prevention  expert;  Richard 
M.  Pennock,  Mechanical  Engineer  and  expert  in  heating  and  ventila- 
tion; John  S.  Spicer,  Chemical  Engineer.  The  Commissioner  and 
Chief  Inspector  are  members  ex  officio  of  this  Board. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  Paul  N. 
Furman,  is  assisted  by  Wilson  I.  Fleming,  Assistant  Chief;  W.  H. 
Horner,  Statistician;  Collectors  of  Statistics,  clerks,  etc., 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation  is  Patrick 
Gilday. 

The  Attorney  of  the  Department  is  Richard  W.  Williamson,  as- 
sisted by  Howard  Benton  Lewis. 

James  A.  Steese  is  Chief  Clerk  and  has  associated  with  him  book- 
keepers and  stenographers. 

Publications  are  under  the  general  direction  of  S.  S.  Riddle,  Editor. 
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POPULAR  APPEALS  TO  SAFEGUARD  WORKERS. 

About  one  year  ago  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  En- 
gineering of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  published  two 
leaflets  regarding  accidents  and  disease  in  the  factory.  The  first 
one  was  entitled  “Timely  Hints  to  Prevent  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Disease.”  The  demand  for  these  leaflets  soon  exhausted  the  edition. 
Feeling  that  the  publication  of  such  literature  has  met  a need  for 
educational  matter  of  this  type,  the  Department  has  decided  to  re- 
publish these  two  leaflets  and  also  a series  of  additional  ones  which 
will  apply  to  workers  in  various  trade  processes  or  classes  of  in- 
dustry. 

Investigations  throughout  the  State  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
too  many  persons  are  not  familiar  with  the  dangers  and  hazards 
which  pertain  to  their  repsective  classes  of  work.  For  instance,  while 
painters  may  have  heard  of  the  disease  “Lead  Poisoning,”  yet  they 
have  not  thought  of  it  as  having  any  connection  with  their  work 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  had  its  importance  to 
themselves  impressed  upon  them,  either  by  contracting  the  disease 
themselves  or  seeing  its  symptoms  in  their  fellow  workers.  The  pos- 
sibility, however,  of  this  disease  being  contracted  by  anyone  using 
paints  shows  the  necessity  for  the  hazards  connected  with  the 
handling  of  this  material  being  understood  by  all  painters.  When 
it  is  appreciated  that  the  serious  and  far-reaching  effects  of  this 
disease  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by  simple  precautions,  the  present 
large  number  of  cases  in  the  painter’s  trade  will  automatically  be 
reduced. 

In  many  other  trades,  workmen  are  as  unconsciously  subjected,  in 
the  same  degree,  to  the  danger  of  accident  or  disease  as  are  painters 
to  lead  poisoning.  Many  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  daily  oc- 
cupations perform  their  work  in  such  a manner  that  they  expose 
themselves  or  their  fellow  workmen  to  absolutely  avoidable  dangers. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  thirty-eight  thousand  accidents 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  last  year  were 
caused  by  just  such  thoughtlessness  as  this. 

Leaflets  calling  attention  to  some  of  these  dangerous  practices  and 
conditions  have  been  prepared.  The  suggestions  contained  in  these 
leaflets  have  been  drawn  up  in  as  condensed  a form  as  possible  in 
order  that  they  may  be  readily  understood  by  everyone.  Those  al- 
ready published  are  submitted  in  the  following  pages.  They  are  I 
available  for  free  distribution  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Leaflets  covering  other  occupations  and  hazards  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering  and 
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will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  and  attention  called  to  them  in 
the  pages  of  this  Bulletin.  Suggestions  for  topics  which  can  profit- 
ably be  treated  in  these  leaflets  are  requested. 


TIMELY  HINTS  TO  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

NO.  1. 

Accidents  and  Diseases  in  the  Factory. 

FOR  THE  EMPLOYER. 

Accidents  and  disease  impair  your  workmen’s  efficiency  and  in- 
crease costs. 

Usual  routine  is  interrupted. 

A “green”  man  is  necessary  or  machines  stand  idle. 

Production  is  lessened. 

Quality  is  reduced. 

Action  for  damages  or  compensation  may  result. 

Protection  to  your  employes  against  accidents  and  disease  re- 
duces costs  and  increases  production,  therefore 

GUARD : 

Machinery  and  daugerous  places. 


PROVIDE : 

Proper  drinkiug  water, 

Good  ventilation, 

Sanitary  toilets, 

Proper  light. 

Then  you  will  have  the  increased  efficiency,  loyalty  and  co-operation 
of  your  employes. 


FOR  THE  EMPLOYE. 

Breathing  dusts  continually  leads  to  consumption  and  lung  troubles 
The  exhaust  system  provided  for  dust  creating  machinery  should 
be  used  and  maintained  in  operating  condition 
Impure  air  lowers  your  vitality. 
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Properly  regulate  and  maintain  all  means  used  for  ventilation  and 
keep  toilets  in  sanitary  condition. 

Unguarded  machinery  and  dangerous  places  may  mean  loss  of  life 
and  limb. 

Guards  are  installed  for  your  protection. 

See  that  proper  use  is  made  of  them,  not  only  by  yourself  but  by 
others. 

Accidents  and  disease  mean 
Loss  of  income, 

Increase  of  expense, 

Possible  total  or  partial  disability, 

Impaired  health, 

Worry, 

Untold  suffering. 

Co-operate  and  promote  all  means  used  for  your  protection. 

Do  all  in  your  power  to  assist  in  preventing  any  abuse  of  that 
which  lias  been  provided  for  your  safety  and  comfort. 


TIMELY  HINTS  NO.  2. 


TO  PREVENT  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  DISEASE. 
FATHERS: 

Be  cautious  in  your  work.  Remember  the  dependent  family  at 
home. 

MOTHERS: 

Caution  the  working  members  of  your  family  to  be  careful. 
SISTERS  AND  DAUGHTERS: 

Urge  your  brothers  and  fathers  to  do  everything  in  the  safe  way. 
YOUNG  MEN: 

Careless  methods  used  now  may  mean  total  or  partial  disability 
to  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 
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WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS: 

Dress  so  as  to  avoid  being  caught  in  machinery.  Wear  head  cover- 
ings if  there  is  any  possibility  of  hair  being  caught  in  moving 
parts. 

Preserve  your  health  by  every  means  available. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS: 

Learn  to  do  things  now  in  a safe  way. 

It  will  be  valuable  to  you  as  you  grow  older. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 
More  than  2 persons  are  killed 
and  125  persons  are  injured 


EVERY  DAY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

50  per  cent  of  these  accidents  are  avoidable. 
Are  YOU  doing  your  work  in  a safe  way? 

IT  PAYS. 

ST0P  •'  LOOK ! 


LISTEN! 


BE  CAREFUL ! 


BE  CAUTIOUS ! 


TIMELY  HINTS  NO.  3. 

FOR  ELEVATOR  OPERATORS. 

It  is  not  Lawful  for  any  Person  Under  18  Years  of  Age  to  Operate 

an  Elevator. 

TO  ALL  OPERATORS: 

' Your  1]fe  and  that  of  others  is  dependent  on  your  alertness,  cau- 
tion and  good  judgment. 

lou  cannot  run  an  elevator  properly  and  safely  and  do  somethin^ 
else  at  the  same  time. 

If  elevator  appears  not  to  be  working  properly,  do  not  attempt  to 
run  it.  Notify  management. 

Frequently  satisfy  yourself  that  cables  and  mechanism  are  in  safe 
condition. 
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TO  ALL  OPERATORS  OF  PASSENGER  ELEVATORS: 

Close  all  gates  before  starting  car. 

Keep  jeople  back  from  front  of  car  when  there  is  no  inside  gate. 
Do  not  allow  people  to  interfere  with  control  handle. 

Your  car  should  not  be  overloaded  beyond  allowed  number  of  per- 
sons. 

TO  ALL  OPERATORS  OF  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS: 

Distribute  load  equally. 

See  that  nothing  projects  into  shaftway. 

Bring  car  floor  level  with  landing  floor. 

Lock  elevator  before  loading  or  unloading. 

Gates  should  always  be  closed  when  elevator  is  not  in  use. 

Horse  play  is  inexcusable  on  or  near  elevators. 

Loads  on  wheels  should  be  blocked  to  prevent  shifting. 

ALL  THE  SUGGESTIONS  IN  THE  WORLD  WILL  NOT 
PREVENT  ACCIDENTS  UNLESS  YOU  ARE  CAREFUL. 

90%  of  ELEVATOR  ACCIDENTS  occur  at  Landings  and  are  due 

to  CARELESSNESS. 


BE  CAREFUL  AT  LANDINGS. 


TIMELY  HINTS  NO.  4. 

FOR  STEAM  BOILER  FIREMEN  AND  ATTENDANTS. 

All  Steam  Boilers  must  be  Inspected  and  Approved  at  Least  Once  a 
Year  by  an  Approved  Boiler  Inspector.  Certificate  of  App\roval 
Must  be  on  File  at  Plant  and  Copy  Sent  to  Department  of  Labor  <£- 
Industry. 

An  improperly  operated  Boiler  is  as  dangerous  as  dynamite. 
Continual  watchfulness  and  care  are  required  of  every  fireman. 
Know  working  pressure  allowed  for  each  Boiler  by  the  Inspection 
Certificate.  Never  exceed  this  pressure. 

Keep  water  level  constant  by  feeding  water  in  small  quantities  at 
regular  intervals. 
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In  case  of  low  water  and  hot  tire,  do  not  draw  the  Are  with  a hoe. 
If  it  cannot  be  dumped  into  the  ash  pit,  cover  it  with  ashes  or  coal, 
j Stirring  up  the  lire  increases  the  heat  given  off.  Allow  Boiler  to 

!cool  down  before  starting  pump  or  injector. 

Blow-off  and  all  other  valves  should  be  opened  and  closed  slowly. 
Scale  in  Boilers  causes  bulges  in  and  ruptures  of  Boiler  shell — 
| eventually  leading  to  explosions.  Remove  it  by  frequent  cleaning. 
The  safety  valve  is  your  life  preserver.  Test  it  every  day  to  see 

(that  it  is  working  properly. 

Clean  water  glasses  and  pressure  gauges  are  necessary.  Never 
operate  a Boiler  with  defective  pressure  gauge. 

Before  entering  any  Boiler,  notify  some  responsible  person  of  your 
intention;  lock  all  valves  leading  to  the  Boiler  with  padlocks  and 
| keep  the  keys  in  your  pocket  until  you  have  finished  work  in  your 
Boiler. 

j If  a leak  is  detected,  notify  management. 

On  a cold  Boiler,  start  firing  slowly. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  turn,  test  safety  valves  and  water 
gauges  and  see  that  water  is  at  proper  level. 

A careful  fireman  plus  a clean  Boiler-room  equals  safe  operation. 

Your  own  Personal  Safety  and  That  of  Your  Fellow 
Workmen  in  Your  Vicinity  Depends  on  Your  Care  and 

Vigilance. 

YOU  HAVE  A DOUBLE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  HAVE  BEEN  CAUSED  BY: 

| BLOCKED  SAFETY  VALVES 
CORRODED  PLATES 
« ' SCALE 

i! 

LOW  WATER 

RAPID  OPENING  OF  LARGE  STEAM  VALVES 
DISREGARD  OF  INSPECTOR’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
n EXCEEDING  ALLOWED  PRESSURE 

Last  year,  in  the  United  States,  there  were  467  Boiler  explosions 
vhieh  killed  148  and  injured  315  persons. 

I 
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TIMELY  HINTS  NO.  5. 


FOR  EMPLOYEES  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Your  Health  is  Your  Greatest  Asset,  Protect  It  By: 


PLENTY  OF  FRESH  AYR— Without  it  you  feel  dull  and  languid 


and  become  more  susceptible  to  colds ; if  you  can’t  regulate  the  venti- 
lating system  yourself,  demand  that  it  be  regulated  by  those  in  charge. 


PROPER  REST — Constant  work  wears  out  the  body.  Well  placed 
and  well  used  rest  periods  rebuild  the  system.  Use  the  time  you  are 
off  duty  for  rest  or  exercise. 


REST  PLACES — Take  your  rest  in  the  open  air  or  in  well  kept!  ^ 
rest  rooms.  Well  kept  means  well  ventilated,  clean  and  tidy.  Sec 
that  you  use  such  places  as  you  use  your  own  home,  insist  on  your 
neighbor  doing  likewise. 


TOILET  ROOMS — Unclean  toilet  rooms  spread  disease.  Do  no( 
allow  your  health  to  be  endangered  thereby. 


BE  PROMPT — Your  tardiness  imposes  extra  work  on  a fellow  em 
ployee.  It  disorganizes  the  system  of  the  establishment. 


BE  COURTEOUS — You  will  have  contented  customers  and  botl 
you  and  your  employer  will  be  benefited. 


BE  NEAT — Orderly  arrangement  of  stock  and  clean  and  tidy  per 
sonal  appearance  please  your  patrons  and  add  to  your  own  self  re 
spect. 


ESCAPE  FROM  FIRE — Know  the  location  of  all  fire  exits.  These 
must  be  kept  unobstructed.  You  are  the  one  whose  life  will  be  savec 
by  knowing  how  to  use  them.  Get  this  information  now.  It  will  b< 
too  late  when  the  fire  has  started. 


CO  OPERATION  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE 
MEANS  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH. 


nd 
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TIMELY  HINTS  NO.  6. 


FOR  PAINTERS. 


i 


LEAD. 

Every  person  working  with  lead  paint  is  in  danger  of  contracting 
ad  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  mild  lead  poisoning  are: 

Colic. 

Constipation. 

Blue  line  along  the  tooth  margin  of  the  gums. 

Foul  breath. 

Loss  of  strength  in  wrists  or  hands. 

Loss  of  appetite,  especially  for  breakfast. 

Continuing  at  work  after  the  onset  of  these  symptoms  is  apt  to 
reduce: 

Complete  paralysis  of  arms  and  legs. 

Disease  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys. 

Premature  old  age. 

Insanity. 

Death. 

Lead  enters  the  system  most  frequently  as  dust.  The  more  dry 
andpapering  there  is  the  more  dust  there  will  be.  Most  of  it  is  ab- 
arbed  from  the  stomach  blit  some  also  Horn  the  lungs  and  skin. 
>ust  is  carried  to  the  stomach  through  the  mouth  by: 

Unwashed  hands. 

Hands  which  after  being  washed  have  touched  dirty  clothes, 
or  taken  dusty  wrappings  from  lunches. 

Food  exposed  in  the  workroom  or  carried  in  the  pockets  of  the 
workers. 

Food  touching  lips  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  washed. 
Beards  and  mustaches  increase  this  danger  as  they  catch  the 
lead  dust  readily,  are  hard  to  keep  clean  and  are  almost 
sure  to  touch  the  food  as  it  passes  into  the  mouth. 

Prevent  lead  poisoning  by: 

Moist  sandpapering  whenever  possible. 

Using  respirator  if  dry  sandpapering  must  be  done. 

Washing  hands  and  face  thoroughly  before  eating. 


■ 
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OTHER  POISONS. 

Quick  drying  paints  often  contain  wood  alcohol,  benzine,  turpen- 
ine,  or  other  substances  which  give  off  poisonous  fumes  while  dry- 
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ing.  These  are  frequently  sold  under  fancy  trade  names  so  that  thei 
injurious  nature  is  not  easly  recognized. 

Breathing  of  the  fumes  may  produce: 

Headache. 

Dizziness. 

Nausea. 

Faintness. 

Longer  exposure  to  these  fumes,  especially  in  closed  rooms,  bring 
on  more  severe  symptoms,  which  vary  with  the  substance  used  as  th  Li 
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drier,  but  may  be: 

Blindness. 

Paralysis. 

Unconsciousness. 

Death. 

When  using  quick  drying  paints,  see  that  the  room  is  well  vent: 
latecl  so  that  the  fumes  may  be  carried  away. 


PAINT  REMOVING. 


Poisoning  from  lead  and  from  dangerous  fumes  is  as  common  i:  1 


paint  removing  as  in  painting.  1 1 

Paint  removing  by  the  dry  method — sand  papering,  chipping  o : 
burning — scatters  lead  dust  through  the  air.  This  settles  on  the  work 
man,  his  clothes  or  the  floor,  and  from  these  places  is  carried  into  th 
body  just  as  in  painting.  Ii 

Liquid  paint  remover  gives  off  irritating  and  usually  poisououw 
fumes  which  affect  the  person  using  it  in  the  same  way  that  quic 
drying  paints  do. 

Personal  cleanliness  and  free  ventilation  are  the  workman’s  pr< 
tection  in  both  these  processes. 

Chewing  tobacco  does  not  prevent  lead  poisoning  as  many  painter|t: 
claim.  It  gives  the  lead  three  separate  ways  of  getting  into  the  mout 
— from  dust  settling  on  the  tobacco  in  the  pocket,  from  the  finger 
in  handling  the  tobacco,  and  from  the  lips  over  which  it  passes. 

If  at  any  time  you  do  not  feel  well,  or  notice  any  of  the  symptom 
mentioned  in  this  folder,  see  a physician  at  once,  and  be  sure  to  tel 
him  you  are  a painter.  It  will  help  in  his  treatment  of  your  case. 

Every  case  of  lead  poisoning  has  back  of  it  either  ignorance  or  car< 
lessness.  Can  you  afford  to  become  an  invalid  from  either  of  thes 
causes? 

Of  sixty  persons  who  died  from  lead  poisoning  within  two  year: 
thirty-seven  were  painters. 
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TIMELY  HINTS  NO.  7. 

FOR  PRINTERS. 

. engthen  Your  Life  by  Guarding  Your  Health.  Learn  the  Dangers 
of  Your  Trade  and  Then  Avoid  Them. 

POISONS  IN  PRINTING. 

Lead,  the  main  constituent  of  type  metal,  is  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
uu  ebiefly  from  the  stomach  and  in  small  part  from  the  lungs  and 
1 ossibly  from  the  skin.  The  dust  of  the  workroom  always  contains 
;ad  in  very  finely  divided  form.  Unless  very  great  precautions  are 
iken  this  settles  on  the  floor,  the  hands  or  the  lips  and  is  in  this  way 
irried  to  the  stomach. 

Taken  into  the  body,  it  produces: 

Colic. 

Constipation. 

Paralysis. 

Disease  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys. 

Insanity. 

Death. 

h Protect  yourself  from  it  in  every  way: 

Do  not  splash  metal  from  your  melting  pots;  it  dries,  becomes  dust 
nd  you  inhale  the  lead. 

Never  hold  type  in  your  mouth. 

tot|  Do  not  permit  dry  sweeping  of  your  workroom,  or  dusting  of  the 
onts  while  you  are  present.  The  only  safe  way  of  cleaning  during 
i«i  [Forking  hours  is  vacuum  cleaning. 

Do  not  keep  your  lunch  exposed  to  the  dust  of  the  workroom. 
Never  touch  food  or  place  your  fingers  in  your  mouth  without  first 
Fashing  your  hands  thoroughly.  A nail  file  or  other  instrument  for 
leaning  the  nails,  a brush,  hot  water  and  soap  are  necessary  if  the 
itei  ead  is  to  be  removed  thoroughly. 

Benzine  is  often  used  to  clean  the  ink  from  the  rolls  of  the  printing 
messes.  Poisoning  from  this  substance  produces: 

Faintness. 

Dizziness. 

Headache. 

Vomiting. 

This  material  should  be  used  only  in  places  that  are  well  ventilated. 
Aniline  Oil  forms  a part  of  some  of  the  mixtures  used  in  cleaning 
’oils.  It  is  more  poisonous  than  benzine  and  in  addition  to  the  symp- 
oms  given  under  Benzine  may,  in  severe  cases  cause: 

Convulsions. 

Death. 
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Find  out  whether  or  not  the  cleaning  mixture  contains  aniline  oil. 
If  it  does,  use  it  only  in  well  ventilated  rooms.  Do  not  splash  any  ol 
it  on  your  body,  your  clothes,  or  the  floor.  You  may  be  poisoned  by 
absorbing  it  through  the  skin,  or  by  breathing  the  fumes  as  the  liquid 
evaporates. 

Poisonous  Gases  are  given  off  by  all  fires.  In  addition  most  gas \ 
fires  do  not  burn  up  all  the  gas  but  allow  some  of  it  to  escape  into  the 
room.  See  that  all  fires  have  flues  in  good  working  order,  leading  to 
the  outside  air,  in  order  to  carry  away  any  gases  that  might  injure 
your  health. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Of  every  1,000  deaths  among  printers  292  are  caused  by  tuberculosis,! 
To  have  this  disease  you  must  take  the  germ  into  your  body.  You  may 
get  it  from  the  common  drinking  cup,  the  common  towel,  or  from  your 
coughing  neighbor  who  spits  on  the  floor.  If  your  employer  does  not 
provide  individual  cups  and  towels,  provide  your  own.  Your  health 
is  worth  it.  Plenty  of  cuspidors  conveniently  placed  and  in  a clean 
shop  ought  to  prevent  everybody  from  spitting  on  the  floor. 
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INACTIVITY. 


Long  sitting  or  standing  in  one  position,  especially  in  rooms  with 
out  plenty  of  fresh  air,  causes  poor  circulation  of  the  blood.  Over 
come  this  by  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  after  working  hours. 
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LIGHT. 


If  you  can’t  have  daylight  for  your  work,  endeavor  to  have  all  arti 
ficial  lights  properly  placed  and  shaded  so  as  to  keep  the  glare  from 
your  eyes.  You  need  the  best  light  possible  to  do  your  work  quicklj 
and  well.  A printer  with  eyesight  ruined  is  a printer  out  of  a job. 

DEATH  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS  OR  LEAD  POISONING  IS 
ABSOLUTELY  UNNECESSARY.  IF  YOU  CONTRACT  EITHEE 
OF  THESE  DISEASES  SEE  YOUR  PHYSICIAN  AT  ONCE 
BOTH  ARE  CURABLE  IF  TREATMENT  IS  BEGUN  EARLY  ANI 
CAREFULLY  CARRIED  OUT. 
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STATE-WIDE  EFFORTS  TO  PREVENT  FATALITIES  ANI 
PROPERTY  LOSS  BY  FIRES. 

Inspectors  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  haw 
been  ordered  to  take  drastic  action  to  prevent  the  blocking  and  ob 
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structing  of  fire  escapes  on  factories,  tenement  houses  and  public 
halls. 

Inspectors  throughout  the  State  have  been  directed  to  arrest  and 
prosecute,  without  delay,  persons  responsible  for  blocking  exits  to  fire 
escapes  or  for  placing  obstructions  of  any  kind  on  steps  or  landings 
of  fire  escapes. 

The  laws  forbidding  the  blocking  of  aisles  in  factories  and  public 
■l1  halls  and  the  laws  requiring  fire  drills  in  factories  are  to  be  rigidly 
enforced.  Installation  of  automatic  sprinklers  and  automatic  fire 
alarm  systems  are  advocated  by  Commissioner  Jackson  for  factories, 
hotels  and  other  public  buildings. 

As  appeal  is  made  by  Commissioner  Jackson  to  every  factory  em- 
ploye, occupant  of  a tenement  house,  patron  of  public  hall  or  private 
citizen  to  notify  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  by  letter  or  in 
person  where  a fire  escape  is  blocked  or  similar  laws  are  violated. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  with  fire-proof  material  exterior  lire 
escapes  where  they  pass  doors  or  windows  is  pointed  out  by  the  Com- 
missioner. He  explains  that  a fire  escape,  even  though  properly  con- 
structed, may  be  useless  as  a means  of  escape  in  time  of  lire  if  tongues 
of  flame  can  shoot  from  open  doors  and  unprotected  windows  to  pre- 
vent safe  passage  of  persons  from  upper  floors. 

The  recent  fire  in  a Pittsburgh  factory,  where  twelve  girls  and  one 
man  were  killed  and  the  fire  in  Brooklyn,  where  thirteen  girls  lost 
their  lives,  are  cited  by  Commissioner  Jackson  as  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  every  precaution  to  protect  human  lives  and  especially  the  lives 
of  women  workers  in  factories. 

“While  it  is  true  that  automatic  sprinklers  are  manufactured  by 
private  concerns  for  profit,  their  installation  in  factories  and  public 
buildings  is  more  than  a commercial  proposition.  It  is  a matter  of 
saving  lives  and  property,”  Commissioner  Jackson  has  stated. 

“A  comparatively  small  blaze  in  a factory  is  sufficient  to  melt  the 
fuse  attachment  of  an  automatic  sprinkling  system  and  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  sprinkler  will  in  most  cases  prevent  conflagrations,  keep 
down  the  smoke  and  will  prevent  the  clothing  of  women  workers  in 
factories  from  getting  on  fire.  Similarly  the  heat  from  a small  fire  in 
a factory  will  start  in  operation  the  automatic  fire  alarm  system  and 
will  bring  the  firemen  and  fire  fighting  apparatus  to  the  burning  build- 
ing without  delay. 

“The  expense  of  installing  sprinkler  systems  is  offset  by  the  reduc- 
tions which  follow  in  fire  insurance  cost.  The  owner  of  a structure, 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  saves  ultimately  by  the  reduction 
of  his  insurance  premium.  I even  understand  that  some  sprinkling 
concerns  will  install  systems  in  factories  and  will  take  in  payment  the 
savings  effected  in  fire  insurance  cost  over  a term  of  years. 
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“There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  blocked  fire  escapes.  If  a fire  , 
escape  is  to  be  blocked  it  might  better  never  have  been  erected  for  all  ! 
the  good  it  will  do  in  time  of  fire.  The  inspectors  of  this  department  i 
are  instructed  to  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  such  unnecessary  j 
hazard. 

“It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  an  unthinking  proprietor  of  an  I 
establishment  may  pile  packing  cases  before  a fire  escape  exit  or  other- 
wise  block  the  fire  escape  without  the  knowledge  of  an  inspector  and 
perhaps  even  within  an  hour  after  the  inspector  has  been  there  and  j 
approved  conditions  as  he  found  them  in  that  establishment. 

“In  the  same  way  occupants  of  tenement  houses  may  pile  mattresses, 
other  bed  clothing,  or  even  put  furniture  on  fire  escape  landings  dur- 
ing cleaning  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  violation  may  escape  the  , 
attention  of  an  inspector  although  a fire  occuring  during  that  time 
would  probably  result  in  fatalities. 

“These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  ■ 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  in  all  factories  as  well  as 
the  cooperation  of  the  general  public  in  discovering  blocked  fire  es-  jj 
capes,  or  fire  escapes  which  fail  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they  | 
were  constructed. 

“Every  citizen  is  urged  to  write  or  call  upon  this  department  giving  ( 
detailed  information  of  dangerous  conditions  that  in  time  of  fire  or 
panic  might  cause  a loss  of  lives.” 


SLOGANS  FOR  SAFETY. 

“GOOD  MORNING!  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  TO  PLAY  SAFE 

TODAY!” 

That  is  the  greeting  which  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia gives  to  its  employes  as  they  enter  the  various  gates  to  the  works 
of  the  plant.  The  words  appear  on  signs  that  swing  above  every  en- 
trance. 

Another  placard  sets  forth  the  suggestion  that: — 

“SAFETY  SHOULD  INTEREST  THE  WORKMEN  MORE  THAN 

THE  MANAGEMENT.” 

The  Midvale  Company,  through  its  Safety  Committee,  makes  exten- 
sive use  of  placards  and  signs  in  the  interest  of  “Safety  First”  in  all 
sections  of  its  plant  as  is  a custom  followed  by  many  large  manufac- 
turing concerns. 
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Every  appeal  for  Safety  made  by  tbe  Midvale  management  through 
this  “Sign  Language7'  is  worded  in  a manner  not  only  intelligible  to 
the  workman  but  also  capable  of  arousing  his  interest. 

Some  of  the  slogans  for  safety  are  original  with  the  Midvale  Com- 
pany others  have  been  borrowed.  There  is,  however,  a human  appeal 
and  human  touch  in  virtually  every  oue  of  the  printed  quotations  that 
encourage  the  workers  to  carefulness  in  every  section  of  this  big  plant. 

A collection  of  the  texts  of  these  signs  has  been  made  by  the  Midvale 
Company  and  includes  the  following  suggestions  for  the  workers  in 
the  hazardous  processes  of  producing  finished  steel  products. 

SAFETY  FIRST. 

Is  an  appeal  to  every  employe,  whatever  may  be  his  occupation. 


FOREMEN. 

Don’t  forget  that  educating  the  meu  under  you  is  the  best  safeguard. 


REMEMBER, 

All  the  safeguards  that  we  can  devise  and  install  will  not  prevent 
you  from  doing  foolish  things. 


SAFETY  FIRST. 

Co-operation  is  the  key  note. 

SAFETY  FIRST. 

Better  to  lose  a minute  to  make  sure,  than  lose  a week  with  an 

injury. 

When  we  all  work  together  for  Safety,  accidents  will  be  very  scarce. 
There  is  a safe  way  to  do  everything;  do  it  that  way. 

Are  you  giving  Safety  your  first  thought.  If  Not,  Why  Not? 
Careful  men  are  usually  efficient;  careless  men  are  not. 

Safety  devices  will  not  prevent  accidents  unless  used.  Use  them. 
Defective  tools  are  dangerous;  turn  them  in  to  the  tool  room. 

The  effort  for  Safety  is  for  your  benefit. 

Looking  out  for  the  other  fellow  makes  it  safe  for  everyone. 

All  accidents  have  causes;  remove  the  causes. 

Forget  that  common  fallacy  that  we  must  have  accidents  when 
busy ; do  your  part  and  they  wou’t  happen. 

Resolved:  Not  to  take  any  chance  this  day. 
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Individuality  counts  as  well  as  team  work  in  Accident  Prevention. 
We  want  your  kelp  to  prevent  accidents — -This  means  you. 

Don’t  rely  on  the  other  fellow  when  it  is  a question  of  SAFETY. 
SAFETY — Eventually;  why  not  now? 

Think  of  yourself  and  the  doctor  won’t  have  to  think  of  you. 

Everyone  makes  mistakes,  some  more  than  others;  the  efficient  man 
never  makes  the  same  mistake  twice  This  rule  applies  to  SAFETY. 
Intelligence,  caution  and  carefulness  help  you  in  every  endeavor. 
Personal  caution  is  the  means  of  preventing  accidents. 

The  best  safety  device  known  is  the  careful  man. 

Preach  Safety  First,  and  practice  what  you  preach. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  organs  in  the  human  body. 
Protect  your  eyes  by  wearing  goggles. 

Your  family,  your  fellow  workers  and  your  department  are  depend- 
ing on  you  to  avoid  accidents. 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 

Habits  of  care  and  watchfulness  are  the  best  safeguards. 

Remember  the  rule:  “When  in  doubt,  take  the  safe  course.” 

The  study  of  safety  is  the  study  of  the  right  way  to  do  things. 

The  Suggestion  Box  is  open  to  all ; submit  your  ideas. 

Enlist  in  the  Safety  movement ; every  man  is  needed. 

Prevent  accidents  and  promote  sanitation,  then  everybody  will 
benefit. 

Accidents  are  waste;  if  for  no  other  reason  than  economy,  they 
must  discontinue. 

Your  eyes  are  your  biggest  asset;  are  you  protecting  them  with 
goggles. 

“First  aid  to  the  injured”  means  nothing  to  you  if  you  are  careful. 
Accidents  are  unnecessary;  we  don’t  need  them,  do  you? 

Every  accident  that  happens  here  or  elsewhere  should  be  a lesson 
to  you. 

Let  us  all  profit  by  past  experience  and  stop  ALL  accidents. 

Small  neglects  lead  to  serious  accidents. 

Defective  shoes  cause  many  serious  accidents.  Keep  your  shoes  in 
good  repair. 

Good  Morning;  don’t  forget  the  safety  rules  today. 

Safety  affords  security  from  injury;  therefore,  be  safe. 

The  chance-taker  is  a menace  to  himself  and  fellow-employees. 

Caution  the  careless  man ; if  he  repeats,  better  tell  the  Safety  Com- 
mittee for  your  own  protection. 

Safety  means  freedom  from  danger,  injury  or  damage. 

Personal  caution  is  the  greatest  of  all  safeguards. 

The  world  reserves  its  best  prizes  for  initiative  in  doing  the  right 
tiling  without  being  told. 


ENCLOSED  DUST  HOUSE  AND  SHAKER. 
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PROTECTING  WORKERS  FROM  POISONOUS  DUST. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  method  employed  by 
Harrison  Brothers  & Company,  Philadelphia,  for  enclosing  their  dust 
collector.  This  company  manufacturers  a variety  of  lead  products, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  poisonous  dust  are  given  off  in  the 
various  processes.  In  order  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  work  rooms 
an  effective  exhaust  system  is  maintained  throughout  the  plant.  The 
dust  from  this  system  is  collected  in  an  “Organ  pipe”  collector. 

The  features  which  make  this  installation  particularly  of  note  are: 

The  complete  enclosure  of  the  collector  in  a brick  stack,  and 

The  method  of  shaking  down  the  tubes  from  the  outside  of  the  en- 
closure. 

Poisonous  lead  dusts  are  thus  collected  without  contaminating  the 
work  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  collector,  and  normally,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  workman  being  exposed  to  these  dusts. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  in  other  lines  of  work  involving 
dusty  processes  is  called  to  this  installation.  It  is  believed  that  the 
enclosure  of  this  class  of  collectors  would  be  very  desirable  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  a poisonous  dust  is  being  handled. 


SELF  OILING  BEARINGS  AS  FACTORS  FOR  SAFETY. 

The  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has 
in  its  safety  standards  of  power  transmission  machinery  recom- 
mended an  effective  system  of  self  oiling  for  all  bearings,  and  has  for- 
bidden the  oiling  of  shafting  by  hand  while  it  is  in  operation. 

The  object  of  the  Industrial  Board  is  to  discourage  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  dangerous  practice  of  having  an  oiler  go  over  the  shafting  at 
frequent  intervals.  Shafting  is  nearly  always  located  overhead  so 
that  the  bearings  must  be  reached  from  either  a platform  or  ladder. 
They  are  frequently  in  dark  and  inaccessible  positions  so  that  the 
oiler  cannot  properly  gauge  the  danger  to  which  he  is  subjected.  In 
many  cases  a slip  on  the  part  of  the  oiler  himself  or  his  ladder  will 
throw  him  against  a nearby  pulley  or  upon  the  revolving  shaft. 
The  result  is  almost  certain  death.  Loose  clothing  may  be  caught 
up  with  equally  fatal  results. 

Self  oiling  bearings,  if  properly  installed,  need  but  infrequent  at- 
tention, and  can  be  taken  care  of  at  the  convenience  of  the  manage- 
ment when  the  shafting  is  shut  down  for  other  reasons.  They  there- 
fore remove  this  hazard  absolutely. 
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From  the  operating  standpoint  as  distinct  from  the  distinctly  safety 
view  self  oiling  bearings  are  an  advantage.  While  the  first  cost  is 
somewhat  greater,  lessened  maintenance  in  the  decreased  oil  consump- 
tion and  attendance  usually  more  than  offset  this  feature,  and  a sav- 
ing is  effected. 

The  Industrial  Board  regulations  on  this  point  are  in  line  with 
both  safe  and  economical  operation  and  should  receive  the  careful  at- 
tention of  all  factory  managers. 


KEEP  THE  WASH  BOOMS  CLEAN. 

Complaints  have  reached  this  Department  from  time  to  time  from 
manufacturers  who  claim  that  after  they  have  installed  sanitary  ap- 
pliances, tne  employees  make  no  effort  to  take  care  of  these  appliances 
or  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  located.  In  some  instances,  com- 
plaints were  to  the  effect  that  these  rooms  and  appliances  were  sub- 
jected to  abuse  and  maltreatment. 

It  has  been  found,  in  some  cases,  that  this  complaint  is  a just  one 
but  in  other  cases,  it  is  found  that  no  attention  is  given  by  the  man- 
agement to  keeping  these  places  clean  and  in  a sanitary  condition. 

Naturally  in  any  large  body  of  persons  there  are  always  a few  who 
have  no  regard  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  other  people  but  simply 
think  only  of  themselves  and  make  no  pretense  of  taking  care  of  any 
property  which  is  not  their  own.  For  such  persons  summary  disci- 
pline is  the  only  remedy  but  it  is  believed  that  thoughtless  or  careless 
people  can  be  reached  in  other  ways. 

With  an  idea  of  trying  to  reach  the  thoughtless  the  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  and  Engineering  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  has  prepared  a card  of  convenient  size  which  can  be  placed 
in  all  wash  rooms  and  toilet  rooms.  These  can  be  obtained  free  in 
any  quantity  by  addressing  the  Department  at  Harrisburg. 

The  material  which  appears  on  the  card  is  as  follows: 

These  conveniences  have  been  installed  for  your  use,  not  for  your 
abuse. 

Use  basins  freely  but  leave  them  empty  and  clean. 

Flush  toilets  thoroughly  after  using. 

Never  throw  rubbish  into  toilets.  Put  it  in  the  places  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

With  proper  use,  plumbing  takes  care  of  itself. 

Careless  use  of  these  conveniences  causes  you  discomfort  and  en- 
dangers your  health. 


Do  not  allow  the  indifference  of  yourself  or  others  to  menace  your 
health,  lteport  any  misuse  of  these  accommodations  to  the  proper 
authority  at  once. 


THE  STATE  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

For  a long  time  people  have  begun  to  consider  that  finding  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  was  a privilege  rather  than  a means  of  exploitation 
of  the  defenseless  laborer  but  this  feeling  had  not  become  a sufficiently 
strong  sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in  any  effective  protest  until  the 
legislature  of  June  1915,  passed  the  Bill  creating  a State  Bureau  of 
Employment  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Up  to  this 
time,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  finding  of  employment  for  the 
people  of  this  State,  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  unsupervised  indi- 
vidual private  agents,  who,  in  a great  majority  of  cases  do  this  work 
chiefly  with  the  thought  of  earning  a comfortable  income  rather  than 
considering  the  welfare  of  the  persons  applying  to  them  for  assist- 
ance. Before  the  year  1907,  so  many  private  agents  came  before  pub- 
lic attention  in  one  large  city  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  frauds 
perpetrated  by  them,  that  a group  of  women  organized  an  association 
for  the  investigating  of  the  conditions  in  the  private  agents’  offices. 
Mainly'  through  this  activity,  a bill  was  passed  in  the  1907  legislature, 
giving  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  right  to  inspect  and  regu- 
late the  work  of  the  private  agents. 

This  law,  however,  did  not  state  that  these  cities  must  provide  for 
this  inspection  but  that  they  might  if  they  cared  to,  so  that  only 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  attempted  any  such  work. 
Philadelphia,  last  year,  had  on  its  list  of  licensed  agents,  nearly  two 
hundred;  Pittsburgh  had  on  its  list,  about  one  hundred,  Scranton 
went  to  the  extent  of  licensing  two  agents.  The  agents  throughout 
the  State  number  four  to  five  hundred  at  the  present  time  and  up  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1915,  except  for  those  mentioned  in  the  three 
cities  above,  have  had  no  regulations  whatever.  By  the  Act  of  1915, 
the  licensing  of  private  employment  agents  throughout  the  State,  was 
given  entirety  to  the  control  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Employment.  By 
this  Act,  the  whole  duty  was  removed  from  the  cities  and  given  en- 
tirety into  State  control. 

The  private  agents  according  to  the  old  law  and  old  method  of  work- 
ing, charged  a registration  fee  to  all  applicants  applying  to  them  for 
positions.  This  means  the  receipt  of  a great  many  dollars  daily  for 
which,  in  most  cases,  there  was  no  guarantee  of  any  effort  to  be  made 
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to  assist  the  applicants  in  obtaining  positions  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  very  possible  that  no  effort  was  made.  Under  this  new 
law,  no  registration  fee  is  allowed  to  be  charged  and  a rule  has  been 
made  that  until  an  applicant  is  actually  given  an  employer’s  name  and 
address  and  the  information  concerning  the  position  he  offers  and  is 
actually  started  ou  the  way  to  interview  the  employer,  then,  only, 
(if  at  any  time),  is  the  agent  allowed  to  charge  an  advance  fee  for  his 
services.  If  the  applicant  fails,  through  no  fault,  of  his  own,  to  se- 
cure the  position,  his  money  must  be  returned  in  full  on  demand. 

The  Bureau  has  beeu  asked  by  these  agents  to  give  them  set  forms 
of  contracts  and  schedules  of  fees  to  be  charged,  but  since  it  has,  at 
any  time,  the  power  to  make  rules  guiding  the  methods  of  the  agents, 
it  has  not  at  the  present  time  attempted  to  have  them  all  use  uniform 
contracts  and  schedules  but  have  merely  criticised  their  old  forms, 
eliminating  from  them  anything  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  as 
regards  the  registration  fee. 

Besides  the  duty  of  regulating  the  work  of  the  private  agents,  this 
Bureau  also  has  the  work  of  organizing  a system  of  fee  employment 
offices  in  cities  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  clearing 
house  of  which  is  located  at  Harrisburg.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
District  Offices  that  have  been  organized  are  in  Harrisburg,  Phila- 
delphia and  Johnstown.  Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and  Allentown  will 
be  organized  in  the  near  future.  It  is  expected  that  the  District 
offices  will  conduct  the  filling  of  orders  and  applications  for  employ- 
ment within  certain  stipulated  districts,  while  the  Clearing  House  at 
Harrisburg  will  receive  all  orders  and  applications  which  the  District 
Offices  are  unable  to  fill.  The  Clearing  House  will  then  take  upon  it- 
self the  work  of  filling  these  positions  and  orders  by  communication 
with  the  various  districts.  In  this  way,  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  labor  conditions  will  be  obtained  and  the  possibilities  of  finding 
suitable  employment  for  the  working  man  and  the  proper  sort  of  em- 
ployes for  our  industries  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

By  means  of  the  Daily  Reports  of  the  District  Offices  which  are 
sent  to  the  Clearing  House  at  Harrisburg,  as  well  as  through  the 
Weekly  Reports  which  the  Private  Employment  Agents  are  required 
to  send  to  the  Bureau,  it  is  expected  that  a fairly  accurate  statistical 
report  of  the  labor  market  will  be  obtained. 

The  Bureau  is  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  all  those  doing  employ- 
ment work  of  any  kind,  in  the  operation  of  its  District  Offices  and  it 
is  depending  upon  the  co-operation  of  private  organizations  for  the 
carrying  on  of  its  great  work.  As  the  Bureau  at  the  present  time  is 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  its  employes,  it  is  only  by  co-operating 
with  local  organizations  that  it  can  hope  to  obtain  the  results  it 
strives  for.  The  Bureau  is  also  encouraging  the  sending  of  reports  to 
the  main  office  at  Harrisburg,  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  Employment 


Bureaus  of  Charitable  Organizations,  Manufacturer’s  Associations, 
Schools  and  Vocational  Guidance  Bureaus.  It  will  furnish  free,  on 
request,  to  all  such  co-operating  agencies,  all  the  blank  forms  and 
schedules  with  which  to  make  such  reports. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  will  co-operate  with 
this  Bureau  by  sending  it  as  many  orders  as  they  are  able,  and  that 
they  will  learn  by  experience  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  Bu- 
reau means  business.  All  applicants  sent  to  them  can  be  relied  upon 
as  having  suitable  credentials  as  their  records  are  looked  up  before 
they  are  referred  to  an  employer.  Any  applicant  for  a position  in  any 
of  our  industries,  who  carries  a card  from  this  Bureau,  should  be  at 
once  considered  a person  deserving  of  attention. 

Up  to  this  time,  although  actually  in  operation  only  for  a period 
of  about  one  month  the  Harrisburg  District  alone  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  applications  for  positions  and  also  scores  of  employer’s 
orders.  There  is  a much  greater  demand  for  unskilled  workmen  and 
yet,  a number  of  applications  have  come  for  high  class  men  with 
technical  and  professional  training.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  Harrisburg  District,  how  many  applicants  for 
positions  wish  indoor  work  and  chiefly  clerical  work  for  which  the 
blanks  they  fill  out  prove  them  decidedly  unfit.  The  application  for 
this  kind  of  position  are  usually  conspicuously  misspelled  and  poorly 
worded.  It  is  hoped  that  such  applicants  can  be  guided  to  choose 
work  more  suitable  to  their  training. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  this  Bureau  has  to  contend  with  at 
the  present  time  is  the  carelessness  of  some  of  its  applicants  in  not 
reporting  to  employers  to  whom  they  are  sent,  or  sometimes  reporting 
to  employers,  obtaining  positions,  but  then  not  letting  this  Bureau 
know  of  their  success.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  applicants  for  posi- 
tions will  learn  to  be  grateful  enough  for  the  free  service  given  them, 
to  do  their  share  in  carefully  reporting  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
this  Bureau  in  their  behalf. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  openings  offered: 

Stove  mounters,  planers,  lathers,  borers,  fitters,  floor  hands,  opera- 
tors on  shirts,  glass  makers,  lumber  handlers,  structural  iron  work- 
ers, brick  makers,  quarrymen,  coal  miners,  chain  makers,  cigar  makers 
machinists  of  all  kinds,  weavers,  warpers,  loom  fixers,  butchers,  in- 
strument makers,  office  clerks,  solicitors,  canners,  blacksmiths  and 
gold  leaf  beaters. 

The  application  for  positions  in  the  Harrisburg  District  range 
from  that  of  Sales  Manager  at  $7,500  down  to  that  of  House  Work 
Girl  at  $3.00  per  week.  These  applications  show  great  variety.  On 
the  list  are  mechanics,  night-watchman,  salesmen,  teamsters,  grocery- 
men,  clerks,  farm  hands,  painters,  brick  layers,  carpenters  and  day 
laborers. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  Bureau  has  now  started  on  a useful  career  and 
that  its  first  year  may  see  great  results  in  the  finding  of  positions 
for  the  unemployed  and  in  supplying  employers  with  the  right  men 
for  the  right  jobs,  and  also  that  the  work  of  the  Private  Employment 
Agents  will  become  more  systematic  and  that  they  will  become  more 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  offices. 


NEW  FORM  OF  ACCIDENT  REPORTS. 

The  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  made  necessary  many  new  forms  and  methods  in  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  of  the  Department,  was  the  col- 
lection and  compilation  of  statistics  on  accidents  happening  through- 
out the  State.  The  original  form  of  accident  blank  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau was  in  three  parts ; the  first  part  being  made  immediately  after 
the  accident,  followed  by  parts  two  and  three,  as  the  data  became 
available. 

During  the  year  1913,  a new  and  much  more  desirable  form  of  re- 
port was  adopted  by  the  National  Committee  on  Standardization  of 
Forms,  in  the  adoption  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion took  an  active  part,  and  through  its  Chief,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  new  form  used  during  the  year  1915. 
That  form  is  also  used  by  other  States  making  it  possible  for  the  gen- 
eral government  to  compile  accident  statistics,  covering  all  the  terri- 
tory under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  is 
effective  on  January  1,  1916,  makes  necessary  a new  form  of  report 
to  cover  data  required  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

All  the  matter  and  data  covered  by  the  report  used  in  1915  was  in- 
corporated in  the  new  blank,  for  use  in  the  year  1916,  and  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  a few 
new  questions  were  added.  The  form  was  changed  in  one  particular, 
that  being  in  the  supplementary  report  attached,  and  enabling  a com- 
pletion of  the  original  report  where  the  accident  covers  a period  of 
more  than  thirty  days. 

This  new  form  to  be  used  in  the  year  1916,  will  be  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  other 
to  be  sent  to  the  Insurance  Carrier. 

Copies  of  these  forms  follow,  and  a careful  study  will  demonstrate 
the  desire  of  the  Department  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  reports  of  this  nature. 


County 
A 


Class 


Code 

C. 


Plant  No 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND 

INDUSTRY 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


(IF  POSSIBLE  FILL  IN  THIS  REPORT  ON  TYPEWRITER,  IF  NOT  WRITE  PLAINLY.) 

This  blank  should  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Information,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as  soon  as  tilled  out.  The  duplicate 
blank  attached  should  be  sent  to  your  insurance  carrier.  Return  to 
be  made  within  48  hours  after  accident  occurs.  As  far  as  possible 
an  answer  should  be  made  to  every  question. 


EMPLOYER’S  REPORT  OF  ACCIDENT  TO  EMPLOYE. 

1.  Name  of  employer,  

City  or  town,  

2.  Office  Address:  Street  and  No 

3.  Nature  of  business,  

4.  Location  of  Plant  where  accident  occurred:  Street  and  No 

City  or  Town,  

5.  If  accident  occurred  away  from  plant,  state  where,  

6.  Date  of  Accident 7.  Day  of  Week 8.  Hour  of  Day 

9.  Hour  injured  person  began  work  that  day,  

10.  Working  hours  per  day 11.  Working  hours  per  week 

12.  Name  of  Superintendent  or  person  in  charge  at  time  of  accident 

13.  Name  of  injured  employe  

Home  address  

14.  Sex 15.  Age 16.  Speak  English? 17. 

Nationality  and  race 

18.  Single,  married  or  widowed 19.  No.  of  children  under  16  years 

20.  Physical  defect:  Eye,  Ear  or  otherwise 

21.  Has  Employe  reserved  his  common  law  rights? If  so,  when? 

22.  Wages  or  average  earnings  weekly? 23.  Piece  or  time  worker? 

24.  Engaged  in  what  work  when  injured 

25.  In  what  department  or  branch  of  work 

26.  Was  this  the  regular  occupation  of  employe? 

27.  If  not,  state  regular  occupation.... 
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2S.  Name  of  machine,  tool  or  appliance  in  connection  with  which  accident  oc- 
cured  

29.  Hand  feed  or  mechanical? 

30.  By  what  kind  of  power  driven? 

31.  Part  of  machine  on  which  accident  occurred 

32.  Length  of  experience  at  machine  or  operation 

33.  Describe  in  full  how  accident  occurred,  stating  cause  clearly 


34.  Was  a safeguard  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident? 

35.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  a guard,  or  safety  appliance  that  might  have  prevented 

the  accident?  

36.  Was  the  machine,  tool  or  appliance  out  of  order  or  ill  suited  for  the  work? 

37.  Were  special  instructions  given  to  the  injured  person  in  relation  to  its  use? 

38.  Names  and  addresses  of  witnesses 


39.  Nature  of  injury,  as  definitely  as  possible 

40.  Part  of  person  injured.  (State  whether  right  or  left) 

41.  Attending  physician  or  hospital,  name  and  address 

42.  State  your  estimate  of  probable  disability 

43.  If  injury  resulted  in  death,  give  date 

44.  Name  of  insurance  carrier 

Date  of  Report Made  out  by 


If  employe  is  disabled  detach  here  sending  in  supplemental  report 
upon  return  to  work,  or,  in  any  event,  at  the  end  of  30  days. 

If  employe  is  NOT  disabled,  or  if  death  resulted,  fill  in,  but  do  not 
detach. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  OF  AN  ACCIDENT  TO  AN 

EMPLOYE. 


1.  Date  of  previous  report 

2.  Name  of  Employer 

3.  Office  address:  Street  and  No 

City  or  Town 

4.  Name  of  injured  employe 

5.  Present  address  of  employe:  Street  and  No 

City  or  Town 

6.  Has  injured  person  returned  to  work? Date  of  return 

7.  Number  of  days  lost 

8.  At  what  occupation 

9.  Present  rate  of  wages  per  week? 

10.  If  injured  person  has  not  yet  returned,  state  estimate  of  further  disability 


Date  of  Report 


Made  out  by 
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NEW  PRODUCTION  REPORT. 

With  a desire  to  perfect  a more  complete  production  report  for  the 
year  1915  and  also  to  facilitate  the  making  of  reports  of  this  nature, 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  General  Government,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  information  have  prepared  a new  and  more  easily  un- 
derstood blank  than  was  used  for  the  year  1914. 

This  report  will  carry  practically  the  same  information  as  the  form 
which  it  supersedes,  but  is  less  complicated. 

The  new  feature  for  reports  covering  the  year  1915,  includes  a table 
covering  the  classified  weekly  rates  of  wages.  This  part  of  the  report 
is  made  for  the  one  week  of  the  year  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  were  employed,  and  when  compilation  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted it  will  show  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  products  covered  by  the  reports  for  the  whole  State,  and  also 
the  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  each  month  in  the  year. 

Material  contained  in  these  reports  is  regarded  by  the  Department 
as  confidential,  and  is  not  used  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Compila- 
tions from  the  reports  are  published  in  the  aggregate  only,  and  not  by 
individual,  co-partnership,  or  corporation  classification. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BUREAU. 

Referees  have  been  assigned  to  the  compensation  districts  as  fol- 
lows : 

W.  B.  Scott,  606  W.  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  and  G.  G.  Klau- 
der,  Bala,  Pa.,  to  District  No.  1,  including  Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
Chester,  Montgomery,  and  Bucks  Counties.  Headquarters,  Phila- 
delphia Pa. 

Paul  Houck,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  assigned  to  District  No.  2,  including 
Berks,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Northampton  and  Carbon  Counties.  Head- 
quarters, Pottsville,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Beemer , Clark  Summit,  Pa.,  assigned  to  District  No.  3,  in- 
cluding Montour,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne,  Lack- 
awanna, Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  Counties.  Headquarters,  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

E.  E.  Saylor,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  assigned  to  District  No.  4,  including 
Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  York,  Adams  counties.  Headquarters, 
Lancaster  Pa. 
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W.  W.  Champion,  Montoursville,  Pa.,  assigned  to  District  No.  5,  in- 
cluding Tioga,  Lycoming,  Bradford,  Sullivan,  Union,  Snyder,  Potter, 
Northumberland,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton  and  Cameron  counties. 
Headquarters,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Jacob  Snyder,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.,  assigned  to  District  No.  6,  in- 
cluding Cambria,  Blair,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Fulton,  Bed- 
ford, Somerset  Counties.  Headquarters,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Young  Newcastle,  Pa.,  assigned  to  District  No.  7,  in- 
cluding Erie,  Warren,  McKean,  Elk,  Forrest,  Venango,  Mercer  and 
Crawford  Counties.  Headquarters,  Erie,  Pa. 

L.  E.  Christley,  Butler,  Pa.,  and  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
to  District  No.  8,  including  Lawrence,  Butler,  Clarion,  Jefferson,  In- 
diana, Armstrong,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Greene,  Washington, 
Beaver  and  Allegheny  Counties.  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RULINGS  OF  THE  STATE  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

BOARD. 

Rulings  made  by  the  State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  since 
the  publication  of  the  November  Bulletin,  are  as  follows: 

“A  non-resident  alien  woman  claiming  as  a dependent 
widow,  may  prove  her  marriage  by  a state  record  of  the 
civil  marriage  or  the  church  record  of  a religious  mar- 
riage.” 

* * * 

“In  all  cases  in  which  applications  for  exemption  from  carrying  in- 
surance are  made,  the  applicants  will  be  required  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Will  it  be  your  policy  to  discriminate  against  an 
employe  with  a large  family  in  favor  of  an  unmarried 
employe  or  an  employe  with  a small  family? 

2.  Will  you  discriminate  against  an  American  in 
favor  of  an  alien  employe? 

3.  Will  you  discriminate  against  a man  on  account 
of  his  age  when  he  is  otherwise  well  qualified?” 

* * # 

“The  notice  required  by  Section  302- (a)  notifying  the  employe  of 
the  employer’s  refusal  to  accept  Article  III,  shall  be  personally  served 
upon  each  employe  by  furnishing  him  with  a copy  of  same,  and  inform- 
ing him  of  its  contents  in  a language  understood  by  him.” 
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“No  certified  copy  of  any  agreement  or  claim  petition  will  be  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  a lien  as  provided  for  in  Section  429  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1915  where  the  employer  is  insured 
in  the  State  Fund  and  has  given  notice  of  an  accident  within  seven 
days  after  its  occurrence.” 


UNDERWRITING  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE. 

Underwriting  of  compensation  insurance,  covering  the  liability  of 
employers,  subject  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1915,  began 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  December  loth.  This  state-wide  activity  in 
liability  insurance  followed  the  announcement  by  the  State  Work- 
men’s Insurance  Board  of  the  rates  as  approved  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment. Approximately  200,000  employers  in  Pennsylvania  must 
protect  their  employes  by  compensation  insurance. 

The  approved  rates  which  must  be  observed  by  the  authorized  Stock 
and  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  are  based  on  each  $100.00  of  annual 
pay  roll,  and  must  be  applied  only  for  coverage  of  compensation 
liability.  The  State  Insurance  Fund  is  allowed  a ten  per  cent  reduc- 
tion under  the  rates  as  approved  for  stock  companies.  The  State 
Fund  will  charge  $5.00  as  a minimum  for  a single  policy. 

The  manual  containing  the  approved  rates  is  the  first  to  be  issued  in 
this  State,  and  contains  a number  of  rulings  regulating  the  writing 
of  compensation  insurance.  Stock  companies  must  limit  their  cost 
of  acquiring  business  to  17^  per  cent,  of  their  premium  income. 

Industrial  plants,  which  install  safeguards  to  protect  their  em- 
ployes from  injury,  will  be  given  schedule  inspections  by  inspectors 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  the  Central  Rating 
Bureau,  to  determine  percentages  of  reduction  from  the  approved 
rates,  in  recognition  of  the  precautions  that  they  have  adopted  within 
such  plants. 

The  manual  which  has  already  been  forwarded  to  the  authorized  in- 
surance carriers,  including  the  State  Fund,  designate  the  division  of 
pay  rolls  and  the  methods  which  should  be  used  in  underwriting  the 
different  hazards  of  all  risks. 

Principal  operation  of  a plant  is  the  governing  classification  of  its 
risk.  Subdivision  will  not  be  permitted,  unless  separate  and  distinct 
enterprises  are  conducted  by  the  same  employer,  without  interchange 
of  labor. 
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Exceptions  are  made  for  executive  officers,  clerical  and  office  em- 
ployes, salesmen,  collectors  and  messengers,  draftsmen,  drivers  and 
drivers’  helpers,  chauffeurs  and  chauffeurs’  helpers,  blasting,  stamp- 
ing operations,  railroad  hazard  and  extraordinary  alterations  and 
repairs. 

The  minimum  premium  that  will  be  charged  by  stock  and  mutual 
companies  is  f 10.00,  except  on  contractors’  risks  for  which  it  is  $20.00. 
Blasting  operations  require  an  additional  minimum  of  $25.00. 


LADDERS  MUST  BE  BUILT  ACCORDING  TO  REGULATIONS. 

Ladders,  prolific  causes  of  accidents  in  industries,  must  hereafter 
be  built  in  accordance  with  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Industrial 
Board  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Regulations  governing  ladder  construction  have  been  formulated 
for  ladder  manufacturers  and  proprietors  of  industries  using  ladders. 

Any  ladders  used  in  industries  come  within  the  rules  of  the  Board 
after  January  1,  1916.  Ladders  of  municipal  fire  departments  and 
the  household  step  ladder  are  excluded.  Every  ladder  used  around 
industrial  plants  must  be  numbered  or  similarly  designated  and  reg- 
ularly inspected.  Use  of  broken  or  weak  ladders  or  ladders  with 
missing  rungs  is  prohibited,  and  defective  ladders  must  be  destroyed. 

The  complete  Safety  Standards  for  ladders  are  as  follows: — 


Vol.  1 


No.  14 


SAFETY  STANDARDS 

OF  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


LADDERS 


OPERATIVE  ON  AND  AFTER  JANUARY  1,  1916 


The  following  safety  standards  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Industrial  Board,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Act  267,  section 
15,  P.  L.  1913)  which  provides  that  persons 
affected  may  petition  the  Board  for  changes 
in  the  regulations.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such 
petition,  it  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  and 
if  considered  necessary  a public  hearing  will 
be  called  in  regard  thereto. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LADDERS. 


The  word  “SHALL”  where  used  is  to  be  understood  as  manda- 
tory and  “SHOULD”  as  advisory. 


Caution: — Employees  shall  not  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguards 
while  the  same  are  in  use,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs,  and 
such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  replaced. 

DEFINITIONS: 

The  term  “Fixed  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  mean 
a ladder  that  is  substantially  fastened  to  a structure  in  a fixed 
position. 

The  term  “Portable  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall 
mean  a ladder  with  but  one  section,  that  is  used  transiently  at 
various  locations. 

The  term  “Extension  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall 
mean  a ladder  consisting  of  two  or  more  parallel  sections  travel- 
ing in  guides  or  brackets  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  adjusted 
to  variable  lengths. 

The  term  “Portable  Step  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations 
shall  mean  a ladder  so  constructed  as  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  term  “Fire  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  mean 
a ladder  used  exclusively  for  fire  purposes. 

The  term  “Trolley  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall 
mean  a ladder  the  movement  of  which  is  confined  in  permanent 
guides  or  ways  at  top  or  bottom,  or  both. 

The  term  “Sectional  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall 
mean  a ladder  consisting  of  two  or  more  sections  so  constructed 
that  the  sections  will  pyramid  into  each  other. 

The  term  “A  Ladder”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  mean  a 
ladder  whose  parts,  each  equivalent  to  a straight  ladder,  hinged 
at  the  top  to  form  equal  angles  with  the  base. 

The  term  “approved”  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  mean  ap- 
proved by  the  Industrial  Board. 
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Section  1. — GENERAL: 

(a)  Where  stairways  are  not  provided,  fixed  ladders  should  be 
used  for  access  to  elevated  positions ; where  fixed  ladders  are 
not  suitable,  portable  ladders  should  be  used. 

(b)  Ladders  shall  be  numbered,  or  otherwise  designated,  and  reg- 
ular inspections  shall  be  made  of  their  condition. 

(c)  The  use  of  broken  or  weak  ladders,  or  ladders  with  missing 
rungs  is  prohibited. 

(d)  When  defects  develop  to  such  an  extent  that'  the  ladder  is  to 
be  permanently  discarded,  it  shall  be  destroyed. 

(e)  Side  rails,  where  wood  is  used,  shall  be  straight-grained. 
Knots  one-half  inch  (|")  or  less  in  diameter  will  be  permitted 
when  they  are  in  the  center  of  the  rails.  The  following  woods 
should  be  used : Northern  spruce,  Oregon  pine,  Norway  pine 
or  yellow  pine. 

(f)  Rungs  shall  be  inserted  in  holes  in  the  side  rails  and  kept 
from  turning. 

(g)  Rungs,  where  wood  is  used,  shall  be  straight-grained,  and 
absolutely  free  from  knots.  The  following  woods  should  be 
used:  White  ash,  oak  (3rd  growth),  or  hickory. 

(h)  Steps,  where  wood  is  used,  should  be  constructed  of  the  fol- 
lowing woods : Northern  spruce,  Oregon  pine,  Norway  pine  or 
oak. 

(i)  Ladders  constructed  on  and  after  January  1,  1916,  shall  have 
a uniform  step  and  rung  spacing  of  twelve  inches  (12")  on  cen- 
ters. (Mason  ladders  having  a uniform  spacing  on  centers  of 
ten  inches  (10")  excepted.) 

(j)  Ladders  having  a variation  of  one-half  inch  (-|")  or  more  in 
step  or  rung  spacing  shall  be  rebuilt  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Section  1,  Paragraph  (i).  Ladders  constructed  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  having  a uniform  step  and  rung  spacing  of  not 
less  than  ten  inches  (10")  nor  more  than  fifteen  inches  (15") 
on  centers  may  be  used. 

(k)  Ladders  shall  be  equipped  with  approved  devices  designed  to 
prevent  slipping.  (Fixed  ladders  and  portable  step  ladders  ex- 
cepted.) 

Section  2. — FIXED  LADDERS: 

(a)  Ladders  having  side  rails  are  preferred  to  the  type  made  of 
“U”  shaped  section  embedded  in  wall  or  fastened  to  stack,  etc. 
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(b)  Pitch  of  ladders  shall  not  be  such  that  a man’s  position  is 
necessarily  below  the  ladder  when  climbing. 

(c)  Side  rails,  where  metal  is  used,  shall  be  not1  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a square  inch  in  cross-section.  A size  of  two  inches 
(2")  by  three-eighth  inch  (§")  should  be  used.  Where  wood 
is  used,  they  shall  be  not  less  than  six  (6)  square  inches  in 
cross-section  and  shall  be  dressed  on  all  sides. 

(d)  Splice  plates,  where  metal  is  used,  shall  be  the  same  size  as 
material  for  side  rails  and  shall  be  double  riveted  or  bolted. 
Bolt's  or  rivets  shall  be  counter-sunk  on  inside  and  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  inch  (■£")  nor  more  than  five-eighth  inch 
(§")  in  diameter,  where  cross-section  does  not  exceed  that  of 
two  inches  (2")  by  three-eighth  inch  (§").  Where  wood  is 
used,  there  shall  be  splices  on  outside  of  side  rails  and  joints 
shall  be  double  riveted  or  bolted.  Bolts  or  rivets  shall  be 
count'er-sunk  on  inside.  All  splice  pieces  shall  be  chamfered 
at  end. 

(e)  Rungs  should  be  round.  Where  solid  met'al  is  used,  they 
shall  be  not  less  than  three-quarter  inch  (f")  in  diameter;  where 
pipe  is  used,  they  shall  be  of  equivalent  strength ; where  wood 
is  used,  they  shall  not  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches  ( 1 -| " ) 
in  diameter  and  the  tenon  shall  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter 
or  its  equivalent  in  strength. 

(f)  Distances  from  front  of  rungs  to  nearest  permanent  object 
back  of  the  ladder  shall  be  not  less  than  six  and  one-half  inches 
(6|").  No  obstructions  shall  be  less  than  thirty  inches  (30") 
in  front  of  the  rungs  nearest  the  man  climbing  the  ladder.  There 
shall  be  a clear  width  of  at  least  fifteen  inches  (15")  from  cen- 
ter on  either  side  across  the  front  of  the  ladder.  (Ladders 
equipped  with  wells  (cages)  or  their  equivalent  shall  be  ex- 
cepted.) 

(g)  Ladders  over  thirty  feet  (30')  in  length  should  be  provided 
with  wells,  unless  the  ladder  is  built  in  zig-zag  sections  and 
provided  with  platforms  between  sections. 

(h)  Fastenings  shall  be  made  of  material  equivalent  in  strength 
fo  the  rails.  Fastenings  shall  be  made  to  wall  by  building  in, 
by  through  bolts  or  expansion  bolts  grouted  or  leaded.  The 
minimum  vertical  distance  between  fastenings  or  braces  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  ten  feet  (10'). 
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(i)  Ladders  to  landing  shall  extend  a distance  of  at  least  forty- 
five  inches  (45")  above  the  landing,  preferably  being  goose- 
necked. The  rungs  may  be  omitted  above  the  roof.  Where  a 
man  must  step  a greater  distance  than  eighteen  inches  (18") 
from  ladder  to  roof,  tank,  etc.,  a platform  shall  be  provided. 

Section  3.— PORTABLE  STRAIGHT  LADDERS: 

(a)  Ladders  over  thirty  feet  (30')  in  length  should  not  be  used. 

(b)  Side  rails  shall  have  a minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  to  a Northern  spruce  side  rail  of  the  following  di- 
mensions : 

Up  to  and  including  10',  2§"xl§" 

Over  10'  up  to  and  including  IS',  2|"xlf" 

Over  18'  up  to  and  including  26',  3"xlf" 

Over  26'  up  to  and  including  30',  34"xl|" 

(c)  Side  rails  should  spread  so  that  the  width  of  the  ladder  at 
the  bottom  will  be  greater  than  the  width  at  the  top,  preferably 
by  a taper  of  one-quarter  inch  (f")  per  foot  of  length. 

(d)  Rungs  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  an  ash 
rung  of  the  following  dimensions : 


Section  4.— EXTENSION  LADDERS: 

(a)  The  construction,  use  and  maintenance  of  extension  ladders 
shall  conform  to  the  specifications  herein  set  forth  covering 
portable  straight  ladders.  (Section  3,  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (c) 
excepted.) 

(b)  Ladders  shall  be  equipped  with  approved  safety  locks 

Section  5. — FIRE  LADDERS: 

(a)  The  construction,  use  and  maintenance  of  industrial  fire 
ladders  shall  conform  to  the  specifications  herein  set  forth  cover- 
ing portable  straight  ladders.  (Section  3.  Paragraph  (a)  ex- 
cepted.) 

(b)  Ladders  shall  be  plainly  marked  “For  Fire  Purposes  Only.” 

(c)  Ladders  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


Diameter.  Tenon. 


Up  to  and  including  24", 
Over  24"  up  to  and  including  30", 
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Section  6.— PORTABLE  STEP  LADDERS: 

(a)  Ladders  over  twenty  feet  (20')  in  length  shall  not  be  used. 

(b)  Side  rails  shall  have  a minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  and  wear  to  a Northern  spruce  side  rail  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions: 

Up  to  and  including  12',  £"x3" 

Over  12'  up  to  and  including  16',  l"x3^" 

Over  16'  up  to  and  including  20',  l"x4" 

(c)  Front  and  back  rails  shall  be  so  spread  when  the  ladder  is 
open  that  the  width  at  the  bottom,  inside  to  inside,  being  greater 
than  the  width  at  the  top,  inside  to  inside,  by  an  amount  equal 
to  or  greater  than  one  and  one-half  inches  (1-J")  per  foot  of 
length  of  ladder.  Minimum  width  between  side  rails  at  the  top 
step,  inside  to  inside,  shall  be  not  less  than  twelve  inches  (12"), 
with  a taper  of  at  least  one  inch  (1")  per  foot  of  length  of 
ladder. 

(d)  Steps  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  a Northern 
spruce  step  of  the  following  dimensions : 

Up  to  and  including  12',  §"x4^" 

Over  12'  up  to  and  including  16',  £"x4^" 

Over  16'  up  to  and  including  20',  l"x4^" 

(e)  Steps  shall  be  trussed  and  screwed  or  bolted  to  the  side  rails. 
Nails  shall  not  be  used  as  sole  fastenings. 


Section  7. — A LADDERS: 

(a)  Ladders  over  twenty  feet  (20')  in  length  should  not  be  used. 

(b)  Side  rails  shall  have  a minimum  cross-section  equivalent1  in 
strength  and  wear  to  a Northern  spruce  side  rail  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions : 

Up  to  and  including  12',  l|"x2§" 

Over  12'  up  to  and  including  16',  l^"x3" 

Over  16'  up  to  and  including  20',  l-|"x3J" 

(c)  Side  rails  should  be  so  spread  that  the  width  of  the  ladder 
at  the  bottom,  inside  to  inside,  is  greater  than  the  width  at  the 
top  inside  to  inside,  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  one 
and  one-half  inches  (1-|")  per  foot  of  length  of  ladder. 
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(d)  Bearings  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  t'o  an  ash 
bearing  one  inch  (1")  by  two  inches  (2").  Bearings  shall  be 
straight-grained  and  absolutely  free  from  knots ; they  shall  be 
mortised  through  sides  and  have  a tenon  not  less  than  five- 
eigl  th  (f)  of  an  inch  by  two  inches  (2"),  secured  to  side  with 
wire  nail.  The  bearing  shall  be  three  inches  (3")  from  the  top 
of  the  side  rail.  Bearings  shall  be  eighteen  inches  (18")  on 
centers,  and  shall  be  staggered.  Top  of  side  rails  shall  be  cut 
on  bevel  to  stop  same  from  spreading.  Hinges  shall  be  wrought 
or  malleable  iron,  bolted  or  riveted  to  side  rails. 


Section  8.— TROLLEY  LADDERS: 

(a)  Ladders  shall  be  suspended  from  tracks  fastened  securely  to 
the  ceiling  or  to  the  framework  with  which  the  ladders  are  con- 
nected. Tracks  should  be  wrought  iron  or  wood.  Tracks  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wheels  to  jump 
the  track,  by  having  the  wheels  in  pairs  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  a vertical  flange  or  by  having  the  track  so  shaped  that 
it  completely  encloses  the  sides  of  the  wheels.  Each  ladder  shall 
have  at  least  four  wheels  making  contact  with  the  track.  The 
extreme  front  and  back  wheels  shall  have  a horizontal  distance 
of  at  least  eight  inches  (8")  between  their  centers. 

(b)  The  track  wheels  shall  be  rigidly  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  with  suitable  steel  or  wrought  iron  brackets.  These 
brackets  may  be  fastened  to  a bolt  connecting  the  two  side  rails 
of  the  ladder  or  to  the  top  step.  In  the  latter  case  the  top  step 
shall  be  provided  with  extra  metal  braces  to  the  side  rails. 

(c)  Side  rails  shall  have  a minimum  spread,  inside  to  inside,  of 
ten  inches  (10"). 

(d)  Side  rails  shall  have  a minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  and  wear  to  a Northern  spruce  side  rail  four  inches 
(4")  by  seven-eighth  inch  (£"). 

(e)  Steps  shall  be  equivalent’  in  strength  and  wear  to  a Northern 
spruce  step  four  and  three-quarter  inches  (4f")  by  three- 
quarter  inch  (£"). 

(f)  Steps,  where  metal  is  used,  shall  be  flanged  downward  not  less 
than  two  inches  (2")  at  both  ends  and  secured  by  two  bolts  or 
rivets  to  each  side  rail.  Where  wood  is  used,  they  shall  be  inset 
in  the  side  rails  one-quarter  inch  (-£"),  glued  and  nailed;  all,  or 
at  least  alternate  steps  shall  be  braced  to  the  side  rails  with 
metal  brackets  placed  under  the  step. 
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(g)  The  base  of  the  ladder  shall  rest  on  two  wheels  or  cas- 
tors They  shall  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  side  rails; 
where  space  is  restricted,  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  side  rail. 


Section  9.— SECTIONAL  LADDERS: 

(a)  Number  3 section  (bottom)  shall  be  six  feet  (6')  in  length 
and  shall  have  a minimum  spread  between  rails  at  the  base, 
inside  to  inside,  of  twenty-one  inches  (21"). 

(b)  Number  2 section  (intermediates)  shall  be  six  feet  (6')  in 
length  and  shall  have  a minimum  spread  between  rails  at  the 
bottom,  inside  to  inside,  of  thirteen  inches  (13"). 

(c)  Number  1 section  (top)  may  converge  with  a minimum  spread 
between  rails  at  the  bottom,  inside  to  inside,  of  thirteen  inches 

(13"). 

(d)  Side  rails  shall  have  a minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  and  wear  to  a Northern  spruce  side  rail  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions : 

Up  to  and  including  5 sections,  2§"xl-J" 

Over  5 sections,  3^"xl^" 

(e)  Rungs  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  an  ash 
rung  of  one  and  three-sixteenth  inches  (1  3-16")  in  diameter 
with  seven-eighth  inch  (£")  tenon. 

JOHN  PRICE  JACKSON,  Chairman, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY, 

JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 

JOHN  P.  WOOD, 

MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE, 


Adopted  November  5,  1915. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION 
IN  MEXICO 


The  question  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  lias  not  been  well  un- 
l derstood  in  the  United  States,  because  the  conditions  of  the 
Mexican  Catholic  Church  differ  vastly  from  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  profess  the 
| Roman  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
1 olic  clergy  in  religious  matters  has  no  counterbalance  of  any  sort. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  other  Churches  which  coun- 
: terbalance  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  I'nited  States  does  not  hold 
unlimited  sway  over  society,  nor  can  it  attain  uncontrollable  \ 
political  power;  the  very  education  of  the  American  people  has 
1 prevented  Rome  from  exercising  so  far  the  influence  which  it 
| exercises  in  other  countries. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Reform  (18-16  to  1859),  the  Catholic 
! Church  was  the  strongest  temporal  power  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  during  that  period  all  tended 
I to  deprive  the  Church  of  its  power  and  bring  about  the  absolute 
j independence  of  Church  and  State. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  are  a collection  of  rules  passed  previ- 
ous to  1860,  with  the  aim  of  depriving  the  Catholic  Church  of  its  Q 
j temporal  power;  and  these  rules  have  remained  effective,  be- 
i cause  the  conditions  which  then  demanded  their  enactment  still 
prevail  and  still  make  it  necessary  that  the  laws  should  remain 
in  force. 

The  aim  of  the  Revolution  of  Ayutla,  from  1856  to  1859,  was 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  economic  power  and  of  its  social  in- 
; fluence,  and  it  had  to  place  the  Church  in  a condition  which, 
apparently,  is  disadvantageous  and  unjust,  hut  which  in  reality 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  only  possible  manner  of  reducing  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  impotence. 

The  principal  laws  enacted  previous  to  1860,  for  governing 
the  Church  and  stripping  it  of  the  temporal  power  which  it 
enjoyed,  are  the  following: 

(a)  Separation  of  the  Church  and  State. 

(b)  Incapacity  of  the  Church  to  possess  landed  property. 
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(c)  Abolition  of  convents'. 

These  laws,  which  are  called  laws  of  the  Reform,  were  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  after  a revolution  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  bloody  that  Mexico  has  ever  witnessedw-mmevolUtiOn  which 
affected  the  country  more  deeply  tlian  even  the  present  revolu- 
tion is  doing.  The  clergy  defended  themselves  desperately 
against  the  laws  which  stripped  them  of  power,  and  on  finding 
themselves  defeated,  they  resorted  in  1860  to  the  intervention 
of  foreign  Powers  (Spain,  France  and  England),  which  attempt- 
ed to  intervene  with  the  pretext  of  the.  fulfilment  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Juarez  Government. 

The  treason  of  the  Clerical  party  had  as  a result  French  in- 
tern ention  only,  but  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  against  the 
clergy  were  of  such  importance  and  so  necessary,  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  himself  did  not  dare  to  undo' what  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  Juarez. 


i T]le  Freilel1  troops  being  withdrawn  and  the  Constitutionalist 
Government  of  Mexico  reestablished,  the  laws  of  the  Reform 
were  not  only  maintained,  but  in  1874  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  political  Constitution. 

iVt  the  present  time,  there  are  precepts  contained  in  the  Mexi- 
can Constituion  which  correspond  to  those  laws  of  the  Reform 
and,  according  to  that  Constitution,  all  the  laws  and  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country  must  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  those  laws. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  moment  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding  tin? 
religious  question,  and  that  part  of  the  actual  happenings  which 
is  merely  a deplorable  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  since  1910  against  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 


The  aim  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  with  regard  to 
the  Mexican  Catholic  Church,  is  to  enforce  the  strict  observance 
of  the  lav/s  known  as  laws  of  the  Reform,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  disregarded.  The  Constitutionalist  Government 
demands  the  fulfilment  of  these  laws,  because  they  form  an  in- 
tegral pait  of  the  Mexican  Constitution.  These  laws  must  be 
maintained  because  the  causes  which  demanded  their  enactment 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  country. 

A brief  analysis  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  Reform  will 
further  clear  up  the  matter. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

According  to  the  Mexican  Constitution,  there  must  be  abso- 
lute separation  between  the  Church  and  State.  This  signifies 
that  the  Church  is  to  lack  all  temporal  power  and  that,  as  an 
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organized  institution,  it  is  not  to  participate  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  country. 

It  has  never  been  intended  to  deny  Mexican  Catholics  either 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  their  right  to  take  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Mexico.  We  Constitutionalists  are  Catho- 
lics; the  Villistas  are  Catholics;  the  Zapatistas  are  Catholics. 
1 Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  population  is  Catholic,  and, 

> therefore,  the  Constitutionalist  party  could  not  in  the  present 
■ struggle  attempt  to  deprive  the  Catholics,  who  form  the  totality 
, of  the  Mexican  people,  of  their  right  to  profess  their  religion, 
. or  of  their  right  to  take  part  in  political  questions. 

The  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Church  in  general  abstained  for 
! a long  time  from  interference  in  the  political  problems  of  Mex- 
|ico.  During  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  the  Catholic  clergy  made 
no  attempt  to  organize  themselves  for  political  campaigns,  hut 

I appeared  to  maintain  themselves  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law, 
in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  they  could  avail  themselves  of  other 
indirect  proceedings  for  exercising  their  influence  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Diaz  from  the  Government,  and 
■ on  Francisco  de  la  Barra’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the 
: Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  believed  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
I organize  themselves  for  the  political  struggle,  and  to  that  effect 
a political  group  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  C atho- 
lic  clergv,  made  up  chiefly  of  big  land-owners.  This  group  took 
The  name  of  “Catholic  Party”,  with  deliberate  intention  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  population 
to  induce  it  to  vote  in  conformity  with  their  directions.  The 
Catholic  clergy  started  to  make  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  party,  first  in  a discreet  manner , bringing  moral 
preassure  to  bear  upon  the  ignorant  masses,  who  were  unable  to 
discern  clearly  where  their  duties  as  Catholics  ceased,  and  where 
began  their  rights  as  citizens 

The  Catholic  party  is,  in  a nutshell,  the  political  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Mexico.  This  single  fact  constitutes 
a peril  for  democratic  institutions,  and  was  naturally  bound  to 
be  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by  the  anti-reelectionist 
party,  first,  and  later  by  the  Constitutionalist  party. 

At  the  time  that  de  la  Barra  was  President,  the  Catholic  party 
attempted  to  rob  the  Revolution  of  the  fruits  ol  its  triumph, 
designating  de  la  Barra  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  The  considerable  prestige  which  Madero  en- 
joyed at  that  time  frustrated  this  attempt  of  the  Catholic  party, 
which  had  to  limit  its  pretensions  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 


Republic,  resigning  itself  to  have  as  President,  Madero,  a man  ® 
sprung  from  the  Revolution;  and  as  Vice-President,  de  la  Barra  ho 
a man  perfectly  well  known  as  being  of  the  ancient  regime  and  it 
and  the  principal  leader  of  the  Catholic  party. 

In  the  elections  of  October,  1911,  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
gressive Constitutionalist  party  triumphed  over  the  Madero  <h 
la  Barra  formula,  which  was  that  of  the  party  of  the  principal! 


principal! 

enemies  of  the  Catholic  Government;  but  from  that  moment 
that  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  of  Francisco  I.  Madero  - 
In  the  elections  for  deputies  and  senators  of  1912,  the  Catho-i 
lie  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a considerable  number  of  depu 
ties,  amounting  to  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Lower  House  If 
whilst  the  Senate,  which  was  almost  completely  made  up  0I1I1 


Porlirista  elements,  was  only  renewed  by  half  and  scarcely  ob-]f 
tained  eight  or  ten  senators  as  followers  of  the  new  regime,  ft 


in 


tri 


1 he  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico,  directly  and  through  the  in 
termission  of  the  Catholic  Party,  were  one  of  the  principal  fact-  ® 
ors  in  the  downfall  of  Madero,  and  although  perhaps  TTuerti 
was  not  the  candidate  designated  to  replace  him,  the  fact  is  tha' 
the  Clerical  chief,  de  la  Barra,  formed  part  of  the  Cabinet  which 
resolved  upon  the  murder  of  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez. 

Subsequently,  the  party  obtained  important  posts  for  its  prinli 
cipal  leaders  in  the  Government  of  Huerta,  and  finally  supported 
the  candidacy  of  Federico  Gamboa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  decided 
assistance  lent  socially  by  the  clergy,  and  the  political  support 
given  by  the  Catholic  party,  to  Huerta,  with  both  their  merit 
mid  money.  But  the  principal  assistance  given  by  the  Catholip 
clergy  to  the  Government  of  Huerta  was  contained  in  the  efforts' 
made  by  their  principal  dignitaries  and  other  members  of  th<| 
high  clergy  to  create  an  opinion,  if  not  favorable  to  Huerta,  a* 
least  very  unfavorable  to  Constitutionalists. 

I his  end  was  accomplished,  not  through  the  individual  means! 
that  any  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a political 
party,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  religious  influence  exer 
vised  by  the  Catholic  clergy  over  the  faithful,  from  the  pulp i if 
find  in  the  confessional. 

During  the  war  against  Huerta,  one  of  the  things  which  mos 
greatly  surprised  the  Constitutionalists  was  the  extremely  liosj 
tile  and  unjust  opinion  encountered  by  them  in  each  of  the  townsff 
which  they  came  to  occupy.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a paradox}! 

The  strongest  armed  resistance  that  the  Constitutionalist  par 
ty  encountered  in  the  cities,  in  the  form  of  social  defence,  was 
not  an  opposition  caused  by  the  sympathy  which  the  residents  1 
of  the  cities  might  have  experienced  in  favor  of  Huerta,  but  wash 
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ngiKated  m the  antipathy  which  had  been  created  against  the 
dlT  institutionalist  forces,  whom  the  Catholic  clergy  on  all  occa- 
loi.s  represented  as  bandits  who  were  intent  on  seizing  the 
owns  solely  for  purposes  of  plunder,  theft,  violation  of  women 
nd  murder.  This  opinion  had  its  source  in  sermons,  in  the 
ontessionals,  and  m an  extensive  correspondence,  proofs  of 
idnch  have  been  secured. 

The  work  done  by  the  clergy  in  creating  an  opinion  antago- 
istic  to  the  Constitutionalist  troops  explains,  if  it  cannot  justi- 
v,  many  of  the  acts  of  aggression,  and  even  attempts  of  Consti- 
ltionalist  soldiers  against  members  of  the  Catholic  cler°v 
Since  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  there  has  been  "on  the 
ait  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  no  other  aim  with 
egard  to  the  clergy  than  that  of  restricting  them  within  the 
niits  of  their  faculties  and  of  their  spiritual  mission,  that  of 
taking  effective  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
nd  of  keeping  the  clergy  from  taking  any  participation,  as  a 
uigious  institution,  in  our  political  questions.  But  a political 
ruggle  having  developed,  it  is  natural  that  the  military  groups 
lould  experience  strong  displeasure,  especially  on  laboring  un- 
3r  tlle  Elects  of  the  clerical  propaganda  against  the  Revolu- 
on,  and  that,  instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  restrain  tin* 
eigA  within  due  bounds,  they  should  overstep  this  limitation 
id  even,  on  some  occasions,  attempt  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
Purely  religious  character.  The  restriction  of  religious  serv- 
es m some  places  and  the  destruction  of  the  confessionals  are 
"'l  stances  of  this.  The  destruction  of  confessionals  has  been  the 
Aost  ostensible  manifestation  of  the  ill  will  with  which  the  re- 
itilii tioiiary  troops  have  regarded  the  use  that  the  Catholic 
sjergy  have  made  of  the  sacrament  of  confession  as  a weapon 
political  strife. 

1 If  file  Catholic  clergy  had  maintained  themselves  within  their 
aifigious  attributes,  without  interfering  in  the  struggle,  and, 
jhat  is  more,  if  they  had  not  put  in  action  the  advantages  which 
Jey  derive  from  their  capacity  of  intellectual  directors  of  the 
lasses,  the  counter-effects  on  the  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
Jtoops  would  not  have  occurred. 

,It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ent  itself  has  never  pretended  to  interfere  in  religious  mat- 
rs’.  or  to  restrain  in  any  manner  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Jexican  people.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  does  not 
J'opose  to  establish  laws  which  affect  religion,  nor  does  it  in 

1i\  way  propose  to  restrict  religious  practices. 

The  course  of  action  followed  by  the  Constitutionalist  Gov- 
Inmen  t justifies  this  statement,  since,  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution,  Vehu'stihno  Carranza,  the 
military  acts  which  were  considered  restrictive  of  religious  lib- 
erty have  been  diminishing  in  number  and  in  gravity. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  deter- 
mine that  neither  the  Catholic  Church  non  any  other  religious 
corporation,  regardless  of  character,  denomination,  duration  or  i 
object,  can  own  landed  property. 

The  reason  for  this  ordinance  is  that  the  Catholic  clergy  con-  I 
stituted,  previous  to  1856,  the  strongest  economic  power  exist- 
ing in  the  country.  i h 

In  1856,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disentail  the  properties  of  s 
the  clergy,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  mortmain,  Compelling  the  t 
clergy  to  alienate  their  landed  property.  This  was  the  tendency 
of  the  laws  of  disentailment. 

i 

The  clergy  vigorously  resisted  this  law,,  believing  that  their  , 
economic  power  was  thus  considerably  reduced,  and  with  this 
motive  started  the  struggle  called  the  War  of  the  Reform  or  , 
Three  Years’ War.  ■■■■,, 

The  laws  of  1856  did  not  expropriate  the  clergy,  but  in  view  , 
of  the  latters’  completely  rebellious  attitude,  in  1859  Benito  dua-  ) 
rez  issued  in  Vera  Cruz  a law  called  “Nationalization  of  the  j 
Lands  of  the  Clergy,”  by  which  was  expropriated  all  th  landed  , 
property  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  had  resisted  and  struggled  ^ 
against  the  disentailment  of  these  lands.  j 

In  virtue  of  this  law,  the  temples  became  national  property, 
the  titles  of  ownership  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  1 
the  usufruct  of  the  same  being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  to  the  clergy’s  landed  property  and  real  estate  investments,  , 
these  were  turned  over  to  the  nation  and  awarded  to  individuals,  j. 
The  vital  point  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform  regarding  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  lies  in  the  declaration  of  civil  incapacity  of  religious  : 
corporations  to  own  lands.  This  measure,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear extreme,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  1859,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  clergy  of  their  temporal  power.  The  measure  still 
continues  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  because  if  religious  cor- 
porations were  at  this  moment  permitted  to  acquire  landed  prop-  1 
erty,  a considerable  mortmain  would  inmediate  be  created,  from  1 
which  a great  amount  of  power  would  again  be  derived  by  the  1 
Catholic  Church,  who  would  thus  recover  their  temporal  power.  1 
which  all  countries  have  admitted  should  not  be  tolerated.  ( 
Moreover,  it  can  be  said  that  the  reason  for  which  the  Catholic  1 
Church  of  Mexico  has  taken,  as  a Church,  participation  in  the  1 
political  struggle,  and  attemps  to  recover  its  influence  and  its  1 
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; temporal  .powe*  is  that  for  several  years  past  it  has  been  suc- 

cesstu lly  evading  the  law  in  so  far  as  regards  the  possession 
ot  lands.  |;, 

I MeMmicaii  law,  the  Catholic  Church  is  inca- 

pacitated from  acquiring  lands,  by  which  is  understood  not  only  C 
l,anded  property,  but  also  capital  invested  in  real  estate, 
j in  The  Mexicaq  hiw  also  prohibits  the  feoffments  which  might 
cause  the  property  to  appear  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  when 
it  leallv  belongs  do  the  Church,  or  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church. 


' eo1  lments  from  bishop  to  bishop  are  not  permitted  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  sthtes  owned  by  members  of  the  clergy  are  con- 
sidered as  their  personal  property,  to  be  freely  transmitted  to 
the  voluntary  or  legal  inheritors  of  the  owners. 

The  estates  of  a bishop  in  Mexico,  when  not  acquired  through 

i agreement  or  bequest,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  his  legal  inheri- 
t:  tors. 


b or  a long  time  past,  Mexican  bishops,  rectors  and  even  a 
number  of  laymen  have  been  owning  lands  which  apparently 
are  their  personal  property,  but  the  products  of  which  in  reality 
are  destined  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Church.  These  lands  effec- 
tually constitute  a mortmain,  because  their  owners,  before  dying, 
have  to  bequeath  them  to  the  persons  previously  designated  by 
the  Church,  whether  to  the  succeeding  bishop  or  to  any  other 
person  especially  designated  to  that  effect. 

That  is  how  the  Church  has,  against  the  law,  been  acquiring 
a large  amount  of  landed  property  having  the  appearance  of 
private  property. 

But,  in  practice,  the  lands  personally  owned  could  not  always 
be  taken  over  without  difficulties  by  the  new  trustee  designated 
1 by  the  Church,  and  experience  showed  that  from  time  to  time 
properties  were  lost  to  the  Church  which  were  claimed  by  the 
I legal  inheritors  of  the  owner  apparent. 

These  losses  emphasized  the  advisability  of  finding  other 
means  to  tie  up  the  property  to  the  Church,  without  ostensibly 
violating  the  laws  of  the  Reform.  In  some  places  stock  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  without  any  determined  mercantile 
end,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  estates  which 
■ might  be  entrusted  to  these  companies.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
panies was  made  up  of  contributions  by  the  members  of  the 
clergy  or  by  individuals;  the  shares  of  the  company,  and  there- 
fore, its  management,  being  retained  by  the  bishops.  Notable 
instances  of  this  can  be  had  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durango,  Pue- 
bla, and  several  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church,  transgressing 
the  law  which  prohibits  it  from  acquiring  landed  property,  has 
found  means  of  necessary,  just  and  legal  appearance  for  pos- 
sessing lands,  which  have  served  it  to  recover  little  by  little  its 
political  influence. 

The  confiscation  of  the  lands  illegally  possessed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Mexico  is  a necessary,  just  and  legal  confiscation, 
and  in  that  sense,  all  the  confiscations  of  lands  pertaining  to 
the  Church  are  legitimate,  for  which  reason  the  Constitutional- 
ist Government  is  in  the  right  in  continuing  the  same  policy, 
not  only  confiscating  the  properties  which  are  openly  in  the 
ownership  of  the  clergy,  but  also  investigating  those  properties 
which  apparently  belong  to  individuals,  but  which,  through  the 
history  of  their  former  owners  and  through  the  form  of  their 
administration,  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  properties  of  the 


Church. 

As  regards  the  temples,  since  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the 
Reform,  the  ownership  has  been  retained  to  the  State,  their  use 
being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  tact,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  for  many  years  used  the  temples  without  restriction 
of  any  kind  and  without  paying  rents,  pensions  or  contributions 
of  any  sort. 

The  limiting  of  the  number  of  temples  which  are  needed  in 
each  place  for  religious  services  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  but  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico 
exercise  absolute  control  in  religious  matters,  without  interven- 
tion of  any  kind  by  the  community,  that  is,  by  the  parishioners, 
in  the  administration  of  the  estates  or  in  the  management  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  parishes,  or  still  less  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  religious  services,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  determining  the  number  of  temples  required  by  a certain 


parish  or  a certain  city. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  State  alone  that  the  Church  can 
come  to  an  understanding  regarding  the  number  of  temples  to 
qe  reserved  for  the  service,  and  the  Government,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  nation’s  property,  has  the  unquestionable  right  to 
dispose  of  the  temples,  when  required  for  uses  which,  in  its  esti- 
mation, are  of  higher  importance  than  the  religious  service,  and 
above  all,  when,  because  of  the  abundance  of  temples  in  a single 
rity.  the  number  of  those  available  for  religious  services  is  con- 
sidered excessive. 

Vp  to  the  present  time,  the  Government  has  not  made  use 

of  this  right.  , , . _ - , 

Immediatelv  after  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  and 

nrincipallv  since  1867,  the  Juarez  Government  took  over  some 
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of  the  many  temples  in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
them  to  public  uses,  so  that  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  libraries,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
many  other  charitable  institutions  occupy  buildings  which  origin- 
ally were  temples.  Since  1876,  the  Catholic  Church  lias  enjoyed 
unmolested  the  possession  of  a great  number  of.temples,  and  the 
Government  up  to  the  present  had  not  tried  to  make  use  of  its 
right  to  consolidate  the  property  of  some  of  them,  nor  had  there 
been  any  ocasion  to  discuss  the  number  of  temples  necessary 
for  religious  services. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  cities  of  Mexico 
the  number  of  temples  open  to  public  service  is  considerably  ex- 
cessive, in  proportion  to  the  religious  needs.  A population  of 
10,000  inhabitants  has  enough  with  one  or  two  temples  open 
for  worship;  however,  there  are  towns,  such  as  the  City  of  Cho- 
lula,  in  which  the  number  of  churches  is  so  great  in  proportion 
to  the  population  that  a source  of  real  curiosity  is  found  by  tour- 
ists in  the  vast  number  of  temples,  all  of  which  are  open  for 
service,  all  affording  occupation  to  priests,  and,  therefore,  sig- 
nifying a strong  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  faithful. 

Puebla  is  a city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  curious  to 
lote  that,  until  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Constitutionalist 
Army,  it  had  nearly  200  temples  open  to  the  public. 

Merida  is  a city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  it  has  enough  with 
xvelve  temples,  that  is,  one  for  each  5,000  souls. 

The  city  of  Arera  Cruz  has  a normal  population  of  50,000  in- 
labitants,  and  three  churches  have  always  sufficed  for  religious 
services. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  temples  destined  for 
mblic  service  in  each  place  has  been  unlimited.  The  Govern- 
nent  notwithstanding  its  unquestionable  right  to  dispose  of 
he  buildings  and  to  determine  which  are  those  that  should  be 
eserved  for  religious  services  and  which  can  be  destined  for 
)ther  purposes,  had  not  limited  the  number  of  temples  which 
lie  Catholic  Church  controlled. 

Lately,  however,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  clergy  against 
he  Constitutionalist  devolution  brought  about  the  closing  of 


‘ertain  temples  to  religious  services  by  a number  of  military 
hiefs  and  State  Governors,  on  their  capturing  towns. 

This  could  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or  as  a sort  of 
■eprisal  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  in  reality,  and  even 
supposing  that  such  were  the  case,  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
emples,  which  never  reached  the  extent  of  the  total  closing  up 
>f  all  the  churches  in  a town,  does  not  constitute  an  illegal  act 
tnd  is  not  censurable  except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  occasion 
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on  which  it  occurred,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elicited  bj 
the  attitude 


In  substance: 


'the1  clergy  themselves. 

:•'!.!<  I 


as  regards 


goods  and  chattels,  tli^  Catfiolh 


Church  has  thill  capacity  to  acquire  and  handle  property.  , 
in  so  far  as  landed  property  is  concerned,  the  Mexican  Consti 
tution  forbids  the  Catholic  Church  to  own  real  estate  or  capita 
invested  in  the  same,  and  the  only  right  granted  the  Church  ,b) 
the  laws  is  to  maintain  the  temples  immediately  or  directly  des 
tined  to  religious  service.  :,i 

Concerning  the  temples  open  for  worship,  which  are  the  prop 
erty  of  the  State,  their  number  is  considerably  greater  thai 
is  required  to  till  the  demand,  and  the  Government  is  not  ,occg| 
sioning  a damage,  but  simply  exercising  a right,  when  it  con  , 
solidates  the  property  of  those  temples  which  it  is  not  essentia ' 
should  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Church. 

CONVENTS. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  established  the  abolition  of  all  con 
vents  and  of  all  religious  essoeiations  of  monastic  life.  Th 
monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico,  not  only  those  of  a mere! 
contemplative  nature,  but  also  those  of  an  educational  and  chai 
itable  nature,  were  abolished  in  virtue  of  these  laws. 

In  1874  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  charity  insti 


RI 


tution  known  as  “Sisters  of  Charity,”  and  the  other  regula 


orders,  especially  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  then  expelled. 

The  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Mexico  was  a meas 
sure  clearly  taken  in  defence  of  human  liberty,  which  was  foun 
to  be  threatened  by  them. 

This  was  especially  so  in  regard  to  women,  whose  educatio 
was  still  very  deficient,  so  that  they  were  not  in  a condition  t 
defend  their  liberty  when  the  tremendous  moral  pressure  c 
parents  and  relatives  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  orde 
to  force  them  to  enter  a convent. 

The  Mexican  woman,  particularly  the  one  who  possessed  riche 
in  her  own  right,  was  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seein 
her  liberty  restricted  by  her  entrance  into  a convent,  where  i 
became  impossible  to  prove  that  her  permanence  there  was  nc 
absolutely  voluntary. 

The  Mexican  woman  has  not,  like  the  American  woman,  a 
education  which  enables  her  personally  to  look  after  her  ow 
liberty,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  exper 
ence  taught  that  the  existence  of  convents  was  a constant  thm 
to  feminine  liberty. 

Even  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  laws,  rich  lieiressc 
have  always  been  the  object  of  suggestions  inducing  them  t 
take  the  religious  vow  in  a foreign  country. 
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The  laws  of  the  Reform  completely  abolish  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  within  the  principle  established  by  them,  all  religions 
■congregations  of  a monastic  character  must  be  dismenbered. 

At  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  however,  a policy  of  toleration 
was  initiated  in  favor  of  religious  orders,  first  in  regard  to  char- 
> dy  institutions,  later  in  regard  to  educational  orders,  finally  wind- 
ing up  by  assuming  the  same  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  con- 
templative orders,  which,  although  illegal  in  their  existence, 
were  not  effectually  proceeded  against  by  the  judicial  author- 
ities. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy  after  1870;  those  which 
have  been  prevalent  for  a long  time  in  Spain,  since  the  consider- 
able excess  of  monastic  orders  made  necessary  the  positive  de- 
portation of  persons  bound  by  monastic  vows;  and  the  condi- 
; tions  recently  created  in  France  for  monastic  orders,  especially 

(for  those  of  an  educational  character,  since  1906: — all  this  has 
led  a great  number  of  foreign  nuns  and  monks  to  take  refuge  in 
Mexico  and  settle  there  with  the  character  of  monastic  orders. 

The  existence  of  these  orders  was  tolerated  in  the  time  of 
General  Diaz.  Many  of  them  constituted  an  open  violation  of 
the  law;  others,  chiefly  the  French  educational  orders,  tried  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  laws  of  public  instruction  and  ac- 
quired greater  freedom  of  action  in  their  work. 

On  the  fall  of  General  Huerta  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Government  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Re- 
public, several  monastic  orders  were  abolished,  and  as  the  mem- 
bers of  these  were  mostly  foreigners,  the  majority  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  nuns  were  made  victims  of  such  offences 
as  have  been  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army.  The  only  occurrence  has  been  the  dispersion  of  several 
religious  groups,  whose  members  have  withdrawn  to  foreign 
countries. 

RESUME. 

The  religious  question  in  Mexico  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding 
the  Catholic  Church  are  not  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
isolated  acts  which,  as  a consequence  of  the  war,  and  above  all, 
of  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  our  political  contentions,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  on  several  occasions  had  to  undergo. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  are  to- 
tally different  from  the  conditions  of  the  same  Church  in  the 
United  States. 
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3.  The  laws  of  the  Reform  establish  a determined  condition 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  which  is  totally  different 
from  the  condition  which  it  has  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  said  laws  of  the  Reform  correspond  to  a situation 
which  is  peculiar  to  Latin  America,  and  the  laws  in  question  are 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  deprive  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  temporal  power  which  it  had  before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
form. 

5.  These  laws  must  subsist  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
social  conditions  which  made  them  requisite  are  still  prevalent. 

b.  During  recent  years  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  was 
entirely  lawless,  transgressing  the  regulations  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform. 

7.  The  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  the 
possession  of  landed  property  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
existence  of  convents,  are  acts  wholly  illegal  and  violative  of  the 
Constitution. 

Briefly,  whatever  abuses  or  excesses  which,  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  may  have 
been  committed,  are  far  having  the  importance  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a consequence  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  same  Catholic  Church  placed  itself 
on  taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  has  tried  and  continues 
trying  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  possible  reprisals  against  the 
Church.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  intends,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  enforces 
all  the  measures  which  tend  to  deprive  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  temporal  power  which  it  is  attempting  to  recover;  and  it 
declares,  if  necessary,  the  incapacity  of  the  religious  corpora-  , 
lions  to  organize  political  groups;  and  that  it  proceeds  to  con-  i 
h scale  those  properties  which  are  illegally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  or  of  which,  even  when  owned  by  individuals,  the  usu- 
fruct can  be  proved  to  be  reserved  to  the  Church. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  finally  proposes  to  make 
effective  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico, 
and,  above  all,  of  those  of  a merely  contemplative  character. 

To  sum  up,  the  Constitutionalist  Government  proposes  to  give 
full  guarantees  in  religious  matters  to  the  exercise  of  any  cult, 
but  strictly  enforces  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform 
and  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 


- Id 
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APPENDIX 


LAW  OF  THE  12  th  OF  JULY  1859. 


MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS 
AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Most  Excellent  Sir: — His  Excellency  the  constitutional  Pre- 
sident ad  interim  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  following  de- 
cree to  be  published: 

THE  CITIZEN  BENITO  JUAREZ,  Constitutional  President 
ad  interim  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
know  ye: 

That  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  and 

CONSIDERING 

That  the  present  war,  promoted  and  sustained  by  the  clergy, 
lias  for  its  chief  aim  the  deliverance  of  the  said  clergy  from  its 
dependence  to  the  civil  authorities; 

That  when  these  authorities  have  offered  to  better  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  has  refused- even  that  which  would  be 
to  its  benefit,  in  order  to  disavow  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
people; 

That  when  the  sovereign  people,  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the 
clergy  itself  on  the  subject  of  parochial  imposts,  attempted 
thereby  to  remove  from  the  clergy  the  hatred  it  was  attracting 
by  its  manner  of  collecting  these  imposts,  the  clergy  chose  to 
seem  to  desire  to  perish  rather  than  to  subject  itself  to  any  law; 

That  inasmuch  as  the  determination  shown  in  these  matters  by 
the  Archbishop  proves  that  the  clergy  can  support  itself  in 
Mexico,  as  in  other  countries,  without  civil  law  regulations  of 
the  collection  of  imposts  from  the  faithful; 

That  if  at  other  times  there  might  have  been  some  one  to 
doubt  that  the  clergy  has  been  one  of  the  constant  hindrances  to 
the  establishment  of  public  peace,  at  present  all  acknowledge 
that  it  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  people; 

That  the  clergy,  having  diminished  by  waste  the  large  funds 
intrusted  to  it  for  holy  purposes  by  the  faithful,  now  inverts 
what  remains  of  those  funds  in  the  general  destruction,  support- 
ing and  making  bloodier  every  day  the  fratricidal  struggle  begun 
by  the  same  clergy  in  its  disavowal  of  the  legitimate  authority, 
denying  the  Republic  the  right  to  constitute  a government  to  the 
peoples ’s  convenience; 
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That,  since  up  to  the  present  all  efforts  to  end  a war  that  is 
ruining  the  Republic  have  failed,  to  leave  any  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  sworn  enemy  the  resources  which  it  has  misused  so 
grievously  would  be  to  become  its  accomplice,  and 

That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  to  put  in  execution  all  measures 
that  may  save  the  situation  and  save  society; 

1 have  thought  it  wise  to  decree  the  following: 

Article  1. — All  the  property  that  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  lias  been  ri^a ringing  under  various  titles,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  landed  property  or  in  whatever  name  or  form  it  may 
have  been  held,  comes  under  the  dominion  of  the  nation. 

Art.  2. — A special  law  will  determine  the  manner  and  form  of 
entry,  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  of  the  wealth  above 
mentioned. 

Art.  3. — There  shall  be  perfect  independence  between  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  and  the  affairs  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  gov- 
ernment will  limit  itself  to  protect  with  its  authority  the  public 
worship  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  well  as  of  any  other  religion. 

Art.  4.- — The  ministers  of  the  faith  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  and  other  religious  functions,  will  be  permitted 
to  accept  the  gifts  and  oblations  offered  in  return1  for  services 
rendered.  Neither  gifts  nor  indemnizations  can  be  rendered  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate. 

Art.  5. — The  existent  religious  orders,  regardless  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  they  may  belong  and  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  may  have  been  created,  as  well  as  archconfratern- 
ities, confraternities  and  brotherhoods  united  to  the  religious 
communities  and  the  cathedrals  or  parishes  or  whatever  other 
churches,  are  suppressed  throughout  the  Republic. 

Art.  6. — The  foundation  and  construction  of  new  convents  or 
religious  orders  of  archconfraternities,  confraternities  and 
brotherhoods  of  whatever  form  or  apellation,  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited. In  the  same  manner  the  wearing  of  the  dresses  of  the 
suppressed  orders  is  forbidden. 

Art.  7. — As  this  law  reduces  the  regular  clergy  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders  to  the  secular  clergy,  they  will  be  subject,  as  the 
latter,  to  the  ordinary  ecclesiastics,  in  religious  matters. 

Art.  8. — To  each  one  of  the  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders,  who  will  not  disobey  the  law,  the  government  will 
give  500  pesos  once  only.  To  the  regular  ecclesiastics  who, 
because  of  sickness  or  old  age,  are  incapacitated  in  their  duties, 
in  addition  to  the  500  pesos  there  shall  be  given  3,000  pesos  in- 
vested in  property  so  that  they  may  support  themselves  com- 
petently. Of  both  sums  they  may  dispose  freely  as  of  their  own 
property 

Art.  9. — The  members  of  the  suppressed  orders  will  be  em- 
powered to  take  to  their  homes  furniture  and  other  appertain- 
ances  which  they  had  in  the  convent  for  their  personal  use. 

Art.  10. — The  images,  embroideries,  robes  and  sacred  vessels 
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-of  jtlie  suppressed  regular  churches  shall  be  delivered  ove,r  to 
tire  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  formal  inventory. 

Art.  11. — The  governor  of  the  District  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  at  the  demand  of  the  M.  E.  Archbishop  and  the  E. 
-Bishops  of  the  dioceses,  shall  designate  those  temples  of  the  sup- 
pressed regulars  that  are  to  be  used  for  religious  services,  ex- 
plaining first  and  Scrupulously  their  necessity  and  utility. 

Art.  12. — The  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  antiques  and 
other  objects  belonging  to  the  suppressed  religious  communities 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  museums,  public  schools,  libraries 
and  other  public  establishments. 

Art.  13. — The  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  suppressed  orders 
who  after  fifteen  days  from  the  publication  of  this  law  in  each 
place  continue  to  wear  in  public  the  ecclesiastical  robe,  or  to  live 
in  communities,  will  not  receive  their  share  as  mentioned  in 
article  8,  and  after  the  fifteen  days  have  elapsed,  should  they 
continue  to  live  in  communities,  they  will  be  immediately  expell- 
ed from  the  Eepublic. 

Art.  14. — The  convents  of  the  nuns  which  are  at  present  in 
existence  shall  remain,  observing  the  private  regulation 
of  their  cloister.  The  convents  of  these  nuns  which  were  subject 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  suppressed  regulars,, 
remain  under  that  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese. 

Art.  15. — Every  nun  that  may  leave  her  convent  shall  receive, 
on  leaving,  the  sum  given  as  dowry  on  her  entrance  to  the  con- 
vent, whether  this  was  given  as  paraphernalia,  or  obtained  as 
a private  donation,  or  acquired  from  some  pious  foundation. 
Each  sister  of  mercy  who  had  brought  nothing  to  her  convent 
shall  receive  a sum  of  5U0  pesos  on  the  act  of  leaving  the  convent. 
Of  the  dowry  as  well  as  the  pension  they  shall  dispose  freely  as 
of  their  own  property. 

Art.  16. — The  political  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  place 
shall  offer  all  manner  of  help  to  the  outgoing  nuns,  so  as  to 
make  effective  the  payment  of  the  dowry  or  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  above  article. 

Art.  17. — Each  nun  shall  keep  the  capital  which  in  the  shape 
of  dowry  may  have  gone  to  the  convent.  This  capital  will  be 
secured  to  her  in  landed  property  or  real  estate  by  means  of 
official  documents  which  will  be  issued  to  her  individually. 

Art.  18. — To  each  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns  there  will  be 
left  a sufficient  capital  so  that  with  its  proceeds  they  may  attend 
to  the  repair  of  the  factories  and  expenses  of  the  feasts  of  their 
patron  saints  and  of  Christmas,  Holy  Week,  Corpus  Christi, 
Besurrection  and  All  Saints  and  to  other  expenses. 

The  superiors  and  chaplains  of  the  respective  convents  shall 
give  the  estimates  for  these  expenses,  which  shall  be  presented 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of  this  law  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  District  and  to  the  governors  of  the  respective 
States  for  their  revision  and  approval. 
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Art.  19. — All  the  wealth  remaining  in  the  convents  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  nation  in  accordance 
with  article  1 of  this  law. 

Art.  20. — The  nuns  which  shall  remain  cloistered  can  dispose 
-of  their  respective  dowries,  bequeathing  them  freely  according  to 
law.  In  case  they  do  not  leave  a will  or  have  no  kin  who  can 
receive  that  inheritance,  then  the  dowry  will  be  turned  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Art.  21. — All  the  convents  for  nuns  will  be  closed  forever  to 
the  novitiate.  The  present  novices  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
their  vows  and  on  leaving  the  novitiate  they  will  receive  what 
they  have  brought  to  the  convent. 

Art.  22. — All  transfers  of  wealth  mentioned  in  this  law,  be  they 
by  some  individual  of  the  clergy  or  whatever  persons  who  should 
not  have  received  authorization  from  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, are  null  and  void.  The  buyer,  be  he  a native  or  a for- 
eigner, is  obliged  to  return  whatever  was  brought,  or  its  value, 
and  furthermore  shall  be  lined  five  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
notary  who  authorized  the  contract  shall  be  deposed  and  for- 
ever debarred  from  public  service,  and  the  witnesses  will  suf- 
fer the  penalty  of  from  one  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Art.  23. — All  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  shall  oppose  or 
in  whatsoever  manner  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  will  be, 
according  as  the  government  qualifies  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
expelled  from  the  Republic  or  turned  over  to  the  judicial  au- 
thorities. In  this  case  they  will  be  judged  and  punished  as  con- 
spirators. There  will  be  no  appeal  of  pardon  from  the  sentence 
which  will  be  pronounced  against  these  culprits  by  the  com- 
petent court. 

Art.  24. — All  the  penalties  which  this  law  imposes  will  be  made 
effective  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  nation  or  by  the 
political  ones  of  the  State,  these  communicating  immediately 
with  the  general  government. 

Art.  25. — The  governor  of  the  District,  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  in  their  turn,  shall  consult  with  the  government  the 
means  which  they  will  lind  convenient  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
law.  Therefore  I order  it  printed,  published  and  circulated. 
Given  in  the  government  palace  in  Veracruz,  12th.  of  July,  1859. 
BENITO  JUAREZ.  Melchor  Ocampo.  President  of  the  Cabinet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of 
War  and  of  Navy.  Lie.  Manuel  Ruiz.  Minister  of  Justice, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction. — Miguel  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  in  charge  of  “Fomento” 
(Public  advancement) . 

1 communicate  this  to  Your  Exc.  for  your  information  and  ful- 
filment. Palace  of  the  general  government  in  Veracruz,  12tk.  of 
July,  1859. 

Ruiz.  Most  excllt.  governor  of  the  State  of 
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LA  W 

of  the  25th.  of  September  1873  on  additions  and  reforms 
to  the  Constitution. 


Department  of  the  Interior.- — First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  has  forwarded, to  this 
Department  the  following  decree: 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  in  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  conceded  by  article  127  of  the  political  Constitu- 
tion promulgated  the  12th.  of  February  1857,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Republic,  declares  the  following  articles  to  be  additions  and 
reforms  to  the  same  Constitution: 

Article.  1. — The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from 
each  other.  Congress  cannot  dictate  laws  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting any  religion. 

Art.  2. — Matrimony  is  a civil  contract.  This  and  other  acts  on 
the  civil  state  of  persons  are  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
civil  functionaries  and  authorities,  in  the  terms  provided  by  the 
laws,  which  will  have  the  force  and  validity  attributed  to  them. 

Art.  3. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  except  only  as  established  by 
article  27  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  4. — The  simple  promise  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  fulfill  the 
contracted  obligations  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  with 
its  effects  and  penalties. 

Art.  5. — No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  his  personal  services 
without  a fair  retribution  or  without  his  full  consent.  The  State 
cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or  agreement,  by 
virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or  irretrievably  sacrifice 
his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or  of 
religious  vows.  The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize 
monastic  orders,  nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever 
their  denominations,  or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be 
formed.  It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to 
his  proscription  or  to  his  exile. 


TRANSITORY. 

: ' . ' m , - 

The  anterior  additions  and  ref  owns -of  the  Constitution  shall 

be  published  at  once  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  whole 
Republic.  Palace  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  September  25th. 
1873.  Wherefore  I order  that  it  be  printed,  published,  circulated 
and  obeyed.  Given  at  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico  on  the 
24tln  of  September  1873.  SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
To  the  citizen  Lie.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  I forward  it  to  you  for  your  cognizance 
and  for  its  consequent  effects.  Independence  and  Liberty,  Me- 
xico, September  25th.,  1873.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  Acting 
Secretary. 

Citizen  governor  of  the  State  of 


LA  WS  OF  REFORM 

LAW  OF  DECEMBER  14TH,  1874. 


Department  of  the  Interior— First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  to  publish 


the  following  decree:  . . , _ . , . - 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President  ot 

the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 

“That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 
“The  Congress  of  the  Union  decrees: 


FIRST  SECTION. 

“Art.  1.— The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from  each 

other.  No  one  will  be  empowered  to  dictate  laws  establishing  01 
prohibiting  any  religion;  but  the  State  exercises  authority  over 
them,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 

respect  of  the  institutions  of  the  State.  . 

“Art,  2.— The  State  guarantees  the  exercise  of  all  cults  in  the 

Republic.  It  will  only  prosecute  and  punish  practices  and  acts 
authorized  by  some  cult,  which  may  lie  in  violation  of  our  penal 

laws.  . . . . 

“Art  3.— No  authority  or  corporation,  or  organized  body,  may 

take  part  officially  in  the  acts  of  any  cult;  nor  under  the  pretext 
of  religious  solemnities  will  they  be  permitted  to  make  any  de- 
monstrations or  celebrations.  Therefore  no  holidays  are  author- 
ized except  those  which  have  as  their  object  the  solemnization 
of  purely  civil  events.  The  Sundays  are  designated  as  days  of 
rest  for  the  offices  and  public  establishments. 

“Art,  4. — Religious  instruction  and  the  official  practices  of 
any  cult  whatever,  are  forbidden  in  all  the  establisments  of  the 
Federation,  of  the  States  and  of  the  municipalities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morality  will  be  taught  in  those  establisments  where  it 
may  be  relevant  to  do  so,  without  reference  to  any  cult.  The 
infraction  of  this  article  will  be  punished  by  a government  fine 
of  25  to  200  pesos,  besides  the  dismissal  of  the  guilty  parties  in 
case  of  repetition  of  the  offense.  Persons  living  in  a public 
establishment  may,  if  they  so  desire,  meet  in  the  temple  of  their 


faith  and  receive  in  the  same  establishment,  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  religion  they  profess.  The 
corresponding  regulations  will  lix  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
this  authorization  without  impairing  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment and  without  infraction  of  article  3. 

“Art.  5. — No  religious  act  can  take  place  in  public,  but  only 
within  a temple,  under  penalty  of  stopping  the  act  and 
punishing  its  authors  by  a government  fine  of  10  to  200  pesos  or 
imprisonment  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Should  the  act  have  taken 
a solemn  character  by  the  number  of  persons  attending  it, 
or  for  any  other  circumstances,  the  authors  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  persons  who  will  not  obey  the  intimation  of  the  authorities 
to  desist  from  it,  will  be  imprisoned  and  turned  over  to  the 
judicial  authorities,  incurring  a sentence  from  two  to  six  months 
imprisonment. 

“No  religious  minister,  or  individual  of  either  sex,  member  of 
a cult,  is  permitted  to  wear  distinctive  or  characteristic  robes  of 
his  cult  outside  of  the  temples,  under  penalty  of  10  to  100  pesos. 

‘ ‘ Art.  0. — The  ringing  of  bells  will  be  limited  strictly  as  a call 
to  the  performance  of  religious  acts.  The  police  shall  regulate 
the  ringing  of  bells  so  that  it  may  not  cause  any  inconvenience 
to  the  public. 

“Art.  7. — For  a temple  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  such,  in 
accordance  with  article  969  and  with  the  other  articles  on  this 
matter  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  articles  are  here- 
by declared  in  force  throughout  the  Republic,  the  existence  and 
installation  of  the  temple  must  be  communicated  to  the  political 
authorities  of  the  locality,  where  it  shall  be  entered  in  a registry 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  from  where  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  government  of  the  State,  which  in  its  turn  shall  advise  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  soon  as  a temple  is  known  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  those  exclusively  of  its  cult,  it  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  registry  of  temples  for  the  effects  of  this 
article. 

“Art.  8. — The  legacies  and  institutions  of  successions  which 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  ministers  of  any  cult  or  of  persons  who 
dwell  with  the  aforesaid  ministers,  if'  these  should  have  given 
any  manner  of  spiritual  help  to  the  testator  during  the  sickness 
from  which  he  died,  or  have  been  his  confessors,  are  null  and 
void. 

“Art.  9. — Equally  null  and  void  are  the  institutions  of  succes- 
sion or  legacies,  which,  even  though  they  may  have  been  made 
ostensibly  in  favor  of  those  legally  qualified,  are  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  law  and  infringe  fraction  111  of  art.  15. 

“Art.  10. — The  ministers  of  the  cults  may  not  enjoy,  by  reason 
of  their  character,  any  privileges  which  shall  distinguish  them, 
by  law,  from  other  citizens,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  more 
interdictions  than  those  which  this  law  and  the  Constitution 
outline. 
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“Art.  11. — The  speeches  of  religious  ministers  which  may 
be  spoken  advising  disobedience  to  the  laws  or  provoking  some 
misdemeanor  or  some  felony  make  unlawful  the  assembly 
wherein  such  words  are  spoken,  and  therefore  such  assembly 
loses  the  guarantees  granted  in  art.  9 of  the  Constitution.  The  au- 
thor of  the  address  or  speech  will  be  subject  in  this  case  to  the 
rules  of  the  third  book,  section  six,  chapter  eight  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  is  declared  in  force  on  this  point  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  misdemeanors  committed  by  instigation  or 
suggestion  of  a minister  of  any  cult,  as  referred  to  in  this  article, 
place  such  minister  in  the  category  of  principal  author  of  the 
deed. 

“Art.  12. — All  meetings  which  may  take  place  in  temples  shall 
be  public,  subject  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  am!  the  au- 
thorities may  exercise  the  function  of  their  office  when  the  case 
demands  it. 

“Art.  to. — Religious  institutions  are  free  to  organize  hi- 
erarchically as  they  please;  but  such  organizations  have  no  legal 
status  before  the  State  except  to  invest  the  superiors  of  the 
organizations  in  each  locality  with  the  representative  character 
referred  to  in  article  15.  No  minister  of  any  cult  may  therefore 
present  himself  oficially  as  such  to  the  authorities.  He  may 
present  himself  only  in  the  form  and  with  the  requisites  with 
which  every  citizen  may  exercise  the  right  of  petition. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

“Art.  14. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate,  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  excepting  the  temples  to  be  used 
immediately  and  directly  in  the  public  service  of  the  cult  and  the 
annex  property  which  may  be  strictly  necessary  for  such  service. 

“Art.  15. — The  religious  associations,  represented  in  each 
locality  by  their  superiors,  have  the  following  rights: 

I.  — The  right  of  petition 

II.  — The  ownership  of  the  temples  acquired  in  conformity  with 
article  14.  The  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  buildings  are 
located  shall  determine  on  whom  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
temples  shall  fall  should  the  property  be  abandoned  or  the 
association  dissolved. 

III.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  or  gifts,  which  may  never  be 
made  in  real  estate,  titles,  bonds  or  promises  of  future  payment, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  bequests,  testamentary  donations, 
legacies  or  any  other  kind  of  obligation  of  this  sort,  all  which 
are  hereby  declared  void 

IV.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  in  the  interior  of  the  temples 
by  means  of  collectors  appointed  for  such  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  outside  the  temples  it  is  forbidden  to  appoint 
such  alms  collectors,  the  appointed  ones  being  included  in  article 
415  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  de- 
clared in  full  force  throughout  the  Republic. 


V. — The  right  assigned  in  the  next  article. 

“Besides  the  abovesaid  rights,  the  law  deep  not  grant  any 
others  to  religious  societies  as  corporations. 

“Art.  16. — The  temples  which  according  to  the  law  of  July 
the  12th,  1859,  were  nationalized  and  which  have  been  left  to 
the  Catholic  cult,  as  well  as  others  which  later  may  have  been 
ceded  to  any  other  religions  institutions,  shall  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  nation,  but  its  exclusive  use,  conservation  and  im- 
provement, will  belong  to  the  religious  institutions  to  whom  they 
may  have  been  ceded,  as  long  as  the  consolidation  of  the  property 
shall  not  have  been  decreed 

“Art.  17— The  buildings  spoken  of  in  the  two  former  articles 
shall  be  exempt  of  payment  of  contributions,  except  in  case  that 
they  should  be  constructed  or  acquired  nominally  or  outright  by 
one  or  more  individuals  without  transmitting  them  to  a religious 
society.  The  property  in  such  case  shall  be  governed  according 
to  the  common  laws. 

“Art.  18. — The  buildings  which  do  not  belong  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  which  according  to  this  section  and  the  following 
one  should  be  regained  by  the  nation,  shall  be  transferred 
according  to  the  laws  in  force  that  control  this  mattei . 

THIRD  SECTION. 

“Art.  19. The  State  does  not  recognize  any  monastic  orders 

nor  can  it  permit  their  foundation,  no  matter  what  their  de- 
nomination may  be  nor  the  object  for  which  they  would  be  creat- 
ed. The  secret  orders  which  may  have  been  established  shall  be 
considered  as  illegal  and  the  authorities  can  disolve  them, 
should  their  members  live  together;  in  any  case,  their  chiefs, 
superiors  and  directors,  will  be  judged  as  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  individual  guarantees,  in  conformity  with  art.  963  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  declared  in  force 

throughout  the  Republic.  . 

“Art.  20. The  religious  societies  whose  members  live  under 

certain  rules  peculiar  to  themselves,  under  temporary  oi  per- 
petual promises  or  vows,  and  under  the  control  of  one  or  piore 
superiors,  are  regarded  as  monastic  orders,  subject  to  the 
previous  article,  even  though  each  member  of  the  society  should 
have  a dwelling  apart  from  the  others.  Consequently,  the  first 
and  relevant  declarations  in  the  circular  of  the  Ministry  ol  the 
Interior  issued  on  the  28th.  of  May,  1861,  are  hereby  declared 
null. 

FOURTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  21. — The  simple  promises  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  fulfill 
one’s  obligations,  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  in  its  effects 
and  penalties;  but  either  promise  is  a legal  requisite  only  when 
it  is  necessary  to  testify  in  a court,  in  which  case  the  first 
promise  shall  be  offered;  and  the  second  shall  be  offeied  on 
taking  possesion  of  an  official  position.  The  latter  w ill  be  made  in 
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a formal  oath,  without  any  reserve,  to  obey  and  preserve  the 
political  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  with  its 
additions  and  reforms,  and  its  laws.  This  oath  shall  be  taken  by 
all  those  who  take  charge  of  a public  office  of  the  Federation,  of 
the  States  or  of  the  Municipalities.  In  all  other  cases  in  which, 
according  to  the  laws,  the  religious  oath  had  some  civil  con- 
sequences, it  has  these  no  longer,  even  though  it  should  lie  taken. 

FIFTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  22. — Marriage  is  a civil  contract,  and  that  as  well  as 
other  acts  which  fix  the  civil  state  of  individuals,  belong  to  the 
realm  of  the  functionaries  of  the  civil  order  according  to  the  laws 
and  shall  have  the  force  and  validity  which  the  laws  may  give 
them. 

“Art.  23. — The  right  to  legislate  on  the  civil  state  of 
the  individuals,  and  to  rule  the  manner  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing acts  shall  be  performed  and  recorded,  belongs  to  the  States, 
but  their  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

I.  — The  offices  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  be  as  numerous  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  accomodate  all  persons  who  may  have  need 
of  it,  and  must  always  be  in  charge  of  employees  of  tried  ability 
and  honorability. 

II.  — The  register  of  the  acts  of  the  civil  state  shall  be  entered 
with  accuracy,  in  separate  entries,  in  books  which  will  be  under 
the  inspection  of  the  political  authorities.  The  inscription  shall 
be  done  with  all  necessary  formalities  which  will  guarantee  au- 
thenticity and  the  veracity  of  its  records.  They  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  have  erasures,  or  corrections,  or  additions  between  lines, 
and  the  remark  ^rejected)  shall  be  placed  after  every  mistaken 
record  before  signing  it,  and  the  new  correct  inscription  shall  be 
recorded  immediately  following  the  erroneous  one. 

III.  — These  services  incumbent  on  the  civil  state  of  persons 
shall  be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  a table  of  rates  may  be  establish- 
ed to  exact  payment  only  for  those  acts  that  could  be  performed 
in  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Register,  but  which  take  place,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  witnesses,  in  the  homes  of  those  interest- 
ed, at  their  request,  and  for  the  burial  in  privileged  plots  of  the 
public  cemeteries. 

IV.  — The  officers  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  keep  a duplicate 
of  their  books  in  which  there  shall  be  no  interruptions  between 
the  records.  Every  six  months  this  duplicate,  legalized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  entry,  together  with  a statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  it  contains,  every  page  signed  on  the  margin,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  government  of  the  State.  Like- 
wise and  furthermore,  they  shall  remit  a notice  of  the  acts 
registered  in  a month 

A'. — All  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  have  a public  char- 
acter, and  nobody  shall  be  denied  the  inspection  of  the  records. 


VI.  — The  records  of  the  Register  will  be  the  only  proof  of  the 
civil  state  of  individuals,  and  will  be  considered  legal  in  the 
courts  unless  they  can  be  proved  to  be  forgeries. 

VII. - — Civil  marriage  may  be  celebrated  by  one  man  with  only 
one  woman.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  crimes  punishable  by 
law. 

VIII.  — The  will  of  the  contracting  parties,  freely  expressed  in 
the  form  that  the  law  shall  establish,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
civil  marriage;  consequently,  the  law  shall  protect  the  utterance 
of  such  will  and  shall  prevent  any  compulsion  against  it. 

IX.  — Civil  marriage  may  be  dissolved  only  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  consorts;  but  the  law  may  permit  temporary  separa- 
tion for  serious  reasons  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  leg- 
islature, this  separation  allowing  neither  consort  to  unite  in  wed- 
lock with  any  one  else. 

X.  — Marriage  may  not  be  contracted  by  persons  who,  for  phys- 
ical unfitness,  cannot  fulfill  the  object  of  that  state;  or  by  those 
who,  because  of  moral  incapacity,  are  unable  to  express  their 
consent  to  it.  Marriages  performed  in  these  cases  shall  be  annul- 
led by  petition  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XI.  — Kinship,  whether  natural  or  legal,  between  descendants 
and  ancestors  in  direct  line,  or  brothers,  or  step-brothers,  shall 
also  prohibit  their  intermarriage  and,  when  contracted  in  such 
cases,  shall  nullify  it. 

XII.  — All  cases  brought  by  married  couples  before  the  civil 
authorities  as  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriage,  or  of 
divorce,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  civil  state,  shall  be 
carried  on  as  the  law  may  determine;  and  any  resolutions  that 
may  be  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  any  cult  on  these  questions, 
shall  have  no  legal  effect. 

XIII.  — The  law  shall  not  impose  or  prescribe  religious  rites, 
in  respect  to  marriage.  The  married  couples  are  free  to  receive 
or  not  the  blessings  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  which 
shall  have  no  legal  effect 

XIV.  — All  cemeteries  and  places  of  burial  will  be  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  civil  authorities  even  should  they  be 
private  enterprises.  No  establishment  of  the  kind  may  be  found 
without  license  from  the  authorities.  Burials  or  exhumations 
may  not  be  carried  on  without  permission  or  written  orders  of 
the  authorities. 

• “Art.  24. — The  civil  state  of  a person  registered  in  one  State 
or  District,  shall  be  recognized  in  all  the  others  of  the  Republic. 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

“Art.  25. — No  one  may  he  compelled  to  lend  his  personal 
services  without  his  full  consent  or  without  fair  retribution.  The 
lack  of  consent,  even  when  there  should  be  retribution,  con- 
stitutes an  attack  against  personal  liberty;  and  the  same  holds 
true  should  retribution  be  lacking  when  services  have  been  lent, 
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with  tacit  or  expressed  consent,  on  condition  of  forthcoming' 
retribution 

“Art.  26. — The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract, 
pact  or  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or 
irrevocably  sacrifice  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of 
education,  or  of  religious  vows;  no  can  it  authorize  pacts  by 
which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscription  or  exile.  All  the  con- 
tracts which  may  be  made  in  contravention  of  this  article  are  null 
and  void  and  oblige  those  who  accept  them  to  indemnify  the 
losses  and  injuries  caused. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

“Art.  27. — It  is  in  the  power  of  the  political  authorities  of  the 
States  to  impose  the  sentences  of  which  this  law  treats.  These 
same  authorities  shall  incur,  before  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
double  of  these  penalties,  should  they  authorize  or  knowingly 
tolerate  any  infringement  of  the  laws.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  are  responsible,  in  their  turn,  for  any  infractions  of  the 
present  law  or  ommission  of  the  same  committed  by  them  or  by 
the  authorities  and  officials  subject  under  their  orders. 

“Art.  28. — Crimes  committed  against  sections  1,  2,  3 and  6 of 
this  law  are  punishable  by  the  federal  laws  and  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Federation;  but  the  judges  of  the 
States  shall  try  them  in  all  places  where  there  is  no  District 
Judge;  carrying  these  cases  on  to  the  sentence  which  shall  be 
passed  by  the  District  Judge  to  whom  they  shall  be  sent.  The 
crimes  committed  against  sections  4 and  5 shall  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  laws  by  the  empowered  authorities  in  each 
locality. 

“Art.  29. — The  Laws  of  Reform  are  recast  in  this  Law;  but,  as 
regards  the  Civil  Register,  the  Laws  of  Reform  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  States  legislate  in  conformity  with  section  5. 
They  shall  also  continue  in  force  in  regard  to  the  nationalization 
and  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  payment  of 
dowries  to  ex-nuns,  with  the  changes  hereby  made  to  art.  8 of 
the  law  of  the  25th.  of  June,  1856.  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Power,  on  the  10th.  of  December,  1874. — Nicolas  Le- 
mus,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Antonio  Gomez, 
Deputy  Secretary.  Luis  G.  Alvirez,  Deputy  Seer.  .J.  V.  Villada, 
Deputy  Seer.  Alejandro  Prieto,  Deputy  Seer.” 

Whereof  1 order  it  printed,  published,  circulated  and  obeyed. 
Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  National  Government,  at  Mexico  City, 
on  the  14th.  of  December,  1874. 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  MEXICO  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LAW 

OF  REFORM. 

Art.  5 — , 

The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any1  contract,  pact  or 
-agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  impairs,  loses  or  irrevocably 
sacrifices  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or 
of  religions  vows. 

The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize  monastic  orders, 
nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever  be  their  de- 
nomination, or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be  formed. 
It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscrip- 
tion or  exile.  (Reform  of  the  19th  of  June,  1898). 

Art.  27. — 

Religious  corporations  or  institutions,  whatever  be  their  char- 
acter, denomination,  duration  or  purpose,  and  civil  institutions 
under  the  patronage,  direction  or  administration  of  the  former, 
or  of  ministers  of  any  sect,  will  not  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire 
ownership  or  administration  of  real  estate  other  than  that  of  the 
buildings  which  are  immediately  and  directly  destined  to  the 
service  or  object  of  said  corporations  and  institutions;  nor  will 
they  be  legally  authorized  to  acquire  the  ownership  or  admin- 
istration of  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

Civil  corporations  and  institutions  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  foregoing  case,  may  acquire  ownership  and  administration, 
not  only  of  the  buildings  referred  to,  but  of  all  real  estate  and 
capital  invested  in  same,  which  may  be  required  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  end  of  said  institutions,  but  subject  to  the  requisites  and 
limitations  which  federal  laws  may  establish  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union.  (Reform  of  the  14th  of  March,  1901). 
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The  question  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  has  not  been  well  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States,  because  the  conditions  of  the 
Mexican  Catholic  Church  differ  vastly  from  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  religious  matters  has  no  counterbalance  of  any  sort. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  other  Churches  which  coun- 
: terbalance  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  does  not  hold 
unlimited  sway  over  society,  nor  can  it  attain  uncontrollable 
political  power;  the  very  education  of  the  American  people  has 
prevented  Rome  from  exercising  so  far  the  influence  which  it 
exercises  in  other  countries. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Reform  (1856  to  1859),  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  strongest  temporal  power  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  during  that  period  all  tended 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  its  power  and  bring  about  the  absolute 
independence  of  Church  and  State. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  are  a collection  of  rules  passed  previ- 
I ous  to  1860,  with  the  aim  of  depriving  the  Catholic  Church  of  its 
i temporal  power;  and  these  rules  have  remained  effective,  be- 
cause the  conditions  which  then  demanded  their  enactment  still 
prevail  and  still  make  it  necessary  that  the  laws  should  remain 
in  force. 

The  aim  of  the  Revolution  of  Ayutla,  from  1856  to  1859,  was 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  economic  power  and  of  its  social  in- 
fluence, and  it  had  to  place  the  Church  in  a condition  which, 
apparently,  is  disadvantageous  and  unjust,  but  which  in  reality 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  only  possible  manner  of  reducing  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  impotence. 

The  principal  laws  enacted  previous  to  1860,  for  governing 
the  Church  and  stripping  it  of  the  temporal  power  which  it 
enjoyed,  are  the  following: 

(a)  Separation  of  the  Church  and  State. 

(b)  Incapacity  of  the  Church  to  possess  landed  property. 
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(c)  Abolition  of  convents. 

These  laws,  which  are  called  laws  of  the  Reform,  were  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  after  a revolution  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  bloody  that  Mexico  lias  ever  witnessed- — a revolution  which 
affected  the  country  rtiore  deeply  than  even  the  present  revolu-  jj 
tion  is  doing.  The  .clergy  defended  themselves  desperately  h 
against  the  laws  which  stripped  them  of  power,  and  on  finding 
themseh es  defeated,  they  resorted  in  I860  to  the  intervention 
ol  foreign  Powers  (Spain,  France  and  England),  which  attempt- 
€<1  to  intei  \ ene  w ith  the  pretext  ot  the  fulfilment  of  the  financial  i 
obligations  of  the  Juarez  Government. 

The  treason  of  the  Clerical  party  had  as  a result  French  in- 
tervention only,  but  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  against  the  ? 
clergy  were  of  such  importance  and  so  necessary,  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  himself  did  not  dare  to  undo  what  had  been  1 
done  in  the  time  of  Juarez. 

The  French  troops  being  withdrawn  and  the  Constitutionalist  11 
Government  of  Mexico  reestablished,  the  laws  of  the  Reform 
were  not  only  maintained,  but  in  187-f  they  were  incorporated  Sa 
in  the  political  Constitution. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  precepts  contained  in  the  Mexi-  1° 
can  Constituion  which  correspond  to  those  laws  of  the  Reform,  h 
and,  according  to  that  Constitution,  all  the  laws  and  all  the  an-  b 
thorities  of  the  country  must  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  those  laws.  a 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  moment  to  distinguish  between  11 
the  real  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding  the  11 
] digious  question,  and  that  part  of  the  actual  happenings  which  ( 
is  merely  a deplorable  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  t 
the  Catholic  clergy  since  1910  against  the  revolutionary  move-  ( 
ment.  ' ( 

The  aim  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  with  regard  to  I1 
the  Mexican  Catholic  Church,  is  to  enforce  the  strict  observance  ^ 
of  the  lav/s  known  as  laws  of  the  Reform,  which  up  to  the  present  ) 
time  have  been  disregarded.  The  Constitutionalist  Government 
demands  the  fulfilment  of  these  laws,  because  they  form  an  in-  o 
tegral  part  of  the  Mexican  Constitution.  These  laws  must  be  a 
maintained  because  the  causes  which  demanded  their  enactment  t 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  country. 

A brief  analysis  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  Reform  will 
further  clear  up  the  matter.  L 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  (fHE  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

According  to  the  Mexican  Constitution,  there  must  be  abso-  ' 
lute  separation  between  the  Church  and  State.  This  signifies  1 
that  the  Church  is  to  lack  all  temporal  power  and  that,  as  an 
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organized  institution,  it  is  not  to  participate  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  country. 

I It  has  never  been  intended  to  deny  Mexican  Catholics  either 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  their  right  to  take  part  in  the 

(political  affairs  of  Mexico.  We  Constitutionalists  are  Catho- 
lics; the  Villi stas  are  Catholics;  the  Zapatistas  are  Catholics. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  population  is  Catholic,  and, 
therefore,  the  Constitutionalist  party  could  not  in  the  present 
struggle  attempt  to  deprive  the  Catholics,  who  form  the  totality 

(of  the  Mexican  people,  of  their  right  to  profess  their  religion, 
or  of  their  right  to  take  part  in  political  questions. 

STlie  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Church  in  general  abstained  for 
a long  time  from  interference  in  the  political  problems  of  Mex- 
ico. During  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  the  Catholic  clergy  made 
no  attempt  to  organize  themselves  for  political  campaigns,  but 

(appeared  to  maintain  themselves  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law, 
in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  they  could  avail  themselves  of  other 
indirect  proceedings  for  exercising  their  influence  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Diaz  from  the  Government,  and 
on  Francisco  de  la  Barra’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  believed  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
' organize  themselves  for  the  political  struggle,  and  to  that  effect 
a political  group  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  made  up  chiefly  of  big  land-owners.  This  group  took 
the  name  of  “Catholic  Party”,  with  deliberate  intention  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  population 
to  induce  it  to  vote  in  conformity  with  their  directions.  The 
Catholic  clergy  started  to  make  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  party,  first  in  a discreet  manner , bringing  moral 
preassure  to  bear  upon  the  ignorant  masses,  who  were  unable  to 
discern  clearly  where  their  duties  as  Catholics  ceased,  and  where 
began  their  rights,  as  citizens 

The  Catholic  party  is,  in  a nutshell,  the  political  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Mexico.  This  single  fact  constitutes 
a peril  for  democratic  institutions,  and  was  naturally  bound  to 
be  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by  the  anti-reelectionist 
party,  first,  and  later  by  the  Constitutionalist  party. 

At  the  time  that  de  la  Barra  was  President,  the  Catholic  party 
attempted  to  rob  the  Revolution  of  the  fruits  of  its  triumph, 
designating  de  la  Barra  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  The  considerable  prestige  which  Madero  en- 
joyed at  that  time  frustrated  this  attempt  of  the  Catholic  party, 
which  had  to  limit  its  pretensions  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
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Republic,  resigning  itself  to  have  as  President,  Madero,  a man 
sprung  from  the  Revolution;  and  as  Vice-President,  de  la  Barra, 
a man  perfectly  well  known  as  being  of  the  ancient  regime  and 
and  the  principal  leader  of  the  Catholic  party. 

In  the  elections  of  October,  1911,  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
gressive Constitutionalist  party  triumphed  over  the  Madero-de 
la  Barra  formula,  which  was  that  of  the  party  of  the  principal 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Government;  but  from  that  moment 
that  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  of  Francisco  I.  Madero.  ' 

Tn  the  elections  for  deputies  and  senators  of  1912,  the  Catho- 
lic party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a considerable  number  of  depu- 
ties, amounting  to  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Lower  House: 
whilst  the  Senate,  which  was  almost  completely  made  up  of 
Porfirista  elements,  was  only  renewed  by  half  and  scarcely 
tained  eight  or  ten  senators  as  followers  of  the  new  regime. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico,  directly  and  through  the  in 
termission  of  the  Catholic  Party,  were  one  of  the  principal  fact  C|1 
r>rs  in  the  downfall  of  Madero,  and  although  perhaps  HuerG  ^ 
was  not  the  candidate  designated  to  replace  him,  the  fact  is  thai  ’ 
the  Clerical  chief,  de  la  Barra,  formed  part  of  the  Cabinet  wliiclr" 
resolved  upon  the  murder  of  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez. 

Subsequently,  the  party  obtained  important  posts  for  its  print1111 
cipal  leaders  in  the  Government  of  Huerta,  and  finally  supporter1® 
the  candidacy  of  Federico  Gamboa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  decider 
assistance  lent  socially  by  the  clergy,  and  the  political  suppor 
given  by  the  Catholic  party,  to  Huerta,  with  both  their  mei 
and  money.  But  the  principal  assistance  given  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  the  Government  of  Huerta  was  contained  in  the  efforts 
made  by  their  principal  dignitaries  and  other  members  of  th< 
high  clergy  to  create  an  opinion,  if  not1  favorable  to  Huerta,  a 
least  very  unfavorable  to  Constitutionalists. 

This  end  was  accomplished,  not  through  the  individual  mean; 
that  any  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a politica 
party,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  religious  influence  exer 
vised  by  the  Catholic  clergy  over  the  faithful,  from  the  pulpiif111' 
and  in  the  confessional. 

During  the  war  against  Huerta,  one  of  the  things  which  mos 
greatly  surprised  the  Constitutionalists  was  the  extremely  hos  101 
tile  and  unjust  opinion  encountered  by  them  in  each  of  the  town; 
which  they  came  to  occupy.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a paradox 

The  strongest  armed  resistance  that  the  Constitutionalist  par 
ty  encountered  in  the  cities,  in  the  form  of  social  defence,  wa; 
not  an  opposition  caused  by  the  sympathy  which  the  resident; 
of  the  cities  might  have  experienced  in  favor  of  Huerta,  but  was 
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iriginated  in  the  antipathy  which  had  been  created  against  the 
Constitutionalist  forces,  whom  the  Catholic  clergy  on  all  occa- 
dons  represented  as  bandits  who  were  intent  on  seizing  the 
owns  solely  for  purposes  of  plunder,  theft,  violation  of  women, 
md  murder.  This  opinion  had  its  source  in  sermons,  in  the 
•onfessionals,  and  in  an  extensive  correspondence,  proofs  of 
ivhich  have  been  secured. 

I The  work  done  by  the  clergy  in  creating  an  opinion  antago- 
listic  to  the  ( onstitutionalist  troops  explains,  if  it  cannot  justi- 
y,  many  of  the  acts  of  aggression,  and  even  attempts  of  Consti- 
utionalist  soldiers  against  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Since  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  there  has  been  mi  the 
►art  ot  the  Constitutionalist  Government  no  other  aim  with 
egard  to  the  clergy  than  that  of  restricting  them  within  the 
mnts  of  their  faculties  and  of  their  spiritual  mission,  that  of 
nakmg  effective  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
nd  of  keeping  the  clergy  from  taking  any  participation,  as  a 
eligious  institution,  in  our  political  questions.  But  a political 
truggle  having  developed,  it  is  natural  that  the  militarv  groups 
hould  experience  strong  displeasure,  especially  on  laboring  un- 
ei  the  effects  of  the  clerical  propaganda  against  the  Revolu- 

Iion,  and  that,  instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  restrain  the 
lergy  within  due  bounds,  they  should  overstep  this  limitation 
nd  even,  on  some  occasions,  attempt  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
Purely  religious  character.  The  restriction  of  religious  serv- 
es in  some  places  and  the  destruction  of  the  confessionals  are 
istances  of  this.  The  destruction  of  confessionals  has  been  the 
)li  lost  ostensible  manifestation  of  the  ill  will  with  which  the  re- 
r(  olutionary  troops  have  regarded  the  use  that  the  Catholic 
tlirLei8‘>  have  made  of  the  sacrament  of  confession  as  a weapon 
P political  strife. 

If  the  Catholic  clergy  had  maintained  themselves  within  their 
higious  attributes,  without  interfering  in  the  struggle,  and, 
hat  is  more,  if  they  had  not  put  in  action  the  advantages  which 
lev  derive  from  their  capacity  of  intellectual  directors  of  the 
tasses,  the  counter-effects  on  the  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
■oops  would  not  have  occurred. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  Constitutionalist  Govern - 
ent  itseli  has  never  pretended  to  interfere  in  religious  mat- 
;rs\  or  to  restrain  in  any  manner  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
exican  people.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  does  not 
ropose  to  establish  laws  which  affect  religion,  nor  does  it  in 
n way  propose  to  restrict  religious  practices. 

The  course  of  action  followed  by  the  Constitutionalist  Gov- 
nment  justifies  this  statement,  since,  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution,  Venustiano  Carranza,  the 
military  acts  which  were  considered  restrictive  of  religious  lib- 
erty have  been  diminishing  in  number  and  in  gravity. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  deter- 
mine that  neither  tlie  Catholic  Church  nor  any  other  religious 
corporation,  regardless  of  character,  denomination,  duration  or 
object,  can  own  landed  property. 

The  reason  for  this  ordinance  is  that  the  Catholic  clergy  con- 
stituted, previous  to  1856,  the  strongest  economic  power  exist- 
ing in  the  country. 

In  1856,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disentail  the  properties  of 
the  clergy,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  mortmain,  compelling  the 
clergy  to  alienate  their  landed  property.  This  was  the  tendency 
of  the  laws  of  disentail ment.  ' r 1 

The  clergy  vigorously  resisted  this  law,  believing  that  their 
economic  power  was  thus  considerably  reduced,  and  with  this 
motive  started  the  struggle  called  the  War  of  the  Reform  or 
Three  Years’  War. 

The  laws  of  1856  did  not  expropriate  the  clergy,  but  in  view 
of  the  latters’  completely  rebellious  attitude,  in  1859  Benito  Jua- 
rez issued  in  Vera  Cruz  a law  called  “Nationalization  of  the 
Lands  of  the  Clergy,”  by  which  was  expropriated  all  th  landed 
property  of  the  Catholic. clergy  who  had  resisted  and  struggled 
against  the  disentailment  of  these  lands. 

In  virtue  of  this  law,  the  temples  became  national  property, 
the  titles  of  ownership  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but 
the  usufruct  of  the  same  being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  to  the  clergy’s  landed  property  and  real  estate  investments, 
these  were  turned  over  to  the  nation  and  awarded  to  individuals. 

The  vital  point  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform  regarding  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  lies  in  the  declaration  of  civil  incapacity  of  religious 
corporations  to  own  lands.  This  measure,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear extreme,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  1859,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  clergy  of  tlieir  temporal  power.  The  measure  stil 
continues  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  because  if  religious  cor 
porations  were  at  this  moment  permitted  to  acquire  landed  prop 
■erty,  a considerable  mortmain  would  inmediate  be  created,  fron 
which  a great  amount  of  power  would  again  be  derived  by  tin 
Catholic  Church,  who  would  thus  recover  their  temporal  power 
which  all  countries  have  admitted  should  not  be  tolerated 
Moreover,  it  can  be  said  that  the  reason  for  which  the  Catholf 
Church  of  Mexico  lias  taken,  as  a Church,  participation  in  th 
political  struggle,  and  attemps  to  recover  its  influence  and  it 
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temporal  power,  is  that,  for  several  years  past  it  has  been  sue- 
I^an'h  m m hl  80  fai‘  as  re8'ards  tlie  Possession 

; According  to^he, Mexican  law,  the  Catholic  Church  is  inca- 
pacitated from  acquiring  lands,  by  which  is  understood  not  only 
landed  property,  but , also  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

;iTh<?  Mexican  law  also  prohibits  the  feoffments  which  might 
pause  the  property  to  appear  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  when 
it  really  belongs  to  the  Church,  or  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church. 

rih  eotlments  from  bishop  to  bishop  are  not  permitted  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  states , owned  by  members  of  the  clergy  are  con 
sidered  as  their  personal  property,  to  be  freely  transmitted  to 
the  voluntary  or  legal  inheritors  of  the  owners. 

The  estates  of  a bishop  in  Mexico,  when  not  acquired  through 
agreement  or  bequest,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  his  legal  inheri- 
tors. 

b or  a long  time  past,  Mexican  bishops,  rectors  and  even  a 
number  of  laymen  have  been  owning  lands  which  apparently 
are  their  personal  property,  but  the  products  of  which  in  reality 
are  destined  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Church.  These  lands  effec- 
tually constitute  a mortmain,  because  their  owners,  before  dying, 
have  to  bequeath  them  to  the  persons  previously  designated  by 
the  Church,  whether  to  the  succeeding  bishop  or  to  any  other 
person  especially  designated  to  that  effect. 

That  is  Iioaa  the  Church  has,  against  the  law,  been  acquiring 
a laige  amount  of  landed  property  having  the  appearance  of 
private  property. 

But,  in  practice,  the  lands  personally  owned  could  not  always 
be  taken  over  without  difficulties  by  the  new  trustee  designated 
by  the  Church,  and  experience  showed  that  from  time  to  time 
propel  ties  were  lost  to  the  Church  which  were  claimed  by  the 
legal  inheritors  of  the  owner  apparent. 

These  losses  emphasized  the  advisability  of  finding  other 
means  to  tie  up  the  property  to  the  Church,  without  ostensibly 
violating  the  laws  of  the  Reform.  In  some  places  stock  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  without  any  determined  mercantile 
end,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  estates  which 
might  be  entrusted  to  these  companies.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
panies was  made  up  of  contributions  by  the  members  of  the 
clergy  or  by  individuals;  the  shares  of  the  company,  and  there- 
fore, its  management,  being  retained  by  the  bishops.  Notable 
instances  of  this  can  be  had  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durango,  Pue- 
bla, and  several  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church,  transgressing 
the  law  which  prohibits  it  from  acquiring  landed  property,  has 
found  means  of  necessary,  just  and  legal  appearance  for  pos- 
sessing lands,  which  have  served  it  to  recover  little  by  little  its 
political  influence. 

The  confiscation  of  the  lands  illegally  possessed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Mexico  is  a necessary,  just  and  legal  confiscation, 
and  in  that  sense,  all  the  confiscations  of  lands  pertaining  to 
the  Church  are  legitimate,  for  which  reason  the  Constitutional- 
ist Government  is  in  the  right  in  continuing  the  same  policy, 
not  only  confiscating  the  properties  which  are  openly  in  the 
ownership  of  the  clergy,  but  also  investigating  those  properties 
which  apparently  belong  to  individuals,  but  which,  through  the 
history  of  their  former  owners  and  through  the  form  of  their 
administration,  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  properties  of  the 
Church. 

As  regards  the  temples,  since  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the 
Reform,  the  ownership  has  been  retained  to  the  State,  their  use 
being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  fact,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  for  many  years  used  the  temples  without  restriction 
of  any  kind  and  without  paying  rents,  pensions  or  contributions 
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of  any  sort. 

The  limiting  of  the  number  of  temples  which  are  needed  in 
each  place  for  religious  services  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  but  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico 
ex(‘rcise  absolute  control  in  religious  matters,  without  interven- 
tion of  any  kind  by  the  community,  that  is,  by  the  parishioners, 
in  the  administration  of  the  estates  or  in  the  management  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  parishes,  or  still  less  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  religious  services,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  determining  the  number  of  temples  required  by  a certain 
parish  or  a certain  city. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  State  alone  that  the  Church  can 
come  to  an  understanding  regarding  the  number  of  temples  to 
)>e  reserved  for  the  service,  and  the  Government,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  nation’s  property,  has  the  unquestionable  right  to 
dispose  of  the  temples,  when  required  for  uses  which,  in  its  esti- 
mation, are  of  higher  importance  than  the  religious  service,  and 
above  all,  when,  because  of  the  abundance  of  temples  in  a single 
city,  the  number  of  those  available  for  religious  services  is  con- 
sidered excessive. 

Cp  to  the  present  time,  the  Government  has  not  made  use 
of  this  right. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  and 
principallv  since  1867,  the  Juarez  Government  took  over  some 
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af  the  many  temples  in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
them  to  public  uses,  so  that  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  libraries,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
nany  other  charitable  institutions  occupy  buildings  which  origin- 
ally were  temples.  Since  1876,  the  Catholic  Church  has  enjoyed 
unmolested  the  possession  of  a great  number  of  temples,  and  the 
Government  up  to  the  present  had  not  tried  to  make  use  of  its 
•lght  to  consolidate  the  property  of  some  of  them,  nor  had  there 
oeen  any  ocasion  to  discuss  the  number  of  temples  necessary 
‘or  religious  services. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  cities  of  Mexico 
he  number  of  temples  open  to  public  service  is  considerably  ex- 
*essi\e,  in  pioportion  to  the  religious  needs.  A population  of 
10,000  inhabitants  has  enough  with  one  or  two  temples  open 
or  worship;  however,  there  are  towns,  such  as  the  City  of  Cho- 
ula,  in  which  the  number  of  churches  is  so  great  in  proportion 
o tin*  population  that  a source  of  real  curiosity  is  found  by  tour- 
sis  in  the  vast  number  of  temples,  all  of  which  are  open  for 
service,  all  affording  occupation  to  priests,  and,  therefore,  sig- 
nifying a strong  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  faithful. 

Puebla  is  a city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  curious  to 
lote  that,  until  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Constitutionalist 
\rmy,  it  had  nearly  200  temples  open  to  the  public. 

Meiida  is  a city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  it  has  enough  with 
welve  temples,  that  is,  one  for  each  5,000  souls. 

The  city  of  A era  Cruz  has  a normal  population  of  50,000  in- 
mbitants,  and  three  churches  have  always  sufficed  for  religious 

Lp  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  temples  destined  for 
mblic  service  in  each  place  has  been  unlimited.  The  Govern- 
nent  notwithstanding  its  unquestionable  right  to  dispose  of 
he  buildings  and  to  determine  which  are  those  that  should  be 
■eserved  for  religious  services  and  which  can  be  destined  for 
>ther  purposes,  had  not  limited  the  number  of  temples  which 
he  Catholic  Church  controlled. 

Lately,  hov ever,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  clergy  against 
he  Constitutionalist  Revolution  brought  about  the  closing  of 
ertain  temples  to  religious  services  by  a number  of  military 
hiefs  and  State  Governors,  on  their  capturing  towns. 

This  could  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or  as  a sort  of 
eprisal  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  in  reality,  and  even 
upposing  that  such  were  the  case,  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
emples,  which  never  reached  the  extent  of  the  total  closing  up 
*f  tiie  churches  in  a town,  does  not  constitute  an  illegaf  act 
md  is  not  censurable  except  in  so  far 
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as  regards  the  occasion 
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on  wlii oh  it  occurred,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elicited  fry 
the  attitude  of  the  clergv  themselves.  , I 

In  substance:  as  regards  goods  and  chattels,  the , Catholic 
Church  has  full  capacity  to  acquire  and  handle  property.  Bu 
in  so  far  as  landed  property  is  concerned,  the  Mexican  Congti 
tution  forbids  the  Catholic  Church  to  own  real  estate  pr  capita 
invested  in  the  same,  and  the  only  right  granted  the  Church  tb 
the  laws  is  to  maintain  the  temples  immediately  or  directly  des 
tined  to  religious  service. 

Concerning  the  temples  open  for  worship,  which  are  tlje  prop 
erty  of  the  State,  their  number  is  considerably  greater  thai 
is  required  to  till  the  demand,  and  the  Government  is  not  oeca 
sioning  a damage,  but  simply  exercising  a right,  when  it  con 
solidates  the  property  of  those  temples  which  it  is  not  essentia 
should  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Church. 

CONVENTS. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  established  the  abolition  of  all  cob 
vents  and  of  all  religious  essociations  of  monastic  life.  Th 
monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico,  not  only  those  of  a mere! 
contemplative  nature,  but  also  those  of  an  educational  and  chai 
itable  nature,  were  abolished  in  virtue  of  these  laws. 

In  1874  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  charity  insti 
tution  known  as  “Sisters  of  Charity,”  and  the  other  regula 
orders,  especially  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  then  expelled. 

The  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Mexico  was  a meas 
sure  clearly  taken  in  defence  of  human  liberty,  which  was  foun 
to  be  threatened  by  them. 

This  was  especially  so  in  regard  to  women,  whose  educatio 
was  still  very  deficient,  so  that  they  were  not  in  a condition  t 
defend  their  liberty  when  the  tremendous  moral  pressure  c 
parents  and  relatives  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  ord( 
to  force  them  to  enter  a convent. 

The  Mexican  woman,  particularly  the  one  who  possessed  ricln 
in  her  own  right,  was  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seem 
her  liberty  restricted  by  her  entrance  into  a convent,  where  : 
became  impossible  to  prove  that  her  permanence  there  was  nc 
absolutely  voluntary. 

The  Mexican  woman  has  not,  like  the  American  woman,  a 
education  which  enables  her  personally  to  look  after  her  ow 
liberty,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  exper 
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ence  taught  that  the  existence  of  convents  was  a constant  threi  , 


to  feminine  liberty. 

Even  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  laws,  rich  heiress* 
have  always  been  the  object  of  suggestions  inducing  them  1 


take  the  religious  vow  in  a foreign  country. 
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The  laws  of  the  Reform  completely  abolish  the  monastic  or- 
. lers,  and  within  the  principle  established  by  them,  all  religious 
!■  congregations  of  a monastic  character  must  be  dismenbered. 

At  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  however,  a policy  of  toleration 
was  initiated  in  favor  of  religious  orders,  first  in  regard  to  cliar- 
) ty  institutions,  later  in  regard  to  educational  orders,  finally  wind- 
ng  up  by  assuming  the  same  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  con- 
templative orders,  which,  although  illegal  in  their  existence, 
veie  not  effectually  proceeded  against  by  the  judicial  author- 
ties. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy  after  1870;  those  which 
lave  been  prevalent  for  a long  time  in  Spain,  since  the  consider- 
able excess  of  monastic  orders  made  necessary  the  positive  de- 
portation of  persons  bound  by  monastic  vows;  and  the  condi- 
ions  recently  created  in  France  for  monastic  orders,  especially 
or  those  of  an  educational  character,  since  1906:— all  this  has 
ed  a great  number  of  foreign  nuns  and  monks  to  take  refuge  in 
\lexico  and  settle  there  with  the  character  of  monastic  orders. 

The  existence  of  these  orders  was  tolerated  in  the  time  of 
General  Diaz.  Many  of  them  constituted  an  open  violation  of 
fie  law;  otfiers,  chiefly  the  French  educational  orders,  tried  to 
onform  themselves  to  the  laws  of  public  instruction  and  ae- 
juired  greater  freedom  of  action  in  their  work. 

On  the  fall  of  General  Huerta  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Government  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Re- 
mblic,  several  monastic  orders  were  abolished,  and  as  the  mem- 
bers of  these  were  mostly  foreigners,  the  majority  voluntarily 
Axpatriated  themselves. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  nuns  were  made  victims  of  such  offences 
is  have  been  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Constitutionalist 
irmy.  The  only  occurrence  lias  been  the  dispersion  of  several 
Religious  groups,  whose  members  have  withdrawn  to  foreign 
Countries. 

RESUME. 

The  religious  question  in  Mexico  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
ows: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding 
, he  Catholic  Church  are  not  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 

isolated  acts  which,  as  a consequence  of  the  war,  and  above  all, 
' >f  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  our  political  contentions,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  on  several  occasions  had  to  undergo. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  are  to- 
ally  different  from  the  conditions  of  the  same  Church  in  the 
Inited  States. 


: 
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3.  The  laws  of  the  Reform  establish  a determined  condition 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  which  is  totally  different 
from  the  condition  which  it  has  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  said  laws  of  the  Reform  correspond  to  a situation 
which  is  peculiar  to  Latin  America,  and  the  laws  in  question  are 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  deprive  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  temporal  power  which  it  had  before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
form. 

5.  These  laws  must  subsist  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
social  conditions  which  made  them  requisite  are  still  prevalent. 

b.  During  recent  years  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  was 
entirely  lawless,  transgressing  the  regulations  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform. 

7.  The  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  the 
possession  of  landed  property  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
existence  of  convents,  are  acts  wholly  illegal  and  violative  of  the 
Constitution. 

Briefly,  whatever  abuses  or  excesses  which,  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  may  have 
been  committed,  are  far  having  the  importance  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a consequence  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  same  Catholic  Church  placed  itself 
on  taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  lias  tried  and  continues 
trying  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  possible  reprisals  against  the 
Church.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  intends,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at  that  it  enforces 
all  the  measures  which  tend  to  deprive  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  temporal  power  which  it  is  attempting  to  recover;  and  it 
declares,  if  necessary,  the  incapacity  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tions to  organize  political  groups;  and  that  it  proceeds  to  con- 
fiscate those  properties  which  are  illegally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  or  of  which,  even  when  owned  by  individuals,  the  usu- 
fruct can  be  proved  to  be  reserved  to  the  Church. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  finally  proposes  to  make 
effective  the  abolition  of  tin*  monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico, 
and,  above  all,  of  those  of  a merely  contemplative  character. 

To  sum  up,  the  Constitutionalist  Government  proposes  to  give 
full  guarantees  in  religious  matters  to  the  exercise  of  any  cult, 
but  strictly  enforces  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Refoim 
and  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 
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LAW  OF  THE  12  th  OF  JULY  1859. 

MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS 
AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Most  Excellent  Sir: — His  Excellency  the  constitutional  Pre- 
sident ad  interim  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  following  de- 
cree to  be  published: 

THE  CITIZEN  BENITO  JUAREZ,  Constitutor  ud  President 
ad  interim  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
know  ye: 

That  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  and 

CONSIDERING 

That  the  present  war,  promoted  and  sustained  by  the  clergy, 
has  for  its  chief  aim  the  deliverance  of  the  said  clergy  from  its 
dependence  to  the  civil  authorities; 

That  when  tliese  authorities  have  offered  to  better  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  has  refused  even  that  which  would  be 
to  its  benefit,  in  order  to  disavow  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
people; 

That  when  the  sovereign  people,  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the 
clergy  itself  on  the  subject  of  parochial  imposts,  attempted 
thereby  to  remove  from  the  clergy  the  hatred  it  was  attracting 
by  its  manner  of  collecting  these  imposts,  the  clergy  chose  to 
seem  to  desire  to  perish  rather  than  to  subject  itself  to  any  law; 

That  inasmuch  as  the  determination  shown  in  these  matters  by 
the  Archbishop  proves  that  the  clergy  can  support  itself  in 
Mexico,  as  in  other  countries,  without  civil  law  regulations  of 
the  collection  of  imposts  from  the  faithful; 

That  if  at  other  times  there  might  have  been  some  one  to 
doubt  that  the  clergy  has  been  one  of  the  constant  hindrances  to 
the  establishment  of  public  peace,  at  present  all  acknowledge 
that  it  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  people; 

That  the  clergy,  having  diminished  by  waste  the  large  funds 
intrusted  to  it  for  holy  purposes  by  the  faithful,  now  inverts 
what  remains  of  those  funds  in  the  general  destruction,  support- 
ing and  making  bloodier  every  day  the  fratricidal  struggle  begun 
by  the  same  clergy  in  its  disavowal  of  the  legitimate  authority, 
denying  the  Republic  the  right  to  constitute  a government  to  the 
peoples ’s  convenience ; 
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That,  since  up  to  the  present  all  efforts  to  end  a war  that  is 
mining  the  Republic  have  failed,  to  leave  any  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  sworn  enemy  the  resources  which  it  has  misused  so 
grievously  would  be  to  become  its  accomplice,  and 

That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  to  put  in  execution  all  measures 
that  may  save  the  situation  and  save  society: 

I have  thought  it  wise  to  decree  the  following: 

Article  1. — All  the  property  that  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  has  been  managing  under  various  titles,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  landed  property  or  in  whatever  name  or  form  it  may 
have  been  held,  comes  under  the  dominion  of  the  nation. 

Art.  .2. — A special  law  will  determine  the  manner  and  form  of 
entry,  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  of  the  wealth  above 
mentioned. 

Art.  3. — There  shall  be  perfect  independence  between  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  State  and  the  affairs  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  gov- 
ernment will  limit  itself  to  protect  with  its  authority  the  public 
worship  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  well  as  of  any  other  religion. 

Art.  4. — The  ministers  of  the  faith  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  and  other  religious  functions,  will  be  permitted 
to  accept  the  gifts  and  oblations  offered  in  return  for  services 
rendered.  Neither  gifts  nor  indemnizations  can  be  rendered  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate.  r ,<■ 

Art.  5. — The  existent  religious  orders,  regardless  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  they  may  belong  and  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  may  have  been  created,  as  well  as  archconfratern- 
ities, confraternities  and  brotherhoods  united  to  the  religious 
communities  and  the  cathedrals  or  parishes  or  whatever  other 
churches,  are  suppressed  throughout  the  Republic. 

Art.  6. — The  foundation  and  construction  of  new  convents  or 
religious  orders  of  archconfraternities,  confraternities  and 
brotherhoods  of  whatever  form  or  apellation,  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited. In  the  same  manner  the  wearing  of  the  dresses  of  the 
suppressed  orders  is  forbidden. 

Art.  7. — As  this  law  reduces  the  regular  clergy  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders  to  the  secular  clergy,  they  will  be  subject,  as  the 
latter,  to  the  ordinary  ecclesiastics,  in  religious  matters. 

Art.  8. — To  each  one  of  the  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders,  who  will  not  disobey  the  law,  the  government  will 
give  500  pesos  once  only.  To  the  regular  ecclesiastics  who, 
because  of  sickness  or  old  age,  are  incapacitated  in  their  duties, 
in  addition  to  the  500  pesos  there  shall  be  given  3,000  pesos  in- 
vested in  property  so  that  they  may  support  themselves  com- 
petently. Of  both  sums  they  may  dispose  freely  as  of  their  own 
property 

Art.  9.- — The  members  of  the  suppressed  orders  will  be  em- 
powered to  take  to  their  homes  furniture  and  other  appertain- 
ances  which  they  had  in  the  convent  for  their  personal  use. 

Art.  10.— The  images,  embroideries,  robes  and  sacred  vessels 
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of  tli <3  suppressed  regular  churches  shall  be  delivered  over  te- 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  formal  inventory. 

Art.  11. — The  governor  of  the  District  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  at  the  demand  of  the  M.  R.  Archbishop  and  the  R. 
Bishops  of  the  dioceses,  shall  designate  those  temples  of  the  sup- 
pressed regulars  that  are  to  be  used  for  religious  services,  ex- 
plaining first  and  scrupulously  their  necessity  and  utility. 

Art.  12. — The  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  antiques  and 
other  objects  belonging  to  the  suppressed  religious  communities 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  museums,  public  schools,  libraries 
and  other  public  establishments. 

Art.  13. — The  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  suppressed  orders 
who  after  fifteen  days  from  the  publication  of  this  law  in  each 
place  continue  to  wear  in  public  the  ecclesiastical  robe,  or  to  live 
in  communities,  will  not  receive  their  share  as  mentioned  in 
article  8,  and  after  the  fifteen  days  have  elapsed,  should  they 
continue  to  live  in  communities,  they  will  be  immediately  expell- 
ed from  the  Republic. 

Art.  14. — The  convents  of  the  nuns  which  are  at  present  in 
existence  shall  remain,  observing  the  private  regulation 
of  their  cloister.  The  convents  of  these  nuns  which  were  subject 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  suppressed  regulars,, 
remain  under  that  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese. 

Art.  15. — Every  nun  that  may  leave  her  convent  shall  receive, 
on  leaving,  the  sum  given  as  dowry  on  her  entrance  to  the  con- 
vent, whether  this  was  given  as  paraphernalia,  or  obtained  as 
a private  donation,  or  acquired  from  some  pious  foundation. 
Each  sister  of  mercy  who  had  brought  nothing  to  her  convent 
shall  receive  a sum  of  500  pesos  on  the  act  of  leaving  the  convent. 
Of  the  dowry  as  wrnll  as  the  pension  they  shall  dispose  freely  as 
of  their  own  property. 

Art.  1(3. — The  political  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  place 
shall  offer  all  manner  of  help  to  the  outgoing  nuns,  so  as  to 
make  effective  the  payment  of  the  dowry  or  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  above  article. 

Art.  17.— Each  nun  shall  keep  the  capital  which  in  the  shape 
of  dowry  may  have  gone  to  the  convent.  This  capital  will  be 
secured  to  her  in  landed  property  or  real  estate  by  means  of 
official  documents  which  will  be  issued  to  her  individually. 

Art.  18. — To  each  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns  there  will  be 
left  a sufficient  capital  so  that  with  its  proceeds  they  may  attend 
to  the  repair  of  the  factories  and  expenses  of  the  feasts  of  their 
patron  saints  and  of  Christmas,  Holy  Week,  Corpus  Christi, 
Resurrection  and  All  Saints  and  to  other  expenses. 

The  superiors  and  chaplains  of  the  respective  convents  shall 
give  the  estimates  for  these  expenses,  which  shall  be  presented 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of  this  law  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  District  and  to  the  governors  of  the  respective 
States  for  their  revision  and  approval. 
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Art.  19. — All  the  wealth  remaining  in  the  convents  shall  be  . 
turned  over  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  nation  in  accordance 
with  article  l of  this  law. 

Art.  20.— The  nuns  which  shall  remain  cloistered  can  dispose 
•of  their  respective  dowries,  bequeathing  them  freely  according  to 
law.  In  case  they  do  not  leave  a will  or  have  no  kin  who  can 
receive  that  inheritance,  then  the  dowry  will  be  turned  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Art.  21. — All  the  convents  for  nuns  will  be  closed  forever  to 
the  novitiate.  The  present  novices  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
their  vows  and  on  leaving  the  novitiate  they  will  receive  what 
they  have  brought  to  the  convent. 

Art.  22. — All  transfers  of  wealth  mentioned  in  this  law,  be  they 
by  some  individual  of  the  clergy  or  whatever  persons  who  should 
not  have  received  authorization  from  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, are  null  and  void.  The  buyer,  be  he  a native  or  a for- 
eigner, is  obliged  to  return  whatever  was  brought,  or  its  value, 
and  furthermore  shall  be  lined  five  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
notary  who  authorized  the  contract  shall  be  deposed  and  for- 
ever debarred  from  public  service,  and  the  witnesses  will  suf- 
fer the  penalty  of  from  one  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Art.  23. — All  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  shall  oppose  or 
in  whatsoever  manner  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  will  be, 
according  as  the  government  qualifies  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
expelled  from  the  Republic  or  turned  over  to  the  judicial  au- 
thorities. In  this  case  they  will  be  judged  and  punished  as  con- 
spirators. There  will  be  no  appeal  of  pardon  from  the  sentence 
which  will  be  pronounced  against  these  culprits  by  the  com- 
petent court. 

Art.  24. — All  the  penalties  which  this  law  imposes  will  be  made 
effective  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  nation  or  by  the 
political  ones  of  the  State,  these  communicating  immediately 
with  the  general  government. 

Art.  25.- — The  governor  of  the  District,  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  in  their  turn,  shall  consult  with  the  government  the 
means  which  they  will  find  convenient  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
law.  Therefore  I order  it  printed,  published  and  circulated. 
Given  in  the  government  palace  in  Veracruz,  12th.  of  July,  1859. 
BENITO  JUAREZ.  Melchor  Ocampo.  President  of  the  Cabinet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of 
War  and  of  Navy.  Lie.  Manuel  Ruiz.  Minister  of  Justice, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction. — Miguel  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  in  charge  of  “Fomento" 
(Public  advancement). 

I communicate  this  to  Your  Exc.  for  your  information  and  ful- 
filment. Palace  of  the  general  government  in  Veracruz,  1211*.  of 
July,  1859. 

Ruiz.  Most  excllt.  governor  of  the  State  of 
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LAW 

of  the  25th.  of  September  1873  on  additions  and  reforms 
to  the  Constitution. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  lias  forwarded  to  this 
Department  the  following  decree: 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  in  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  conceded  by  article  127  of  the  political  Constitu- 
tion promulgated  the  12th.  of  February  1857,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Republic,  declares  the  following  articles  to  be  additions  and 
reforms  to  the  same  Constitution: 

Article.  1. — The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from 
each  other.  Congress  cannot  dictate  laws  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting any  religion. 

Art.  2. — Matrimony  is  a civil  contract.  This  and  other  acts  on 
the  civil  state  of  persons  are  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
civil  functionaries  and  authorities,  in  the  terms  provided  by  the 
laws,  which  will  have  the  force  and  validity  attributed  to  them. 

Art.  3. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  except  only  as  established  by 
article  27  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  4. — The  simple  promise  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  fulfill  the 
contracted  obligations  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  with 
its  effects  and  penalties. 

Art.  5. — No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  his  personal  services 
without  a fair  retribution  or  without  his  full  consent.  The  State 
cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or  agreement,  by 
virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or  irretrievably  sacrifice 
his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or  of 
religious  vows.  The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize 
monastic  orders,  nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever 
their  denominations,  or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be 
formed.  It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to 
his  proscription  or  to  his  exile. 
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•The  anterior  additions  and  reforms  of  the  Constitution  shall 
be  published  at  once  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  whole 
Republic.  Palace  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  September  25th. 
1873.  Wherefore  I order  that  it  be  printed,  published,  circulated 
and  obeyed.  Given  at  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico  on  the 
24th.  of  September  1873.  SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
To  the  citizen  Lie.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  I forward  it  to  you  for  your  cognizance 
and  for  its  consequent  effects.  Independence  and  Liberty,  Me- 
xico, September  25th.,  1873.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  Acting 
Secretary. 

Citizen  governor  of  the  State  of 


LAWS  OF  REFORM 


LAW  Or  DECEMBER  14TH,  1874. 


Department  of  t-lie  Interior. — First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  lias  ordered  to  publish 
the  following  decree: 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President  of 

the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 

“That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 

“The  Congress  of  the  Union  decrees: 

FIRST  SECTION. 

“Art.  1-  The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from  each 

other.  No  one  will  be  empowered  to  dictate  laws  establishing  or 
prohibiting  any  religion;  but  the  State  exercises  authority  over 
them,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
respect  of  the  institutions  of  the  State. 

“Art.  2. — The  State  guarantees  the  exercise  of  all  cults  in  the 
Republic.  It  will  only  prosecute  and  punish  practices  and  acts 
authorized  by  some  cult,  which  may  be  in  violation  of  our  penal 
laws. 

“Art.  3. — No  authority  or  corporation,  or  organized  body,  may 
take  part  officially  in  the  acts  of  any  cult;  nor  under  the  pretext 
of  religious  solemnities  will  they  be  permitted  to  make  any  de- 
monstrations or  celebrations.  Therefore  no  holidays  are  author- 
ized except  those  which  have  as  their  object  the  solemnization 
of  purely  civil  events.  The  Sundays  are  designated  as  days  of 
rest  for  the  offices  and  public  establishments. 

“Art.  4. — Religious  instruction  and  the  official  practices  of 
any  cult  whatever,  are  forbidden  in  all  the  establisments  of  the 
Federation,  of  the  States  and  of  the  municipalities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morality  will  be  taught  in  those  establisments  where  it 
may  be  relevant  to  do  so,  without  reference  to  any  cult.  The 
infraction  of  this  article  will  be  punished  by  a government  fine 
of  25  to  200  pesos,  besides  the  dismissal  of  the  guilty  parties  in 
case  of  repetition  of  the  offense.  Persons  living  in  a public 
■establishment  may,  if  they  so  desire,  meet  in  the  temple  of  their 


faith  and  receive  in  the  same  establishment,  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  religion  they  profess.  The 
corresponding  regulations  will  lix  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
this  authorization  without  impairing  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment and  without  infraction  of  article  3. 

“Art.  5 — No  religious  act  can  take  place  in  public,  but  only 
within  a temple,  under  penalty  of  stopping  the  act  and 
punishing  its  authors  by  a government  fine  of  10  to  200  pesos  or 
imprisonment  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Should  the  act  have  taken 
a solemn  character  by  the  number  of  persons  attending  it, 
or  for  any  other  circumstances,  the  authors  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  persons  who  will  not  obey  the  intimation  of  the  authorities 
to  desist  from  it,  will  be  imprisoned  and  turned  over  to  the 
judicial  authorities,  incurring  a sentence  from  two  to  six  months 
imprisonment. 

“No  religious  minister,  or  individual  of  either  sex,  member  of 
a cult,  is  permitted  to  wear  distinctive  or  characteristic  robes  of 
his  cult  outside  of  the  temples,  under  penalty  of  10  to  100  pesos. 

‘ ‘ Art.  0.—  The  ringing  of  bells  will  be  limited  strictly  as  a call 
to  the  performance  of  religious  acts.  The  police  shall  regulate 
the  ringing  of  bells  so  that  it  may  not  cause  any  inconvenience 
to  the  public. 

“Art.  7. — For  a temple  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  such,  in 
accordance  with  article  969  and  with  the  other  articles  on  this 
matter  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  articles  are  here- 
by declared  in  force  throughout  the  Republic,  the  existence  and 
installation  of  the  temple  must  be  communicated  to  the  political 
authorities  of  the  locality,  where  it  shall  be  entered  in  a registry 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  from  where  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  government  of  the  State,  which  in  its  turn  shall  advise  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  soon  as  a temple  is  known  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  those  exclusively  of  its  cult,  it  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  registry  of  temples  for  the  effects  of  this 
article. 

“Art.  8. — The  legacies  and  institutions  of  successions  which 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  ministers  of  anj^  cult  or  of  persons  who 
dwell  with  the  aforesaid  ministers,  if  these  should  have  given 
any  manner  of  spiritual  help  to  the  testator  during  the  sickness 
from  which  he  died,  or  have  been  his  confessors,  are  null  and 
void.  • 

“Art.  9. — Equally  null  and  void  are  the  institutions  of  succes- 
sion or  legacies,  which,  even  though  they  may  have  been  made 
ostensibly  in  favor  of  those  legally  qualified,  are  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  law  and  infringe  fraction  ill  of  art.  15. 

“Art.  10. — The  ministers  of  the  cults  may  not  enjoy,  by  reason 
of  their  character,  any  privileges  which  shall  distinguish  them, 
by  law,  from  other  citizens,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  more 
interdictions  than  those  which  this  law  and  the  Constitution 
outline. 
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“Art.  11. — The  speeches  of  religious  ministers  which  may 
be  spoken  advising  disobedience  to  the  laws  or  provoking  some 
misdemeanor  or  some  felony  make  unlawful  the  assembly 
wherein  such  words  are  spoken,  and  therefore  such  assembly 
loses  the  guarantees  granted  in  art.  9 of  the  Constitution.  The  au- 
thor of  the  address  or  speech  will  be  subject  in  this  case  to  the 
rules  of  the  third  book,  section  six,  chapter  eight  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  is  declared  in  force  on  this  point  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  misdemeanors  committed  by  instigation  or 
suggestion  of  a minister  of  any  cult,  as  referred  to  in  this  article, 
place  such  minister  in  the  category  of  principal  author  of  the 
deed. 

“Art.  12. — All  meetings  which  may  take  place  in  temples  shall 
be  public,  subject  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  au- 
thorities may  exercise  the  function  of  their  office  when  the  case 
demands  it. 

“Art.  13. — Religious  institutions  are  free  to  organize  hi- 
erarchically as  they  please;  but  such  organizations  have  no  legal 
status  before  the  State  except  to  invest  the  suueriors  of  the 
organizations  in  each  locality  with  the  representative  character 
referred  to  in  article  15.  No  minister  of  any  cult  may  therefore 
present  himself  oficially  as  such  to  the  authorities.  He  may 
present  himself  only  in  the  form  and  with  the  requisites  with 
which  every  citizen  may  exercise  the  right  of  petition. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

“Art.  14. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate,  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  excepting  the  temples  to  be  used 
immediately  and  directly  in  the  public  service  of  the  cult  and  the 
annex  property  which  may  be  strictly  necessary  for  such  service. 

“Art.  15. — The  religious  associations,  represented  in  each 
locality  by  their  superiors,  have  the  following  rights: 

J. — The  right  of  petition 

II.  — The  ownership  of  the  temples  acquired  in  conformity  with 
article  14.  The  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  buildings  are 
located  shall  determine  on  whom  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
temples  shall  fall  should  the  property  lie  abandoned  or  the 
association  dissolved. 

III.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  or  gifts,  which  may  never  he 
made  in  real  estate,  titles,  bonds  or  promises  of  future  pavment, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  bequests,  testamentary  donations, 
legacies  or  any  other  kind  of  obligation  of  this  sort,  all  which 
are  hereby  declared  void 

IV.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  in  the  interior  of  the  temples 
by  means  of  collectors  appointed  for  such  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  outside  the  temples  it  is  forbidden  to  appoint 
such  alms  collectors,  the  appointed  ones  being  included  in  article 
415  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  de- 
clared in  full  force  throughout  the  Republic. 


V The  right  assigned  in  the  next  article. 

“Besides  the  abovesaid  rights,  the  law  does  not  grant  any 
others  to  religious,  societies  as  corporations. 

“Art.  16.— The  temples  which  according  to  the  law  ot  July 
the  12th,  1859,  were  nationalized  and  which  have  been  left  to 
the  Catholic  cult,  as  well  as  others  which  later  may  have  been 
ceded  to  anv  other  religious  institutions,  shall  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  nation,  but  its  exclusive  use,  conservation  and  im- 
provement, will  belong  to  the  religious  institutions  to  whom  they 
may  have  been  ceded,  as  long  as  the  consolidation  of  the  property 
shall  not  have  been  decreed 

“Art.  17.— The  buildings  spoken  ot  m the  two  former  articles 
shall  be  exempt  of  payment  of  contributions,  except  in  case  that 
they  should  be  constructed  or  acquired  nominally  or  outright  by 
one  or  more  individuals  without  transmitting  them  to  a religious 
society.  The  property  in  such  case  shall  be  governed  according 

to  the  common  laws.  . 

“Art  18. The  buildings  which  do  not  belong  to  private  in- 

dividuals and  which  according  to  this  section  and  the  following 
one  should  be  regained  by  the  nation,  shall  be  transferred 
according  to  the  laws  in  force  that  contiol  this  mattei* 


THIRD  SECTION. 

“Art.  19— The  State  does  not  recognize  any  monastic  orders 
nor  can  it  permit  their  foundation,  no  matter  what  their  de- 
nomination may  be  nor  the  object  for  which  they  would  be  creat- 
ed The  secret  orders  which  may  have  been  established  shall  be 
considered  as  illegal  and  the  'authorities  can  disolye  them, 
should  their  members  live  together;  m any  case,  their  chiefs, 
superiors  and  directors,  will  be  judged  as  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  individual  guarantees,  in  conformity  with  art  96o  of  the  Renal 
Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  declared  m force 
throughout  the  Republic. 

“Art  20 The  religious  societies  whose  members  live  under 

certain  rules  peculiar  to  themselves,  under  temporary  or  per- 
petual promises  or  vows,  and  under  the  control  of  one  or  more 
superiors,  are  regarded  as  monastic  orders,  subject  to  the 
previous  article,  even  though  each  member  of  the  society  should 
have  a dwelling  apart  from  the  others.  Consequently,  the  first 
and  relevant  declarations  in  the  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  issued  on  the  28th.  of  May,  1861,  are  hereby  declared 

null. 

FOURTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  21.— The  simple  promises  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  fulfill 
one’s  obligations,  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  in  its  effects 
and  penalties;  but  either  promise  is  a legal  requisite  only  when 
it  is  necessary  to  testify  in  a court,  in  which  case  the  his  * 
promise  shall  be  offered;  and  the  second  shall  be  offered  on 
taking  possesion  of  an  official  position.  The  latter  will  be  made  m 
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a formal  oath,  without  any  reserve,  to  obey  and  preserve  the 
political  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  with  its 
additions  and  reforms,  and  its  laws.  This  oath  shall  be  taken  by 
all  those  who  take  charge  of  a public  office  of  the  Federation,  of 
the  States  or  of  the  Municipalities.  In  all  other  cases  in  which, 
accoiding  to  the  laws,  the  religious  oath  had  some  civil  con- 
sequences, it  has  these  no  longer,  even  though  it  should  he  taken. 

FIFTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  22. — Marriage  is_  a civil  contract,  and  that  as  well  as 
othei  acts  which  fix  the  civil  state  of  individuals,  belong  to  the 
realm  of  the  functionaries  of  the  civil  order  according  to  the  laws 
and  shall  have  the  force  and  validity  which  the  laws  may  give 
them. 

“Art.  23. — The  right  to  legislate  on  the  civil  state  of 
the  individuals,  and  to  rule  the  manner  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing acts  shall  be  performed  and  recorded,  belongs  to  the  States, 
but  their  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

I-  Hm  offices  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  be  as  numerous  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  accomodate  all  persons  who  may  have  need 
of  it,  and  must  always  lie  in  charge  of  employees  of  tried  ability 
and  honorability. 

.II- — The  register  of  the  acts  of  the  civil  state  shall  be  entered 
with  accuracy,  in  separate  entries,  in  books  which  will  be  under 
the  inspection  of  the  political  authorities.  The  inscription  shall 
be  done  with  all  necessary  formalities  which  will  guarantee  au- 
thenticity and  the  veracity  of  its  records.  They  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  have  erasures,  or  corrections,  or  additions  betwmen  lines, 
and  the  remark  (rejected)  shall  be  placed  after  every  mistaken 
record  before  signing  it,  and  the  new  correct  inscription  shall  be 
recorded  immediately  following  the  erroneous  one. 

HI- — These  services  incumbent  on  the  civil  state  of  persons 
shall  be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  a table  of  rates  may  be  establish- 
ed to  exact  payment  only  for  those  acts  that  could  be  performed 
in  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Register,  but  which  take  place,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  witnesses,  in  the  homes  of  those  interest- 
ed, at  their  request,  and  for  the  burial  in  privileged  plots  of  the 
public  cemeteries. 

1^  -—I he  officers  ot  the  Civil  Register  shall  keep  a duplicate 
ol  their  books  in  which  there  shall  be  no  interruptions  between 
the  records.  Every  six  months  this  duplicate,  legalized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  entry,  together  with  a statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  it  contains,  every  page  signed  on  the  margin,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  government  of  the  State.  Like- 
wise and  furthermore,  they  shall  remit  a notice  of  the  acts 
registered  in  a month 

^ • — All  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  have  a public  char- 
acter, and  nobody  shall  be  denied  the  inspection  of  the  records. 
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VI.  — The  records  of'  the  Register  will  be  the  only  proof  of  the 
civil  state  of  individuals,  and  will  be  considered  legal  in  the 
courts  unless  they  can  be  proved  to  be  forgeries. 

VII. — Civil  marriage  may  be  celebrated  by  one  man  with  only 
one  woman.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  crimes  punishable  by 
law. 

VIII.  — The  will  of  the  contracting  parties,  freely  expressed  in 
the  form  that  the  law  shall  establish,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
civil  marriage;  consequently,  the  law  shall  protect  the  utterance 
of  such  will  and  shall  prevent  any  compulsion  against  it. 

IX.  — Civil  marriage  may  be  dissolved  only  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  consorts;  but  the  law  may  permit  temporary  separa- 
tion for  serious  reasons  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  leg- 
islature, this  separation  allowing  neither  consort  to  unite  in  wed- 
lock with  any  one  else. 

X.  — Marriage  may  not  be  contracted  by  persons  who,  for  phys- 
ical unfitness,  cannot  fulfill  the  object  of  that  state;  or  by  those 
who,  because  of  moral  incapacity,  are  unable  to  express  their 
consent  to  it.  Marriages  performed  in  these  cases  shall  be  annul- 
led by  petition  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XI.  — Kinship,  whether  natural  or  legal,  between  descendants 
and  ancestors  in  direct  line,  or  brothers,  or  step-brothers,  shall 
also  prohibit  their  intermarriage  and,  when  contracted  in,  such 
cases,  shall  nullify  it. 

XII.  — All  cases  brought  by  married  couples  before  the  civil 
authorities  as  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriage,  or  of 
divorce,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  civil  state,  shall  be 
carried  on  as  the  law  may  determine;  and  any  resolutions  that 
may  be  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  any  cult  on  these  questions, 
shall  have  no  legal  effect. 

XIII.  — The  law  shall  not  impose  or  prescribe  religious  rites, 
in  respect  to  marriage.  The  married  couples  are  free  to  receive 
or  not  the  blessings  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  which 
shall  have  no  legal  effect 

XI V.  — All  cemeteries  and  places  of  burial  will  be  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  civil  authorities  even  should  they  be 
private  enterprises.  No  establishment  of  the  kind  may  be  found 
without  license  from  the  authorities.  Burials  or  exhumations 
may  not  be  carried  on  without  permission  or  written  orders  of 
the  authorities. 

“Art.  24. — The  civil  state  of  a person  registered  in  one  State 
or  District,  shall  be  recognized  in  all  the  others  of  the  Republic. 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

“Art.  25. — No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  his  personal 
services  without  his  full  consent  or  without  fair  retribution.  The 
lack,  of  consent,  even  when  there  should  be  retribution,  con- 
stitutes an  attack  against  personal  liberty;  and  the  same  holds 
true  should  retribution  be  lacking  when  services  have  been  lent, 
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with  tacit  or  expressed  consent,  on  condition  of  forthcoming' 
retribution 

“Art.  26. — The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract, 
pact  or  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or 
irrevocably  sacrifice  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of 
education,  or  of  religious  vows;  no  can  it  authorize  pacts  by 
which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscription  or  exile.  All  the  con- 
tracts which  may  be  made  in  contravention  of  this  article  are  null 
and  void  and  oblige  those  who  accept  them  to  indemnify  the 
losses  and  injuries  caused. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

“Art.  27. — It  is  in  the  power  of  the  political  authorities  of  the 
States  to  impose  the  sentences  of  which  this  law  treats.  These- 
same  authorities  shall  incur,  before  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
double  of  these  penalties,  should  they  authorize  or  knowingly 
tolerate  any  infringement  of  the  laws.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  are  responsible,  in  their  turn,  for  any  infractions  of  the 
present  law  or  ommission  of  the  same  committed  by  them  or  by 
the  authorities  and  officials  subject  under  their  orders. 

“Art.  28. — Crimes  committed  against  sections  1,  2,  3 and  6 of 
this  law  are  punishable  by  the  federal  laws  and  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Federation;  but  the  judges  of  the 
States  shall  try  them  in  all  places  where  there  is  no  District 
Judge;  carrying  these  cases  on  to  the  sentence  which  shall  be 
passed  by  the  District  Judge  to  whom  they  shall  be  sent.  The 
crimes  committed  against  sections  4 and  5 shall  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  laws  by  the  empowered  authorities  in  each 
locality. 

“Art.  29. — The  Laws  of  Reform  are  recast  in  this  Law;  but,  as 
regards  the  Civil  Register,  the  Laws  of  Reform  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  States  legislate  in  conformity  with  section  5. 
They  shall  also  continue  in  force  in  regard  to  the  nationalization 
and  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  payment  of 
dowries  to  ex-nuns,  with  the  changes  hereby  made  to  art.  8 of 
the  law  of  the  25th.  of  June,  1856.  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Power,  on  the  10th.  of  December,  1874. — Nicolas  Le- 
mus,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Antonio  Gomez, 
Deputy  Secretary.  Luis  G.  Alvirez,  Deputy  Seer.  J.  V.  Villada, 
Deputy  Seer.  Alejandro  Prieto,  Deputy  Seer.” 

Whereof  1 order  it  printed,  published,  circulated  and  obeyed. 
Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  National  Government,  at  Mexico  City, 
on  the  14th.  of  December,  1874. 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  MEXICO  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LAW 

OF  REFORM. 

Art.  5 — 

The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  impairs,  loses  or  irrevocably 
sacrifices  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or 
of  religious  vows. 

The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize  monastic  orders, 
nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever  be  their  de- 
nomination, or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be  formed. 
It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscrip- 
tion or  exile.  (Reform  of  the  19tli  of  June,  1898). 

Art.  27.— 

Religious  corporations  or  institutions,  whatever  be  their  char- 
acter, denomination,  duration  or  purpose,  and  civil  institutions 
under  the  patronage,  direction  or  administration  of  the  former, 
or  of  ministers  of  any  sect,  will  not  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire 
ownership  or  administration  of  real  estate  other  than  that  of  the 
buildings  which  are  immediately  and  directly  destined  to  the 
service  or  object  of  said  corporations  and  institutions;  nor  will 
they  be  legally  authorized  to  acquire  the  ownership  or  admin- 
istration of  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

Civil  corporations  and  institutions  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  foregoing  case,  may  acquire  ownership  and  administration, 
not  only  of  the  buildings  referred  to,  but  of  all  real  estate  and 
capital  invested  in  same,  which  may  be  required  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  end  of  said  institutions,  but  subject  to  the  requisites  and 
limitations  which  federal  laws  may  establish  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union.  (Reform  of  the  14th  of  March,  1901). 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION 
IN  MEXICO 


The  question  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  has  not  been  well  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States,  because  the  conditions  of  the 
Mexican  Catholic  Church  differ  vastly  from  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States, 

In  Mexico,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  religious  matters  has  no  counterbalance  of  any  sort. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  other  Churches  which  coun- 
terbalance the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  does  not  hold 
unlimited  sway  over  society,  nor  can  it  attain  uncontrollable 
political  power;  the  very  education  of  the  American  people  has 
prevented  Rome  from  exercising  so  far  the  influence  which  it 
exercises  in  other  countries. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Reform  (1856  to  1859),  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  strongest  temporal  power  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  during  that  period  all  tended 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  its  power  and  bring  about  the  absolute 
independence  of  Church  and  State. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  are  a collection  of  rules  passed  previ- 
ous to  1860,  with  the  aim  of  depriving  the  Catholic  Church  of  its 
temporal  power;  and  these  rules  have  remained  effective,  be- 
cause the  conditions  which  then  demanded  their  enactment  still 
prevail  and  still  make  it  necessary  that  the  laws  should  remain 
in  force. 

The  aim  of  the  Revolution  of  Ayutla,  from  1856  to  1859,  was 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  economic  power  and  of  its  social  in- 
fluence, and  it  had  to  place  the  Church  in  a condition  which, 
apparently,  is  disadvantageous  and  unjust,  but  which  in  reality 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  only  possible  manner  of  reducing  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  impotence. 

The  principal  laws  enacted  previous  to  1860,  for  governing 
the  Church  and  stripping  it  of  the  temporal  power  which  it 
enjoyed,  are  the  following: 

(a)  Separation  of  the  Church  and  State. 

(b)  Incapacity  of  the  Church  to  possess  landed  propertv. 
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(c)  Abolition  of  convents. 

-These  laws,  which  are  called  laws  of  the  Reform,  were  estab- 
lished m Mexico  after  a revolution  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  bloody  that  Mexico  has  ever  witnessed^*  revolution  which 
affected  the  country  more  deeply  than  even  the  present  revolu- 
tion  is  doing.  The  clergy  defended  themselves  desperately 
against  the  laws  which  stripped  them  of  power,  and  on  finding 
themselves  defeated,  they  resorted  in  1860  to  the  intervention 
of  foreign  Powers  (Spain,  France  and  England),  which  attempt- 
ed to  intervene  with  the  " s'*s 


obligations  of  the  Juarez  Government. 


Tne  treason  of  the  Clerical  party  had  as  a result  French  in- 
tervention only,  but  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  against  the 
clergy  were  of  such  importance  and  so  necessarv,  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  himself  did  not  dare  to  undo' what  had  been 
done  m the  time  of  Juarez. 

The  French  troops  being  withdrawn  and  the  Constitutionalist 
Government  of  Mexico  reestablished,  the  laws  of  the  Reform 
were  not  only  maintained,  but  in  1874  they  were  incorporated 
m the  political  Constitution. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  precepts  contained  in  the  Mexi- 
can Constituion  which  correspond  to  those  laws  of  the  Reform 
and,  according  to  that  Constitution,  all  the  laws  and  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country  must  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  those  laws. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  moment  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding  the 
)<  lgious  question,  and  that  paid  of  the  actual  happenings  which 
is  merely  a deplorable  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by 

the  Catholic  clergy  since  1910  against  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 


The  aim  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  with  regard  to 
the  Mexican  Catholic  Church,  is  to  enforce  the  strict  observance 
of  the  laws  known  as  laws  of  the  Reform,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  disregarded.  The  Constitutionalist  Government 
demands  the  fulfilment  of  these  laws,  because  they  form  an  in- 
tegral pait  of  the  Mexican  Constitution.  These  laws  must  be 
maintained  because  the  causes  which  demanded  their  enactment 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  country 
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A brief  analysis  of  the  principal  laws 
further  clear  up  the  matter. 


of  the  Reform  will 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

According  to  the  Mexican  Constitution,  there  must  be  abso- 
lute separation  between  the  Church  and  State.  This  signifies 
that  the  Church  is  to  lack  all  temporal  power  and  that,  as  an 
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organized  institution,  it  is  not  to  participate  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  country. 

It  has  never  been  intended  to  deny  Mexican  Catholics  either 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  their  right  to  take  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Mexico.  We  Constitutionalists  are  Catho- 
lics; the  Villistas  are  Catholics;  the  Zapatistas  are  Catholics, 
j Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  population  is  Catholic,  and, 
1 therefore,  the  Constitutionalist  party  could  not  in  the  present 
| struggle  attempt  to  deprive  the  Catholics,  who  form  the  totality 
of  the  Mexican  people,  of  their  right  to  profess  their  religion, 
or  of  their  right  to  take  part  in  political  questions. 

The  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Church  in  general  abstained  tor 
a long  time  from  interference  in  the  political  problems  of  Mex- 
ico. During  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  the  Catholic  clergy  made 
i no  attempt  to  organize  themselves  for  political  campaigns,  but 
appeared  to  maintain  themselves  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law, 
t in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  they  could  avail  themselves  of  other 
j indirect  proceedings  for  exercising  their  influence  in  the  political 
i]  affairs  of  the  country. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Diaz  from  the  Government,  and 
[jon  Francisco  de  la  Barra’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the 
J Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  believed  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
if  organize  themselves  for  the  political  struggle,  and  to  that  effect 
Ja  political  group  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Catho- 
J lie  clergy,  made  up  chiefly  of  big  land-owners.  This  group  took 
e the  name  of  “Catholic  Party”,  with  deliberate  intention  of 
h taking  advantage  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  population 
,y  to  induce  it  to  vote  in  conformity  with  their  directions.  The 
j.  Catholic  clergy  started  to  make  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  party,  first  in  a discreet  manner,  bringing  moral 
;o  preassnre  to  bear  upon  the  ignorant  masses,  who  were  unable  to 
;e  discern  clearly  where  their  duties  as  Catholics  ceased,  and  w here 
it  began  their  rights  as  citizens 

itj  The  Catholic  party  is,  in  a nutshell,  the  political  organization 
J of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Mexico.  This  single  fact  constitutes 
)!  a peril  for  democratic  institutions,  and  was  naturally  bound  to 
ntjbe  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by  the  anti-reelectionist 
party,  first,  and  later  by  the  Constitutionalist  party. 

!!|1  At  the  time  that  de  la  Barra  was  President,  the  Catholic  party 
attempted  to  rob  the  Revolution  of  the  fruits  of  its  triumph, 
designating  de  la  Barra  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  The  considerable  prestige  which  Madero  en- 
joyed at  that  time  frustrated  this  attempt  of  the  Catholic  party, 
j which  had  to  limit  its  pretensions  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
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Republic,  resigning  itself  to  have  as  President,  Madero,  a nun  n. 
sprung  from  the  Revolution;  and  as  Vice-President,  de  la  Barra 
a man  perfectly  well  known  as  being  of  the  ancient  regime  am  i 
and  the  principal  leader  of  the  Catholic  party. 

Tn  the  elections  of  October,  1911,  the  formula  of  the  pro 
gressive  Constitutionalist  party  triumphed  over  the  Madero-dt 
la  Barra  formula,  which  was  that  of  the  party  of  the  principa 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Government;  but  from  that  momen 
that  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  of  Francisco  I.  Madero 
In  the  elections  for  deputies  and  senators  of  1912,  the  CathoG, 
lie  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a considerable  number  of  depu  il 
ties,  amounting  to  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Lower  House  : 
whilst  the  Senate,  which  was  almost  completely  made  up  oh 
Porfirista  elements,  was  only  renewed  by  half  and  scarcely  oh 
tained  eight  or  ten  senators  as  followers  of  the  new  regime. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico,  directly  and  through  the  in  i 
termission  of  the  Catholic  Party,  were  one  of  the  principal  fact  ® 
ors  in  the  downfall  of  Madero,  and  although  perhaps  Huertnl 
was  not  the  candidate  designated  to  replace  him,  the  fact  is  tha  tr 
the  Clerical  chief,  de  la  Barra,  formed  part  of  the  Cabinet  whicl  I 
resolved  upon  the  murder  of  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez. 

Subsequently,  the  party  obtained  important  posts  for  its  prim 
C'ipal  leaders  in  the  Government  of  Huerta,  and  finally  supported.  Ip: 
the  candidacy  of  Federico  Gamboa.  m 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  decide*  j 
assistance  lent  socially  by  the  clergy,  and  the  political  suppor  « 
given  hy  the  Catholic  party,  to  Huerta,  with  both  their  mei  is 
and  money.  But  the  principal  assistance  given  by  the  Catholi) » 
clergy  to  the  Government  of  Huerta  was  contained  in  the  effort  ol 
made  by  their  principal  dignitaries  and  other  members  of  th  It 
high  clergy. to  create  an  opinion,  if  not  favorable  to  Huerta,  a ! 
least  very  unfavorable  to  Constitutionalists.  1 

This  end  was  accomplished,  not  through  the  individual  mean  1 
that  any  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a politics  i 
party,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  religious  influence  exer  it 
vised  by  the  Catholic  clergy  over  the  faithful,  from  the  pulpi 
and  in  the  confessional. 

During  the  war  against  Huerta,  one  of  the  things  which  mos  1 
greatly  surprised  the  Constitutionalists  was  the  extremely  hos  • 
tile  and  unjust  opinion  encountered  by  them  in  each  of  the  town  t 
which  they  came  to  occupy.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a paradox 
The  strongest  armed  resistance  that  the  Constitutionalist  par  n 
ty  encountered  in  the  cities,  in  the  form  of  social  defence,  wa  ; 
not  an  opposition  caused  by  the  sympathy  which  the  resident 
of  the  cities  might  have  experienced  in  favor  of  Huerta,  but  wa 
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originated  in  the  antipathy  which  had  been  created  against  the 
Lonstitutionalist  forces,  whom  the  Catholic  clergy  on  all  occa- 
sions i epresented  as  bandits  who  were  intent  on  seizing  the 
towns  solely  for  purposes  of  plunder,  theft,  violation  of  women, 
and  murder.  This  opinion  had  its  source  in  sermons,  in  the 
confessionals,  and  in  an  extensive  correspondence,  proofs  of 
vhich  have  been  secured. 

. Phe  work  <lone  by  tke  clergy  in  creating  an  opinion  antago- 
nistic to  the  Constitutionalist  troops  explains,  if  it  cannot  justi- 
y,  many  ot  the  acts  of  aggression,  and  even  attempts  of  Consti- 
utionalist  soldiers  against  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
Since  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  there  has  been  on  the 
►art  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  no  other  aim  with 
egard  to  the  clergy  than  that  of  restricting  them  within  the 
imits  of  their  faculties  and  of  their  spiritual  mission,  that  of 
nahing  effective  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
nd  of  keeping  the  clergy  from  taking  any  participation,  as  a 
ehgious  institution,  m our  political  questions.  But  a political 
Guggle  having  developed,  it  is  natural  that  the  military  groups 
hould  experience  strong  displeasure,  especially  on  laboring  lin- 
er the  effects  of  the  clerical  propaganda  against  the  Revolu- 
lon,  and  that,  instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  restrain  the- 
lergy  within  due  bounds,  they  should  overstep  this  limitation 
nd  even,  on  some  occasions,  attempt  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
purely  religious  character.  The  restriction  of  religious  serv- 
p «es  m some  places  and  the  destruction  of  the  confessionals  are 
istances  of  this.  The  destruction  of  confessionals  has  been  the 
Lost  ostensible  manifestation  of  the  ill  will  with  which  the  re- 
olutionary  troops  have  regarded*  the  use  that  the  Catholic 

■eig\  have  made  of  the  sacrament  of  confession  as  a weapon 
l political  strife.  1 

If  the  Catholic  clergy  had  maintained  themselves  within  their 
‘hgious  attributes,  without  interfering  in  the  struggle  and 
tifi  (hat  is  more,  if  they  had  not  put  in  action  the  advantages  which 
-a  iey  derive  from  their  capacity  of  intellectual  directors  of  the 
asses,  the  counter-effects  on  the  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
oops  would  not  have  occurred. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
to  ent  itself  has  never  pretended  to  interfere  in  religious  mat- 
,«i  rs,  or  to  restrain  in  any  manner  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
,1ns  exican  people.  _ The  Constitutionalist  Government  does  not 
ai  -opose  to  establish  laws  which  affect  religion,  nor  does  it  in 
« ‘I  way  propose  to  restrict  religious  practices. 

M The  course  of  action  followed  by  the  Constitutionalist  Gov- 
,3  nment  justifies  this  statement,  since,  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution,  Yenustiano  Carranza,  the 
military  acts  which  were  considered  restrictive  of  religious  lib- 
erty have  been  diminishing  in  number  and  in  gravity. 


PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  .Reform  deter- 
mine that  neither  the  Catholic  Chu.rch  nor  any  other  religious 
corporation,  regardless  of  character,  denomination,  duration  or 
object,  can  own  landed  property. 

The  reason  for  this  ordinance  is  that  the  Catholic?  clergy  con- 
stituted, previous  to.  1 856,  the  strongest  economic  power  exist- 
ing in  the  country.  , 

In  1856,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disentail  the  properties  of 
the  clergy,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  mortmain,  compelling  the 
clergy  to  alienate  tlieir  landed  property.  This  was  tl^e  tendency 
of  the  laws  of  disentailment. 


die  clergy  vigorously  resisted  this  law,  believing  that  their; 


are 


economic  power  was  thus  considerably  reduced,  and  with  this, 
motive  started  the  struggle  called  the  War  of  the  Reform  or 
Three  Years'  War. 

The  laws  of  1856  did  not  expropriate  the  clergy,  but  in  view 
of  the  latters’  completely  rebellious  attitude,,  in  1859  Benito  Juar 
rez  issued  in  Vera  Cruz  a law  called  “Nationalization  of  the 
Lands  of  the  Clergy,”  by  which  was  expropriated  all  th  landed) 
property  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  had  resisted  and  struggled 
against  the  disentailment  of  these  lands. 

In  virtue  of  this  law,  the  temples  became  national  property, 
the  titles  of  ownership  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but 
the  usufruct  of  the  same  being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  to  the  clergy’s  landed  property  and  real  estate  investments, 
these  were  turned  over  to  the  nation  and  awarded  to  individuals. 

The  vital  point  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform  regarding  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  lies  in  the  declaration  of  civil  incapacity  of  religious 
•corporations  to  own  lands.  This  measure,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear extreme,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  1859,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  clergy  of  their  temporal  power.  The  measure  still 1)11 
continues  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  because  if  religious  cor- 
porations were  at  this  moment  permitted  to  acquire  landed  prop  P»i 
•erty,  a considerable  mortmain  would  inmediate  be  created,  fron 
which  a great  amount  of  power  would  again  be  derived  by  th< 
Catholic  Church,  who  would  thus  recover  their  temporal  power P 
which  all  countries  have  admitted  should  not  be  tolerated# 
Moreover,  it  can  be  said  that  the  reason  for  which  the  CatholhP 
Church  of  Mexico  has  taken,  as  a Church,  participation  in  tin  ifc 
political  struggle,  and  attemps  to  recover  its  influence  and  it:P 
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temporal  power,  is  that,  for  several  years' past  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful y evading  the, law  in  so  far  as  regards  the  possession 

O'  lands.  , ; ’ .Jg- ! , M}!:|C  I.  ;\w! 

.d  According.,^  ,thfe  -.Mexican  law,  the  Catholic  Church  is  inca- 
pacitated from  acquiring  lands,  by  which  is  understood  not  only 
landed  property,  but  also  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

ilw  Mexican  Iuav  also  prohibits  the  feoffments  which  might 
cause  the  property  to  appear  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  when 
it  leally  belongs  to  the  Church,  or  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church. 

Feoffments,  from  bishop  to  bishop  are  not  permitted  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  states  owned  by  members  of  the  clergy  are  con- 
sidered as  their  personal  property,  to  be  freely  transmitted  to 
the  voluntary  or  legal  inheritors  of  the  owners. 

The  estates  of  a bishop  in  Mexico,  when  not  acquired  through 

agreement  or  bequest,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  his  legal  inheri- 
tors. 


lor  a long  time  past,  Mexican  bishops,  rectors  and  even  a 
number  of  laymen  have  been  owning  lands  which  apparently 
are  their  personal  property,  but  the  products  of  which  in  reality 
are  destined  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Church.  These  lands  effec- 
tually constitute  a mortmain,  because  their  owners,  before  dying, 
have  to  bequeath  them  to  the  persons  previously  designated  by 
the  Church,  whether  to  the  succeeding  bishop  or  to  any  other 
person  especially  designated  to  that  effect. 

That  is  hov  the  Church  has,  against  the  law,  been  acquiring 
a large  amount  of  landed  property  having  the  appearance  of 
private  property. 

ti  Bllt>  m practice,  the  lands  personally  owned  could  not  always 
,|i  be  faken  over  without  difficulties  by  the  new  trustee  designated 
by  the  Church,  and  experience  showed  that  from  time  to  time 
piopeilies  were  lost  to  the  Church  which  were  claimed  by  the 
legal  inheritors  of  the  owner  apparent. 

These  losses  emphasized  the  advisability  of  finding  other 
means  to  tie  up  the  property  to  the  Church,  without  ostensibly 
violating  the  laws  of  the  Reform.  In  some  places  stock  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  without  any  determined  mercantile 
end,  but  solely  for  tlie  purpose  of  managing  the  estates  which 
tl  might  be  entrusted  to  these  companies.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
panies  was  made  up  of  contributions  by  tlie  members  of  the 
clergy  or  by  individuals;  the  shares  of  the  company,  and  there- 
fore, its  management,  being  retained  by  the  bishops.  Notable 
instances  of  this  can  be  had  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durango,  Pue- 
bla, and  several  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church,  transgressing 
the  law  which  prohibits  it  from  acquiring  landed  property,  has 
found  means  of  necessary,  just  and  legal  appearance  for  pos- 
sessing lands,  which  have  served  it  to  recover  little  by  little  its 
political  influence. 

The  confiscation  of  the  lands  illegally  possessed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Mexico  is  a necessary,  just  and  legal  confiscation, 
and  in  that  sense,  all  the  confiscations  of  lands  pertaining  to 
the  Church  are  legitimate,  for  which  reason  the  Constitutional- 
ist Government  is  in  the  right  in  continuing  the  same  policy, 
not  only  confiscating  the  properties  which  are  openly  in  the 
ownership  of  the  clergy,  but  also  investigating  those  properties 
which  apparently  belong  to  individuals,  but  which,  through  the 
history  of  their  former  owners  and  through  the  form  of  their 
administration,  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  properties  of  the 
Church. 

As  regards  the  temples,  since  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the 
.Reform,  the  ownership  has  been  retained  to  the  State,  their  use 
being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  fact,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  for  many  years  used  the  temples  without  restriction 
of  any  kind  and  without  paying  rents,  pensions  or  contributions 
of  any  sort. 

The  limiting  of  the  number  of  temples  which  are  needed  in 
each  place  for  religious  services  would  have  to  be  left,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  but  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico 
exercise  absolute  control  in  religious  matters,  without  interven- 
tion of  any  kind  by  the  community,  that  is,  by  the  parishioners, 
in  the  administration  of  the  estates  or  in  the  management  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  parishes,  or  still  less  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  religious  services,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  determining  the  number  of  temples  required  by  a certain 
parish  or  a certain  city.  . 

It  is,  therefore,  with  State  alone  that  the  Church  can 
come  to  an  understanding  regarding  the  number  of  temples  to 
|)e  reserved  for  the  service,  and  the  Government,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  nation’s  property,  has  the  unquestionable  right  to 
dispose  of  the  temples,  when  required  for  uses  which,  in  its  esti- 
mation, are  of  higher  importance  than  the  religious  service,  and 
above  all,  when,  because  of  the  abundance  of  temples  in  a single 
eitv,  the  number  of  those  available  for  religious  services  is  con- 
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sidered  excessive. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Government  has  not  made  use 

of  this  right. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  and 
principally  since  1867,  the  Juarez  Government  took  over  seine 
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of  the  many  temples  in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
them  to  public  uses,  so  that  in  the  principal  cities  ot  the  country 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  libraries,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
mnn\  othei  charitable  institutions  occupy  buildings  wlimh  origin- 
ally were  temples.  Since  1876,  the  Catholic  Church  has  enjoyed 
unmolested  the  possession  of  a great  number  of  temples,  and  the 
Government  up  to  the  present  had  not  tried  to  make  use  of  its 
right  to  consolidate  the  property  of  some  of  them,  nor  had  there 
been  anj  ocasion  to  discuss  the  number  of  temple^  necessary 
for  religious  services. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  cities  of  Mexico 
the  number  of  temples  open  to  public  service  is  considerably  ex- 
cessive,. in  proportion  to  the  religious  needs.  A population  of 
10,000  inhabitants  has  enough  with  one  or  two  temples  open 
for  worship;  however,  there  are  towns,  such  as  the  City  of  Cho- 
lula,  in  which  the  number  of  churches  is  so  great  in  proportion 
to  the  population  that  a source  of  real  curiosity  is  found  by  tour- 
ists in  the  vast  number  of  temples,  all  of  which  are  open  for 
service,  all  affording  occupation  to  priests,  and,  therefore,  sig- 
nifying a strong  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  faithful. 

Puebla  is  a city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that,  until  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Constitutionalist 
Army,  it  had  nearly  200  temples  open  to  the  public. 

Merida  is  a city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  it  has  enough  with 
welve  temples,  that  is,  one  for  each  5,000  souls. 

The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  has  a normal  population  of  50,000  in- 
mbitants,  and  three  churches  have  always  sufficed  for  religious 
services. 


Lp  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  temples  destined  for 
public  service  in  each  place  has  been  unlimited.  The  Govern- 
ment notwithstanding  its  unquestionable  right  to  dispose  of 
lie  buildings  and  to  determine  which  are  those  that  should  be 
esei \ ed  iOi  leligious  services  and  which  can  be  destined  for 
ither  purposes,  had  not  limited  the  number  of  temples  which 
lie  Catholic  Church  controlled. 

Lately,  however,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  clergy  against 
lie  Constitutionalist  B evolution  brought  about  the  closing  of 
•ertain  temples  to  religious  services  by  a number  of  military 
•hiefs  and  State  Governors,  on  their  capturing  towns. 

This  could  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or  as  a sort  of 
'eprisal  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  in  reality,  and  even 
upposing  that  such  were  the  case,  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
emples,  which  never  reached  the  extent  of  the  total  closing  up 
'f  all  the  churches  in  a town,  does  not  constitute  an  illegal  act 
md  is  not  censurable  except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  occasion 
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on  which  it  occurred,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elicited  by 
the  attitiide  pf  tbe  clergy  themselves.  ;,j  : . J 

In  substance:  as  regards  goods  and  chattels,  the  Catholic 
Church  lias  full  capacity  to  acquire  and  handle  property.  But 
in  so  far  as  landed  property  is  concerned,  the  Mexican  Consti- 
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tution  forbids  the  Catholic  Church  to  own  real  estate  or  capital 
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invested  in  the  same,  and  the  only  right  granted  the  Church  by 
the  laws  is  to  maintain  the  temples  immediately  or  directly  des- 
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Concerning  the  temples  open  for  worship,  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  their  number  is  considerably  greater  than  1 , 
is  required  to  Jill  the  demand,  and  the  Government  is  not  occa- 
sioning a damage,  but  simply  exercising  a right,  when  it  con- 
solidates the  property  of  those  temples  which  it  is  not  essential 
should  remain  in  tbe  power  of  the  Church. 

CONVENTS, 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  established  the  abolition  of  all  con- 
vents and  of  all  religious  essociations  of  monastic  life.  The 
monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico,  not  only  those  of  a merely 
contemplative  nature,  but  also  those  of  an  educational  and  char 
itable  nature,  were  abolished  in  virtue  of  these  laws. 

In  1874  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  charity  insti- 
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tution  known  as  “Sisters  of  Charity,”  and  the  other  regular 
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orders,  especially  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  then  expelled. 

The  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Mexico  was  a meas- 
sure  clearly  taken  in  defence  of  human  liberty,  which  was  found 
to  be  threatened  by  them. 

This  was  especially  so  in  regard  to  women,  whose  educationjte 
was  still  very  deficient,  so  that  they  were  not  in  a condition  to 
defend  their  liberty  when  the  tremendous  moral  pressure  ol 
parents  and  relatives  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  ordei 
to  force  them  to  enter  a convent. 

The  Mexican  woman,  particularly  the  one  who  possessed  riches 
in  her  own  right,  was  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seeing 
her  liberty  restricted  by  her  entrance  into  a convent,  where  il 
became  impossible  to  prove  that  her  permanence  there  was  nol 
absolutely  voluntary. 

The  Mexican  woman  has  not,  like  the  American  woman,  ar 
education  which  enables  her  personally  to  look  after  her  owi  - 
liberty,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  experi 
ence  taught  that  the  existence  of  convents  was  a constant  threal 
to  feminine  liberty. 

Even  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  laws,  rich  heiresses 
have  always  been  the  object  of  suggestions  inducing  them  U 
take  the  religious  vow  in  a foreign  country. 
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The  laws  of  the  Reform  completely  abolish  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  within  the  principle  established  by  them,  all  religious 
congregations  of  a monastic  character  must  be  dismenbered. 

At  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  however,  a policy  of  toleration 
was  initiated  in  favor  of  religious  orders,  first  in  regard  to  char- 
ity institutions,  later  in  regard  to  educational  orders,  finally  wind- 
ing up  by  assuming  the  same  tolerant  attitude  toward  tiie  con- 
templative orders,  which,  although  illegal  in  their  existence, 
were  not  effectually  proceeded  against  by  the  judicial  author- 
ities. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy  after  1870;  those  which 
have  been  prevalent  for  a long  time  in  Spain,  since  the  consider- 
able excess  of  monastic  orders  made  necessary  the  positive  de-' 
portation  of  persons  bound  by  monastic  vows;  and  the  condi- 
tious  recently  created  in  France  for  monastic  orders,  especially 
for  those  of  an  educational  character,  since  1906:— all  this  has 
led  a great  number  of  foreign  nuns  and  monks  to  take  refuge  in 
Mexico  and  settle  there  with  the  character  of  monastic  orders. 

The  existence  of  these  orders  was  tolerated  in  the  time  of 

I General  Diaz.  Many  of  them  constituted  an  open  violation  of 
th.e  law;  others,  chiefly  the  French  educational  orders,  tried  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  laws  of  public  instruction  and  ac- 
quired greater  freedom  of  action  in  their  work. 

- iOn  the  fall  of  General  Huerta  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Government  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Re- 
public, several  monastic  orders  were  abolished,  and  as  the  mem- 
i bers  of  these  were  mostly  foreigners,  the  majority  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  nuns  Were  made  victims  of  such  offences 
i as  have  been  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army.  The  only  occurrence  has  been  the  dispersion  of  several 

I religious  groups,  whose  members  have  withdrawn  to  foreign 
countries. 

RESUME. 

The  religious  question  in  Mexico  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding 
the  Catholic  Church  are  not  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
isolated  acts  which,  as  a consequence  of  the  war,  and  above  all, 
1 of  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  our  political  contentions,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  on  several  occasions  had  to  undergo. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  are  to- 
4 tally  different  from  the  conditions  of  the  same  Church  in  the 
! United  States. 
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3.  The  laws  of  the  Reform  establish  a determined  condition 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  which  is  totally  different 
from  the  condition  which  it  has  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  said  laws  of  the  Reform  correspond  to  a situation 
which  is  peculiar  to  Latin  America,  and  the  laws  in  question  are 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  deprive  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  temporal  power  which  it  had  before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
form. 

5.  These  laws  must  subsist  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
social  conditions  which  made  them  requisite  are  still  prevalent. 

6.  During  recent  years  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  was 
entirely  lawless,  transgressing  the  regulations  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform. 

7.  The  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  the 
possession  of  landed  property  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
existence  of  convents,  are  acts  wholly  illegal  and  violative  ot  the 
Constitution. 

Briefly,  whatever  abuses  or  excesses  which,  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  may  have 
been  committed,  are  far  having  the  importance  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a consequence  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  same  Catholic  Church  placed  itself 
on  taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  has  tried  and  continues 
trying  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  possible  reprisals  against  the 
Church.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  intends,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  entorces 
all  the  measures  which  tend  to  deprive  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  temporal  power  which  it  is  attempting  to  recover ; and  it 
declares,  if  necessary,  the  incapacity  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tions to  organize  political  groups;  and  that  it  proceeds  to  con- 
fiscate those  properties  which  are  illegally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  or  of  which,  even  when  owned  by  individuals,  the  usu- 
fruct, can  be  proved  to  be  reserved  to  the  Church. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  finally  proposes  to  make 
effective  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico, 
and,  above  all,  of  those  of  a merely  contemplative  character. 

To  sum  up,  the  Constitutionalist  Government  proposes  to  give 
full  guarantees  in  religious  matters  to  the  exercise  of  any  cult, 
hut  strictly  enforces  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Refoim 
and  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 
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APPENDIX 


LAW  OF  THE  12  th  OF  JULY  1859. 


MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS 
AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Most  Excellent  Sir: — His  Excellency  the  constitutional  Pre- 
sident ad  interim  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  following  de- 
cree to  be  published:  9 

THE  CITIZEN  BENITO  JUAREZ,  Constitutional  President 
ad  interim  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
krfbw  ye: 

That  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  and 

CONSIDERING 

That  the  present  war,  promoted  and  sustained  by  the  clergy, 
has  for  its  chief  aim  the  deliverance  of  the  said  clergy  from  its 
dependence  to  the  civil  authorities; 

That  when  these  authorities  have  offered  to  better  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  has  refused  even  that  which  would  be 
to  its  benefit,  in  order  to  disavow  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
people; 

That  when  the  sovereign  people,  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the 
clergy  itself  on  the  subject  of  parochial  imposts,  attempted 
thereby  to  remove  from  the  clergy  the  hatred  it  was  attracting 
by  its  manner  of  collecting  these  imposts,  the  clergy  chose  to 
seem  to  desire  to  perish  rather  than  to  subject  itself  to  any  law; 

That  inasmuch  as  the  determination  shown  in  these  matters  by 
the  Archbishop  proves  that  the  clergy  can  support  itself  in 
Mexico,  as  in  other  countries,  without  civil  law  regulations  of 
the  collection  of  imposts  from  the  faithful; 

That  if  at  other  times  there  might  have  been  some  one  to 
doubt  that  the  clergy  has  been  one  of  the  constant  hindrances  to 
the  establishment  of  public  peace,  at  present  all  acknowledge 
that  it  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  people; 

That  the  clergy,  having  diminished  by  waste  the  large  funds 
intrusted  to  it  for  holy  purposes  by  the  faithful,  now  inverts 
what  remains  of  those  funds  in  the  general  destruction,  support- 
ing and  making  bloodier  every  day  the  fratricidal  struggle  begun 
by  the  same  clergy  in  its  disavowal  of  the  legitimate  authority, 
denying  the  Republic  the  right  to  constitute  a government  to  the 
peoples ’s  convenience; 
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That,  since  up  to  the  present  all  efforts  to  end  a war  that  is 
ruining  the  Republic  have  failed,  to  leave  any  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  sworn  enemy  the  resources  which  it  has  misused  so 
grievously  would  be  to  become  its  accomplice,  and 

That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  to  put  in  execution  all  measures 
that  may  save  the  situation  and  save  soeiety ; 

I have  thought  it  wise  to  decree  the  following: 

Article  1. — All  the  property  that  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  has  been  managing  under  various  titles,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  landed  property  or  in  whatever  name  or  form  it  may 
have  been  held,  comes  under  the  dominion  of  the  nation. 

Art.  2.— ‘A  special  law  will  determine  the  manne'r  and  form  'of1 
entry,  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  of  the  wealth  above 
mentioned. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  perfect  independence  between  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  and  the  affairs  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  gov- 
ernment will  limit  itself  to  protect  with  its  authority,  the  public 
worship  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  well  as  of  any  pther  jeligion. 

. Art.  4. — The  ministers  of  the  faith  for  the  administration  oft 
the  sacrament  and  other  religious  functions,  will  be  permitted 
to  accept  the  gifts  and  oblations  offered  in  return  for  services 
rendered.  Neither  gifts  nor  indemnizations  can  be  rendered  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate.  oy-vrjg -jj 

Art.  5. — The  existent  religious  orders,  regardless  of,  the  de- 
nomination to  which  they  may  belong  and  of. the  purpose  for, 
which  they  may  have  been  created,  as  well. as  archepnfratern- 
ities,  confraternities  and  brotherhoods  united  to  the,  religious, 
communities  and  the  cathedrals  or  parishes  or.  whatever  other 
churches,  are  suppressed  throughout  the  Republic.  , 

Art.  6. — The  foundation  and  construction  of  new  convents,  or 
religious  orders  of  archconfraternities,  confraternities  and, 
brotherhoods  of  whatever  form  or  apellation,  are  hereby  pro-, 
hibited.  In  the  same  manner  the  wearing  of  the  dresses  of  the 
suppressed  orders  is  forbidden. 

Art.  7. — As  this  law  reduces  the  regular  clergy  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders  to  the  secular  clergy,  they  will  be  subject,  as  the, 
latter,  to  the  ordinary  ecclesiastics,  in  religious  matters. 

Art.  8.- — To  each  one  of  the  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders,  who  will  not  disobey  the  law,  the  government  will 
give  500  pesos  once  only.  To  the  regular  ecclesiastics  who, 
because  of  sickness  or  old  age,  are  incapacitated  in  their  duties, 
in  addition  to  the  500  pesos  there  shall  be  given  3,000  pesos  in- 
vested in  property  so  that  they  may  support  themselves  com- 
petently. Of  both  sums  they  may  dispose  freely  as  of  their  own 
property 

Art.  9.- — The  members  of  the  suppressed  orders  will  be  em- 
powered to  take  to  their  homes  furniture  and  other  appertain- 
ances  which  they  had  in  the  convent  for  their  personal  use. 

Art.  10. — The  images,  embroideries,  robes  and  sacred  vessels 
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of  the  suppressed  regular  churches  shall  be  delivered  over  t© 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  formal  inventory. 

Art.  11.— The  governor  of  the  District  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  at  the  demand  of  the  M.  R.  Archbishop  and  the  R. 
Bishops  of'  the  dioceses,  shall  designate  those  temples  of  the  sup- 
pressed regulars  that  are  to  be  used  for  religious  services,  ex- 
plaining first  and  scrupulously  their  necessity  and  utility. 

Art.  12. — The  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  antiques  and 
other  objects  belonging  to  the  suppressed  religious  communities 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  museums,  public  schools,  libraries 
and  other  public  establishments. 

Art.  13. — The  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  suppressed  orders 
who  after  fifteen  days  from  the  publication  of  this  law  in  each 
place  continue  to  wear  in  public  the  ecclesiastical  robe,  or  to  live 
in  communities,  will  not  receive  their  share  as  mentioned  in 
article  8,  and  after  the  fifteen  days  have  elapsed,  should  they 
continue  to  live  in  communities,  they  will  be  immediately  expell- 
ed from  the  Republic. 

Art.  11. — The  convents  of  the  nuns  which  are  at  present  in 
existence  shall  remain,  observing  the  private  regulation 
of  their  cloister.  The  convents  of  these  nuns  which  were  subject 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  suppressed  regulars, 
remain  under  that  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  - 

Art.  15.— Every  nun  that  may  leave  her  convent  shall  receive, 
on  leaving,  the  sum  given  as  dowry  on  her  entrance  to  the  con- 
vent, whether  this  was  given  as  paraphernalia,  or  obtained  a» 
a private  donation,  or  acquired  from  some  pious  foundation. 
Each  sister  of  mercy  who  had  brought  nothing  to  her  convent 
shall  receive  a sum  of  500  pesos  on  the  act  of  leaving  the  convent. 
Of  the  dowry  as  well  as  the  pension  they  shall  dispose  freely  as 
of  their  own  property. 

Art.  16. — The  political  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  place 
shall  offer  all  manner  of  help  to  the  outgoing  nuns,  so  as  to 
make  effective  the  payment  of  the  dowry  or  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  above  article. 

Art.  17.— Each  nun  shall  keep  the  capital  which  in  the  shape 
of  dowry  may  have  gone  to  the  convent.  This  capital  will  be 
secured  to  her  in  landed  property  or  real  estate  by  means  of 
official  documents  which  will  be  issued  to  her  individually. 

Art.  18. — To  each  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns  there  will  be 
left  a sufficient  capital  so  that  with  its  proceeds  they  may  attend 
to  the  repair  of  the  factories  and  expenses  of  the  feasts  of  their 
patron  saints  and  of  Christmas,  Holy  Week,  Corpus  Christi, 
Resurrection  and  All  Saints  and  to  other  expenses. 

The  superiors  and  chaplains  of  the  respective  convents  shall 
give  the  estimates  for  these  expenses,  which  shall  be  presented 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of  this  law  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  District  and  to  the  governors  of  the  respective 
States  for  their  revision  and  approval. 
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Art.  19. — All  the  wealth  remaining  in  the  convents  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  nation  in  accordance 
with  article  1 of  this  law. 

Art.  20. — The  nuns  which  shall  remain  cloistered  can  dispose 
of  their  respective  dowries,  bequeathing  them  freely  according  to 
law.  In  case  they  do  not  leave  a will  or  have  no  kin  who  can 
receive  that  inheritance,  then  the  dowry  will  be  turned  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Art.  21. — All  the  convents  for  nuns  will  be  closed  forever  to 
the  novitiate.  The  present  novices  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
their  vows  and  on  leaving  the  novitiate  they  will  receive  what 
they  have  brought  to  the  convent. 

Art.  22. — All  transfers  of  wealth  mentioned  in  this  law,  be  they 
by  some  individual  of  the  clergy  or  whatever  persons  who  should 
not  have  received  authorization  from  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, are  null  and  void.  The  buyer,  be  he  a native  or  a for- 
eigner, is  obliged  to  return  whatever  was  brought,  or  its  value, 
and  furthermore  shall  be  lined  live  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
notary  who  authorized  the  contract  shall  be  deposed  and  for- 
ever debarred  from  public  service,  and  the  witnesses  will  suf- 
fer the  penalty  of  from  one  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Art.  28. — All  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  shall  oppose  or 
in  whatsoever  manner  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  will  be, 
according  as  the  government  qualifies  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
expelled  from  the  Republic  or  turned  over  to  the  judicial  au- 
thorities. In  this  case  they  will  lie  judged  and  punished  as  con- 
spirators. There  will  be  no  appeal  of  pardon  from  the  sentence 
which  will  be  pronounced  against  these  culprits  by  the  com- 
petent court. 

Art.  24. — All  the  penalties  which  this  law  imposes  will  be  made 
effective  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  nation  or  by  the 
political  ones  of  the  State,  these  communicating  immediately 
with  the  general  government. 

Art.  25. — The  governor  of  the  District,  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  in  their  turn,  shall  consult  with  the  government  the 
means  which  they  will  find  convenient  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
law.  Therefore  1 order  it  printed,  published  and  circulated. 
Given  in  the  government  palace  in  Veracruz,  12th.  of  July,  1859. 
BENITO  JUAREZ.  Melc  hor  Ocampo.  President  of  the  Cabinet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of 
War  and  of  Navy.  Lie.  Manuel  Ruiz.  Minister  of  Justice, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction. — Miguel  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  in  charge  of  “Fomento” 
(Public  advancement). 

I communicate  this  to  Your  Exc.  for  your  information  and  ful- 
filment. Palace  of  the  general  government  in  Veracruz,  12tk.  of 
July,  1859. 

Ruiz.  Most  excllt.  governor  of  the  State  of 
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LA  W 

of  the  25th.  of  September  1873  on  additions  and  reforms 
to  the  Constitution. 


Department  of  the  Interior. — First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  has  forwarded  to  this 
Department  the  following  decree: 

SEBASTIAN  LERDQ  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  in  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  conceded  by  article  127  of  the  political  Constitu- 
tion promulgated  the  12th.  of  February  1857,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Republic,  declares  the  following  articles  to  be  additions  and 
reforms  to  the  same  Constitution: 

Article.  1. — The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from 
each  other.  Congress  cannot  dictate  laws  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting any  religion. 

Art.  2. — Matrimony  is  a civil  contract.  This  and  other  acts  on 
the  civil  state  of  persons  are  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
civil  functionaries  and  authorities,  in  the  terms  provided  by  the 
laws,  which  will  have  the  force  and  validity  attributed  to  them. 

Art.  3. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire,  real  estate  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  except  only  as  established  by 
article  27  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  4. — The  simple  promise  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  fulfill  the 
contracted  obligations  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  with 
its  effects  and  penalties. 

Art.  S'.— No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  his  personal  services 
without  a fair  retribution  or  without  his  full  consent.  The  State 
cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or  agreement,  by 
virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or  irretrievably  sacrifice 
his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or  of 
religious  vows.  The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize 
monastic  orders,  nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever 
their  denominations,  or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be 
formed.  It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  t@ 
his  proscription  or  to  his  exile. 
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TRANSITORY. 

The  anterior  additions  and  reforms  of  the  Constitution  shall 
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be  published  at  once  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  whole 
Republic.  Palace  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  September  25th. 
1873.  Wherefore  I order  that  it  be  printed,  published,  circulated 
and  obeyed.  Given  at  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico  on  the 
24th.  of  September  1873.  SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
To  the  citizen  Lie.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  I forward  it  to  you  for  your  cognizance 
and  for  its  consequent  effects.  Independence  and  Liberty,  Me- 
xico, September  25th.,  1873.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  Acting 
Secretary. 

Citizen  governor  of  the  State  of 


LAWS  OF  REFORM 

. ;4  \ .11  ': 

LAW  OF  DECEMBER  14TH,  1874. 


Department  of  the  . Interior.— First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  to  publish 

the  following  decree:  . . _ . , . , 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President  ot 

the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 

“That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 
“The  Congress  of  the  Union  decrees: 

FIRST  SECTION. 

“Art.  1.— The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from  each 

other.  No  one  will  be  empowered  to  dictate  laws  establishing  or 
prohibiting  any  religion;  but  the  State  exercises  authority  over 
them,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
respect  of  the  institutions  of  the  State.  . 

“Art.  2.— The  State  guarantees  the  exercise  of  all  cults  m the 
Republic.  It  will  only  prosecute  and  punish  practices  and  acts 
authorized  by  some  cult,  which  may  be  in  violation  ol  our  penal 

laws.  . . , . 

“Art.  3.— No  authority  or  corporation,  or  organized  body,  may 
take  part  officially  in  the  acts  of  any  cult;  nor  under  the  pretext 
of  religious  solemnities  will  they  be  permitted  to  make  any  de- 
monstrations or  celebrations.  Therefore  no  holidays  are  author- 
ized except  those  which  have  as  their  object  the  solemnization 
of  purely  civil  events.  The  Sundays  are  designated  as  days  of 
rest  for  the  offices  and  public  establishments. 

“Art.  4. — Religious  instruction  and  the  official  practices  ot 
anv  cult  whatever,  are  forbidden  in  all  the  establisments  of  the 
Federation,  of  the  States  and  of  the  municipalities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morality  will  be  taught  in  those  establisments  vhere  it 
may  be  relevant  to  do  so,  without  reference  to  any  cult.  The 
infraction  of  this  article  will  be  punished  by  a government  fine 
of  25  to  200  pesos,  besides  the  dismissal  of  the  guilty  parties  111 
case  of  repetition  of  the  offense.  Persons  living  in  a public 
establishment  may,  if  they  so  desire,  meet  in  the  temple  of  their 


faitli  and  receive  in  the  same  establishment,  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  religion  they  profess.  The 
corresponding  regulations  will  lix  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
this  authorization  without  impairing  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment and  without  infraction  of  article  3. 

“Art.  5. — No  religious  act  can  take  place  in  public,  but  only 
within  a temple,  under  penalty  of  stopping  the  act  and 
punishing  its  authors  by  a government  line  of  10  to  200  pesos  or 
imprisonment  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Should  the  act  have  taken 
a solemn  character  by  the  number  of  persons  attending  it, 
or  for  any  other  circumstances,  the  authors  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  persons  who  will  not  obey  the  intimation  of  the  authorities 
to  desist  from  it,  will  be  imprisoned  and  turned  over  to  the 
judicial  authorities,  incurring  a sentence  from  two  to  six  months- 
imprisonment. 

“No  religious  minister,  or  individual  of  either  sex,  member  of 
a cult,  is  permitted  to  wear  distinctive  or  characteristic  robes  of 
his  cult  outside  of  the  temples,  under  penalty  of  10  to  100  pesos* 

“Art.  (I.—  The  ringing  of  bells  will  be  limited  strictly  as  a call 
to  the  performance  of  religious  acts.  The  police  shall  regulate 
the  ringing  of  bells  so  that  it  may  not  cause  any  inconvenience 
to  the  public. 

“Art.  7. — For  a temple  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  such,  in 
accordance  with  article  969  and  with  the  other  articles  on  this 
matter  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  articles  are  here- 
by declared  in  force  throughout  the  Republic,  the  existence  and 
installation  of  the  temple  must  be  communicated  to  the  political 
authorities  of  the  locality,  where  it  shall  be  entered  in  a registry 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  from  where  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  government  of  the  State,  which  in  its  turn  shall  advise  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  soon  as  a temple  is  known  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  those  exclusively  of  its  cult,  it  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  registry  of  temples  for  the  effects  of  this 
article. 

“Art.  8. — The  legacies  and  institutions  of  successions  which 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  ministers  of  any  cult  or  of  persons  who 
dwell  with  the  aforesaid  ministers,  if  these  should  have  given 
any  manner  of  spiritual  help  to  the  testator  during  the  sickness 
from  which  he  died,  or  have  been  his  confessors,  are  null  and 
void. 

“Art.  9. — Equally  null  and  void  are  the  institutions  of  succes- 
sion or  legacies,  which,  even  though  they  may  have  been  made 
ostensibly  in  favor  of  those  legally  qualified,  are  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  law  and  infringe  fraction  111  of  art.  15. 

“Art.  10. — The  ministers  of  the  cults  may  not  enjoy,  by  reason 
of  their  character,  any  privileges  which  shall  distinguish  them, 
by  law,  from  other  citizens,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  more 
interdictions  than  those  which  this  law  and  the  Constitution 
outline. 
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“Art.  11. — The  speeches  of  religious  ministers  which  may- 
be spoken  advising’  disobedience  to  the  laws  or  provoking  some 
misdemeanor  or  some  felony  make  unlawful  the  assembly 
wherein  such  words  are  spoken,  and  therefore  such  assembly 
loses  the  guarantees  granted  in  art.  9 of  the  Constitution.  The  au- 
thor of  the  address  or  speech  will  be  subject  in  this  case  to  the 
rules  of  the  third  book,  section  six,  chapter  eight  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  is  declared  in  force  on  this  point  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  misdemeanors  committed  by  instigation  or 
suggestion  of  a minister  of  any  cult,  as  referred"  to  in  this  article, 
place  such  minister  in  the  category  of  principal  author  of  tin* 
deed. 

“Art.  12. — All  meetings  which  may  take  place  in  temples  shall 
be  public,  subject  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  au- 
thorities may  exercise  the  function  of  their  office  when  the  case 
demands  it. 

“Art.  13. — Religions  institutions  are  free  to  organize  hi- 
erarchically as  they  please;  but  such  organizations  have  no  legal 
status  before  the  State  except  to  invest  the  superiors  of  the 
organizations  in  each  locality  with  the  representative  character 
referred  to  in  article  15.  No  minister  of  any  cult  may  therefore 
present  himself  oficially  as  such  to  the  authorities.  He  may 
present  himself  only  in  the  form  and  with  the  requisites  with 
which  every  citizen  may  exercise  the  right  of  petition. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

“Art.  11. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate,  or 
capital  invested  in  rea)  estate,  excepting  the  temples  to  be  used 
immediately  and  directly  in  the  public  service  of  the  cult  and  the 
annex  property  which  may  be  strictly  necessary  for  such  service. 

“Art.  15. — The  religious  associations,  represented  in  each 
locality  by  their  superiors,  have  the  following  rights: 

I.  — The  right  of  petition. 

II.  — The  ownership  of  the  temples  acquired  in  conformity  with 
article  11.  The  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  buildings  are 
located  shall  determine  on  whom  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
temples  shall  fall  should  the  property  be  abandoned  or  the 
association  dissolved. 

III.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  or  gifts,  which  may  never  be 
made  in  real  estate,  titles,  bonds  or  promises  of  future  payment, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  bequests,  testamentary  donations, 
legacies  or  any  other  kind  of  obligation  of  this  sort,  all  which 
are  hereby  declared  void 

IV.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  in  the  interior  of  the  temples 
by  means  of  collectors  appointed  for  such  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  outside  the  temples  it  is  forbidden  to  appoint 
such  alms  collectors,  the  appointed  ones  being  included  in  article 
415  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  de- 
clared in  full  force  throughout  the  Republic. 


V. — The  right  assigned  in  the  next  article. 

“Besides  the  abovesaid  rights,  the  law  does  not  grant  any 
others  to  religious  societies  as  corporations. 

“Art.  16. — The  temples  which  according  to  the  law  of  July 
the  12tli,  1859,  were  nationalized  and  which  have  been  left  to 
the  Catholic  cult,  as  well  as  others  which  later  may  have  been 
ceded  to  any  other  religious  institutions,  shall  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  nation,  but  its  exclusive  use,  conservation  and  im- 
provement, will  belong  to  the  religious  institutions  to  whom  they 
may  have  been  ceded,  as  long  as  the  consolidation  ol  the  pioperty 
shall  not  have  been  decreed 

“Art.  17. — The  buildings  spoken  of'  in  the  two  former  articles 
shall  be  exempt  of  payment  of  contributions,  except  in  case  that 
they  should  be  constructed  or  acquired  nominally  or  outright  by 
one  or  more  individuals  without  transmitting  them  to  a religious 
society.  The  property  in  such  case  shall  be  governed  according 
to  the  common  laws. 

“Art.  18. — The  buildings  which  do  not  belong  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  which  according  to  this  section  and  the  following 
one  should  be  regained  by  the  nation,  shall  lie  transferred 
according  to  the  laws  in  force  that  control  this  matter. 

THIRD  SECTION. 

“Art,  19. The  State  does  not  recognize  any  monastic  orders 

nor  can  it  permit  their  foundation,  no  matter  what^  their  de- 
nomination may  be  nor  the  object  for  which  they  would  be  creat- 
ed. The  secret  orders  which  may  have  been  established  shall  be 
considered  as  illegal  and  the  authorities  can  disolve  them, 
should  their  members  live  together;  in  any  case,  tlieir  chiefs, 
superiors  and  directors,  will  be  judged  as  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  individual  guarantees,  in  conformity  with  art,  963  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  declared  in  force 
throughout  the  Republic. 

“Art.  20. The  religious  societies  whose  members  live  under 

certain  rules  peculiar  to  themselves,  under  temporary  or  per- 
petual promises  or  vows,  and  under  the  control  of  one  or  more 
superiors,  are  regarded  as  monastic  orders,  subject  to  tne 
previous  article,  even  though  each  member  of  the  society  should 
have  a dwelling  apart  from  the  others.  Consequently,  the  first 
and  relevant  declarations  in  the  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  issued  on  the  28th.  of  May,  1861,  are  hereby  declared 
null. 

FOURTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  21. — The  simple  promises  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  fulfill 
one’s  obligations,  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  in  its  effects 
and  penalties;  but  either  promise  is  a legal  requisite  only  when 
it  is  necessary  to  testify  in  a court,  in  which  case  the  first 
promise  shall  be  offered;  and  the  second  shall  be  offered  on 
taking  possesion  of  an  official  position.  The  latter  will  be  made  in 
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a formal  oath,  without  any  reserve,  to  obey  and  preserve  the 
political  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  with  its 
additions  and  reforms,  and  its  laws.  This  oath  shall  he  taken  by 
all  those  who  take  charge  of  a public  office  of  the  Federation,  of 
the  States  or  of  the  Municipalities.  In  all  other  cases  in  which, 
according  to  the  laws,  the  religious  oath  had  some  civil  con- 
sequences, it  has  these  no  longer,  even  though  it  should  be  taken. 

FIFTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  22. — Marriage  is  a civil  contract,  and  that  as  well  as 
other  acts  which  fix  the  civil  state  of  individuals,  belong  to  the 
realm  of  the  functionaries  of  the  civil  order  according  to  the  laws 
and  shall  have  the  force  and  validity  which  the  laws  may  give 
them. 

“Art.  23. — The  right  to  legislate  on  the  civil  state  of 
the  individuals,  and  to  rule  the  manner  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing acts  shall  be  performed  and  recorded,  belongs  to  the  States, 
but  their  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

I.  — The  offices  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  be  as  numerous  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  accomodate  all  persons  who  may  have  need 
of  it,  and  must  always  be  in  charge  of  employees  of  tried  ability 
and  honorability. 

II.  — The  register  of  the  acts  of  the  civil  state  shall  be  entered 
with  accuracy,  in  separate  entries,  in  books  which  will  be  under 
the  inspection  of  the  political  authorities.  The  inscription  shall 
be  done  with  all  necessary  formalities  which  will  guarantee  au- 
thenticity and  the  veracity  of  its  records.  They  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  have  erasures,  or  corrections,  or  additions  between  lines, 
and  the  remark  (rejected)  shall  be  placed  after  every  mistaken 
record  before  signing  it,  and  the  new  correct  inscription  shall  be 
recorded  immediately  following  the  erroneous  one* 

III.  — These  services  incumbent  on  the  civil  state  of  persons 
shall  be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  a table  of  rates  may  be  establish- 
ed to  exact  payment  only  for  those  acts  that  could  be  performed 
in  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Register,  but  which  take  place,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  witnesses,  in  the  homes  of  those  interest- 
ed, at  their  request,  and  for  the  burial  in  privileged  plots  of  the 
public  cemeteries. 

IV.  — The  officers  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  keep  a duplicate 
of  their  books  in  which  there  shall  be  no  interruptions  between 
the  records.  Every  six  months  this  duplicate,  legalized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  entry,  together  with  a statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  it  contains,  every  page  signed  on  the  margin,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  government  of  the  State.  Like- 
wise and  furthermore,  they  shall  remit  a notice  of  the  acts 
registered  in  a month 

V.  — All  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  have  a public  char- 
acter, and  nobody  shall  be  denied  the  inspection  of  the  records. 
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VI.  — The  records  of  the  Register  will  be  the  only  proof  of  the 
civil  state  of  individuals,  and  will  be  considered  legal  in  the 
courts  unless  they  can  be  proved  to  be  forgeries. 

VII.  — Civil  marriage  may  be  celebrated  by  one  man  with  only 
one  woman.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  crimes  punishable  by 
law. 

VII I.  — The  will  of  the  contracting  parties,  freely  expressed  in 
the  form  that  the  law  shall  establish,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
civil  marriage;  consequently,  the  law  shall  protect  the  utterance 
of  such  will  and  shall  prevent  any  compulsion  against  it. 

IX.  — Civil  marriage  may  be  dissolved  only  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  consorts;  but  the  law  may  permit  temporary  separa- 
tion for  serious  reasons  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  leg- 
islature, this  separation  allowing  neither  consort  to  unite  in  wed- 
lock with  any  one  else. 

X.  — Marriage  may  not  be  contracted  by  persons  who,  for  phys- 
ical unfitness,  cannot  fulfill  the  object  of  that  state;  or  by  those 
who,  because  of  moral  incapacity,  are  unable  to  express  their 
consent  to  it.  Marriages  performed  in  these  cases  shall  be  annul- 
led by  petition  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XI.  — Kinship,  whether  natural  or  legal,  between  descendants 
and  ancestors  in  direct  line,  or  brothers,  or  step-brothers,  shall 
also  prohibit  their  intermarriage  and,  when  contracted  in  such 
cases,  shall  nullify  it. 

XII.  — All  cases  brought  by  married  couples  before  the  civil 
authorities  as  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriage,  or  of 
divorce,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  civil  state,  shall  be 
carried  on  as  the  law  may  determine;  and  any  resolutions  that 
may  be  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  any  cult  on  these  questions, 
shall  have  no  legal  effect. 

XIII.  — The  law  shall  not  impose  or  prescribe  religious  rites, 
in  respect  to-marriage.  The  married  couples  are  free  to  receive 
or  not  the  blessings  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  which 
shall  have  no  legal  effect 

XIV.  — All  cemeteries  and  places  of  burial  will  be  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  civil  authorities  even  should  they  be 
private  enterprises.  No  establishment  of  the  kind  may  he  found 
without  license  from  the  authorities.  Burials  or  exhumations 
may  not  be  carried  on  without  permission  or  written  orders  of 
the  authorities. 

“Art.  24. — The  civil  state  of  a person  registered  in  one  State 
or  District,  shall  be  recognized  in  all  the  others  of  the  Republic. 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

“Art.  25. — No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  his  personal 
services  without  his  full  consent  or  without  fair  retribution.  The 
lack  of  consent,  even  when  there  should  be  retribution,  con- 
stitutes an  attack  against  personal  liberty;  and  the  same  holds 
true  should  retribution  be  lacking  when  services  have  been  lent, 
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with  tacit  or  expressed  consent,  on  condition  of  forthcoming; 
retribution 

“Art.  26. — The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract, 
pact  or  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or 
irrevocably  sacrifice  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of 
education,  or  of  religious  vows;  no  can  it  authorize  pacts  by 
which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscription  or  exile.  All  the  con- 
tracts which  may  be  made  in  contravention  of  this  article  are  null 
and  void  and  oblige  those  who  accept  them  to  indemnify  the 
losses  and  injuries  caused. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

“Art.  27. — It  is  in  the  power  of  the  political  authorities  of  the 
States  to  impose  the  sentences  of  which  this  law  treats.  These 
same  authorities  shall  incur,  before  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
double  of  these  penalties,  should  they  authorize  or  knowingly 
tolerate  any  infringement  of  the  laws.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  are  responsible,  in  their  turn,  for  any  infractions  of  the 
present  law  or  ommission  of  the  same  committed  by  them  or  by 
the  authorities  and  officials  subject  under  their  orders. 

“Art.  28. — Crimes  committed  against  sections  1,  2,  3 and  6 of 
this  law  are  punishable  by  the  federal  laws  and  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Federation;  but  the  judges  of  the 
States  shall  try  them  in  all  places  where  there  is  no  District 
Judge;  carrying  these  cases  on  to  the  sentence  which  shall  be 
passed  by  the  District  Judge  to  whom  they  shall  be  sent.  The 
crimes  committed  against  sections  4 and  5 shall  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  laws  by  the  empowered  authorities  in  each 
locality. 

“Art.  29. — The  Laws  of  Reform  are  recast  in  this  Law;  but,  as 
regards  the  Civil  Register,  the  Laws  of  Reform  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  States  legislate  in  conformity  with  section  5. 
They  shall  also  continue  in  force  in  regard  to  the  nationalization 
and  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  payment  of 
dowries  to  ex-nuns,  with  the  changes  hereby  made  to  art.  8 of 
the  law  of  the  25th.  of  June,  1856.  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Power,  on  the  10th.  of  December,  1874. — Nicolas  Le- 
mus,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Antonio  Gomez,. 
Deputy  Secretary.  Luis  G.  Alvirez,  Deputy  Seer.  .1.  V.  Villada, 
Deputy  Seer.  Alejandro  Prieto,  Deputy  Seer.” 

Whereof  1 order  it  printed,  published,  circulated  and  obeyed. 
Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  National  Government,  at  Mexico  City, 
on  the  14th.  of  December,  1874. 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  MEXICO  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LAW 

OF  REFORM. 

Art.  5 — . . . . , . . . . . . . 

The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  impairs,  loses  or  irrevocably 
sacrifices  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or 
of  religious  vows. 

The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize  monastic  orders, 
nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever  be  their  de- 
nomination, or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be  formed. 
It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscrip- 
tion or  exile.  (Reform  of  the  19th  of  June,  1898). 

Art.  27. — 

Religious  corporations  or  institutions,  whatever  be  their  char- 
acter, denomination,  duration  or  purpose,  and  civil  institutions 
under  the  patronage,  direction  or  administration  of  the  former, 
or  of  ministers  of  any  sect,  will  not  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire 
ownership  or  administration  of  real  estate  other  than  that  of  the 
buildings  which  are  immediately  and  directly  destined  to  the 
service  or  object  of  said  corporations  and  institutions;  nor  will 
they  he  legally  authorized  to  acquire  the  ownership  or  admin- 
istration of  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

Civil  corporations  and  institutions  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  foregoing  case,  may  acquire  ownership  and  administration, 
not  only  of  the  buildings  referred  to,  but  of  all  real  estate  and 
capital  invested  in  same,  which  may  be  required  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  end  of  said  institutions,  but  subject  to  the  requisites  and 
limitations  which  federal  laws  may  establish  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union.  (Reform  of  the  14th  of  March,  1901). 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION 
IN  MEXICO 


The  question  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  has  not  been  well  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States,  because  the  conditions  of  the 
Mexican  Catholic  Church  differ  vastly  from  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  religious  matters  has  no  counterbalance  of  any  sort. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  other  Churches  which  coun- 
I terbalance  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  other 
I hand,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  does  not  hold 
unlimited  sway  over  society,  nor  can  it  attain  uncontrollable 
political  power;  the  very  education  of  the  American  people  has 
prevented  Rome  from  exercising  so  far  the  influence  which  it 
exercises  in  other  countries. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Reform  (1856  to  1859),  the  Catholic 
I Church  was  the  strongest  -temporal  power  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  during  that  period  all  tended 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  its  power  and  bring  about  the  absolute 
independence  of  Church  and  State. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  are  a collection  of  rules  passed  previ- 
ous to  1860,  with  the  aim  of  depriving  the  Catholic  Church  of  its 
! temporal  power;  and  these  rules  have  remained  effective,  be- 
cause the  conditions  which  then  demanded  their  enactment  still 
prevail  and  still  make  it  necessary  that  the  laws  should  remain 
in  force. 

The  aim  of  the  Revolution  of  Ayutla,  from  1856  to  1859,  was 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  economic  power  and  of  its  social  in- 
fluence, and  it  had  to  place  the  Church  in  a condition  which, 
apparently,  is  disadvantageous  and  unjust,  but  which  in  reality 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  only  possible  manner  of  reducing  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  impotence. 

The  principal  laws  enacted  previous  to  1860,  for  governing 
the  Church  and  stripping  it  of  the  temporal  power  which  it 
enjoyed,  are  the  following: 

(a)  Separation  of  the  Church  and  State. 

(b)  Incapacity  of  the  Church  to  possess  landed  propertv. 
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(c)  Abolition  of  convents. 

These  laws,  which  are  called  laws  of  the  Reform,  were  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  after  a revolution  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  bloody  that  Mexico  has  ever  witnessed — a revolution  which 
affected  the  country  more  deeply  than  even  the  present  revolu- 
tion is  doing.  ! he  clergy  defended  themselves  desperately 
against  the  laws  which  stripped  them  of  power,  and  on  finding 
themselves  defeated,  they  resorted  in  1860  to  the  intervention 
of  foreign  Powers  (Spain,  France  and  England),  which  attempt- 
ed to  intervene  with  the  pretext  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Juarez  Government. 

The  treason  of  the  Clerical  party  had  as  a result  French  in- 
tervention only,  but  the  laws  of  the  Reform  enacted  against  the 
clergy  were  of  such  importance  and  so  necessary,  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  himself  did  not  dare  to  undo  what  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  Juarez. 
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i rench  troops  being  withdrawn  and  the  Constitutionalist 
Government  of  Mexico  reestablished,  the  laws  of  the  Reform 
were  not  only  maintained,  but  in  187-1  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  political  Constitution. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  precepts  contained  in  the  Mexi- 
can Constituion  which  correspond  to  those  laws  of  the  Reform, 
and,  according  to  that  Constitution,  all  the  laws  and  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country  must  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  those  laws. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  moment  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding  the 
religious  question,  and  that  part  of  the  actual  happenings  which 
is  merely  a deplorable  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  since  1.910  against  the  revolutionary  move- 


ment. 


The  aim  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  with  regard  to 
the  Mexican  Catholic  Church,  is  to  enforce  the  strict  observance 
of  the  laws  known  as  laws  of  the  Reform,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  disregarded.  The  Constitutionalist  Government 
demands  the  fulfilment  of  these  laws,  because  they  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Mexican  Constitution.  These  laws  must  be 
maintained  because  the  causes  which  demanded  their  enactment 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  country. 

A brief  analysis  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  Reform  will 
further  clear  up  the  matter. 


if 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

According  to  the  Mexican  Constitution,  there  must  be  abso- 
lute separation  between  the  Church  and  State.  This  signifies}^ 
that  the  Church  is  to  lack  all  temporal  power  and  that,  as  an 
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organized  institution,  it  is  not  to  participate  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  country. 

It  has  never  been  intended  to  deny  Mexican  Catholics  either 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  their  right  to  take  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Mexico.  We  Constitutionalists  are  Catho- 
lics; the  Villistas  are  Catholics;  the  Zapatistas  are  Catholics. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  population  is  Catholic,  and, 
therefore,  the  Constitutionalist  party  could  not  in  the  present 
[struggle  attempt  to  deprive  the  Catholics,  who  form  the  totality 
of  the  Mexican  people,  of  their  right  to  profess  their  religion, 
oi-  of  their  right  to  take  part  in  political  questions. 

The  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Church  in  general  abstained  for 
a long  time  from  interference  in  the  political  problems  of  Mex- 
ico. During  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  the  Catholic  clergy  made 
no  attempt  to  organize  themselves  for  political  campaigns,  but 
appeared  to  maintain  themselves  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law, 
in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  they  could  avail  themselves  of  other 
indirect  proceedings  for  exercising  their  influence  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  countrv. 
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On  the  retirement  of  General  Diaz  from  the  Government,  and 
an  Francisco  de  la  Barra’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  believed  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
arganize  themselves  for  the  political  struggle,  and  to  that  effect 
a political  group  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Catho- 
ic-  clergy,  made  up  chiefly  of  big  land-owners.  This  group  took 
die  name  of  “Catholic  Party”,  with  deliberate  intention  of 
Taking,  advantage  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  population 
:o  induce  it  to  vote  in  conformity  with  their  directions.  The 
datliolic  clergy  started  to  make  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  party,  first  in  a discreet  manner , bringing  moral 
Tireassure  to  bear  upon  the  ignorant  masses,  who  were  unable  to 
liscern  clearly  where  their  duties  as  Catholics  ceased,  and  where 
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oegan  their  rights  as  citizens 

The  Catholic  party  is,  in  a- nutshell,  the  political  organization 
)f  the  Catholic  Church  of  Mexico.  This  single  fact  constitutes 
i peril  for  democratic  institutions,  and  was  naturally  bound  to 
)e  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by  the  anti-reelectionist 
larty,  first,  and  later  by  the  Constitutionalist  party. 

At  the  time  that  de  la  Barra  was  President,  the  Catholic  party 
ittempted  to  rob  the  Revolution  of  the  fruits  of  its  triumph, 
lesignating  de  la  Barra  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
>f  the  Republic.  The  considerable  prestige  which  Madero  en- 
oved  at  that  time  frustrated  this  attempt  of  the  Catholic  party, 
vhich  had  to  limit  its  pretensions  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
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Republic,  resigning  itself  to  have  as  President,  Madero,  a mai 
sprung  from  the  Revolution;  and  as  Vice-President,  de  la  Barra 
a man  perfectly  well  known  as  being  of  the  ancient  regime  an< 
and  the  principal  leader  of  the  Catholic  party. 

In  the  elections  of  October,  1911,  the  formula  of  the  pro|| 
gressive  Constitutionalist  party  triumphed  over  the  MaderO-d 
la  Barra  formula,  which  was  that  of  the  party  of  the  principal 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Government;  but  from  that  momen 
that  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  of  Francisco  I.  Madero 
In  the  elections  for  deputies  and  senators  of  1912,  the  Catho 
lie  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a considerable  number  of  depu 
ties,  amounting  to  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Lower  House 
whilst  the  Senate,  which  was  almost  completely  made  up  o, 
Porfirista  elements,  was  only  renewed  by  half  and  scarcely  ot 
tained  eight  or  ten  senators  as  followers  of  the  new  regime 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico,  directly  and  through  the  irt4; 
termission  of  the  Catholic  Party,  were  one  of  the  principal  fac|jj0 
ors  in  the  downfall  of  Madero,  and  although  perhaps  Huert 
was  not  the  candidate  designated  to  replace  him,  the  fact  is  tha 
the  Clerical  chief,  de  la  Barra,  formed  part  of  the  Cabinet  whic 
resolved  upon  the  murder  of  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez. 

Subsequently,  the  party  obtained  important  posts  for  its  prir 
cipal  leaders  in  the  Government  of  Huerta,  and  finally  supporte 
the  candidacv  of  Federico  Gamboa. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  decide 
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assistance  lent  socially  by  the  clergy,  and  the  political  suppoi|j 
given  by  the  Catholic  party,  to  Huerta,  with  both  their  me 
and  money.  But  the  principal' assistance  given  by  the  Catholijjj 
clergy  to  the  Government  of  Huerta  was  contained  in  the  effort 
made  by  their  principal  dignitaries  and  other  members  of  th 
high  clergy  to  create  an  opinion,  if  not  favorable  to  Huerta,  i 
least  very  unfavorable  to  Constitutionalists. 

This  end  was  accomplished,  not  through  the  individual  mean 
that  any  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a politic? 
party,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  religious  influence  exei 
vised  by  the  Catholic  clergy  over  the  faithful,  from  the  pulpij 
and  in  the  confessional. 

During  the  war  against  Huerta,  one  of  the  things  which  mos 
greatly  surprised  the  Constitutionalists  was  the  extremely  hos 
tile  and  unjust  opinion  encountered  by  them  in  each  of  the  town 
which  they  came  to  occupy.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a paradox 

The  strongest  armed  resistance  that  the  Constitutionalist  pai  ,| 
ty  encountered  in  the  cities,  in  the  form  of  social  defence,  wa 
not  an  opposition  caused  by  the  sympathy  which  the  resident  d 
of  the  cities  might  have  experienced  in  favor  of  Huerta,  but  wa 
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riginated  in  the  antipathy  which  had  been  created  against  the 
onstitutionalist  forces,  whom  the  Catholic  clergy  on  all  occa- 
10ns  i epresented  as  bandits  who  were  intent  .on  seizing  the 
)wns  solely  for  purposes  of  plunder,  theft,  violation  of  women, 
nd  murder.  This  opinion  had  its  source  in  sermons,  in  the 
mfessionals,  and  in  an  extensive  correspondence,  proofs  of 
hicli  have  been  secured. 

The  work  done  by  the  clergy  in  creating  an  opinion  antago- 
istic  to  the  Constitutionalist  troops  explains,  if  it  cannot  justi- 
, many  ot  the  acts  of  aggression,  and  even  attempts  of  Consti- 
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itionalist  soldiers  against  members  of  the  Catholic  clei 
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Since  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  there  has  been  on  the 
irt  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  no  other  aim  with 
Igard  to  the  clergy  than  that  of  restricting  them  within  the 
ijmts  of  their  faculties  and  of  their  spiritual  mission,  that  of 
aking  effective  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
id  of  keeping  the  clergy  from  taking  any  participation,  as  a 
ligious  institution,  in  our  political  questions.  But  a political 
iruggie  having  developed,  it  is  natural  that  the  military  groups 
lr  ould  experience  strong  displeasure,  especially  on  laboring  un- 
r the  effects  of  the  clerical  propaganda  against  the  Revolu- 
1)n,  and  that,  instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  restrain  the 
n-gy  within  due  bounds,  they  should  overstep  this  limitation 
d even,  on  some  occasions,  attempt  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
Purely  religious  character.  The  restriction  of  religious  serv- 
es in  some  places  and  the  destruction  of  the  confessionals  are 
dances  of  this.  The  destruction  of  confessionals  has  been  the 
>st  ostensible  manifestation  of  the  ill  will  with  which  the  re- 
1 lutionary  troops  have  regarded  the  use  that  the  Catholic 
rgy  have  made  of  the  sacrament  of  confession  as  a weapon 
political  strife. 

If  the  Catholic  clergy  had  maintained  themselves  within  their 
igious  attributes,  without  interfering  in  the  struggle,  and, 
iat  is  more,  if  they  had  not  put  in  action  the  advantages  which 
ex«  w derive  from  their  capacity  of  intellectual  directors  of  the 
'ls  isses>  the  counter-effects  on  the  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
ops  would  not  have  occurred. 

t is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
nt  itself  has  never  pretended  to  interfere  in  religious  mat- 
's*. or  to  restrain  in  any  manner  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
xican  people.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  does  not 
pajipose  to  establish  laws  which  affect  religion,  nor  does  it  in 
h,  wajr  way  propose  to  restrict  religious  practices. 

-ifil  Che  course  of  action  followed  by  the  Constitutionalist  Gov- 
ut'fs  riient  justifies  this  statement,  since,  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution,  Yenustiano  Carranza,  the 
military  acts  which  were  considered  restrictive  of  religious  lib- 
erty have  been  diminishing  in  number  and  in  gravity. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Reform  deter- 
mine that  neither  the  Catholic  Church  nor  any  other  religious 
corporation,  regardless  of  character,  denomination,  duration  or 
object,  can  own  landed  property. 

The  reason  for  this  ordinance  is  that  the  Catholic  clergy  con- 
stituted, previous  to  1856,  the  strongest  economic  power  exist- 
ing in  the  country. 

In  1856,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disentail  the  properties  of 
the  clergy,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  mortmain,  compelling  the 
clergy  to  alienate  their  landed  property.  This  was  the  tendency! 
of  the  laws  of  disentailment. 

The  clergy  vigorously  resisted  this  law,,  believing  that  their 
economic  power  was  thus  considerably  reduced,  and  with  this 
motive  started  the  struggle  called  the  War  of  the  Reform  or 
Three  Years’ War. 

The  laws  of  1856  did  not  expropriate  the  clergy,  but  in  view 
of  the  latters’  completely  rebellious  attitude,  in  1859  Benito  Jua- 
rez issued  in  Vera  Cruz  a law  called  “Nationalization  of  the 
Lands  of  the  Clergy,”  by  which  was  expropriated  all  th  landed 
property  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  had  resisted  and  struggled 
against  the  disentailment  of  these  lands. 

In  virtue  of  this  law,  the  temples  became  national  property 
the  titles  of  ownership  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  bul 
the  usufruct  of  the  same  being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church 
As  to  the  clergy’s  landed  property  and  real  estate  investments 
these  were  turned  over  to  the  nation  and  awarded  to  indi\  iduals 
The  vital  point  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform  regarding  the  Catho 
lie  clergy  lies  in  the  declaration  of  civil  incapacity  of  leligiou! 
corporations  to  own  lands.  This  measure,  though  it  may  ap 
pear  extreme,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  1859,  in  order  to  de 
prive  the  clergy  of  their  temporal  power.  The  measure  stil 
•continues  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  because  if  leligious  101 
porations  were  at  this  moment  permitted  to  acquire  landed  prop 
•erty,  a considerable  mortmain  would  inmediate  be  created,  fror 
which  a great  amount  of  power  would  again  be  derived  by  th 
Catholic  Church,  who  would  thus  recover  their  temporal  powei 
which  all  countries  have  admitted  should  not  be  toleratec 
Moreover,  it  can  be  said  that  the  reason  for  which  the  Catlioli 
Church  of  Mexico  has  taken,  as  a Church,  participation  in  th 
political  struggle,  and  attemps  to  recover  its  influence  and  it 
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temporal  power,  is  that  tor  several  years  past  it  lias  been  suc- 
cessfully evading  the  buy  in  so  far  asAegards  the  possession 
of  lands. 

According  to  the  Mexican  law,  the  Catholic  Church  is  inca- 
pacitated from  acquiring  lands,  by  which  is  understood  not  only 
landed  property,  but  also  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

The  Mexican  law  also  prohibits  the  feoffments  which  might 
cause  the  property  to  appear  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  when 
it  lealh  belongs  to  the  Church,  or  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church. 

e°d  1 nients  from  bishop  to  bishop  are  not  permitted  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  states  owned  by-  members  of  the  clergy  are  con- 
sidered as  their  personal  property,  to  be  freely  transmitted  to 
the  voluntary  or  legal  inheritors  of  the  owners. 

The  estates  of  a bishop  in  Mexico,  when  not  acquired  through 
agreement  or  bequest,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  his  legal  inheri- 
tors. 

For  a long  time  past,  Mexican  bishops,  rectors  and  even  a 
number  of  laymen  have  been  owning  lands  which  apparently 
are  their  personal  property,  but  the  products  of  which  in  reality 
are  destined  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Church.  These  lands  effec- 
tually constitute  a mortmain,  because  their  owners,  before  dying,, 
have  to  bequeath  them  to  the  persons  previously  designated  by 
! ^ie  Church,  whether  to  the  succeeding  bishop  or  to  any  other 
person  especially  designated  to  that  effect. 

That  is  how  the  Church  has,  against  the  law,  been  acquiring 
a large  amount  of  landed  property  having  the  appearance  of 
private  property. 

But,  in  practice,  the  lands  personally  owned  could  not  always 
be  taken  over  without  difficulties  by  the  new  trustee  designated 
by  the  Church,  and  experience  showed  that  from  time  to  time 
properties  were  lost  to  the  Church  which  were  claimed  by  the 
legal  inheritors  of  the  owner  apparent. 

These  losses  emphasized  the  advisability  of  finding  other 
means  to  tie  up  the  property  to  the  Church,  without  ostensibly 
violating  the  laws  of  the  Reform.  In  some  places  stock  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  without  any  determined  mercantile 
end,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  estates  which 
might  be  entrusted  to  these  companies.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
panies was  made  up  of  contributions  by  the  members  of  the 
clergy  or  by  individuals;  the  shares  of  the  company,  and  there- 
fore, its  management,  being  retained  by  the  bishops.  Notable 
instances  of  this  can  be  had  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durango,  Pue- 
bla, and  several  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church,  transgressing 
the  law  which  prohibits  it  from  acquiring  landed  property,  has 
found  means  of  necessary,  just  and  legal  appearance  for  pos- 
sessing lands,  which  have  served  it  to  recover  little  by  little  its 
political  influence. 

The  confiscation  of  the  lands  illegally  possessed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Mexico  is  a necessary,  just  and  legal  confiscation, 
and  in  that  sense,  all  the  confiscations  of  lands  pertaining  to 
the  Church  are  legitimate,  for  which  reason  the  Constitutional- 
ist Government  is  in  the  right  in  continuing  the  same  policy, 
not  only  confiscating  the  properties  which  are  openly  in  the 
ownership  of  the  clergy,  but  also  investigating  those  properties 
which  apparently  belong  to  individuals,  but  which,  through  the 
history  of  their  former  owners  and  through  the  form  of  their 
administration,  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  properties  of  the 
Church. 

As  regards  the  temples,  since  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the 
Reform,  the  ownership  has  been  retained  to  the  State,  their  use 
being  reserved  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  fact,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  for  many  years  used  the  temples  without  restriction 
of  any  kind  and  without  paying  rents,  pensions  or  contributions 
of  any  sort. 

The  limiting  of  the  number  of  temples  which  are  needed  in 
each  place  for  religious  services  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  but  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico 
exercise  absolute  control  in  religious  matters,  without  interven- 
tion of  any  kind  by  the  community,  that  is,  by  the  parishioners, 
in  the  administration  of  the  estates  or  in  the  management  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  parishes,  or  still  less  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  religious  services,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  determining  the  number  of  temples  required  by  a certain 


parish  or  a certain  city. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  State  alone  that  the  Church  can 
come  to  an  understanding  regarding  the  number  of  temples  to 
be  reserved  for  the  service,  and  the  Government,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  nation’s  property,  has  the  unquestionable  right  to 
dispose  of  the  temples,  when  required  for  uses  which,  in  its  esti- 
mation, are  of  higher  importance  than  the  religious  service,  and 
above  all,  when,  because  of  the  abundance  of  temples  in  a single 
citv,  the  number  of  those  available  for  religious  services  is  con- 


sidered excessive. 

pip  to  the  present  time,  the  Government  has  not  made  use 

of  this  right. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  and 
nrincipally  since  1867,  the  Juarez  Government  took  over  some 
1 — 12  — 
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»f  the  many  temples  in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  turning- 
hem  to  public  uses,  so  that  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
t may  be  seen  that  the  libraries,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
nany  other  charitable  institutions  occupy  buildings  which  origin- 
Hv  were  temples.  Since  1876,  the  Catholic  Church  has  enjoyed 
mmolested  the  possession  of  a great  number  of  temples,  and  the 
Government  up  to  the  present  had  not  tried  to  make  use  of  its 
ight  to  consolidate  the  property  of  some  of  them,  nor  had  there 
>een  any  ocasion  to  discuss  the  number  of  temples  necessary 
or  religious  services. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  cities  of  Mexico 
lie  number  of  temples  open  to  public  service  is  considerably  ex- 
essive,.  in  proportion  to  the  religious  needs.  A population  of 
0,000  inhabitants  has  enough  with  one  or  two  temples  open 
3r  worship;  however,  there  are  towns,  such  as  the  City  of  Cho- 
ila,  in  which  the  number  of  churches  is  so  great  in  proportion 
3 the  population  that  a source  of  real  curiosity  is  found  by  tour- 
<ts  in  the  vast  number  of  temples,  all  of  which  are  open  for 
jrvice,  all  affording  occupation  to  priests,  and,  therefore,  sig- 
ning a strong  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  faithful. 
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Puebla  is  a city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  curious  to 
ote  that,  until  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Constitutionalist 
nny,  it  had  nearly  200  temples  open  to  the  public. 

Merida  is  a city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  it  has  enough  with 
velve  temples,  that  is,  one  for  each  5,000  souls. 

The  city  of  1 era  Cruz  has  a normal  population  of  50,000  in- 
ibitants,  and  three  churches  have  always  sufficed  for  religious 


rvices. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  temples  destined  for 
ublic  service  in  each  place  has  been  unlimited.  The  Govern- 
ent  notwithstanding  its  unquestionable  right  to  dispose  of 
le  buildings  and  to  determine  which  are  those  that  should  be 
‘served  for  religious  services  and  which  can  be  destined  for 
her  purposes,  had  not  limited  the  number  of  temples  which 
ie  Catholic  Church  controlled. 

Lately,  however,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  clergy  against 
e Constitutionalist  Revolution  brought  about  the  closing  of 
•rtain  temples  to  religious  services  by  a number  of  military 
fiefs  and  State  Governors,  on  their  capturing  towns. 

This  could  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or  as  a sort  of 
prisal  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  Imt  in  reality,  and  even 
pposing  that  such  were  the  case,  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
mples,  which  never  reached  the  extent  of  the  total  closing  up 
all  the  churches  in  a town,  does  not  constitute  an  illegal  act 
id  is  not  censurable  except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  occasion 
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on  which  it  occurred,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elicited  b} 
the  attitude  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

In  substance:  as  regards  goods  and  chattels,  the  Cat,holi< 
Church  has  full  capacity  to  acquire  and  handle  property.  Bu 
in  so  far  as  landed  property  is  concerned,  the  Mexican  Consti 
tution  forbids  the  Catholic  Church  to  own  real  estate  or  capita 
invested  in  the  same,  and  the  only  right  granted  the  Church  bj 
the  laws  is  to  maintain  the  temples  immediately  or  directly  des 
tined  to  religious  service. 

Concerning  the  temples  open  for  worship,  which  are  the  prop 
erty  of  the  State,  their  number  is  considerably  greater  thaijiti 
is  required  to  fill  the  demand,  and  the  Government  is  not  occa 
sioning  a damage,  but  simply  exercising  a right,  when  it  con 
solidates  the  property  of  those  temples  which  it  is  not  essentia 
should  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Church. 

CONVENTS. 

The  laws  of  the  Reform  established  the  abolition  of  all  con 
vents  and  of  all  religious  essociations  of  monastic  life.  Thi 
monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico,  not  only  those  of  a merel; 
contemplative  nature,  but  also  those  of  an  educational  and  char 
itable  nature,  were  abolished  in  virtue  of  these  laws. 

In  1874  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  charity  insti 
tution  known  as  “Sisters  of  Charity,”  and  the  other  regula 
orders,  especially  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  then  expelled. 

The  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Mexico  was  a meas 
sure  clearly  taken  in  defence  of  human  liberty,  which  was  foun< 
to  be  threatened  by  them. 

This  was  especially  so  in  regard  to  women,  whose  educatioi 
was  still  very  deficient,  so  that  they  were  not  in  a condition  t 
defend  their  liberty  when  the  tremendous  moral  pressure  o 
parents  and  relatives  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  orde 
to  force  them  to  enter  a convent. 

The  Mexican  woman,  particularly  the  one  who  possessed  riche 
in  her  own  right,  was  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seeim 
her  liberty  restricted  by  her  entrance  into  a convent,  where  i 
became  impossible  to  prove  that  her  permanence  there  was  no 
absolutely  voluntary. 

The  Mexican  woman  has  not,  like  the  American  woman,  a 
education  which  enables  her  personally  to  look  after  her  ow 
liberty,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform,  experi 
ence  taught  that  the  existence  of  convents  was  a constant  threa 
to  feminine  liberty. 

Even  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  laws,  rich  heiresse 
have  always  been  the  object  of  suggestions  inducing  them  t 
take  the  religious  vow  in  a foreign  country. 
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The  laws  of  the  Reform  completely  abolish  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  within  the  principle  established  by  them,  all  religious 
Bi  congregations  of  a monastic  character  must  be  dismenbered. 


At  the  time  of  General  Diaz,  however,  a policy  of  toleration 
was  initiated  in  favor  of  religious  orders,  first  in  regard  to  char- 
ity institutions,  later  in  regard  to  educational  orders,  finally  wind- 
ing up  by  assuming  the  same  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  con- 
templative orders,  which,  although  illegal  in  their  existence, 
were  not  effectually  proceeded  against  by  the  judicial  author- 
ities. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy  after  1870;  those  which 
have  been  prevalent  for  a long  time  in  Spain,  since  the  consider- 
iti  able  excess  of  monastic  orders  made  necessary  the  positive  de- 
portation of  persons  bound  by  monastic  vows;  and  the  condi- 
tions recently  created  in  France  for  monastic  orders,  especially 
for  those  of  an  educational  character,  since  1906: — all  this  lias 
led  a great  number  of  foreign  nuns  and  monks  to  take  refuge  in 
Mexico  and  settle  there  with  the  character  of  monastic  orders. 

The  existence  of  these  orders  was  tolerated  in  the  time  of 
General  Diaz.  Many  of  them  constituted  an  open  violation  of 
the  law;  others,  chiefly  the  French  educational  orders,  tried  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  laws  of  public  instruction  and  ac- 
quired greater  freedom  of  action  in  their  work. 

On  the  fall  of  General  Huerta  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
11  Constitutionalist  Government  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Re- 
public, several  monastic  orders  were  abolished,  and  as  the  mem- 
bers  of  these  were  mostly  foreigners,  the  majority  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  nuns  were  made  victims  of  such  offences 
as  have  been  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army.  The  only  occurrence  has  been  the  dispersion  of  several 
religious  group 
countries. 
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RESUME. 

The  religious  question  in  Mexico  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  regarding 
the  Catholic  Church  are  not  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
isolated  acts  which,  as  a consequence  of  the  war,  and  above  all, 
of  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  our  political  contentions,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  on  several  occasions  had  to  undergo. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  are  to- 
tally different  from  the  conditions  of  the  same  Church  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  laws  of  the  Reform  establish  a determined  condition! 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  which  is  totally  different 
from  the  condition  which  it  has  according  to  the  laws  of  the- 
United  States. 

4.  The  said  laws  of  the  Reform  correspond  to  a situation 
which  is  peculiar  to  Latin  America,  and  the  laws  in  question  are 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  deprive  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  temporal  power  which  it  had  before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
form. 

5.  These  laws  must  subsist  at  the  present  time,  because  the- 
social  conditions  which  made  them  requisite  are  still  prevalent. 

G.  During  recent  years  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  was- : 
entirely  lawless,  transgressing  the  regulations  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform. 

7.  The  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  the 
possession  of  landed  property  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
existence  of  convents,  are  acts  wholly  illegal  and  violative  of  the 
Constitution. 

Briefly,  whatever  abuses  or  excesses  which,  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  may  have- 
been  committed,  are  far  having  the  importance  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a consequence  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  same  Catholic  Church  placed  itself 
oh  taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  has  tried  and  continues- 
trying  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  possible  reprisals  against  the 
Church.  The  Constitutionalist  Government  intends,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  enforces 
all  the  measures  which  tend  to  deprive  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  temporal  power  which  it  is  attempting  to  recover;  and  it 
declares,  if  necessary,  the  incapacity  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tions to  organize  political  groups;  and  that  it  proceeds  to  con- 
fiscate those  properties  which  are  illegally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  or  of  which,  even  when  owned  by  individuals,  the  usu- 
fruct can  be  proved  to  lie  reserved  to  the  Church. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  finally  proposes  to  make 
effective  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  existing  in  Mexico,.  ; 
and,  above  all,  of  those  of  a merely  contemplative  character. 

To  sum  up,  the  Constitutionalist  Government  proposes  to  give 
full  guarantees  in  religious  matters  to  the  exercise  of  any  cult,  I 
but  strictly  enforces,  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Reform  , 
and  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 
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APPENDIX 


LAW  OF  THE  1 2 th  OF  JULY  1859. 


MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS 
AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Most  Excellent  Sir: — His  Excellency  the  constitutional  Pre- 
sident ad  interim  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  following  de- 
cree to  be  published: 

THE  CITIZEN  BENITO  JUAREZ,  Constitutional  President 
ad  interim  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
know  ye: 

That  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  and 

CONSIDERING 

That  the  present  war,  promoted  and  sustained  by  the  clergy, 
has  for  its  chief  aim  the  deliverance  of  the  said  clergy  from  its 
dependence  to  the  civil  authorities; 

That  when  these  authorities  have  offered  to  better  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  has  refused  even  that  which  would  be 
to  its  benefit,  in  order  to  disavow  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
people ; 

That  when  the  sovereign  people,  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the 
clergy  itself  on  the  subject  of  parochial  imposts,  attempted 
thereby  to  remove  from  the  clergy  the  hatred  it  was  attracting 
by  its  manner  of  collecting  these  imposts,  the  clergy  chose  to 
seem  to  desire  to  perish  rather  than  to  subject  itself  to  any  law; 

That  inasmuch  as  the  determination  shown  in  these  matters  by 
the  Archbishop  proves  that  the  clergy  can  support  itself  in 
Mexico,  as  in  other  countries,  without  civil  law  regulations  of 
the  collection  of  imposts  from  the  faithful; 

That  if  at  other  times  there  might  have  been  some  one  to 
doubt  that  the  clergy  has  been  one  of  the  constant  hindrances  to 
the  establishment  of  public  peace,  at  present  all  acknowledge 
that  it  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  people; 

That  the  clergy,  having  diminished  by  waste  the  large  funds 
intrusted  to  it  for  holy  purposes  by  the  faithful,  now  inverts 
what  remains  of  those  funds  in  the  general  destruction,  support- 
ing and  making  bloodier  every  day  the  fratricidal  struggle  begun 
by  the  same  clergy  in  its  disavowal  of  the  legitimate  authority, 
denying  the  Republic  the  right  to  constitute  a government  to  the 
peoples ’s  convenience; 
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That,  since  up  to  the  present  all  efforts  to  end  a war  that  is 
ruining  the  Republic  have  failed,  to  leave  any  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  sworn  enemy  the  resources  which  it  has  misused  so 
grievously  would  be  to  become  its  accomplice,  and 

That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  to  put  in  execution  all  measures 
that  may  save  the  situation  and  save  society; 

1 have  thought  it  wise  to  decree  the  following:  i 

Article  1. — All  the  property  that  the  secular  and  regular 
•clergy  has  been  managing  under  various  titles,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  landed  property  or  in  whatever  name  or  form  it  may 
have  been  held,  comes  under  the  dominion  of  the  nation. 

Art.  2. — A special  law  will  determine  the  manner  and  form  of 
entry,  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  of  the  wealth  above 
mentioned. 

Art.  3. — There  shall  be  perfect  independence  between  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  and  the  affairs  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  gov- 
ernment will  limit  itself  to  protect  with  its  authority  the  jDublic 
worship  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  well  as  of  any  other  religion. 

Art.  4. — The  ministers  of  the  faith  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  and  other  religious  functions,  will  be  permitted 
to  accept  the  gifts  and  oblations  offered  in  return  for  services 
rendered.  Neither  gifts  nor  indenmizations  can  be  rendered  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate. 

Art.  5. — The  existent  religious  orders,  regardless  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  they  may  belong  and  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  may  have,  been  created,  as  well  as  archconfratern- 
ities, confraternities  and  brotherhoods  united  to  the  religious 
communities  and  the  cathedrals  or  parishes  or  whatever  other 
churches,  are  suppressed  throughout  the  Republic. 

Art.  6. — The  foundation  and  construction  of  new  convents  or 
religious  orders  of  archconfraternities,  confraternities  and 
brotherhoods  of  whatever  form  or  apellation,  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited. In  the  same  manner  the  wearing  of  the  dresses  of  the 
suppressed  orders  is  forbidden. 

Art.  7. — As  this  law  reduces  the  regular  clergy  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders  to  the  secular  clergy,  they  will  be  subject,  as  the 
latter,  to  the  ordinary  ecclesiastics,  in  religious  matters. 

Art.  8. — To  each  one  of  the  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  sup- 
pressed orders,  who  will  not  disobey  the  law,  the  government  will 
give  500  pesos  once  only.  To  the  regular  ecclesiastics  who, 
because  of  sickness  or  old  age,  are  incapacitated  in  their  duties, 
in  addition  to  the  500  pesos  there  shall  be  given  3,000  pesos  in- 
vested in  property  so  that  they  may  support  themselves  com- 
petently. Of  both  sums  they  may  dispose  freely  as  of  their  own 
property 

Art.  9. — The  members  of  the  suppressed  orders  will  be  em- 
powered to  take  to  their  homes  furniture  and  other  appertain- 
ances  which  they  had  in  the  convent  for  their  personal  use. 

Art.  10. — The  images,  embroideries,  robes  and  sacred  vessels 
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of  the  suppressed  regular  churches  shall  be  delivered  over  to- 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  formal  inventory. 

Art.  11. — The  governor  of  the  District  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  at  the  demand  of  the  M.  R.  Archbishop  and  the  R. 
Bishops  of  the  dioceses,  shall  designate  those  temples  of  the  sup- 
pressed regulars  that  are  to  be  used  for  religious  services,  ex- 
plaining first  and  scrupulously  their  necessity  and  utility. 

Art.  12. — The  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  antiques  and 
other  objects  belonging  to  the  suppressed  religious  communities 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  museums,  public  schools,  libraries 
and  other  public  establishments. 

Art.  13. — The  regular  ecclesiastics  of  the  suppressed  orders 
who  after  fifteen  days  from  the  publication  of  this  law  in  each 
place  continue  to  Wear  in  public  the  ecclesiastical  robe,  or  to  live 
in  communities,  will  not  receive  their  share  as  mentioned  in 
article  8,  and  after  the  fifteen  days  have  elapsed,  should  they 
continue  to  live  in  communities,  they  will  be  immediately  expell- 
ed from  the  Republic. 

Art.  14. — The  convents  of  the  nuns  which  are  at  present  in 
existence  shall  remain,  observing  the  private  regulation 
of  their  cloister.  The  convents  of  these  nuns  which  were  subject 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  suppressed  regulars,, 
remain  under  that  of  the  bishops  of  the-  diocese. 

Art.  15. — Every  nun  that  may  leave  her  convent  shall  receive,, 
on  leaving,  the  sum  given  as  dowry  on  her  entrance  to  the  con- 
vent, whether  this  was  given  as  paraphernalia,  or  obtained  as 
a private  donation,  or  acquired  from  some  pious  foundation. 
Each  sister  of  mercy  who  had  brought  nothing  to  her  comrent 
shall  receive  a sum  of  500  pesos  on  the  act  of  leaving  the  convent. 
Of  the  dowry  as  well  as  the  pension  they  shall  dispose  freely  as 
of  their  own  property. 

Art.  16. — The  political  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  place 
shall  offer  all  manner  of  help  to  the  outgoing  nuns,  so  as  to 
make  effective  the  payment  of  the  dowry  or  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  above  article. 

Art.  17. — Each  nun  shall  keep  the  capital  which  in  the  shape 
of  dowry  may  have  gone  to  the  convent.  This  capital  will  be 
secured  to  her  in  landed  property  or  real  estate  by  means  of 
official  documents  which  will  be  issued  to  her  individually. 

Art.  18. — To  each  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns  there  will  be 
left  a sufficient  capital  so  that  with  its  proceeds  they  may  attend 
to  the  repair  of  the  factories  and  expenses  of  the  feasts  of  their 
patron  saints  and  of  Christmas,  Holy  Week,  Corpus  Christi, 
Resurrection  and  All  Saints  and  to  other  expenses. 

The  superiors  and  chaplains  of  the  respective  convents  shall 
give  the  estimates  for  these  expenses,  which  shall  be  presented 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of  this  law  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  District  and  to  the  governors  of  the  respective 
States  for  their  revision  and  approval. 
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Art.  19. — All  the  wealth  remaining  in  the  convents  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  nation  in  accordance 
with  article  1 of  this  law. 

Art.  20. — The  nuns  which  shall  remain  cloistered  can  dispose 
of  their  respective  dewries,  bequeathing  them  freely  according  to 
law.  In  case  they  do  not  leave  a will  or  have  no  kin  who  can 
receive  that  inheritance,  then  the  dowry  will  be  turned  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Art.  21. — All  the  convents  for  nuns  will  be  closed  forever  to 
the  novitiate.  The  present  novices  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
their  vows  and  on  leaving  the  novitiate  they  will  receive  what 
they  have  brought  to  the  convent. 

Art.  22. — All  transfers  of  wealth  mentioned  in  this  law,  be  they 
by  some  individual  of  the  clergy  or  whatever  persons  who  should 
not  have  received  authorization  from  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, are  nidi  and  void.  The  buyer,  be  he  a native  or  a for- 
eigner, is  obliged  to  return  whatever  was  brought,  or  its  value, 
and  furthermore  shall  be  lined  five  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
notary  who  authorized  the  contract  shall  be  deposed  and  for- 
ever debarred  from  public  service,  and  the  witnesses  will  suf- 
fer the  penalty  of  from  one  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Art.  23. — All  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  shall  oppose  or 
in  whatsoever  manner  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  will  be, 
according  as  the  government  qualifies  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
expelled  from  the  Republic  or  turned  over  to  the  judicial  au- 
thorities. In  this  case  they  will  be  judged  and  punished  as  con- 
spirators. There  will  be  no  appeal  of  pardon  from  the  sentence 
which  will  be  pronounced  against  these  culprits  by  the  com- 
petent court. 

Art.  24. — All  the  penalties  which  this  law  imposes  will  be  made 
effective  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  nation  or  by  the 
political  ones  of  the  State,  these  communicating  immediately 
with  the  general  government. 

Art.  25.— The  governor  of  the  District,  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  in  their  turn,  shall  consult  with  the  government  the 
means  which  they  will  find  convenient  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
law.  Therefore  I order  it  printed,  published  and  circulated. 
Given  in  the  government  palace  in  Veracruz,  12th.  of  July,  1859. 
BENITO  JUAREZ.  Melchor  Ocampo.  President  of  the  Cabinet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of 
War  and  of  Navy.  Lie.  Manuel  Ruiz.  Minister  of  Justice, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction. — Miguel  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  in  charge  of  “Fomento” 
(Public  advancement). 

I communicate  this  to  Your  Exc.  for  your  information  and  ful- 
filment. Palace  of  the  general  government  in  Veracruz,  12th.  of 
July,  1859. 

Ruiz.  Most  excllt.  governor  of  the  State  of 
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LAW 

of  the  25th.  of  September  1873  on  additions  and  reforms 
to  the  Constitution. 


Department  of  the  Interior.- — First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  has  forwarded  to  this 
Department  the  following  decree: 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  in  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  conceded  by  article  127  of  the  political  Constitu- 
tion promulgated  the  12th.  of  February  1857,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Republic,  declares  the  following  articles  to  be  additions  and 
reforms  to  the  same  Constitution: 

Article.  1. — The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from 
each  other.  Congress  cannot  dictate  laws  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting any  religion. 

Art.  2. — Matrimony  is  a civil  contract.  This  and  other  acts  on 
the  civil  state  of  persons  are  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
civil  functionaries  and  authorities,  in  the  terms  provided  by  the 
laws,  which  will  have  the  force  and  validity  attributed  to  them. 

Art.  3. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  except  only  as  established  by 
article  27  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  4. — The  simple  promise  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  fulfill  the 
contracted  obligations  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  with 
its  effects  and  penalties. 

Art.  5. — No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  h is  personal  services 
without  a fair  retribution  or  without  his  full  consent.  The  State 
cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or  agreement,  by 
virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or  irretrievably  sacrifice 
his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or  of 
religious  vows.  The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize 
monastic  orders,  nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever 
their  denominations,  or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be 
formed.  It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to 
his  proscription  or  to  his  exile. 
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The  anterior  additions  and  reforms  of  the  Constitution  shall 
be  published  at  once  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  whole 
Republic.  Palace  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  September  25th. 
1873.  Wherefore  I order  that  it  be  printed,  published,  circulated 
and  obeyed.  Given  at  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico  on  the 
24th.  of  September  1873.  SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
To  the  citizen  Lie.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  I forward  it  to  you  for  your  cognizance 
and  for  its  consequent  effects.  Independence  and  Liberty,  Me- 
xico, September  25th.,  1873.  Cayetano  Gomez  y Perez,  Acting 
Secretary. 

Citizen  governor  of  the  State  of 
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LAWS  OF  REFORM 


LAW  OF  DECEMBER  14TH,  1874. 


Department  of  the  Interior. — First  Section. 

The  citizen  President  of  the  Republic  lias  ordered  to  publish 
the  following  decree: 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  Constitutional  President  of 

the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  its  inhabitants,  know  ye: 

“That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  the  following: 

“The  Congress  of  the  Union  decrees: 

FIRST  SECTION. 

“Art.  1.— The  State  and  the  Church  are  independent  from  each 

other.  No  one  will  be  empowered  to  dictate  laws  establishing  or 
prohibiting  any  religion;  but  the  State  exercises  authority  over 
them,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
respect  of  the  institutions  of  the  State. 

“Art.  2. — The  State  guarantees  the  exercise  of  all  cults  in  the 
Republic.  It  will  only  prosecute  and  punish  practices  and  acts 
authorized  by  some  cult,  which  may  be  in  violation  of  our  penal 
laws. 

“Art.  3.— No  authority  or  corporation,  or  organized  body,  may 
take  part  officially  in  the  acts  of  any  cult;  nor  under  the  pretext 
of  religious  solemnities  will  they  be  permitted  to  make  any  de- 
monstrations or  celebrations.  Therefore  no  holidays  are  author- 
ized except  those  which  have  as  their  object  the  solemnization 
of  purely  civil  events.  The  Sundays  are  designated  as  days  of 
rest  for  the  offices  and  public  establishments. 

“Art.  4. — Religious  instruction  and  the  official  practices  of 
any  cult  whatever,  are  forbidden  in  all  the  establisments  of  the 
Federation,  of  the  States  and  of  the  municipalities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morality  will  be  taught  in  those  establisments  where  it 
may  be  relevant  to  do  so,  without  reference  to  any  cult,  i he 
infraction  of  this  article  will  be  punished  by  a government  fine 
of  25  to  200  pesos,  besides  the  dismissal  of  the  guilty  parties  in 
case  of  repetition  of  the  offense.  Persons  living  in  a public 
•establishment  may,  if  they  so  desire,  meet  in  the  temple  of  their 
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faith  and  receive  in  the  same  establishment,  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  religion  they  profess.  The 
corresponding  regulations  will  lix  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
this  authorization  without  impairing  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment and  without  infraction  of  article  3. 

“Art.  5. — No  religious  act  can  take  place  in  public,  but  only 
within  a temple,  under  penalty  of  stopping  the  act  and 
punishing  its  authors  by  a government  line  of  10  to  200  pesos  or 
imprisonment  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Should  the  act  have  taken 
a solemn  character  by  the  number  of  persons  attending  it, 
or  for  any  other  circumstances,  the  authors  of  it,  as  well  as- 
the  persons  who  will  not  obey  the  intimation  of  the  authorities 
to  desist  from  it,  will  be  imprisoned  and  turned  over  to  the 
judicial  authorities,  incurring  a sentence  from  two  to  six  months 
imprisonment. 

“No  religions  minister,  or  individual  of  either  sex,  member  of 
a cult,  is  permitted  to  wear  distinctive  or  characteristic  robes  of 
his  cult  outside  of  the  temples,  under  penalty  of  10  to  100  pesos. 

“Art.  0. — The  ringing  of  bells  will  be  limited  strictly  as  a call 
to  the  performance  of  religious  acts.  The  police  shall  regulate 
the  ringing  of  bells  so  that  it  may  not  cause  any  inconvenience 
to  the  public. 

“Art.  7. — For  a temple  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  such,  in 
accordance  with  article  969  and  with  the  other  articles  on  this 
matter  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  articles  are  here- 
by declared  in  force  throughout  the  Republic,  the  existence  and 
installation  of  the  temple  must  be  communicated  to  the  political 
authorities  of  the  locality,  where  it  shall  be  entered  in  a registry 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  from  where  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  government  of  the  State,  which  in  its  turn  shall  advise  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  soon  as  a temple  is  known  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  those  exclusively  of  its  cult,  it  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  registry  of  temples  for  the  effects  of  this 
article. 

“Art.  8. — The  legacies  and  institutions  of  successions  which 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  ministers  of  any  cult  or  of  persons  who 
dwell  with  the  aforesaid  ministers,  if  these  should  have  given 
any  manner  of  spiritual  help  to  the  testator  during  the  sickness 
from  which  he  died,  or  have  been  his  confessors,  are  null  and 
void. 

“Art.  9. — Equally  null  and  void  are  the  institutions  of  succes- 
sion or  legacies,  which,  even  though  they  may  have  been  made 
ostensibly  in  favor  of  those  legally  qualified,  are  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  law  and  infringe  fraction  III  of  art.  15. 

“Art.  10. — The  ministers  of  the  cults  may  not  enjoy,  by  reason 
of  their  character,  any  privileges  which  shall  distinguish  them, 
by  law,  from  other  citizens,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  more 
interdictions  than  those  which  this  law  and  the  Constitution 
outline. 


“Art.  11. — The  speeches  of  religious  ministers  which  may 
be  spoken  advising  disobedience  to  the  laws  or  provoking  some 
misdemeanor  or  some  felony  make  unlawful  the  assembly 
wherein  such  words  are  spoken,  and  therefore  such  assembly 
loses  the  guarantees  granted  in  art.  9 of  the  Constitution.  The  au- 
thor of  the  address  or  speech  will  be  subject  in  this  case  to  the 
rules  of  the  third  book,  section  six,  chapter  eight  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  is  declared  in  force  on  this  point  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  misdemeanors  committed  by  instigation  or 
suggestion  of  a minister  of  any  cult,  as  referred  to  in  this  article, 
place  such  minister  in  the  category  of  principal  author  of  the 
deed. 

“Art.  12. — All  meetings  which  may  take  place  in  temples  shall 
be  public,  subject  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  au- 
thorities may  exercise  the  function  of  their  office  when  the  case 
demands  it. 

“Art.  13. — Religious  institutions  are  free  to  organize  hi- 
erarchically as  they  please;  but  such  organizations  have  no  legal 
status  before  the  State  except  to  invest  the  suueriors  of  the 
organizations  in  each  locality  with  the  representative  character 
referred  to  in  article  15.  No  minister  of  any  cult  may  therefore 
present  himself  ohcially  as  such  to  the  authorities.  He  may 
present  himself  only  in  the  form  and  with  the  requisites  with 
which  every  citizen  may  exercise  the  right  of  petition. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

“Art.  1-1. — No  religious  institution  may  acquire  real  estate,  or 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  excepting  the  temples  to  be  used 
immediately  and  directly  in  the  public  service  of  the  cult  and  the 
annex  property  which  may  be  strictly  necessary  for  such  service. 

“Art.  15. — The  religious  associations,  represented  in  each 
locality  by  their  superiors,  have  the  following  rights: 

I. — The  right  of  petition 

31. — The  ownership  of  the  temples  acquired  in  conformity  with 
article  14.  The  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  buildings  are 
located  shall  determine  on  whom  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
temples  shall  fall  should  the  property  lie  abandoned  or  the 
association  dissolved. 

III.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  or  gifts,  which  may  never  be 
made  in  real  estate,  titles,  bonds  or  promises  of  future  payment, 
whether  in  tire  shape  of  bequests,  testamentary  donations, 
legacies  or  any  other  kind  of  obligation  of  this  sort,  all  which 
are  hereby  declared  void 

IV.  — The  right  of  receiving  alms  in  the  interior  of  the  temples 
by  means  of  collectors  appointed  for  such  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  outside  the  temples  it  is  forbidden  to  appoint 
such  alms  collectors,  the  appointed  ones  being  included  in  article 
415  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  de- 
clared in  full  force  throughout  the  Republic. 


V. — Tlie  right  assigned  in  the  next  article. 

“Besides  the  abovesaid  rights,  the  law  does  not  grant  any 
others  to  religions  societies  as  corporations. 

“Art.  16. — The  temples  which  according  to  the  law  of  July 
the  12th,  1859,  were  nationalized  and  which  have  been  left  to 
the  Catholic  cult,  as  well  as  others  which  later  may  have  been 
ceded  to  any  other  religious  institutions,  shall  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  nation,  but  its  exclusive  use,  conservation  and  im- 
provement, will  belong  to  the  religious  institutions  to  whom  they 
may  have  been  ceded,  as  long  as  the  consolidation  of  the  property 
shall  not  have  been  decreed 

“Art.  17. — The  buildings  spoken  of  in  the  two  former  articles 
shall  be  exempt  of  payment  of  contributions,  except  in  case  that 
they  should  be  constructed  or  acquired  nominally  or  outright  by 
one  or  more  individuals  without  transmitting  them  to  a religious 
society.  The  property  in  such  case  shall  be  governed  according 
to  the  common  laws. 

“Art.  18. — The  buildings  which  do  not  belong  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  which  according  to  this  section  and  the  following 
one  should  be  regained  by  the  nation,  shall  be  transferred 
according  to  the  laws  in  force  that  control  this  matter. 

THIRD  SECTION. 

‘ ‘ Art.  19  — The  State  does  not  recognize  any  monastic  orders 
nor  can  it  permit  their  foundation,  no  matter  what  their  de- 
nomination may  be  nor  the  object  for  which  they  would  be  creat- 
ed. The  secret  orders  which  may  have  been  established  shall  be 
considered  as  illegal  and  the  authorities  can  disolve  them, 
should  their  members  live  together;  in  any  case,  their  chiefs, 
superiors  and  directors,  will  be  judged  as  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  individual  guarantees,  in  conformity  with  art.  963  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  District,  which  article  is  hereby  declared  in  force 
throughout  the  Republic. 

“Art.  20.— The  religious  societies  whose  members  live  under 
certain  rules  peculiar  to  themselves,  under  temporary  or  per- 
petual promises  or  vows,  and  under  the  control  of  one  or  more 
superiors,  are  regarded  as  monastic  orders,  subject  to  the 
previous  article,  even  though  each  member  of  the  society  should 
have  a dwelling  apart  from  the  others.  Consequently,  the  first 
and  relevant  declarations  in  the  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  issued  on  the  28th.  of  May,  1861,  are  hereby  declared 
null. 

FOURTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  21. — The  simple  promises  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  fulfill 
one’s  obligations,  shall  substitute  the  religious  oath  in  its  effects 
and  penalties;  but  either  promise  is  a legal  requisite  only  when 
it  is  necessary  to  testify  in  a court,  in  which  case  the  first 
promise  shall  be  offered;  and  the  second  shall  be  offered  on 
taking  possesion  of  an  official  position.  The  latter  will  be  made  in 
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a formal  oath,  without  any  reserve,  to  obey  and  preserve  the 
political  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  with  its 
additions  and  reforms,  and  its  laws.  This  oath  shall  be  taken  by 
all  those  who  take  charge  of  a public  office  of  the  Federation,  of 
the  States  or  of  the  Municipalities.  In  all  other  cases  in  which, 
according  to  the  laws,  the  religious  oath  had  some  civil  con- 
sequences,  it  has  these  no  longer,  even  though  it  should  be  taken. 

FIFTH  SECTION. 

“Art.  22. — Marriage  is  a civil  contract,  and  that  as  well  as 
other  acts  which  fix  the  civil  state  of  individuals,  belong  to  the 
realm  of  the  functionaries  of  the  civil  order  according  to  the  laws 
and  shall  have  the  force  and  validity  which  the  laws  may  give 
them. 

“Art.  23. — The  right  to  legislate  on  the  civil  state  of 
the  individuals,  and  to  rule  the  manner  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing acts  shall  be  performed  and  recorded,  belongs  to  the  States, 
but  their  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

I. — The  offices  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  be  as  numerous  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  accomodate  all  persons  who  may  have  need 
of  it,  and  must  always  be  in  charge  of  employees  of  tried  ability 
and  honorability. 

If. — The, register  of  the  acts  of  the  civil  state  shall  be  entered 
with  accuracy,  in  separate  entries,  in  books  which  will  be  under 
the  inspection  of  the  political  authorities.  The  inscription  shall 
be  done  with  all  necessary  formalities  which  will  guarantee  au- 
thenticity and  the  veracity  of  its  records.  They  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  have  erasures,  or  corrections,  or  additions  between  lines, 
and  the  remark  (rejected)  shall  he  placed  after  every  mistaken 
record  before  signing  it,  and  the  new  correct  inscription  shall  be 
recorded  immediately  following  the  erroneous  one. 

III.  — These  services  incumbent  on  the  civil  state  of  persons 
shall  be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  a table  of  rates  may  be  establish- 
ed to  exact  payment  only  for  those  acts  that  could  be  performed 
in  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Register,  but  which  take  place,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  witnesses,  in  the  homes  of  those  interest- 
ed, at  their  request,  and  for  the  burial  in  privileged  plots  of  the 
public  cemeteries. 

IV.  — The  officers  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  keep  a duplicate 
of  their  books  in  which  there  shall  be  no  interruptions  between 
the  records.  Every  six  months  this  duplicate,  legalized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  entry,  together  with  a statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  it  contains,  every  page  signed  on  the  margin,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  government  of  the  State.  Like- 
wise and  furthermore,  they  shall  remit  a notice  of  the  acts 
registered  in  a month 

V.  — All  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Register  shall  have  a public  char- 
acter, and  nobody  shall  be  denied  the  inspection  of  the  records. 
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VI.  — The  records  of  the  Register  will  be  the  only  proof  of  the 
civil  state  of  individuals,  and  will  be  considered  legal  in  the 
courts  unless  they  can  be”  proved  to  be  forgeries. 

VII.  — Civil  marriage  may  be  celebrated  by  one  man  with  only 
one  woman.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  crimes  punishable  by 
law. 

VIII.  — The  will  of  the  contracting  parties,  freely  expressed  in 
the  form  that  the  law  shall  establish,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
civil  marriage;  consequently,  the  law  shall  protect  the  utterance 
of  such  will  and  shall  prevent  any  compulsion  against  it. 

IX.  — Civil  marriage  may  be  dissolved  only  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  consorts;  but  the  law  may  permit  temporary  separa- 
tion for  serious  reasons  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  leg- 
islature, 'this  separation  allowing  neither  consort  to  unite  in  wed- 
lock with  any  one  else. 

X.  — Marriage  may  not  be  contracted  by  persons  who,  for  phys- 
ical unfitness,  cannot  fulfill  the  object  of  that  state;  or  by  those 
who,  because  of  moral  incapacity,  are  unable  to  express  their 
consent  to  it.  Marriages  performed  in  these  cases  shall  be  annul- 
led by  petition  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XI.  — Kinship,  whether  natural  or  legal,  between  descendants 
and  ancestors  in  direct  line,  or  brothers,  or  step-brothers,  shall 
also  prohibit  their  intermarriage  and,  when  contracted  in  such 
cases,  shall  nullify  it. 

XII.  — All  cases  brought  by  married  couples  before  the  civil 
authorities  as  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriage,  or  of 
divorce,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  civil  state,  shall  be 
carried  on  as  the  law  may  determine;  and  any  resolutions  that 
may  be  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  any  cult  on  these  questions, 
shall  have  no  legal  effect. 

XIII.  — The  law  shall  not  impose  or  prescribe  religious  rites, 
in  respect  to  marriage.  The  married  couples  are  free  to  receive 
or  not  the  blessings  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  which 
shall  have  no  legal  effect 

XIV.  — All  cemeteries  and  places  of  burial  will  be  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  civil  authorities  even  should  they  b.e 
private  enterprises.  No  establishment  of  the  kind  may  be  found 
without  license  from  the  authorities.  Burials  or  exhumations 
may  not  be  carried  on  without  permission  or  written  orders  of 
the  authorities. 

“Art.  24. — The  civil  state  of  a person  registered  in  one  State 
or  District,  shall  be  recognized  in  all  the  others  of  the  Republic. 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

“Art.  25. — No  one  may  be  compelled  to  lend  his  personal 
services  without  his  full  consent  or  without  fair  retribution.  The 
lack  of  consent,  even  when  there  should  be  retribution,  con- 
stitutes an  attack  against  personal  liberty;  and  the  same  holds 
true  should  retribution  be  lacking  when  services  have  been  lent, 
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with  tacit  or  expressed  consent,  on  condition  of  forthcoming; 
retribution 

“Art.  26. — The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,, 
pact  or  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  may  impair,  lose  or 
irrevocably  sacrifice  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of 
education,  or  of  religious  vows;  no  can  it  authorize  pacts  by 
which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscription  or  exile.  All  the  con- 
tracts which  may  be  made  in  contravention  of  this  article  are  null 
and  void  and  oblige  those  who  accept  them  to  indemnify  the 
losses  and  injuries  caused. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

“Art.  27. — It  is  in  the  power  of  the  political  authorities  of  the 
States  to  impose  the  sentences  of  which  this  law  treats.  These 
same  authorities  shall  incur,  before  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
double  of  these  penalties,  should  they  authorize  or  knowingly 
tolerate  any  infringement  of  the  laws.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  are  responsible,  in  their  turn,  for  any  infractions  of  the 
present  law  or  ommission  of  the  same  committed  by  them  or  by 
the  authorities  and  officials  subject  under  their  orders. 

“Art.  28. — Crimes  committed  against  sections  1,  2,  3 and  6 of 
this  law  are  punishable  by  the  federal  laws  and  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Federation;  but  the  judges  of  the 
States  shall  try  them  in  all  places  where  there  is  no  District 
Judge;  carrying  these  cases  on  to  the  sentence  which  shall  be 
passed  by  the  District  Judge  to  whom  they  shall  be  sent.  The 
crimes  committed  against  sections  4 and  5 shall  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  laws  by  the  empowered  authorities  in  each 
locality. 

“Art.  29. — The  Laws  of  Reform  are  recast  in  this  Law;  but,  as 
regards  the  Civil  Register,  the  Laws  of  Reform  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  States  legislate  in  conformity  with  section  5. 
They  shall  also  continue  in  force  in  regard  to  the  nationalization 
and  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  payment  of 
dowries  to  ex-nuns,  with  the  changes  hereby  made  to  art.  8 of 
the  law  of  the  25tli.  of  June,  1856.  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Power,  on  the  10th.  of  December,  1874. — Nicolas  De- 
nnis, President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Antonio  Gomez, 
Deputy  Secretary.  Luis  G.  Alvirez,  Deputy  Seer.  J.  V.  Villada, 
Deputy  Seer.  Alejandro  Prieto,  Deputy  Seer.” 

Whereof  1 order  it  printed,  published,  circulated  and  obeyed. 
Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  National  Government,  at  Mexico  City, 
on  the  14th.  of  December,  1874. 

SEBASTIAN  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  MEXICO  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LAW 

OF  REFORM. 


Art.  5 — 

The  State  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  any  contract,  pact  or 
•agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  a man  impairs,  loses  or  irrevocably 
sacrifices  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  of  education,  or 
of  religious  vows. 

The  law,  consequently,  does  not  recognize  monastic  orders, 
nor  can  it  permit  their  establishment,  whatever  be  their  de- 
nomination, or  the  object  with  which  they  claim  to  be  formed. 
It  cannot  authorize  pacts  by  which  a man  agrees  to  his  proscrip- 
tion or  exile.  (Reform  of  the  19th  of  June,  1898). 

Art.  27. — 

Religious  corporations  or  institutions,  whatever  be  their  char- 
acter, denomination,  duration  or  purpose,  and  civil  institutions 
under  the  patronage,  direction  or  administration  of  the  former, 
or  of  ministers  of  any  sect,  will  not  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire 
ownership  or  administration  of  real  estate  other  than  that  of  the 
buildings  which  are  immediately  and  directly  destined  to  the 
service  or  object  of  said  corporations  and  institutions;  nor  will 
they  be  legally  authorized  to  acquire  the  ownership  or  admin- 
istration of  capital  invested  in  real  estate. 

Civil  corporations  and  institutions  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  foregoing  case,  may  acquire  ownership  and  administration, 
not  only  of  the  buildings  referred  to,  but  of  all  real  estate  and 
capital  invested  in  same,  which  may  be  required  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  end  of  said  institutions,  but  subject  to  the  requisites  and 
limitations  which  federal  laws  may  establish  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union.  (Reform  of  the  14th  of  March,  1901). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  well  known  that  corrections  to  the  coordinates,  distance, 
and  size  of  the  Moon  can  be  determined  from  the  observations 
of  occultations  more  accurately  than  from  any  other  method. 

If  simultaneous  observations  of  this  kind  are  secured  from  two 
stations  on  the  Earth,  which  differ  widely  in  latitude,  the  oblate- 
ness of  the  Earth  can  also  be  found ; and  whatever  the  situation 
of  the  stations,  their  difference  in  longitude  can  be  thus  deter- 
mined with  a higher  accuracy  than  by  any  other  method,  except 
that  of  the  Telegraph  and  Wireless. 

As  the  Longitude  of  the  Flower  Observatory  was  accurately 
determined,  both  by  Telegraph  and  Wireless  method,  a com- 
parison of  these  results  with  a value  found  from  occultations 
becomes  of  interest,  and  as  the  later  observations  have  a special 
value  for  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  Moon’s  motion,  the 
following  piece  of  work  was  undertaken  with  these  objects. 

The  work  was  begun  in  the  early  summer  of  1914,  the  obser- 
vations being  made  with  the  18-inch  equatorial  of  the  Flower 
Observatory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  occultations  observed  it  was  learned  that  13  had 
been  simultaneously  observed  by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  with  the 
26-inch  equatorial  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director,  Captain  J.  A.  Hooge- 
werff,  these  observations  were  forwarded  to  Prof.  Eric  Doolittle. 

It  is  the  results  from  these  stars,  which  form  the  principal 
basis  of  the  following  investigation. 


Observed  Times  of  Occultations. 


Date,  1914 

Star 

Phase 

Phila.  M.  T. 

Washingtor 

M.  T. 

July  17 

q Tauri 

1 

I3h 

59m 

333-4 

I3h 

5jm 

6s. 0 

20  “ 

1 

14 

II 

18  .0 

14 

2 

33  -6 

ll  ll 

16  “ 

E 

14 

38 

57  -8 

14 

29 

4.1 

q “ 

E 

14 

57 

4.2 

14 

47 

37  -5 

20  “ 

E 

15 

6 

57-8 

14 

57 

47  -I 

“ 11 

21  “ 

E 

15 

19 

3 -2 

22  “ 

E 

15 

22 

23  .2 

Aug.  7 

1 l u 

X Aquarii 

I 

IX 

7 

52  -9 

10 

57 

23  -6 

E 

12 

28 

19  .9 

12 

16 

25  -6 

ll  11 

78 

I 

12 

46 

42  -4 

12 

34 

35  -3 

“ “ 

78 

E 

14 

7 

2 -7 

13 

55 

52  -4 

“ 30 

< l ll 

r Sagit 

1 1 ll 

I 

9 

14 

18  .2 

9 

3 

50  .6 

E 

10 

30 

18  .9 

10 

20 

53  -3 

Sept.  14 

k Gemin. 

I 

14 

16 

3 -2 

14 

8 

20  .9 

‘ 1 

E 

14 

50 

0 .4 

14 

39 

30 .0 

3 
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Preliminary  Computation. 

The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  above  stars,  reduced 
to  apparent  place  for  the  observed  times  are  as  follows: 


Date, 

1914 

Name 

Right  Ascension,  a 

Declination,  5 

July 
< < 

17 

q Tauri 

55° 

P 

39' 

'•45 

+240 

12' 

4' 

.72 

20  “ 

55 

10 

58 

•50 

24 

6 

9- 

90 

16  “ 

54 

55 

42 

.11 

24 

1 

21 

•47 

21  “ 

55 

12 

5 

.68 

24 

17 

23 

.16 

22  “ 

55 

14 

12 

.27 

+24 

15 

47 

•93 

Aug. 

1 i 

7 

A Aquarii 
78  “ 

342 

2 

49 

•65 

- 8 

1 

59 

.12 

342 

32 

15 

.38 

- 7 

39 

24 

.26 

30 

t Sagittarii 

285 

24 

35 

•99 

-27 

47 

53 

•78 

Sept 

14 

k Geminorum 

114 

49 

28 

.89 

+24 

39 

19 

•74 

The  right  ascension,  declination  and  horizontal  parallax  of  the 
Moon  for  consecutive  hours  on  the  successive  dates  are  found 
to  have  the  following  values: 


Date,  1914 

A 

D 

7T 

July  17 

i8h 

53° 

29' 

i4".7° 

+ 24° 

27' 

24' 

'.0 

54' 

48". 98 

19 

54 

I 

3i 

•05 

34 

59 

.8 

50 

•03 

20 

54 

33 

52 

•45 

42 

29 

.O 

5i 

.10 

21 

55 

6 

19 

•50 

49 

51 

.6 

52 

•1 7 

22 

55 

38 

5i 

•75 

+ 24 

57 

7 

•4 

54 

53 

.26 

Aug.  7 

15 

340 

49 

21 

.90 

- 7 

45 

44 

•9 

55 

28 

.89 

16 

341 

17 

20 

.40 

7 

3i 

24 

•3 

27 

•56 

17 

34i 

45 

15 

.60 

7 

17 

2 

•7 

26 

.28 

18 

342 

13 

7 

•65 

7 

2 

40 

.1 

25 

.01 

19 

342 

40 

56 

.70 

- 6 

48 

16 

•5 

55 

23 

•74 

Aug.  30 

13 

284 

30 

16 

•95 

-27 

I 

29 

■5 

57 

25 

.78 

14 

285 

7 

12 

■30 

26 

56 

h 

•7 

24 

•47 

15 

285 

44 

2 

•55 

26 

50 

50 

.6 

23 

■ 15 

16 

286 

20 

47 

.70 

— 26 

45 

17 

.2 

57 

21 

•83 

Sept.  14 

18 

113 

7 

15 

.90 

+ 25 

31 

35 

.6 

56 

58 

•49 

19 

113 

42 

37 

•05 

24 

18 

•4 

57 

0 

•7i 

20 

114 

17 

59 

■85 

16 

52 

.1 

57 

2 

•94 

21 

114 

53 

15 

.00 

+25 

9 

16 

.8 

57 

5 

.18 

The  coordinates  of  the  Moon’s  center  and  their  derivatives 
for  the  above  hours  are  computed  from  the  formulae: 

cos  D sin  (A  — a) 

X = : , 

Sin  7T 

sin  (D  — 8)  cos2  \{A  — a)  + sin  (D  — 8)  sin2  \{A  — a) 


sin  7 r 
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0 


Date 

X 

x’ 

y 

y 

July  17 

i8h 

q Tauri 

-1-5344714 

+•5370561 

+0.2879661 

+•1335941 

19 

- -9973448 

1910 

.4215411 

572 

20 

- .4601054 

2817 

•5550831 

282 

21 

+ -0772044 

3309 

.6886000 

•1335060 

20  Tauri 

18 

— 1.6891416 

2214 

.3976049 

.1329862 

19 

-1.1518438 

3673 

.5305682 

409 

20 

—0.6144210 

4714 

.6634894 

031 

21 

+0.0769149 

•5375338 

.7663772 

.1328740 

16  Tauri 

18 

-1.4356003 

•5369492 

.4824448 

•1339496 

19 

—0.8985849 

•5370746 

.6163670 

8963 

20 

-0.3614650 

1081 

.7502065 

8517 

21 

+0.1757173 

2065 

.8840731 

.1338142 

21  Tauri 

19 

— 1.1704081 

4028 

.3261183 

.1328847 

20 

—0.6329631 

4872 

.4590122 

8943 

21 

-0.0954338 

5714 

•5918895 

8515 

22 

+0.4421798 

6558 

.7246927 

7562 

22  Tauri 

19 

-1.2053922 

4409 

•3553572 

7474 

20 

—0.6679063 

5296 

.4881108 

7515 

21 

-0.1303335 

6169 

.6208439 

7064 

22 

+0.4073266 

•5377030 

•7535066 

.1326120 

Aug.  7 

X Aquar. 

15 

-1.3119302 

•4987673 

.2898113 

•2599905 

16 

-0.8131459 

7982 

•5497641 

9144 

17 

-0.3143401 

8103 

.8096338 

8292 

18 

—0.1844686 

8039 

1.0694310 

•2597498 

78  Aquar. 

16 

-1-3391549 

2319 

0.1422995 

.2602937 

17 

—0.8408942 

2868 

.4025699 

2468 

18 

-0.3425869 

3251 

.6627924 

1979 

19 

+0.1557504 

.4983468 

.9229651 

.2601472 

Aug.  30 

•5723855 

•8049339 

r Sagit. 

13 

-0.8425482 

•0945414 

14 

—0.2701396 

4281 

.8994167 

4283 

15 

+0.3023008 

4491 

.9938027 

3518 

l6 

+0.8747514 

•5724485 

1.0881326 

+.0943142 

Sept.  14 

.9800360 

k Gemin. 

18 

— 1.6188750 

•5594691 

-.1344901 

19 

-1.0593263 

5259 

.8458102 

2051 

20 

—0.4998271 

5686 

•7115758 

2730 

21 

+0.0597563 

+•5595951 

+0.5772448 

-.1343938 

The  coordinates  and  their  derivatives  for  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  are  computed  from  the  formulae: 

p sin  <p'  = b sin  B s — P cos  <p’  si11  (m  — a ) 

p cos  <p'  cos  (n  — a)  = b cos  B rj  = b sin  ( B — 5) 
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where  for  Phila.  <p'  = 390  46'  32". 9 and  log  p = 9.999400 

long.  = 5h  im  63.5i 

and  for  Wash,  <p'  — 38°  55'  i4".o  and  log  p — 9.999431  and 
long.  = 511  8m  i5s-78. 


/ 

E 

f 

V 

q Tauri 

Phila. 

Wash. 

-.7674918 

-.7785898 

+.5816687 

+.5811267 

-.7427171 

•7634340 

+•5034517 

.5062870 

20  “ 

Phila. 

Wash. 

.7664782 

.7790062 

.5669897 

.5666500 

.7342088 

.7540638 

.4918996 

.4904268 

16  “ 

Phila. 

Wash. 

■7556986 

.7722021 

.5289977 

•5287325 

21  “ 

Phila. 

•7215053 

.4747025 

22  “ 

Phila. 

.7180547 

.471  IOl8 

X Aqua. 

Phila. 

Wash. 

.4707500 

.5200407 

•7173353 

.6997824 

.83796466 

.2926039 

•7345912 

•7196153 

78  “ 

Phila. 

Wash. 

.1979788 
— .2406685 

•7320044 

.7292446 

-.0692538 

—.0323282 

.7350480 

.7230056 

t Sagit. 

Phila. 

Wash. 

+ .1569340 
+ .1214520 

•9155368 

.9116275 

+.3904763 
+ .3611283 

•8737904 

.8746794 

k Gemin. 

Phila. 

Wash. 

—.7668061 

-.7790125 

•5673483 

+.5643084 

-•7535621 

-.7705400 

.5202768 

+.5202708 

With  the  assumed  value  of  the  longitude  of  Flower  Observatory 
viz:  511  8m  63.5i  and  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  viz:  511  8m 
1 5s. 78,  we  reduce  Phila.  and  Wash,  times  to  Greenwich  times 
and  assuming  the  values  of  /'  sufficiently  near  to  these  times,  so 
that  x and  y may  be  assumed  to  vary  uniformly  during  the 
interval  we  compute  certain  auxiliaries  first  introduced  by  Bessel 
by  the  formulae: 

m sin  M — x0  — ij  n sin  N = x' 

m cos  M = y0  — v n cos  N — y' 

TYl 

sin  ^ = -£-sin  (M  — N)  log  k 9435376o. 

After  obtaining  the  above  auxiliaries  viz:  log  m,  log  n,  M,  N, 
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and  \p  we  next  compute  A,  T,  x,  v,  from  the  formulae: 


a 


-*[ 


k , m , , , 

-cos  cos  — N) 

n n 


(tr  — t)  h = 3600 


7"  = t — ^ (x0  sin  N — y0  cos  2V) 
x = — Ao  cos  iV  — y0  sin  2V 


zi  = 


«7T 


n 

T 

log  X 

V 

Phila. 

Wash. 

q Tauri 

I 

5h  im  i99-79 

5h  8m  4I3.89 

+20.565 

9.81273 

+ 1.98 

E 

19  47 

35-82 

20.565 

9.81269 

( < 

20  “ 

I 

19  .00 

33  -84 

20.790 

9-89853 

E 

19  .82 

42  .42 

20.790 

9.89849 

16 

E 

19  -53 

40  .11 

20.315 

9-91135 

21 

E 

19  .19 

2O.9II 

9-77634 

22  “ 

E 

20  .28 

20.960 

9.80208 

(« 

X Aquar. 

I 

19  -13 

32  .51 

16.831 

9.93616 

1.92 

E 

17  .68 

36  43 

17.762 

0.05258 

78  “ 

I 

18  .99 

15  -63 

17-995 

9.87278 

E 

18  .72 

41  .60 

17-995 

9.87080 

r Sagit. 

I 

18  .90 

37  -78 

14.207 

9.96912 

1.80 

E 

12  .67 

31  .96 

14.208 

9.96912 

“ 

k Gemin. 

I 

23  -94 

32  -74 

20.446 

O.OOI  12 

1.82 

E 

5 1 23 .85 

5 8 32 .49 

+20.506 

9-93839 

+ 1.82 

The  coefficients  for  the  final  equations  are  obtained  from  the 
expressions : 

v tan  \[/,  v.E  — v(n(t  + W — T)  — tan  \px),  v sec  \p 


Philadelphia 

Washington 

v tan 

v-E 

v sec 

v tan  \f/ 

v-E 

v sec  1 // 

q Tauri 

I 

+0.779 

— 2.200 

-2.13 

+0.779 

— 2.24O 

-2.130 

E 

+0.131 

-O.732 

+1.98 

—0.188 

-O.815 

+1.980 

20  “ 

I 

+0.423 

— 2.140 

— 2.02 

+0.385 

— 2.070 

—2.02 

E 

— 1. 160 

+ 0.207 

+2.29 

— 1. 120 

+ 0.134 

+2.27 

16  “ 

E 

-0.963 

+ 0.073 

+2.20 

—0.926 

+ O.OO4 

+2.18 

21  “ 

E 

+0.267 

— O.782 

+ I-99 

22  “ 

E 

-0.033 

-0-595 

+ 1.98 

X Aquari 

I 

-j-O.068 

-0.751 

— 1.92 

—0.017 

— O.SlI 

— 1.92 

E 

-0.732 

— O.O92 

+4.06 

-0.673 

+ I.2I0 

+2.04 

78  “ 

I 

+0.040 

— O.24O 

-1-93 

+0.083 

-0.365 

-1.94 

E 

— 1. 010 

+ 1.990 

+2.18 

-0.946 

+ I.87O 

+2.05 

t Sagit. 

I 

+0.361 

— O.27I 

-1.84 

+0.342 

-0-335 

-1.83 

E 

— I.OIO 

+ 2.320 

+2.06 

-0.958 

+ 2.230 

+2.04 

k Gemin. 

I 

+ 1.960 

-3-i8o 

— 2.67 

+2.090 

-3-330 

-2.77 

E 

-3.880 

+2.970 

+4.28 

-4.470 

+3-130 

+4.82 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  FINAL  EQUATIONS  OF 
CONDITIONS. 

Writing  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  we  may  now  set  up  the 
following  equations,  which  we  divide  into  four  groups: 


July  17.  Group  I'  1 


w = 5h 

im 

I93-79  — 1.987  + 0.779$ 

— 2.I37rA(C 

— 2.200A7T 

(2) 

W = 

19  .49  - 1.98 

+ 0.131 

+ 1.98 

- O.732 

(4) 

w = 

19  .00  — 1.98 

+ 0.423 

— 2.02 

— 2.I4O 

(6) 

w = 

19  .82  — 1.98 

— 1. 160 

+ 2.29 

4-  0.207 

(8) 

w = 

19  -53  - 1-98 

- 0.963 

+ 2.20 

+ 0.073 

(10) 

w = 

19  .19  — 1.98 

+ 0.267 

+ i-99 

— 0.782 

(30) 

w = 5 

1 

20  .28  — 1.98 

- 0.033 

+ 1.98 

- 0.595 

(40) 

W'  = 5 

8 

41  .89  — 1.98 

+ 0.799 

- 2.13 

— 2.240 

(1) 

w = 

35  -83  - 1-98 

+ 0.188 

+ i-99 

- 0.815 

(3) 

W'  = 

33  .84  - 1.98 

+ 0.385 

— 2.01 

— 2.070 

(5) 

W'  = 

42  .42  — 1.98 

— 1. 120 

+ 0.27 

+ 0.134 

(7) 

W'  = 5 

8 

40  .11  — 1.98 

— 0.926 

+ 2.18 

+ 0.004 

(9) 

Aug.  7. 

Group  II'  1 

W = 5h 

im 

19M3  — 1.927  + 0.068$ 

— i.937tAk 

— o.75iA7r 

(12) 

w = 

17  .69  — 1.92 

+ 0.732 

+ 2.06 

— 0.092 

(14) 

w = 

18  .99  — 1.92 

+ 0.040 

“ 1.93 

— 0.240 

(16) 

W = 5 

I 

18  .72  — 1.92 

— 1. 010 

+ 2.18 

+ 1.990 

(18) 

W'  = 5 

8 

32.  51  - 1.92 

+ 0.017 

— 1.92 

— 0.811 

(11) 

W = 

36.43  - 1.92 

- 0.673 

+ 2.04 

+ 1. 210 

(13) 

W'  = 

15  -63  ~ 1-92 

+ 0.0S4 

- i-94 

- 0.365 

(15) 

w = 5 

8 

41  .60  — 1.92 

— 0.946 

- 2.05 

+ 1.870 

(17) 

Aug.  30. 

Group  III'  1 

IF  = 5b 

im 

i8s-90  — 1.807  + 0.361$ 

— i.847tAk 

— 0.27IA  TT 

(2b) 

IV  = 5 

1 

12  .67  — 1.80 

— 1. 010 

+ 4.06 

+ 2.320 

(22) 

W'  = 5 

8 

37  .78  - 1.80 

+ 0.342 

- 1.83 

“ 0.335 

(19) 

W'  = 5 

8 

31  .96  — 1.80 

- 0.958 

+ 2.04 

+ 2.230 

(21) 

Sept.  14. 

Group  IV'  1 

W = 5h 

im 

23s. 94  - 1.827 

+ 1.96$  - 

- 2.67ttAk 

— 3-I8A7T 

(24) 

W = 5 

1 

23  .85  - 1.82 

-3.88 

+ 4.28 

+ 2.97 

(26) 

W'  = 5 

8 

32  .74  - 1.82 

+ 2.09 

- 2.77 

- 3-33 

(23) 

W'  = 5 

8 

32  .49  - 1.82 

- 447 

+ 4.82 

+ 3-i3 

(25) 

If  we  assume  7,  #,  Air,  and  -n-Ak  to  be  the  same  in  all  of  these 
four  groups — an  assumption  which  involves  no  appreciable  error 
— we  shall  have  26  equations  in  four  groups,  between  those 
quantities  and  w and  w' . The  longitude  of  Washington  (511  8m 
15s. 78)  however,  will  be  considered  to  be  correctly  obtained. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  for  various  reasons  a direct 
solution  of  these  equations  in  each  group  will  not  be  expedient. 
In  the  first  place,  the  large  terms  involved  would  render  the 
operation  very  laborious,  and  furthermore,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  separate  Ax  from  the  remaining  quantities,  without  assuming 
both  w and  w'  to  be  known. 

We  therefore  proceed  as  follows:  Assuming  the  equations  of 
equal  weight,  we  subtract  the  first  from  the  third,  the  third  from 
the  fifth,  etc. ; and  the  fourth  from  the  second,  the  sixth  from  the 
fourth,  etc.;  continuing  thus  we  obtain  the  following  groups  of 
equations: 


+ 0.648# 

Group  I'  2 

— 4.iioxAk  = + 1.470AX 



0.32 

+ 0.292 

— 3.000  = + 1. 410 

+ 

0.47 

+ 1.580 

- 4.310  - + 2.350 

+ 

0.82 

+ 0.195 

— 0.092  = + 0.134 

+ 

0.29 

- 1.740 

+ 4.320  = — 2.280 

+ 

0.26 

+ 0.611 

— 4.120  = + 1.420 

— 

6.07 

+ 0.197 

— 4.000  = + 1.850 

+ 

1.98 

+ 1.510 

— 4.290  = + 2.200 

+ 

8,58 

+ 0.195 

— 0.089  = + 0.130 

+ 

2.31 

+ 1.730 

+ 4.320  = — 2.210 

+ 

1.78 

Group  II'  2 

+ 0.800#  + 3.99xAk  = + 0.659AX 

i-44 

- 0.772 

+ 3-99  = + 0.148 

+ 

1.30 

+ 1.050 

— 4.10  = + 2.230 

— 

0.27 

+ 1.080 

+ 4.10  = — 2.740 

+ 

0.41 

+ 0.690 

— 3.96  = + 2.020 

+ 

3-92 

- 0.756 

+ 3.98  = - 1.580 

— 

20.80 

+ 1.030 

- 3-99  = + 2.240 

+ 25.90 

- 0.963 

+ 2.97  = — 2.680 

— 

9.09 

+ i-37<? 

Group  III'  2 
— 3.90ttAk  = + 2.59AX 

6.23 

+ 1-30 

— 3.88  = + 2.56 

— 

5.82 

+ 5-84*? 

Group  IV'  2 

— 6.96xAk  = + 6. 1 5 Ax 

0.09 

+ 6.56 

— 7.60  = + 6.47 

— 

0.25 

By  means  of  these  four  groups  of  equations  of  condition,  viz: 
(I'2,  II' 2,  IH'2,  IV'2)  we  now  determine  the  most  probable 
values  of  d and  A irk.  The  value  of  Ax,  however,  cannot  be 
well  determined,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  If  it  were  not 
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known  a priori  that  such  was  the  case,  it  would  be  shown  from 
the  normal  equations,  which  would  be  practically  indeterminate 
for  this  quantity. 

We  should,  therefore,  determine  # and  xA&  in  terms  of  Ax, 
in  order  to  see  what  effect  an  error  in  x will  have  upon  the 
longitude. 

We  derive  from  the  above  equations,  for  groups  I '2  and  IF2, 
only,  the  following  two  sets  of  normal  equations;  the  last  two 
groups  are  solved  as  they  stand,  since  there  are  two  equations 
in  each  group. 

Normal  to  Group  I'  2 (or  I'  3) 

+ 11.81#  — 21.23XAK  = + 10.07A  x + 14.50 

— 21.23#  + !33-05xAk  = — 62.51AX  — 14.89 

Normal  to  Group  II'  2 (or  11'  3) 

+ 6.54#  — I2.4xAk  = + 7.27A  x + 51.9 

— 12.40#  + I28.6xAk  = — 48.30AX  — 186.6 

From  F3  we  obtain 

■d  = + 1.428  + .oo8Ax 
xA&  = + 0.112  — .470AX 

To  find  7 we  now  substitute  these  values  in  (1),  (3),  (5),  (7), 
and  (9),  and  observing  that  w'  = 511  8m  1 5s-78,  we  find  the  mean 
value  of  7 to  be 

7 = + 6". 52  - .639AX 

We  now  substitute  these  values  of  $,  xA&,  7 in  (2),  (4),  (6), 
(8),  (10),  (30),  (40),  when  we  find  the  following  values  for  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  the  Flower 
Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

w = 5h  im  7s-77  + .07A x 

w — 5 1 6 .99  — .40 

iv  = 5 1 6 .49  — .07 

w = 5 1 6.  53  + .39 

w = 5 1 6 .51  + .29 

w = 5 1 6 .89  — .48 

w = 5 1 7 -54  - -27 

Mean  w = 5h  im  6s. 96  — .06A x 
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And  the  resulting  longitude  from  Washington  is 
X = - 7m  8s. 82  - .o6Att 

With  the  above  values  of  7 and  # we  may  now  determine  correc- 
tions to  the  assumed  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  Moon. 
We  have  the  formulae: 

sin  N cos  D ■ Aa  + cos  N.  Ao  = 7 

— cos  N cos  D • Aa  — sin  A7.  A<5  = d 

and  from  these 


Aa  = + 6". 58  A5  = + 2". 96 

Assuming  the  errors  of  the  star  places  to  be  inappreciable,  these 
will  represent  the  errors  in  the  computed  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  the  Moon  at  a time  corresponding  to  the  mean  of 
times  of  the  observations. 

These  corrections,  it  will  be  seen,  are  affected  by  any  small 
outstanding  error  in  the  parallax,  as  they  have  been  derived  by 
assuming  Air  — o. 

In  the  same  way,  assuming  A7r  = o and  taking  the  mean  of  the 
values  given  above,  viz:  3291"  we  find  from  the  above  value  of 
wAk  = + ."lI2 

Ak  = + .000034 

we  have  assumed 

k = + .272506 

therefore, 

k = + .272540 

as  shown  from  these  observations. 

In  the  same  way  by  solving  the  other  groups  of  equations,  we 
obtain  the  following  results : 


Group 

7tA& 

0 

y 

Aa 

1 

+ ".1 12  — 0.470ATT 

+ 1 ".428  +00.008A?r 

+ 6".52-.639Att 

+ 6". 58 

11 

- .839-0.328 

+6  .350+00.500 

+ 7 .47  + .320 

+ 3 -72 

hi 

- .500-0.560 

-5  .960+00.300 

+ 11  .59 +.440 

+ 13  -92 

IV 

— .322—9.700 

— 3 .820  — 10.500 

+ 9 -93+-38o 

+ 11  .01 

Group 

A5 

k 

TV 

X 

1 

+2.96 

.272540 

5h  im  63-96— o.o6A7r 

— 7m  83.82— 0.06AX 

11 

+9.08 

.272408 

5 1 6.92-0.49 

— 7 8 .86  — 0.49 

hi 

-3-99 

.272386 

5 1 6.86  — 0.80 

— 7 8 .92  —0.80 

IV 

— 1.22 

•272415 

5 1 6.89  — 1.48AT 

— 7 8.89  — 1.48AX 

Mean 

.272437 

5h  im  6s.9i  — 0.43A7T 

— 7m  83.87— 0.43AX 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  errors  Aa  and  AS  in  the  Moon’s  position  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  was  to  be  expected,  and  indicate  that  this  body  is 
following  its  computed  path  somewhat  more  closely  than  in 
recent  years. 

The  corrections  Ak  to  the  apparent  semi-diameter  is  markedly 
negative,  but  it  is  possible  that  values  of  this  quantity  secured 
from  occultations  may  be  influenced  by  the  aperture  of  the 
instrument  employed. 

The  final  mean  value  of  longitude  of  Flower  Observatory  from 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  as  shown  above,  from  this  work  is 

X = - 7m  8s. 87 

The  results  previously  obtained  for  the  same  quantity  are: 

By  Telegraph  X = — 7m  8s. 91 

By  Wireless  X = — 7m  8s. 74 


OBSERVATIONS  FROM  A TRIP 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY 

GEORGE  B.  CALDWELL,  President 

OF 

THE  SPERRY  & HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 

AND 

HAMILTON  CORPORATION 

BEFORE  THE 

NATIONAL  PREMIUM  ASSOCIATION 

HOTEL  ASTOR,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NOVEMBER  II.  1915. 


I know  not  what  profits 
there  may  be  in  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  past,  if  it  be 
not  to  guide  us  in  the  present. 


-DISRAELI. 


OBSERVATIONS  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  National  Premium  Association  : — 

I am  to  say  a word  to  you  about  business  conditions  as  I learned 
them  from  my  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  almost 
summed  up  in  one  sentence:  While  they  are  not  as  good  as  we 

might  wish,  they  show  a marked  improvement  over  a year  ago. 
I think  what  I shall  say  might  better  be  called  or  classified  as 
“Our  Greatest  Business  Opportunity.”  However,  let  us  sum- 
marize for  a moment.  A car  shortage  in  the  West,  railroads 
reporting  a larger  gross  and  net,  and  steel  mills  running  at  full 
capacity  on  satisfactory  orders  and  high  prices.  Reports  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  show  a hopeful  tendency  and  all  banks 
show  their  largest  reserves.  Crops  are  good  in  the  West;  wheat 
moving  at  fair  prices ; cotton  up  again  and  some  activity  almost 
everywhere,  which  should  stimulate  confidence.  There  is  one 
spot  or  section  of  our  country  which  is  still  much  below  normal 
— the  Pacific  coast.  Here  lumber  is  still  in  limited  demand  with 
many  idle  mills;  oil  is  selling  for  32  to  35c.  per  barrel  and  a 
drug;  development,  both  in  oil  and  building,  at  a low  ebb;  dried 
fruits,  citrus  fruits,  apples  and  nuts  finding  only  a limited  market 
and  that  in  the  interior.  From  San  Diego  to  Seattle  I visited 
as  many  friends  as  I could  find  leisure.  It  was  my  conclusion 
that  nearly  everybody  seemed  at  leisure — leisure  to  sell  at  any 
price  and  no  takers.  1 also  concluded  that  the  Pacific  coast 
would  not  only  welcome  a friend  but  even  an  enemy — anything 
to  save  it  from  what  someone  has  called  “A  State  of  Mind“  or 
perhaps  what  the  poet  would  call  “The  Malady  of  Thought.” 
Even  “Shylock,”  (otherwise  known  as  a coast  banker)  has  allowed 
his  feelings  to  be  tempered  by  mercy  and  therefore  thinks  he  is 
doing  well  enough  to  get  his  note  renewed  and  interest  paid. 
The  principal  reason  is  “bottoms,”  or  a need  for  a United  States 
Merchant  Marine,  accentuated  by  the  closing  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  some  considerable  time.  The  great  exposition  is  gen- 
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erally  conceded  to  be  a lesson  in  Art.  The  industrial  element 
and  applied  sciences  are  all  there,  yet,  the  people  in  the  number 
originally  expected  have  not  come  nor,  likewise,  all  the  benefits. 
The  critic  is  not  a welcome  visitor  there — if  he  returns  to  condemn 
things — so  my  remarks  are  not  criticism  but  the  report  of  a con- 
dition that  the  people  of  the  West  could  not  foresee,  and  if  they 
did,  could  not  entirely  avoid.  They  still  have  all  that  nature 
ever  gave  them,  and  much  that  man  and  money  has  done,  and  the 
usual  big  western  idea  of  big  things  awaiting  accomplishment, 
which  will  some  day  be  realized.  Optimism  spells  hope,  and 
hope  and  climate  keeps  the  heart  happy  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  United  States,  taken  as  a whole,  however,  has  much  to 
be  thankful  for  and  we  are  in  my  judgment  experiencing  greater 
prosperity  than  we  are  willing  to  admit.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1915,  our  exports  are  reported  at  $2,768,589,000; 
imports  $1,674,169,000;  a gain  of  $1,094,420,000  in  our  favor. 

The  new  prosperity  is  everywhere  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Dividend  disbursements  are  steadily  increasing,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  may  easily  establish  a new  high  record.  Last  week 
two  companies  declared  initial  dividends,  two  resumed  payments 
of  dividends,  four  voted  increased  dividends  and  four  others 
declared  extra  dividends,  whereas,  a year  ago  hardly  a day 
went  by  without  a corporation  omitting  its  regular  dividends. 
Perhaps  without  the  war  in  Europe  these  conditions  could  not 
have  existed  but  if  they  did,  or  anything  like  them,  we  would 
claim  that  we  were  passing  through  the  period  of  our  greatest 
prosperity.  The  feeling,  and  I may  say  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
is  that  this  condition  of  prosperity  is  but  temporary.  It  is  this 
feeling  that  is  restraining  our  internal  trade  despite  abundant 
crops,  plethoric  bank  reserves  and  an  unprecedented  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor.  It  is  this  feeling  that  prompts  many  men 
to  say,  “Go  slow”  when  asked  to  build  new  buildings  or  authorize 
construction  or  wealth-producing  work.  It  is  this  feeling  that 
is  responsible  for  the  depression  in  the  shoe  trade,  the  lumber 
trade,  the  building  trade,  and  which  checks  normal  development 
— especially  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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It  is  therefore  highly  important  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this 
fear  is  justifiable,  or  putting  it  in  another  way,  what  are  our 
opportunities?  Some  of  you  may  have  read  an  article  in 
World’s  Work  for  November  by  Theodore  H.  Price  on  the 
subject  “Will  Prosperity  or  Poverty  Follow  the  War’’?  Permit 
me  to  quote  a part  of  what  he  says : 

“The  belief  that  the  waste  and  disorganization  of  war  will 
bring  business  depression  seems  plausible  and  is  fostered  by  the 
gloomy  exhalations  of  the  battlefield  but  it  becomes  very  debat- 
able when  examined  in  the  light  of  the  precedents  and  the  facts. 

“The  precedents  are  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Crimean  War, 
our  own  War  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  Boer  War,  and  the  Russian- Japanese  War.  None  of  these 
wars  was  immediately  succeeded  by  acute  business  depression. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  induced  or  at  least  were 
followed  by  extraordinary  activity  and  prosperity.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  later  years,  since  steam,  electricity  and  labor  saving 
machinery  have  made  economic  adjustment  possible. 

“But  it  may  be  said  that  precedents  do  not  apply  to  an  unpre- 
cedented situation  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  present  struggle 
is  entirely  beyond  the  measure  of  history. 

“This  is  true,  and  although  principles  generally  apply  irre- 
spective of  size,  it  is  just  as  well  to  scrutinize  the  facts  as  well 
as  the  precedents. 

“What,  then,  are  the  facts?  About  twenty  million  men  are 
in  arms  in  Europe  at  an  expense  to  the  various  governments 
involved  estimated  at  $40,000,000  a day.  How  much  of  this 
would  be  spent  in  luxury  and  extravagance  if  the  belligerent 
nations  were  at  peace,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

“Is  Economy  Offsetting  the  War  Waste? 

“Certainly  great  economy  is  now  being  practised  throughout 
Europe. 
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“Is  it  the  equivalent  of  ten  cents  per  capita  daily?  If  so,  the 
European  population  of  450,000,000  is  saving  $45,000,000  a 
day,  which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  armies. 

“It  is  guess  work  at  best,  but  thus  far  the  war  has  not  dis- 
proved the  axiom  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts  and  that  it  cannot  exceed  that  sum. 

“Up  to  date  the  war  has  been  fought  with  money  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  not  elsewhere.  Whatever  has  been  or  may  be 
borrowed  in  America  is  but  a drop  in  the  bucket. 

“The  belligerent  nations,  therefore,  are  taxing  themselves  or 
going  in  debt  to  their  own  citizens  to  pay  for  the  war.  This 
looks  like  redistribution,  but  not  the  destruction,  of  capital. 
There  is,  of  course,  waste.  It  is  represented  by  the  cost  of 
explosives  which  are  reconverted  into  gas ; of  guns  that  are 
destroyed;  of  ships  that  are  sunk;  and  the  value  of  a few,  not 
many,  cities  that  are  razed.  But  is  this  cost  greater  than  that 
of  automobiles  that  are  worn  out  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  of 
superfluous  servants,  of  extravagant  dressing  and  eating,  and 
of  the  many  luxuries  upon  which  money  is  spent  in  times  of 
peace  and  prosperity  by  these  same  nations?  If  not,  then  the 
wastes  of  war  exceed  those  of  peace  only  by  the  value  of  the 
lives  destroyed  or  rendered  useless. 

“A  powder  factory  is  no  less  economic  than  an  ice  factory 
except  in  that  it  may  aid  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

“If  we  assume  that,  out  of  20,000,000  fighting  men,  25  per 
cent,  will  be  killed  or  crippled — an  excessively  high  estimate 
— and  that  the  economic  value  of  these  5,000,000  lives  is  fairly 
capitalized  at  $3,000  each,  the  maximum  loss  so  resulting  will 
not  be  in  excess  of  $15,000,000,000  and  probably  much  less. 

“Regarding  the  other  economic  wastes  of  war,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  exceeded  by  the  wastes  of  peaceful  extravagance, 
and  the  profits  derived  from  war  expenditures  are  certainly  no 
less  than  those  accruing  from  an  equal  amount  of  non-military 
commerce.” 
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Although  $15,000,000,000  is  less  than  the  estimated  annual 
increase  in  the  world  s wealth,  it  is  a large  sum,  and  though  it 
may  not  produce  a cataclysm,  such  a loss  may  well  give  us 
pause  unless  we  can  see  some  means  of  quickly  recovering  it. 
Is  such  a recovery  possible  and,  if  so,  how  will  it  be  accom- 
plished? Mr.  Price  says: 

"In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelligently,  it  will  be  well 
to  go  back  to  first  principles. 

“Wealth  is  the  marketable  surplus  of  a man’s  production,  or 
increment,  over  his  needs.  The  creation  of  wealth  presupposes 
a surplus  production  and  a demand  for  it. 

“Production  and  demand  in  combination  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  wealth;  and  it  is  to  their  reciprocal  growth 
that  the  increase  in  wealth  is  due. 

"As  the  productive  power  of  the  individual  increases,  he 
comes  to  have  new  desires  and  is  able  to  satisfy  them  because 
he  is  producing  more.  This  is  described  as  an  ‘increase  of  the 
purchasing  power  and  it  almost  invariably  accompanies  an 
increase  of  the  productive  power.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
a dozen  intelligent  men  on  an  unknown  and  unvisited  island 
starting  out  with  nothing  and  rapidly  becoming  wealthy  through 
an  interchange  of  production,  but  the  value  of  their  accumula- 
tion would  be  restricted  by  the  limited  demand  for  it  and  would 
be  immensely  increased  as  soon  as  the  markets  of  the  world 
were  opened  to  them. 

“It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  a 
very  definite  relation  to  the  productive  power,  the  number  of 
producers,  and  their  trade  facilities,  for  every  producer  is  a 
potential  buyer  by  whose  purchases  the  value  of  the  product  is 
stabilized  and  enhanced. 

“In  a world  in  which  all  persons — men,  women,  and  children 
— were  working  up  to  the  economic  limit  of  their  productive 
capacity,  the  increase  of  wealth  would  be  marvelously  rapid, 
and  would  be  accelerated  by  every  labor-saving  device  that  in 
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effect  increased  the  number  of  producers  because  it  multiplied 
their  efficiency. 

“It  is  a little  difficult  to  visualize  such  a world,  for  none  of  us 
has  ever  seen  it. 

The  Unutilized  Energy  of  the  World. 

“There  is  hardly  a man  who  works  up  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacity.  There  are  millions  who  try  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible.  The  waste  even  in  the  most  scientifically  conducted 
industries  is  enormous,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
energy  generated  that  is  not  utilized  at  all. 

“It  has  been  jokingly  said  that  the  collective  energy  of  the 
baby’s  cry  would  run  the  railroads  or  New  York  State  if  it 
could  be  conserved,  and  when  we  consider  that  only  15  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  of  coal  is  utilized,  that  the  unharnessed  water- 
power of  the  United  States  represents  millions  of  horsepower 
going  to  waste,  and  that  probably  less  than  5 per  cent,  of  the 
available  human  energy  in  the  world  is  productively  employed, 
we  must  admit  that  a very  slight  increase  in  industry  or  efficiency 
will  recover  an  enormous  loss  of  wealth. 

“This  statement  may  perhaps  be  clearer  if  reduced  to  figures. 
As  suggested,  the  capitalized  value  of  the  lives  lost  in  the  war 
may  be  $15,000,000,000.  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  is  a fair 
interest  on  this  sum  and  a further  5 per  cent,  will  amortise  the 
loss  it  represents  in  thirteen  years.  This  is  $1,500,000,000 
yearly. 

“If,  by  greater  industry  or  concentration,  50,000,000  men 
working  300  days  a year  can  increase  their  production  by  the 
equivalent  of  ten  cents  a day  for  thirteen  years,  the  resulting 
increment  at  the  end  of  that  period  will  offset  the  assumed  loss, 
interest  and  principal. 

“Is  this  impossible?  By  a little  speeding  up  or  intensified 
application,  practically  any  one  can  increase  the  value  of  his 
services  or  production  ten  cents  a day,  and  many  more  than 
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50,000,000  persons  are  now  peacefully  at  work  in  Europe,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  whose  energies  will  be  quickened  by  the  demands  of 
postbellum  reconstruction. 

“ Disaster  Sometimes  Beneficial. 

“Through  fires  which  almost  wiped  them  out,  the  economic 
renascence  of  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 
was  accomplished,  and  these  cities  are  today  greater  and  richer 
than  ever  mainly  because  disaster  put  everybody  energetically 
■at  work.  The  war  is  likely  to  have  the  same  result.  If  it  does 
and  all  those  that  can  work  become  producers  to  the  extent  of 
only  half  their  capacity,  the  recovery  will  be  amazingly  rapid. 

“This  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  hope  for.  A world  in  which 
all  those  who  can  work  shall  be  found  working  up  to  even  half 
their  capacity  will  be  an  economic  Utopia  impossible  so  long  as 
men  continue  to  be  as  lazy  and  as  self-indulgent  as  they  are. 

“It  is,  however,  entirely  possible  that  national  pride,  spurred 
by  need,  will  increase  the  aggregate  of  productive  energy  by  at 
least  10  per  cent.,  and  if  it  does  there  will  be  no  cataclysm,  for 
the  immediate  addition  to  the  world’s  wealth  will  be  prodigious. 

“War  a Stimulator  of  Industry. 

“In  France,  England  and  Germany  the  war  has  already  put 
most  idlers  at  work  and  made  men  willing  to  labor  longer  and 
more  efficiently,  and  the  fact  that  war  always  has  this  effect 
probably  explains  the  paradox  of  the  prosperity  by  which  it  is 
nearly  always  followed. 

“It  comes  to  this:  The  increase  of  wealth  is  in  proportion 

to  the  intensity  and  efficiency  of  human  industry,  for  which  war 
is  the  greatest  stimulus  thus  far  known. 

“War  is,  in  fact,  stimulating  to  mankind  both  physically  and 
mentally. 
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“It  not  only  makes  men  willing  to  labor  longer  hours  but  it 
leads  them  to  devise  ways  of  making  their  labor  more  efficient. 

“Probably  the  fact  that  war  compels  economy  predisposes  men 
to  the  use  of  machines  that  economize  human  energy,  but  what- 
ever the  reason  for  the  coincidence,  the  consequences  are  amazing. 

“In  Europe,  the  era  of  railroad  building  that  succeeded  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  increased  the  world’s  wealth  by  many  times 
the  sum  the  wars  had  cost.  In  our  own  country,  industrial 
co-ordination  and  the  use  of  automatic  machinery  was  so  rapidly 
extended  after  the  War  of  the  Confederacy  that  our  national 
wealth,  estimated  at  7 billion  dollars  in  1850  had  grown  to  187 
billion  in  1912. 

“Instances  of  this  coincidence  between  war  and  the  subsequent 
increase  of  wealth  through  increased  mechanical  efficiency  might 
be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Who  knows  what  effect  in 
cheapening  and  facilitating  transportation  may  follow  the  mili- 
tary use  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine?  In  this  country, 
as  a result  of  the  war,  we  are  developing  our  own  supplies  of  dye 
stuffs  and  potash  and  seem  likely  to  increase  our  national  wealth 
accordingly. 

“Carlyle  said  that  ‘without  tools  man  is  nothing;  with  tools  he 
is  everything.’ 

“In  the  manufacture  of  pins  by  hand,  it  takes  140  hours  to 
manufacture  twelve  packages  of  one  pound  each,  while  the 
machine  does  the  same  amount  of  work  in  one  hour  and  a half. 

“To  make  100  pairs  of  shoes  of  a certain  grade  takes  1800 
hours  by  hand  and  200  hours  by  machine,  and  the  cost  of  the 
machine-made  shoes  is  one-fifth  of  the  hand-made. 

“When  gingham  cloth  was  made  by  hand  it  took  5800  hours 
to  make  500  yards.  It  takes  72  hours  by  machine. 

“In  agriculture  the  same  thing  is  true.  A good  man  with  a 
scythe  could  formerly  reap  one  acre  a day.  A good  reaper  and 
binder  can  do  it  in  twenty  minutes. 
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“The  increased  effectiveness,  according  to  United  States 
reports  of  man  labor  when  aided  by  the  use  of  machinery,  as 
indicated  by  these  figures  varies  from  150  per  cent,  in  some 
cases  to  2,244  per  cent,  in  others. 

“If  it  be  true  that  war  leads  to  the  increased  use  and  invention 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  as  well  as  greater  individual  industry, 
then  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  economic  effect.  Economic 
readjustments  may,  indeed,  be  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  completed  there  will  be  increased  prosperity  but  no  cata- 
clysm. It  is  a law  of  physics  that  ‘action  and  reaction  are  always 
equal  in  opposite  directions.’  The  same  rule  applies  in  econ- 
omics. Were  it  otherwise,  the  world  would  retrograde  in  time 
of  war,  and  it  doesn’t. 

“What  surer  guarantee  can  we  have  that  with  the  return  of 
peace  the  productive  power  of  mankind,  unleashed  and  quick- 
ened by  need  and  competition,  will  speedily  be  manifested  in 
an  addition  to  the  world’s  wealth  incredibly  beyond  precendent? 

“The  French  are  here  with  $160,000,000  of  orders  for  machin- 
ery, steel,  and  other  products  to  be  delivered  on  close  of  war. 

“America  at  least  has  no  reason  to  doubt  its  future,  for  already 
we  are  by  far  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  and  rapidly  growing 
richer  even  though  the  progress  of  our  competition  is  retarded 
by  an  epidemic  of  war  madness,  from  which  we  nave  thus  far 
been  immune.” 

Now,  leaving  out  of  consideration  matters  of  war  and  matters 
of  prophecy,  my  trip  emphasized  this  one  fact  that  “Business 
today  is  the  Art  of  Human  Service.”  If  we  are  benefiting  the 
world  and  rendering  it  a genuine  service  the  world  will  patronize 
us  and  pay  us.  Justice  Holmes  said  in  one  of  his  lectures  on 
the  Common  Law : 

“Law  being  a practical  thing  must  found  itself  on  actual 
forces;”  and  he  adds,  “Philosophy  may  find  a hundred  reasons 
to  justify  the  instinct,  but  it  would  be  totally  immaterial  if  it 
should  condemn  it  and  bid  us  surrender  it  without  a murmur.” 
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It  seems  to  me  what  business  is  trying  to  do — even  the  pre- 
mium business — is  to  satisfy  human  desire  in  an  orderly  manner 
according  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason.  Sir  Edwin  Coke 
was  fond  of  saying  that  “Reason  is  the  Life  of  the  Law;  nay, 
the  Common  Law  itself  is  nothing  but  Reason.”  These,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  reflections  of  the  business  world  everywhere. 
They  are  the  opposing  forces  to  radicalism  that  would  reduce 
our  commercial  system  into  a code  by  which  the  energies  of  the 
mercantile  community  would  be  shackled.  The  “Law  Merchant” 
was  a law  of  custom  and  it  did  not  operate  to  prevent  merchants 
and  manufacturers  from  working  out  improvements  and  benefits 
that  were  then  and  are  now  enjoyed  by  everyone.  It  was  done 
without  assistance  from  any  legislative  body.  It  was  pure 
democracy  because  democracy  does  not  believe  in  governing  by 
force  or  threat  or  any  other  form  of  coercion. 

The  opportunity  of  today  for  us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  let 
the  people  into  our  confidence. 

First — because  we  are  not  a parasite  on  business.  If  we  are 

so  are  all  forms  of  advertising  and  modern  devices  for  selling. 

Second — that  premium  houses  do  not  give  something  for 
nothing  but  something  for  something.  Continuous  patronage 
and  cash  payments  are  what  premiums  get  the  house  that  uses 
them,  and  continuous  patronage  and  cash  trade  spell  success  to 
every  business. 

Third — the  use  of  premiums  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  goods 
to  the  consumer.  Not  a single  case  can  or  has  ever  been  fur- 
nished showing  an  increase  in  price  of  the  same  article  sold  with 
or  without  a premium  token.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  is 
infinitesimal  on  each  article,  and  in  the  second  place  the  price 
of  any  article  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  material,  labor,  rent,  freight, 
insurance,  selling  expense  and  some  profit,  and  is,  if  not  a mono- 
poly, regulated  by  competition. 

And  so  I care  not  in  what  line  of  business  you  are  engaged 
the  “art  of  human  service”  applies.  We  are  all  salesmen.  A 
merchant  or  manufacturer  sells  his  goods;  the  artist  sells  his 
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skill;  the  clergyman  his  talent  and  personal  influence  and  the 
lawyer  his  ability.  The  newspaper  furnishes  and  sells  us  the 
news  and  sells  its  pages  for  advertising.  The  premium  selling 
and  premium  using  houses  build  trade  and  encourage  thrift  by 
giving  something  as  a discount  for  cash  or  to  induce  buying. 
There  are  many  systems  and  many  methods  but  all,  if  they  suc- 
ceed, will  only  succeed  by  being  co-operative  and  based  on  the 
“art  of  human  service.”  I make  the  statement,  and  believe  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  codification  of  our  mercantile  law 
would  be  a national  evil ; that  it  could  not,  and  should  not,  apply 
to  our  form  of  endeavor  unless  it  applies  to  all,  and  that  it 
would  destroy  the  singular  and  fortunate  plasticity  of  a system 
whose  rules  hitherto  have  been,  and  always  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  merchant,  and  dictated  by  his  exigencies. 

Work  out  these  reflections  and  apply  them  to  your  individual 
business  and  you  have  the  answer  to  a changing  sentiment  and 
a brighter  and  better  future. 

Our  Great  Opportunity. 

If  business  conditions  are  such  that  war  orders  of  $1,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  each  are  appreciated,  and  no  doubt  they  are  by 
those  owning  idle  factories,  and  by  otherwise  idle  men,  is  not 
the  continuous  growth  of  the  premium  business  with  its  annual 
purchase  and  distribution  of  over  $100,000,000  of  useful  mer- 
chandise even  more  important?  It  is  continuous  and  growing 
and  is  both  money  to  manufacturer  and  work  for  labor.  We  in 
the  premium  business  can  certainly  feel  that  we  have  done  much, 
have  furnished  substantial  relief  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
more  each  year.  Is  this  not  the  service  side  of  the  account  of 
everyone  using  premiums,  and  does  it  not  fully  answer  the 
question  of  redemptions  so  frequently  asked  by  those 
opposed  to  the  use  of  premiums?  If  you  agree  with  me  you 
must  also  admit  that  here  is  a real  opportunity  for  this  associa- 
tion of  National  Premium  users,  and  for  each  of  us  to  present 
this  side  of  our  business  to  the  public — the  service  side — in  a 
forceful,  honest  and  no  uncertain  manner  so  that  public  senti- 
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ment,  wherever  wrong,  can  know  the  truth  and  our  relationship 
to  trade  be  better,  and  if  possible,  correctly  understood. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  optimist  who  does  not  believe 
the  predictions  of  financial  cataclysm  when  the  war  is  over.  If 
this  prophecy  is  but  partially  realized,  we  in  America  have  a 
greater  opportunity  than  we  ever  had  dreamed  of.  The  business 
of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  transportation  com- 
pany and  the  banker  will  enormously  increase ; labor  will  be  in 
greater  demand  and  at  higher  rates,  likewise,  money  or  credit ; 
and  with  this  prosperity,  we  who  deal  in  premiums  as  a trade 
builder,  and  those  who  share  profits  with  their  customers,  will 
prosper  also.  I therefore  submit  and  predict  that  from  all  signs 
and  known  conditions,  tomorrow,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
we  may  expect  “clear  skies”  and  a condition  in  business  labeled 
“fair  and  warmer.” 
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“Thrift,  in  its  larger  sense 
is]  the  art  of  making  the  best 
use  of  what  we  have.” 


Resolutions  of  the 
RAILWAY  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

j NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANUFACTURING, 

MERCANTILE  AND  ENGINEERING  CONCERNS 
WHICH  DEAL  WITH  STEAM  RAILWAYS,  IN  ANNUAL 
BUSINESS  MEETING  ASSEMBLED,  WALDORF- 
ASTORIA,  NEW  YORK,  JAN.  27,  1916 


The  Congressional  Inquiry 

The  President  has  proposed  and 
the  Senate  Committee  has  unani- 
mously recommended  an  inquiry 
I into  the  whole  subject  of  railway 
regulation.  Such  an  inquiry  is  a na- 
tional necessity.  Successful  regula- 
tion, whether  of  transportation  or  of 
I other  business,  is  essential  if  private 
industry  and  individual  initiative 
are  to  continue.  We  believe  regula- 
tion will  succeed.  It  must.  But  suc- 
cessful regulation  is  regulation  un- 
der which  those  regulated  can  thrive 
and  grow ; and  this  is  not  yet  assured 
to  railways.  Financial  results  of 
governmental  action  officially  con- 
cern no  arm  of  the  government.  In 
peace  or  in  war  national  welfare  de- 
mands transportation  facilities  that 
can  respond  to  emergencies.  Many 
of  our  roads  can  not  even  meet  the 
traffic  requirements  of  a normal  na- 
tional growth.  The  narrowing  of  net 
income  has  too  long  been  neglected. 

With  such  an  inquiry  the  railway 
and  cognate  industrial  interests 
should  co-operate  in  a spirit  accepta- 
ble to  those  in  official  authority.  We 
hail  many  signs  that  the  public  is 
ready  to  discuss  the  problem  with  an 
eye  vigilant  for  public  rights,  but 
anxious  also  for  railway  prosperity. 
Organized  business  animated  by  that 
aim  can  lend  strong  aid  in  dissemi- 
nating information  and  reporting 
public  opinion  to  Congress. 


II 

Average  Conditions  the  Test 

Every  regional  rate  case,  rates  be- 
ing the  same  for  all  roads,  brings  op- 
position on  the  ground  that  the  most 
prosperous  lines  will  gain  revenue 
and  that  some  of  the  least  prosperous 
were  impoverished  through  ill- 
judged  location  or  through  defects 
of  management.  We  urge  solutions 
based  on  the  average  condition  of 
the  average  road.  By  that  method 
the  relief  given  to  the  neediest  is 
meagre  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
condition  of  the  least  needy  goes  to 
make  up  the  average  by  which  ne- 
cessity is  tested ; whereas  the  most 
prosperous  company,  taking  pot-luck 
with  the  average,  merely  has  that 
reAvard  of  foresighted  location,  mod- 
erate capitalization  and  good  man- 
agement Avhich  it  is  in  the  general 
interest  to  encourage. 

III 

Need  for  Adequate  Surplus 

Many  still  suppose  that  large  in- 
creases in  tonnage  and  earnings  dis- 
pose of  the  need  for  higher  rates. 
The  contrary  is  the  fact.  When  ex- 
penses, as  in  late  years,  increase 
faster  than  revenue,  net  income, 
available  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, surplus  and  dividends,  tends 
to  decline.  The  capital  invested 
meantime  has  earned  in  that  case  less 
than  nothing.  What  is  required  to 


give  the  railroads  stability  is  a fab- 
ric of  rates  which  in  years  of  large 
tonnage  will  furnish  a surplus  to 
tide  over  slim  years  and  hence  a 
basis  for  new  capital  offerings. 

IV 

Mail  Pay 

Business  bodies  from  ocean  to 
ocean  have  now  urged  Congress  to 
insure  the  carriers  adequate  mail 
pay.  Sentiment  is  pervasive  that  in- 
justice is  done  in  compelling  the 
roads  to  carry  without  compensation 
the  increase  in  volume  of  matter 
which  accrues  between  quadrennial 
weighings.  The  ideal  method  would 
be  that  employed  in  measuring 
freight  service  and  postage  charges 
— to  weigh  each  parcel.  A substan- 
tial approach,  however,  toward  ex- 
actness would  be  to  make  weighings 
annual.  Pay  ought  also  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  take  cognizance  of 
“side  and  terminal”  service  and  use 
of  apartments  in  baggage  cars.  As 
the  general  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  postponed 
from  the  last  Congress,  appears  to 
be  approaching  definite  form  at  this 
time  we  renew  our  earnest  recom- 
mendation that  the  method  of  pay- 
ing the  railways  shall  be  dealt  with 
separately  and  not  as  a rider. 

V 

Crew  and  Train  Bills 

We  regret  that  extra-man  crew  laws 
still  remain  upon  the  statute  books 
of  some  of  the  States.  They  ought 
to  be  repealed.  A score  of  State 
legislatures  wisely  defeated  bills  to 
limit  the  length  of  trains.  Size  of 
crews  and  length  of  trains  should  be 
regulated,  when  necessary,  by  per- 
manent commissions,  who  have  con- 
tinuous experience  and  information, 


and  can  consider  actual  conditions 
on  various  roads  and  at  various 
times.  Mandatory  statutes  should 
not  deal  with  these  subjects. 


YI 


Trespass 

School  authorities  and  factory  offi- 
cers in  many  States  are  asking  State 
legislatures  to  enact  and  magistrates 
to  enforce  strict  penalties  for  tres- 
pass on  railway  property.  This  evil 
entails  annually  a national  loss  of 
life  frightful  in  number  and  espe-j 
cially  deplorable  in  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  victims  are  working  peo- 
ple and  children.  Local  obstacles 
should  not  be  permitted  to  defeat 
this  much-needed  measure  of  safety 
to  human  life,  not  to  say  of  economy 
and  efficiency  of  railroads,  to  which!  in 
trespass  is  a hindrance  in  operation 
and  a heavy  cost  in  money. 


VII 


Railways  and  the  Public 

We  congratulate  the  railways 
upon  the  marked  advance  which 
they  have  made  in  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  public  and  with  govern- 
mental authorities.  The  managers 
now  fully  recognize  that  genera 
questions  affecting  their  properties 
must  be  explained  patiently  anc 
with  good  humor  to  the  citizens  al 
large,  and  technical  questions  pre- 
sented with  knowledge  and  candoi 
to  legislative  committees  and  regu 
latory  bodies.  Government  touches 
the  railways  at  many  points.  One! 
by  one  the  roads  have  evolved  out  oJ 
experience  and  counsel  special  or 
ganizations,  permanent  or  tempor 
ary,  to  deal  with  each  phase.  This 
method  and  spirit  have  been  substan 
tial  factors  in  the  growing  good-wil 
of  people,  press  and  public  officials.  ; 
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leme  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
idaras  & Westlake  Co.,  Chicago. 

Vjax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago. 

Vjax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Vlan  Wood,  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
American  Arch  Co.,  New  York. 

American  Brake  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Vmerican  Brake  Shoe  & Fdy.  Co.,  New  York. 
American  Cresoting  Co.,  New  York. 

Vmerican  Hoist  & Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Vmerican  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York. 
Vmerican  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
Vmerican  Materials  Co.,  New  York. 

Vmerican  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Vmer.  Steam  Gauge  & Valve  Mfg.Co., Boston. 
Vmerican  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 

Vmerican  Valve  & Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Vmerican  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Babcock  Lumber  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  (The),  Phila. 
Barbour  Stockwell  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Barney  & Smith  Car  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bass  Fdy.  & Machine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Inch 
3aughman  Stationery  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
3eck  & Corbitt  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

3erry  Brothers,  Detroit. 

Besly  (Charles  H.)  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Betendorf  Co.,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

Bosley  (D.  W.)  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Bowser  (S.  F.)  &Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Bradley  (Osgood)  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Brill  (J.  G.)  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Broderick  & Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Bronze  Metal  Co.,  New  York. 

Brooker  (Charles  F.),  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Brown  & Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee. 

3udo  Co.,  Chicago. 

3uffalo  Brake  Beam  Co.,  New  York. 

Burden  Iron  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Bamel  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bamegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bentral  Coal  & Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Bentral  Electric  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bentral  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bhase  (L.  C.)  & Co.,  Boston. 

Bhicago  Car  Heating  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bhicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 
Bhicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago. 
Bhicago  Varnish  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bleveland  Frog  & Crossing  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Bleveland  Twist  Drill  Co..  Cleveland. 

Blow  (Jas.  B.)  & Sons,  Chicago. 

Boale  (Thomas  E.)  Lumber  Co. .Philadelphia. 
Bolumbus  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bommonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Bontinental  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  New  York. 
Borning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Brerar.  Adams  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Brucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh. 
Burtain  Supply  Co..  Chicago. 

Byclops  Steel  Works,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester, N.Y. 
Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Dayton  Mfg.  Co..  Dayton.  O. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

Devoe  (F.  W.)  & Raynolds  (C.  T.)  Co.,  New 
York. 

Dick  (A.  B.)  Co.,  Chicago. 

Disston  (Henry)  & Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
Dixon  (Jos.)  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City. 
Dressed  Railway  Lamp  Works,  New  York. 
Duff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co.,  Chicago. 

East.  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Electric  Railway  Journal,  New  York. 

Elliot  Frog  & Switch  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Federal  Signal  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Flint  & Chester,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co..  Franklin,  Pa. 
Franklin  Steel  Works,  Franklin,  Pa. 
Galena-Signal  Oil  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Garlock  Packing  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Co.,  New  York. 

General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York. 

Graham  Nut  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Grand  Rapids  Malleable  Works,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Gray  (Peter)  & Sons,  Inc.,  E.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Green’s  Car  Wheel  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Greene  (Stephen)  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago. 

Grip  Nut  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Hale  & Kilburn  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Hall  Switch  & Signal  Company,  New  York. 
Hammett  (H.  G.),  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hanna  (M.  A.)  & Co.,  Cleveland. 

Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsb’gh. 
Haskell  & Barker  Car  Co.,  Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Heath  & Milligan  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hettler  (Herman  H.)  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago. 
Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Heywood  Bros,  and  Wakefield  Co.,  Wake- 
field, Mass. 

Hines  (Edw.)  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hunt  (Robert  W.)  & Co.,  Chicago. 
Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corporation,  Boston. 
Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Co.,  Detroit. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York. 

Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 

Joseph  (Jos.)  & Bros.  Co.,  New  York. 
Joyce-Watkins  Company,  Chicago. 

Kay  & Ess  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Keith  Car  & Mfg.  Co.,  Sagamore,  Mass. 
Kerite  Insulated  Wire  & Cable  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 
La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Laconia  Car  Co.,  Boston. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Lima  Locomotive  Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lockhart  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Locomotive  Finished  Material  Co.,  Atchison, 
Kan. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  New  York. 
Locomotive  Superheater  Co.,  New  York. 
Lodge  & Shipley  Mach.  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati. 
Lukens  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
McConway  & Torley  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Mcllvain  (J.  Gibson)  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Magnus  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Manganese  Steel  Rail  Co.,  New  York. 
Manning,  Maxwell  & Moore,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Maryland  Car  Wheel  Works,  Baltimore. 
Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Miller  Lock  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee  Coke  & Gas  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee- Western  Fu  elCo.,  Milwaukee. 
Miner  (W.  H.)  Co.,  Chicago. 

Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 
Monarch  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Detroit. 

Morden  Frog  & Crossing  Works,  Chicago. 
More- Jones  Brass  & Metal  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  & Machine  Co.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Mound  City  Paint  & Color  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Vernon  Bridge  Co..  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nassau  Smelting  & Refining  Works.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Nathan  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York. 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


• See  supplementary  list  at  end. 


National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland. 
National  Pole  Company,  Escanoba,  Mich. 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York. 

New  York  Belting  & Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
York. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 

North  Western  Fuel  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Northern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  Chicago. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York. 

Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Co.,  Chicago. 

P.  & M.  Company,  Chicago. 

Pantasote  Company,  New  York. 
Patterson-Sargent  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Pearsall  Co..  Inc.,  New  York. 

Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  New  York. 

Pettibone,  Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago. 

Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pickands,  Brown  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Pickands,  Mather  & Co.,  Cleveland. 

Pilliod  Company,  New  York. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh  Spring  & Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pneumatic  Gate  Company,  Chicago. 

Poole  Bros.,  Chicago. 

Pratt  & Letch  worth  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Prendergast  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  New  York. 

Protectus  Paint  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pyle-National  Elec.  Headlight  Co.,  Chicago. 
Railroad  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 

Railway  Age  Gazette,  New  York. 

Railway  Steel-Spring  Co.,  New  York. 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Rand,  McNally  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Republic  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Rockford  Malleable  Iron  Wrks.,  Rockford,  111. 
Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers,  Brown  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Ryerson  (Joseph  T.)  & Son,  Chicago. 

Safety  Car  Heating  & Lighting  Co.,  New 
York. 

St.  Louis  Screw  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Sawyer  Goodman  Company,  Marinette,  Wis. 


ENROLLED  SI 

Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  York. 

Bigelow  & Dowse  Co.,  Boston. 

Milton  Mfg.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa. 

International  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York. 
James  Spear  Stove  Heating  Co.,  Phila. 

Frank  B.  Stone,  Chicago. 

Greenfield  Tap  & Die  Corp’n.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Hires  Turner  Glass  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  Chicago. 

Geo.  LaMonte  & Son,  New  York. 

Shapleigh  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Pratt  & Lambert  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

Kirby  Lumber  Co.,  Houston.  Texas. 


Schieren  (Charles  A.)  Co.,  New  York. 
Scranton  Bolt  & Nut  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Sellers  (William)  & Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
Sherburne  & Co.,  Boston. 

Sherwin-Williams  (The)  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Southern  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Standard  Car  Truck  Co.,  Chicago. 

Standard  Car  Wheel  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Standard  Coupler  Co.,  New  York. 

Standard  Forgings  Company,  Chicago. 
Standard  Heat  & Ventilation  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Standard  Safety  Nut  Corporation,  New  York. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  New  York. 

Standard  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Supply  & Equipment  Co.,  Phila. 
Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Storrs  Mica  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Symington  (T.  H.)  Co.,  New  York. 

Taylor  (W.  P.)  Company,  Buffalo. 

Taylor- Wharton  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J. 

Texas  Co.,  New  York. 

Tindel-Morris  Co.,  Eddystone,  Pa. 
Transportation  Utilities  Co.,  New  York. 
Tyler  Tube  & Pipe  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 
Tyler  (W.  S.)  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York. 

Union  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chicago. 

Union  Spring  & Manufacturing  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Union  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Union  Switch  & Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
United  States  Light  & Heating  Co.,  New 
York. 

U.  S.  Metal  & Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Walsh  (P.  T.),  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Warner  & Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Weir  Frog  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York. 

Western  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Westing-house  Church  Kerr  & Co. .New  York 
Westinghouse  Electric  & Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Whiting  F’ndry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  I1L 
Whitman  & Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Winston  Brothers  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
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Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Poliak  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Valentine  & Co.,  New  York. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

American  Flexible  Bolt  Co. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Tower  Mfg.  & Novelty  Co.,  New  York. 

Upson  Nut  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Goodrich  (B.  F.)  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Imperial  Appliance  Co.,  Chicago. 

Boss  Nut  Co.,  Chicago. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Marion,  O 
American  Bridge  Company,  Chicago. 
Computing  Tabulating  Recording  Co. 
Specification  Brush  Co.,  New  York. 
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WE  gather  this  morning  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  eager  anticipation. 
We  shall  have  as  our  guest  this 
evening  the  highest  officer  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Amid  our  fervent  pride  and 
satisfaction  on  this  important  occasion 
it  is  fitting  to  remind  ourselves  of 
i some  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
gone  before  and  which  will  shape  our 
i course  in  the  immediate  future. 

Business  organizations  are  now 
looked  upon  by  political  leaders  in  a 
new  light.  Both  business  and  politics 
have  developed  along  novel  lines.  Cur- 
rent thought  on  that  subject  was  sig- 
nificantly expounded  by  President 
Wilson  himself  a year  ago.  He  was 
addressing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Expressing 
warm  approval  of  that  body,  he  con- 
trasted its  activity  with  that  of  or- 
ganizations which,  as  he  said,  “boost” 
localities  or  special  interests.  He  de- 
clared : “The  advantage  about  a 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
‘boost’  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
by  seeing  to  it  that  conditions  under 
which  business  is  done  throughout  the 
whole  country  are  the  best  possible 
conditions.”  The  President  was  glad, 
he  said,  to  participate  in  that  meeting 
because  the  organization  had  that 
character. 

Have  Avoided  “Boosting'' 

I venture  to  believe  that  a similar 
impression  of  the  Railway  Business 


Association  was  in  the  President’s 
mind  on  that  day  many  weeks  ago 
when  we  were  bidden  to  hope  for  his 
acceptance  of  our  invitation,  subject 
only  to  exigencies  of  state.  For  the 
seven  years  of  our  existence  as  an  as- 
sociation we  have  studiously  refrained 
from  advocating  anything  which 
would  be  in  somebody’s  special  inter- 
est and  not  in  the  general  interest. 
Ours,  to  be  sure,  is  a special  field. 
Our  purpose,  we  proclaim,  is  to  im- 
prove governmental  conditions  affect- 
ing railways.  Progress  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  admit,  means  a strengthening 
of  railway  buying  power  and  thereby 
we  directly  benefit.  Nevertheless  it  is 
known  of  all  men  that  we  manufac- 
turers have  suggested  to  our  neigh- 
bors only  such  action  as  they  could 
fairly  be  asked  to  take  as  citizens  and 
as  business  men.  Whatever  co-opera- 
tion they  have  generously  given  us  the 
event  has  found  us  looking  them 
proudly  in  the  eye,  secure  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  not  put  over 
or  tried  to  put  over  anything  on  any- 
body. 

The  Congressional  Inquiry 

Congress  appears  to  be  about  under- 
taking the  most  comprehensive  en- 
deavor yet  made  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  governmental  conditions 
under  which  railways  operate.  Our 
honored  guest  of  this  evening  in  an 
official  communication  to  that  body 
has  proposed  a general  investigation 


into  the  whole  subject.  A resolution 
is  pending  in  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  would 
provide  for  such  an  inquiry.  The 
Railway  Business  Association,  we 
hope,  will  be  permitted  to  co-operate. 
At  the  threshold  of  this  concerted 
quest  for  a solution  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  that  men  in  public  life  should 
be  advised  and  we  ourselves  should  be 
reminded  of  the  chart  which  has 
guided  us  and  which  has  enabled  us 
to  steer  not  once  but  many  times  be- 
tween the  menacing  rocks  on  either 
hand.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to 
declare  anew  our  fealty  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  on  previous 
voyages  have  brought  us  safe  into 
port  and  by  which  tonight  we  are  de- 
livering on  the  old  dock  a cargo  rich 
in  honor  and  achievement  and  prom- 
ise. 

Not  in  Politics 

First,  then,  nobody  concerned  need 
have  the  slightest  anxiety  that  this  or- 
ganization will  go  into  politics.  I 
shall  never  forget  a little  passage  at 
wits  which  took  place  between  one  of 
our  officers  and  a Senator  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  had  what 
the  boys  call  a little  “bug”  which  he 
was  urging  upon  his  acquaintances  at 
every  opportunity.  He  proposed  that 
the  Railway  Business  Association  take 
it  up.  “Well,  now,”  replied  our  rep- 
resentative, “Senator,  it  would  be  de- 
lightful if  we  could  reach  out  casually 
from  time  to  time  and  put  our  hands 
to  anything  that  may  come  up,  but  we 
have  something  in  our  association 
which  you  Senators  don’t  have  down 
here  in  Washington.”  ‘‘Is  that  so?” 
said  the  Senator.  “You  interest  me. 
What  is  it  that  you  have?”  “A  Con- 
stitution!” he  was  told.  The  Senator 
was  one  of  that  school  of  statesmen 
who  sometimes  chafe  under  restraint, 
and  the  idea  appealed  with  special 
force  to  his  sense  of  humor. 


A Real  Constitution 
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A Constitution  we  have,  and  one 
made  to  be  observed.  Copies  of  it  are 
in  your  seats  this  morning.  Copies  of 
it  have  been  in  your  seats  at  every  an- 
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nual  meeting  in  the  seven  years  of  our 
existence  as  an  association.  Copies  of 
it  are  at  every  chair  whenever  the 
General  Executive  Committee  holds 
its  quarterly  or  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee its  monthly  meeting.  We  think  i 
is  a good  Constitution ; but,  anyhow,  it 
is  ours,  and  we  live  with  it  and  by  il 
and  we  love  it. 

Article  V of  that  instrument  pro- 
vides as  follows  : “The  Railway  Bus- 
iness Association  shall  have  no  part  in! 
party  politics.”  I believe  and  hope!*®' 
that  this  self-denying  ordinance  has 3: 
not  restrained  the  impetuosity  of  any 
members  who  might  otherwise  have 
done  their  individual  duty  as  citizens 
It  is  a duty,  according  to  my  own 
creed,  for  each  of  us  to  perform  the 
citizen’s  function  to  the  extent  of  his 
physical,  mental  and  moral  resources 
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A N on-P artisan  Movement 


When  it  comes  to  association  activ- 
ities the  situation  is  different.  In 
country  where  public  opinion  rules 
through  political  parties  there  are 
some  movements  the  nature  of  which 
demands  that  men  of  all  parties  unite 
in  them.  Ours  is  such  a movement 
Nobody  will  find  this  association 
chained  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  any 
political  party.  I suppose  the  bosom 
of  man  knows  no  agony  more  poignant 
and  more  lingering  than  that  which  af- 
flicts him  when  he  has  staked  his  ali 
on  a candidate  and  sees  go  into  powei 
the  candidate  whom  he  has  gone  his 
limit  to  beat. 

In  younger  days  I ran  for  office.  1 
stumped  for  others.  I had  my  taste 
of  blood.  No  soul  on  the  planet  has  a 
keener  relish  than  I have  for  a shindy 
To  give  and  take  blows ; to  flay  the 
other  fellow  with  sarcasm  and  be  as 
witty  as  you  can  ; to  view  with  alarm 
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and  hold  up  to  scorn  the  character  and 
record  of  an  adversary — ah,  but  those 

■ were  the  halcyon  days!  Days,  how- 
ever, of  office-seeking. 

It  is  a very  different  thing  when 

■ what  you  seek  is  measures,  policy,  an 
: attitude  to  be  assumed  by  government 

in  the  general  interest.  To  the  born 
I,  warrior  the  picture  of  an  opponent 
| with  blackened  eyes,  missing  teeth 
j and  his  arm  in  a sling  is  delightful ; 
but— suppose  he  is  elected ! What  the 
Railway  Business  Association  will  be 
found  working  for  is  that  all  candi- 
>4 dates  and  all  office-holders  of  all  par- 
ities and  all  factions  shall  vie  with  one 
another  in  efforts  to  give  us  what  we 
; want.  We  intend  to  have,  if  we  can, 
|;  ambassadors  at  every  court,  detractors 
,at  none. 

A Policy  Well  Defined 

j.B 

: l Second — The  Railway  Business  As- 

Isociation  will  be  found  industriously 
,,  minding  its  own  business.  Any  other 
I course  would  be  unconstitutional. 
That  same  Article  V which  excludes 
us  from  politics  provides  that  the  as- 
sociation shall  have  no  part  “in  the 
discussion  of  any  public  or  private  is- 
sues other  than  those  directly  involved 
in  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  the 
business  interests  of  its  members.” 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
' hermetically  sealed  in  an  air-tight 
" compartment.  Like  the  individual 
' citizen,  the  business  organization,  no 
' matter  how  specialized,  has  its  obliga- 
tions to  others.  It  cannot  go  on  year 
after  year  soliciting  and  receiving  the 
co-operation  of  other  bodies  and  never 
" giving  any  co-operation  in  return. 
Hundreds  of  boards  of  trade  and  na- 
tional trade  organizations  in  these 
. seven  years  have  believed  in  our  good 
; faith,  accepted  our  statements,  con- 
1 curred  in  our  conclusions  and  re- 
a sponded  to  our  appeals.  If  we  never 
reciprocated,  these  gentlemen  could  be 
e pardoned  for  regarding  us  at  last  as 
! one  of  those  organisms  which  are  on 
' the  narrow  line  between  the  animal 


and  the  vegetable  ; which  attain  matur- 
ity by  adhering  to  some  other  body, 
and  which  ultimately  are  sold  by 
apothecaries  and  spend  the  evening  of 
their  lives  sopping  up  what  somebody 
else  has  lugged  to  the  bathtub. 

Co-operates  with  Others 

Our  association  has  a lively  sense  of 
gratitude.  We  have  tried  to  be  a good 
fellow.  In  that  spirit  we  joined  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  have  participated  in  the 
referenda  which  various  constituent 
bodies  have  proposed.  We  have  ap- 
pointed, at  the  request  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  committees  to  co- 
operate with  its  special  committees  to 
investigate  new  subjects,  or  to  effect- 
uate referenda.  Indeed,  our  members 
frequently  sit  on  the  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Chamber.  In  the  past  year 
invitations  have  multiplied  for  us  to 
name  delegates  to  conventions.  This 
we  have  done,  and  to  me  it  has  been 
a delight  to  find  in  our  membership  on 
every  occasion  men  known  especially 
to  me  as  railway  equipment  manufac- 
turers, but  now  revealed  as  ardent  de- 
votees of  public-spirited  movements, 
whose  personalities  give  our  associa- 
tion prestige  and  dignity  wherever 
they  present  its  credentials. 

Solidarity 

When  I say  that  we  shall  be  found 
minding  our  own  business  I mean  that 
we  have  avoided  and,  I am  sure,  shall 
avoid  entangling  ourselves  in  a set  of 
miscellaneous  propaganda  which  we 
initiate  or  in  which  we  volunteer  lead- 
ership. The  job  with  which  we 
started  out  has  proved  wholly  ade- 
quate for  the  exercise  of  our  energies 
and  talents.  More  than  that,  we  have 
our  solidarity  to  conserve.  Focussed 
on  one  problem  in  which  we  are  all 
agreed,  we  are  a united  phalanx,  wast- 
ing no  time,  strength  or  temper  in  dis- 
putes among  ourselves  and  certain 
every  instant  of  the  spontaneous  and 
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whole-hearted  support  of  the  whole 
membership  for  all  that  we  undertake. 

Careful  Deliberation 

Third — Nobody  will  catch  the  Rail- 
way Business  Association  going  off  at 
half-cock.  Let  me  read  another  pro- 
vision of  our  Constitution.  Article  II 
has  this : “The  officers  shall  cause 

the  course  of  public  and  other  discus- 
sion of  regulative  proposals  and  acts 
to  be  constantly  observed  and  shall 
formulate  and  carry  out  such  activi- 
ties as  they  deem  necessary,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  members.”  Please 
note  the  language.  Not  “an  officer,” 
not  “some  of  the  officers,”  but  “the 
officers” — in  other  words,  all  the  of- 
ficers. Much  has  been  said,  and  justly 
said,  at  Washington  about  deputations 
claiming  to  “represent”  organiza- 
tions of  business  men  when  actually 
some  small  group  have  drawn  up  reso- 
lutions and  do  not  represent  anyone 
but  themselves.  There  is  never  any 
doubt  when  the  Railway  Business  As- 
sociation speaks  that  the  doctrine  is 
one  which  has  been  broadly  laid  down 
by  the  association  itself  in  annual 
meeting.  When  we  vote  on  referenda, 
between  annual  meetings,  we  ascertain 
by  mail  ballot  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large. 

No  Delegation  of  Functions 

It  is  the  same  when  the  association 
acts  on  its  own  behalf.  One  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  world  is  for  a 
committee  of  subscribers  to  ensconse  a 
master  of  language  in  an  elegant  suite 
of  offices  at  a well  upholstered  salary 
and  let  him  discharge  literature  of  his 
own  devising  and  dispatch  emissaries 
deputized  to  speak  for  him  and  for 
you.  When  he  and  his  staff  have  done 
something  you  don't  know  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  a jubilee  or  an  autopsy. 
To  us  another  practice  has  appealed 
more  strongly.  If  an  officer  of  our 
association  thinks  well  of  some  new 
line  of  thought  or  action  he  starts  the 
necessary  mechanism  for  finding  out 


how  it  strikes  his  colleagues — not  one 
of  them,  or  part  of  them,  but  all  of 
them.  I think  I have  remarked  before 
at  one  of  these  meetings  that  we  do 
not  even  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
taining a majority  of  the  committee. 
We  never  vote  at  all.  If  one  member 
remains  unconvinced  we  take  that  as 
an  omen  and  don’t  do  it.  You  never 
have  to  do  any  crying  over  milk  that 
you  don’t  spill. 


Aim  to  Be  Truthful 
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Fourth — Nobody  will  find  the  Rail- 
way Business  Association  making  mis- 
statements with  its  eyes  open.  That 
does  not  mean,  and  cannot  mean, 
among  the  poor  weak  sons  of  fallen 
Adam,  that  we  have  never  made  a mis- 
take or  that  we  never  shall  make  one. 
To  do  and  dare  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
error.  But  it  is  within  even  human 
limitations  to  avoid  what  is  known  to 
be  a misrepresentation ; and  I ask  you 
to  believe  that  Temptation,  like  the 
devil  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
as  a roaring  lion  walketh  about,  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour.  There  is  a 
story  of  a Scotch  minister  who  took 
that  passage  for  his  text.  “My  ser- 
mon,” he  said,  “will  be  in  three  parts. 
(1)  Who  the  devil  is  he?  (2)  Where 
the  devil  is  he  going?  (3)  What  the 
devil  is  he  roaring  about?”  That  isL 
just  about  the  front  we  have  had  the 
fortitude,  not  to  say  the  discretion,  to; 
put  up  to  Temptation  in  the  way  of 
alleged  facts  and  figures  which  might 
seem  to  bolster  up  a case  at  the  mo- 
ment but  which  we  knew  did  not  mean 
what  they  seemed  to  mean. 
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An  Impartial  Bureau 
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Some  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  Economics.  That  is 
an  institution  maintained  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  railroads.  The  railway 
managers  are  proud  of  that  bureau  be- 
cause among  other  things  it  keeps  it- 
self free  from  partisanship  by  an  en-|^ 
tire  avoidance  of  argument  and  con- 
clusions, and  because  it  steadfastly  re- 
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fuses  in  scrutinizing  statements  sub- 
nitted  to  it  to  lend  its  countenance  to 
i!  my  statistical  demonstration  which  its 
:i  officers  regard  as  leaning  upon  a 
broken  reed. 

tr  The  Railway  Business  Association 
1 lever  embodies  a computation  or  a 
;tatistical  conclusion  in  a statement 
ai  vithout  first  submitting  it  to  that  bu- 
e!  -eau.  What  is  more,  we  never  have 
51  persisted  in  the  use  of  a basis  which 
hat  bureau  felt  unable  to  commend  as 
varranted  by  the  facts. 


Patient  Delving 

IS'  Do  all  of  you  understand  what  that 
neans?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  reflect 
lpon  the  hours  and  days  and  weeks 
nd  months  which  must  be  expended 
»y  an  office  like  ours  in  working  out 
tudies  which  prove  to  be  false 
farms?  The  never-ceasing  quest  is 
or  some  brief  and  simple  formula 
vdiich  vividly  expresses  the  truth  and 
vdiich  a man  can  carry  on  the  tip  of 
iis  tongue  for  purposes  of  missionary 
onversation.  I invite  your  sympathy 
or  the  patient  men  of  research  whose 
ighest  joy  is  to  concur  with  some 
lember  or  friend  of  ours  in  a thesis 
er' which  he  would  like  to  expound,  but 
'Who  nine  times  out  of  ten  at  the  least 
iK'  re  disappointed. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  constituted  the 
15  ieneral  Executive  Committee  your 
:f  oice.  What  the  committee  vouches 
to  or  is  vouched  for  by  you.  Your  of- 
’ cers  are  here  to  see  to  it  that  you  do 
$ ot  vouch  for  what  is  not  so— at  least, 
ot  if  we  know  it. 

Never  Burrows 

Finally,  in  the  discussion  which  is 
bout  to  come  before  the  country  no- 
ody  will  detect  the  Railway  Business 
association  burrowing.  We  ask  thou- 
nj-  mds  of  persons  every  year  to  con- 
ay  der  our  statements  and  to  help  us  if 
be-  ley  can.  No  man  ever  received  from 
. it-lnybody  authorized  to  use  our  station- 
er ry  a letter  that  could  not  be  picked 
on-lp  in  Broadway  or  LaSalle  Street  and 
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published  next  morning  in  the  news^ 
papers  without  throwing  us  off  balance 
by  the  breadth  of  an  eye-winker. 
Nothing  is  being  done  in  your  name 
or  with  your  money  that  you  can’t 
know  all  about  by  reading  the  reports 
which  reach  you  and  which  are  on  file 
in  every  public  library  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  will  be  done  out  of 
sight,  or  in  disguise,  or  side  wise,  or 
spirally.  The  manufacturer  who  en- 
rolls bis  company  in  this  association 
can  seek  his  coucb  at  eventide  to  slum- 
ber without  tossing  on  our  account ; 
worry  will  not  vex  nor  nightmares 
affright  him  as  long  as  he  is  in  good 
and  regular  standing. 

Co-operation  by  Members 

Sleep,  I rejoice  to  add,  has  never 
hung  heavy  on  the  eyelids  of  our  mem- 
bers when  there  was  anything  to  be 
done  for  the  association.  I shall  not 
suspend  these  observations  without  at 
least  a brief  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary co-operation  given  to  the  com- 
mittee during  1915.  The  beautiful 
part  of  it  is  that  whenever  a member 
company  has  a representative  so  lo- 
cated that  he  could  help  us  if  he  had 
the  standing  and  were  willing  to  use  it 
for  us,  it  forthwith  develops — first, 
that  he  has  the  influence,  and,  second, 
that  he  is  hair-trigger  for  action.  I 
am  naturally  of  a morose  and  cynical 
disposition,  but  this  experience  which 
it  bas  been  my  gracious  privilege  to 
enjoy  has  sweetened  the  sourness  of  a 
born  hypochondriac,  and  almost  con- 
verted me  to  the  belief  that  virtue 
brings,  if  it  is  not,  its  own  reward,  and 
that  eagerness  to  serve  in  a cause  like 
ours  is  the  essential  quality  that  has 
given  our  good  friends  the  influence 
and  the  prosperity.  In  and  out  of  the 
General  Executive  Committee  my  own 
reward  for  whatever  I may  have 
helped  to  accomplish  has  come  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  not  after 
many  days,  but  these  very  days,  in  the 
delightful  companionship  with  men 
whom  I admire,  respect  and  trust. 
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A Call  for  Suggestions 

This  annual  business  meeting  dif- 
fers from  those  of  many  organizations. 
We  do  not  make  it  the  occasion  for 
debating  a program  of  topics.  The 
work  of  the  Association  proceeds  in 
a continuous  way  throughout  the  year 
upon  lines  well  understood.  The  As- 
sertion as  a whole  performs  its  legis- 
lative function  when  it  amends  or 
leaves  unamended  the  Constitution 
and  adopts  resolutions.  The  work  it- 
self is  delegated  to  the  General  Exe- 
cutive Committee  as  an  administrative 
body  to  deal  with  details  and  carry 
out  the  policies.  For  this  reason  the 
Committee  avoids  making  arrange- 
ments for  set  addresses  and  discus- 
sions thereof. 

Aside  from  the . necessary  routine 
of  providing  for  continuance  of  this 
Association  through  this  annual  meet- 
ing, the  purposes  of  the  Association 
are  sought  to  be  accentuated  and  called 
to  the  nation-wide  attention  of  the 
public  by  the  dinner  in  the  evening, 
when  important  utterances  are  made 
by  distinguished  guests.  An  essential 
factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  din- 
ner is  the  presence  here  of  gentlemen 
potential  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
They  are  guests  of  our  members,  who 
have  an  obligation  to  entertain  which 
in  many  cases  begins  some  hours  be- 
fore dinner  time.  This  business  meet- 
ing, therefore,  is  wisely  condensed 
into  a few  hours. 

This,  however,  is  the  time  of  times 
for  suggestions  or  inquiries  from  in- 
dividual members.  Speech  is  free. 
Your  officers  are  eager  for  criticism 
or  recommendation,  and  in  fact  for 
any  expression.  Those  having  reso- 
utions  to  offer  are  invited  to  hand 


them  to  the  Secretary  for  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
which  will  be  announced  before  re- 
cess and  do  its  work  at  that  time. 
Meanwhile,  is  there  any  subject  upon 
which  any  member  wishes  to  address 
the  meeting? 

The  Association  Staff 

In  the  same  terms  of  cordial  ap- 
preciation of  his  faithful  and  valuable 
services' that  I have  consecutively  used 
from  the  first,  regarding  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Noxon,  our  Secretary,  I repeat, 
with  such  added  fervor  as  another 
year’s  devotion  to  his  task  would  be  its  1 
natural  earned  increment.  Another 
star  in  our  galaxy  of  efficiency  de- 
serves and  hereby  receives  my  hearty 
acknowledgement : Mr.  P.  H.  Middle- 
ton,  our  Executive  Assistant.  It  is 
high  time  that  public  avowal  should 
be  made  of  the  seven  years’  service 
of  Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  our 
Chief  Clerk,  without  whose  unflagging 
industry,  serenity  under  difficulties, 
watchfulness,  and  methodical  sys- 
tematizing of  the  mass  of  detail  with 
which  she  is  charged,  there  would  be 
chaos  where  there  is  always  orderli- 
ness. 

Gentlemen,  I surrender  back  to  you 
my  - commission  as  your  President, 
thanking  you,  as  I have  on  many  other 
occasions,  for  the  splendid  support  you 
have  given  me,  and  I feel  that  if  I 
have  done  anything  for  you  that  has 
been  of  advantage  to  you,  and  for  our 
great  craft,  I have  done  it  for  a band 
of  men  who  were  worth  while,  and 
who  were  engaged  in  a cause  as  noble 
and  as  important  as  that  which  can 
engage  the  activities  and  sympathies 
of  any  man. 
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By 

FAIRFAX  HARRISON 
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THE  RELATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  TO  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Whether  the  relation  of  the  American  railroads  to  foreign  trade  after 
the  European  war  is  to  be  substantially  diffeient  from  that  which  it 
was  before,  and  has  been  during,  the  war  depends  upon  substantial 
progress  in  the  development  of  American  policy  with  respect  to  export 
trade  generally.  The  present  limited  question  is  then  very  little  more 
or  less  than  the  general  question  to  which  this  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion ' addressing  itself.  To  enable  the  railroads  to  be  of  the  largest 
co-operative  service  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade  there  must 
be  progressive  modifications  of  pre-existing  practices  in  the  relations 
of  the  railroads  and  the  ports,  some  of  which  I shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
as  I see  them. 

The  elemental  function  of  a railroad — to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  more  or  less  widely  separated  communities — is 
not  affected  by  the  destination,  whether  it  be  domestic  or  foreign.  In 
this  respect  the  relation  of  our  railroads  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
is  not  different  now  from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  or  relatively  from 
what  it  may  be  in  the  future.  But  foreign  commerce  requires  of  a 
railroad  more  than  its  elemental  function. 

In  the  movement  of  all  export  commerce  from  the  United  States, 
except  that  carried  by  land  into  Canada  and  Mexico,  there  are  three 
distinct  units  of  service:  first,  the  movement  from  the  point  of  origin 
to  the  tide-water  terminal ; second,  the  handling  from  the  cars  either 
direct  or  through  a storage  warehouse  to  the  ocean  carrier;  and,  third, 
the  ocean  carriage  to  the  foreign  port.  These  units  of  transportation 
enter  into  the  handling  of  import  traffic  in  the  reverse  order.  Of  the 
three,  inland  transportation  alone  is  the  function  of  the  railroad.  The 
handling  of  goods  at  the  port  and  their  transfer  to  and  from  ocean 
vessels  are  entirely  separate  functions  which  may,  and  in  my  judgment 
should,  properly  be  performed  by  a separate  agency. 

Generally  speaking,  in  this  country  facilities  at  the  ports  for  the 
interchange  of  export  and  import  traffic  have  been  provided  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves.  In  numerous  cases  several  railroads  serving  a single 
port  have  each  provided  independent  water-front  terminals  and  railroads 
serving  more  than  one  port  have  provided  separate  facilities  for  each 
port  served,  thus  involving  large  investments  of  capital  for  which  there 
has  been  no  adequate  return  because  competition  has  to  a considerable 
extent  required  the  absorption  of  terminal  costs  as  a practical  deduction 
from  the  normal  inland  transportation  charges,  and,  further,  because 
the  business  is  divided  between  too  many  ports  and  between  too  many 
separately  owned  and  operated  terminals. 

Such  conditions  are  economically  unsound  and  must  come  to  an  end 
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if  economy  of  transportation  is,  in  a national  sense,  to  be  a factor  in 
the  increase  of  the  volume  of  our  export  and  import  traffic. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  foreign  commerce  may  in  time  grow  until 
there  is  real  need  of  all  the  ports  with  which  nature  has  blessed  the  long 
coast  line  of  the  United  States,  but  in  converting  that  hope  into  terms 
of  actual  life  we  may  as  well  realize  that  a large  number  of  insufficiently 
equipped  ports  is  not  as  efficient  a factor  in  the  development  of  com- 
merce at  the  stage  we  have  now  reached  as  would  be  a few  sectionally 
representative  ports,  thoroughly  well  equipped.  If  this  view  shall  obtain 
there  is  in  prospect  an  increasingly  fierce  competition  between  individual 
ports  for  this  position  of  sectional  representation.  On  past  experience 
we  may  expect  the  railroads  to  be  in  the  vortex  of  this  controversy.  It 
may  be  settled  by  the  biological  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  or  it  may 
be  settled  by  the  modern  panacea  for  business  ills,  a statute ; but  in  any 
event  the  best  interests  of  our  foreign  trade  will  be  in  abeyance  until  it  is 
settled.  It  is  today  a fashion  to  consider  German  practice  in  all  consider- 
ations of  efficiency.  There  may  be  more  than  an  illustration  of  my  point  in 
the  fact  that  the  nation  which  has  in  recent  years  made  the  largest  deliber- 
ate increase  of  its  foreign  commerce  has  concentrated  on  two  well 
equipped  ports.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  respect  Germany’s  transporta- 
tion costs  must  have  been  benefited  from  the  opeiation  of  the  economic 
law  that  concentration  of  volume,  short  of  congestion,  reduces  costs  units. 

The  development  of  the  seaports  of  the  United  States  and  especially 
that  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  in  relation  to  the  railroads, 
has  had  its  own  peculiar  history.  Today,  when  in  the  matter  of  rail 
transportation  the  political  theory  of  “equal  opportunity  for  all,  special 
privileges  to  none”  is  having  what  is  perhaps  a too  literal 
application,  because  it  is  often  in  the  teeth  of  the  natural 
laws  of  trade,  the  rational  explanation  of  the  partial  and  in- 
complete development  of  some  of  our  seaports  is  forgotten  and  the 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  it  by  diabolical  design.  When  the  first  rail- 
roads were  built  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  they  were  comparatively 
small  and  always  weak  units.  At  the  beginning  they  were  economic 
monopolies  and  controlled  all  the  traffic  of  a territory,  insufficient  though 
that  may  have  been.  As  the  railroad  system  was  linked  up  and  com- 
petition began  between  ports  and  between  rival  producing  territories, 
the  management  of  each  local  line  which  reached  a port,  actuated  by 
the  usual  resource  of  the  weak  in  dealing  with  a strong  and  impetuous 
force  such  as  moves  competitive  commerce,  exercised  every  effort  of  in- 
genuity to  discriminate  in  transportation  practices  and  charges  in  favor 
of  its  single  port,  thereby  seeking  desperately  to  maintain  and  to  increase 
the  volume  of  traffic  of  which  it  formerly  had  a monopoly.  This  was 
the  only  interest  of  the  original  seaboard  rail  lines  ; duty  to  the  shippers  of 
the  entire  United  States  was  not  yet  considered:  the  golden  rule  was  m 
abeyance  so  far  as  the  early  railroads  were  concerned.  When  it  came 


to  pass  that  rail  transportation  swallowed  all  other  forms  of  inland 
transportation,  as  the  lean  kine  swallowed  the  fat  kine  in  Pharaoh’s 
dream,  and  the  shipper  whatever  his  location  no  longer  depended  upon  any 
single  railroad  or  any  single  seaport,  the  franchises  or  what  local  philoso- 
phers still  claim  to  be  the  absolute  rights  of  particular  ports  in  respect  of 
certain  traffic  were  thus  transmuted  into  competitive  opportunities.  Jt 
followed  that  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  individual  port  has  gradually 
been  withdrawn  by  the  railroad,  not  from  any  change  of  heart  nor  even 
from  any  lack  of  good-will,  but  as  a consequence  of  economic  pressure. 
This  consequence  of  the  development  of  transportation  in  a national  sense 
seems  to  have  proven  an  apparent  atrophy  to  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  some  of  the  seaboard  communities  affected.  They  had  come  to  depend 
altogether  upon  the  railroad  for  their  commercial  pabulum:  they  had 
looked  to  the  railroad  to  supply  not  only  the  transportation  and  the  ter- 
minals, but  the  traffic  as  well,  and  when  in  time  the  discrimination  in 
their  favor  was  removed,  partly  by  the  working  of  an  economic  law  and 
partly  by  the  fixed  and  inelastic  methods  which  have,  in  the  past,  been 
nationally  characteristic  of  our  public  regulation  of  railroad  practices, 
it  has  resulted  that  some  seaport  communities  have  exercised  more  energy 
in  asserting  claims  to  assumed  natural  rights  and  in  prosecuting  charges 
that  the  railroad  has  discriminated  against  them,  with  evil  intent,  than 
m adjusting,  as  the  railroads  have  done,  their  practice  to  new  economic 
conditions.  Straight  thinking  on  this  question,  in  large  terms,  is  necessary 
for  that  commercial  health  in  which  alone  the  opportunity  of  a seaport 
for  foreign  commerce  may  be  realized.  The  ports  which  would  keep  up 
with  the  procession  and  become  what  President  Wilson  has  called 
Masters  of  Competitive  Supremacy,  must  do  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest, apart  from  the  railroads,  or  drop  out  of  the  race.  If  they  act, 
rather  than  wait  and  bewail,  they  will  find  the  railroads  quick  and  eager 
to  do  their  share.  A man  and  a milch  cow  may  technically  speaking 
be  a team,  but  popular  usage  interprets  the  term  as  two  or  more  ener- 
getic units  which  pull  together. 

Export  commerce  will  always  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It 
will  go  to  the  point  where  the  service  is  best,  storage  facilities  are  most 
readily  accessible  and  most  of  all  where  there  are  ships.  To  bring  the 
ships  the  successful  port  seeks  above  all  to  develop  its  import  traffic 
and  its  banking  facilities.  Next  in  importance,  and  here  I come  back 
directly  to  my  subject,  the  port  itself  should  provide  terminal  facilities 
for  the  exchange  of  tonnage  between  rail  and  water  carriers.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  demands  on  the  railroads  in  the  future  in  respect  of 
inland  transportation  are  going  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  rates  which 
the  public  will  allow  for  rail  service,  and  that  the  seaport  must  hereafter 
look  elsewhere  than  to  the  railroads  to  provide,  or  even  to  pay  for  the 
use  of,  water  terminals. 

Seaport  communities  desiring  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  for- 
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eign  commerce  and  to  obtain  a competitive  advantage  over  other  avail- 
able ports  should  then,  I maintain,  provide  the  necessary  terminal  facili- 
ties either  through  municipal  ownership  or  through  local  terminal  com- 
panies supported  by  local  interest  and  thus  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  facilities  without  discrimination  for  all  ships  and  all  railroads 
reaching  the  port;  and  further  they  should  impose  charges  upon  the 
traffic,  rather  than  upon  the  railroad,  sufficient  to  make  the  terminal  self- 
supporting.  In  competition  with  rival  ports  they  may  have  to  bear  in  the 
form  of  local  taxes  or  otherwise  locally  so  much  of  the  terminal  cost 
as  may  be  necessary  to  attract  and  hold  competitive  traffic  which  is  free  to 
seek  any  one  of  several  ports.  New  Orleans  has  taken  a step  in  this  di- 
rection through  its  public  ownership  of  docks  and  through  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Dock  Board  in  undertaking  to  have  uniform  charges  established 
for  service  performed  at  the  city  docks  and  at  those  provided  by  the 
railroad  and  the  railroad-owned  terminal  companies. 

When  this  point  has  been  made  clear  as  a principle  of  sound  growth, 
it  may  be  added  that,  while  the  obligations  of  a railroad  as  a common 
carrier  are  not  different  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce  than  with 
respect  to  domestic  commerce,  the  policies  of  a railroad  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  altogether  by  its  obligations.  They  never  have  been  in 
the  past  and  will  not  be  in  the  future.  The  railroad,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
function  of  private  endeavor,  properly  may  and  always  will  consider  its 
interests  as  a business  enterprise.  Because  prosperous  communities 
along  its  lines  bring  increased  traffic  to  the  railroad,  the  alert  manage- 
ment is  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of  the  territory  which  it 
serves  and  in  helping  the  producers  in  that  territory  to  find  profitable 
markets  either  at  home  or  abroad.  As  a large  proportion  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States,  either  as  raw  materials  or  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, find,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  after  domestic  needs  have  been  met, 
ought  to  find,  markets  in  foreign  countries,  the  carriage  of  these  products 
to  the  seaports  make  up  such  a large  part  of  the  business  of  the  railroads 
that  they  may  properly  so  shape  their  policies  as  to  encourage  this 
business."  This  many  railroads  have  done,  and  perhaps,  as  affects  their 

own  interest,  have  in  the  past  overdone. 

So  long  as  we  have  a surplus  of  cotton,  of  coal,  of  grain  and  its 
products,  and  of  lumber,  with  a vacuum  of  such  articles  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  people  who  need  those  commodities  will  seek  them  here. 
We  may  not,  however,  assume  that,  because  foreign  countries  do  buy  of 
us,  we  have  a natural  and  inexpugnable  monopoly  in  supplying  them, 
even  when  they  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  with  respect  even  to 
those  commodities  of  which  we  have  a surplus.  The  facts  “jump  in  our 
eyes,”  as  the  French  say.  Great  Britain  exports  more  coal  than  does  the 
United  States;  Russia  has  a great  surplus  of  wheat;  Argentina,  with 
constantly  increasing  areas  of  cultivation,  finds  a ready  market  for  its 
surplus  grain  in  those  countries  which  also  buy  from  us  and  which  are 
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eager  to  supply  the  needs  of  Argentina  for.  every  kind  of  manufacture 
which  that  country  may  require,  including  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 
England  is  earnestly  stimulating  the  growing  of  cotton  in  Egypt  and  in 
India.  Germany  is  ambitious  of  economic  independence  in  respect  of  raw 
cotton,  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  growing  cotton  under 
her  own  dominion,  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  All  such  competition  with  our 
cotton  has  as  yet  been  negligible,  but  who  will  dare  say  what  the  future 
has  in  store  when  there  is  such  a stimulus  for  success. 

Prior  to  the  war  Germany  exported  cotton  goods  alone  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $110,000,000  annually,  securing  the  raw  material  mainlv 
in  this  country  and  selling  manufactures  thereof  even  at  our  own  doors. 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  any  articles  of  commerce  which  may  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  we  must  not  only  offer  an  article  at  least  as  good  in 
quality,  as  attractive  in  other  respects  and  at  prices  as  low  as  those 
offered  by  our  competitors  in  other  countries,  but  we  must  also  vigorously 
go  after  the  business  and  in  all  respects  meet  the  effort  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

The  war  has  temporarily  removed  from  the  field  of  competition  some 
of  our  strongest  competitors  for  world  trade.  It  has  curtailed  the  ability 
of  others  to  maintain  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade  and  has.  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  increased  our  opportunity  in  the  foreign  field.  Never- 
theless the  plain  fact  is,  that,  aside  from  the  sale  of  munitions  and  sup- 
plies to  the  belligerents  themselves  and  despite  the  largest  public  dis- 
cussion and  advertisement  of  the  subject  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
we  can  not  yet  say  that,  in  any  large  way,  have  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  increase  a permanent  and  enduring  trade  with  neutral 
countries.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains,  we  have 
not  yet  taken  substantial  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  diminishes 
every  month  as  the  war  in  Europe  nears  its  term.  It  is  an  application  of 
the  old  fable  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyl : we  may  expect  to  pay  as  much 
for  half  as  might  have  sufficed  to  buy  the  whole. 

This  failure  is  doubtless  due  in  good  part  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
our  energy  is  employed  in  the  production  of  the  very  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness destined  to  the  warring  nations,  but  in  that  fact  there  is  still  ground 
for  hope.  With  the  cessation  of  the  war  this  productive  energy  will  be  re- 
leased, and  it  remains  the  duty  of  those  who  claim  prevision  of  commercial 
opportunity  to  be  looking  to  its  employment  in  other  directions.  It  should 
be  the  purpose  of  every  patriotic  American  that  a substantial  part  of  that 
energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  articles 
which  may  find  markets  abroad.  Especially  is  this  true  for  the  reason  that 
by  developing  a steady  foreign  trade  we  insure  to  our  manufacturers  a 
very  present  help  in  times  of  depression  at  home  in  the  form  of  a con- 
stant revenue  from  sources  unaffected  by  economic  conditions  which 
may  temporarily  diminish  business  profits  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
practical  illustration  of  this  which  may  come  home  to  us  here  in  the 
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South,  I may  refer  to  the  fact  that  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  the  cotton  market  collapsed  and  business  was  profoundly  depressed 
throughout  the  South,  Chattanooga  felt  the  depression  relatively  less 
than  other  Southern  cities  because  her  manufacturers  were  then  and 
ever  since  have  been  selling  goods  in  the  markets  of  every  continent  and 
of  all  the  islands  of  the  seven  seas. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  find 
their  European  competitors  in  every  field,  not  only  endeavoring  to  get 
any  new  business  that  may  offer,  but  also  striving  to  wrest  from  American 
concerns  the  business  they  have  developed  during  the  war.  It  will  be 
no  ladylike  competition,  for  we  must  face  the  fact  that  despite  our 
philanthropies  and  our  charities  one  of  the  results  of  this  war  will  be  to 
make  the  American  business  man  not  only  a rival,  but  a hated  rival,  of 
all  the  nations  now  engaged  in  war.  Even  those  who  have  profited  by 
their  control  of  the  sea  to  buy  munitions  of  us  envy  us  today  and  show 
evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  hate  us  as  soon  as  it  shall  no  longer  be 
expedient  to  be  polite.  We  may  agree  with  Adam  Smith  that  competitive 
trade  is  not  war,  but  every  experienced  man  rcognizes  that  it  is  no  school 
for  the  inculcation  of  dancing  school  manners.  In  actual  life  men  love 
and  hate  where  their  interest  lies. 

The  time,  therefore,  to  work  for  permanent  export  business  after  the 
war  is  now, — not  tomorrow  morning,  but  tonight. 

One  of  our  strongest  and  most  aggressive  competitors  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  will  be  Germany.  It  suffices  to  repeat — like  old  Cato’s 
warning  “Carthage  must  be  destroyed”  we  can  never  say  it  too  often — 
the  value  of  German  annual  exports  (including  precious  metals)  in- 
creased in  33  years  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $836,000,000.  That 
country,  where  the  fostering  of  foreign  trade  has  been  secondary  only 
to  the  creation  of  the  wonderful  military  machine  of  the  Empire,  has  in 
comparatively  recent  years,  made  greater  strides  in  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  the  exportation  of  their  products  than 
has  any  other  nation.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  no  small  measure 
by  a system  of  governmental  stimulus  which  threw  wide  open  to  foreign 
trade  the  government  owned  railroads  and  terminals,  which  subsidized 
steamship  lines  and  permitted  the  payment  by  manufacturing  syndicates 
of  premiums  on  exports. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  as  I am  speaking  primarily  of  transportation, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  value  of  Germany’s  imports  has 
exceeded  the  value  of  her  exports,  the  tonnage  was  fairly  balanced,  and 
this,  as  every  transportation  man  knows,  is  a very  essential  thing  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  as  to  transportation  costs.  In  this  illustra- 
tion there  is,  as  I see  the  problem,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
a successful  foreign  trade.  It  is  at  the  basis  not  only  of  practical  econ- 
omy, but  of  economic  law.  We  may  not,  if  we  expect  to  be  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  build  up  a world  commerce,  confine  our  efforts  to  exporta- 
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tion.  We  must  furnish  a market  for  the  things  which  our  customers  have 
to  sell,  particularly  raw  materials,  if  we  expect  them  to  prefer  our  goods 
to  those  of  our  competitors.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  opportunity  for  American  exports,  but  not  enough  of 
the  obligation  in  respect  of  corresponding  imports  which  a true  foreign 
trade  imposes.  The  problem  of  foreign  exchange  has  brought  this  home 
to  our  international  bankers  and  they  are  now  sounding  the  warning 
in  clarion  tones. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  question  of  railway  transportation  and 
attempting  to  formulate  some  of  the  things  which  the  American  railways 
should  be  enabled  to  do  to  promote  foreign  trade,  I turn  once  more  to 
the  example  of  Germany.  I do  not  propose  government  subsidies,  but 
the  opportunity  to  follow  in  private  endeavor  what  German  railways  have 
done,  without  undue  or  unnecessary  governmental  restriction.  The 
German  railways  have  given  most  effective  aid  in  the  development  of 
that  country’s  great  international  traffic.  They  have  applied  special  rates  on 
export  traffic  lower  than  on  domestic  traffic,  and  again  special  rates  lower 
on  export  traffic  to  German  ports  than  on  that  passing  into  or  through 
other  countries  by  rail.  In  their  rates  to  German  ports  for  export  they 
make  distinctions  between  traffic  destined  to  different  countries.  That 
is  to  say,  they  make  distinctions  in  their  charges  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  competition,  differing  in  degree  as  to  different  territories  of  destina- 
tion, just  as  the  merchant  must  vary  his  profits  to  meet  the  varying  com- 
petition found  whenever  he  attempts  to  extend  his  trade  beyond  local 
boundaries.  Our  railroads  in  the  United  States  must  do  these  things  if 
our  people  are  to  enter  broadly  into  competition  with  other  countries  for 
a world-wide  trade.  And  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  so,  if  they  do 
not  thereby  endanger  the  entire  fabric  of  the  domestic  rates  on  which 
they  must  depend  for  bread  and  butter,  if  not  for  jam.  To  state  this 
again  practically  and  not  theoretically,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
must  be  allowed  to  do  these  things  without  being  charged  with,  and 
penalized  for,  discrimination  against  domestic  traffic.  Such  a proposal 
requires  a broad  vision  by  regulating  authority,  but  it  has  well  rooted 
precedents.  Even  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does  not  claim  more 
than  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  even  Thomas  Jefferson  recog- 
nized that  domestic  commerce  and  foreign  commerce  were  two  separate 
and  distinct  functions  governed  by  different  laws,  even  when  carried  on 
by  the  same  individual. 

While  there  has  been  some  just  criticism  in  recent  years  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  export  rates  of  American  railroads  in  the  face  of  suddenly 
developing  requirements  and  opportunities,  such  as  will  always  be  charac- 
teristic of  export  trade,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  that  rigidity 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  process  of  adjustment  of  railroad  practice  to 
the  steadily  heavier  hand  of  public  regulation.  In  this  process  the  indirect 
influences  have  been  as  potent  as  the  direct;  for  while  regulation  has 
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never  attempted  to  prescribe  a general  relation  between  export  and  do- 
mestic rates  the  existence  of  low  export  rates  has  been  a constant  menace 
in  attacks  upon  the  reasonableness  of  domestic  rates.  Nevertheless  when 
all  is  said  on  this  subject  it  remains  a fact  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  not  been  less  effective  than  those  of  Germany  or  of  any  other 
country  in  regard  to  service  or  charges.  We  haul  export  grain  900  miles 
for  2.74  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  coal  is  carried  to  tidewater  for  less 
than  3 mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Our  rates  generally  on  export  traffic  are 
cheaper,  service  considered,  than  are  the  rates  of  either  the'  German  or 
English  railways.  It  can  never  be  fairly  said  that  in  the  past  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  have  failed  to  do  their  part  in  the  development  of 
the  export  traffic  which  the  United  States  has  heretofore  produced. 

With  this  claim  it  may  be  admitted  that  looking  ahead  and  not  behind, 
changes  of  methods  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  as  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  largest  effect  to  our  present 
opportunity  for  a really  great  foreign  trade.  At  the  moment  what  seems 
most  necessary  is  a full  understanding  of  what  is  required  of  all  con- 
cerned to  meet  national  competition  as  we  shall  find  it.  It  is  a demand 
that  we  shall  think  in  larger  terms  than  has  been  our  wont.  The  prepa- 
ration of  that  understanding  is  now  going  on,  too  slowly  it  seems  to  some 
who  have  vision  to  see  the  goal,  but  still  it  is  going  on.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  last  year,  and  many  new,  and  with  us  unprecedented, 
things  have  been  done.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  this  patriotic  stimulus  of  progress.  Some  of  the  rail- 
ways also  have  done  some  of  these  things,  but  speaking  of  the  problem  as 
a whole,  and  of  the  railways  as  a part  of  it,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rail- 
ways are  managed  by  men  who  are  alert  to  change  their  methods  when 
advantage  of  change  is  even  darkly  hinted ; and  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  their  part  in  whatever  is  really  necessary. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  regulating  authority  can  not 
or  will  not  agree  that  the  railroads  may  do  whatever  is  shown  to  be  sound 
and  best  for  the  nation  as  a whole,  for  have  we  not  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle of  a political  body  revealing  at  once  vision  and  courage  by  agreeing, 
in  the  face  of  a deep-rooted  selfishness  and  a clamor  of  popular  prejudice, 
to  advances  in  domestic  railroad  rates  which  had  been  proven  to  be  neces- 
sary if  our  railroads  are  to  continue  to  be  true  commercial  arteries.  If  reg- 
ulating authority  shall  take  the  broad  view  of  the  relation  of  the  American 
railroads  to  foreign  trade  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  successful  in 
other  lands,  and  those  who  by  actual  experience  are  expert  in  foreign  trade 
shall  indicate,  frankly  and  without  too  much  individual  selfishness,  the 
requirements  of  each  situation  as  it  shall  arise,  I venture  to  say  that  the 
railways  of  this  country  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  utmost,  perhaps 
more  than  their  rightful  share,  in  co-operative  effort  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  our  immediate  national  opportunity. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  railroads  may  aid  ef- 
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fectively  in  the  development  of  foreign  commerce  by  co-operation  with 
the  producing  communities  and  the  seaports  which  they  serve.  It  is  not 
only  impracticable,  but  it  would  manifestly  be  improper,  for  a railroad 
to  act  as  a selling  agency  in  foreign  markets  for  individual  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  as  has  been  ingenuously  proposed  by  some;  but  the 
railroad  may  properly  gather  and  make  available  to  ah  shippers  in  a 
position  to  use  its  facilities  information  as  to  foreign  markets,  as  to 
customs  laws  and  port  regulations,  as  to  methods  of  packing  and  shipping 
and  as  to  all  other  matters  that  may  be  helpful  in  building  up  export 
business.  It  may,  with  equal  propriety,  advise  merchants  in  other  coun- 
tries where  and  from  whom  in  the  territory  served  by  it  they  may  buy 
such  commodities  as  they  want.  It  is  service  such  as  this  that  Southern 
Railway  Company  and  the  companies  associated  with  it  have  undertaken 
to  perform  with  respect  to  trade  with  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  and,  to  some  extent,  with  other  foreign  countries,  through  their 
South  American  Agency,  through  Foreign  Freight  Agents  at  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  through  freight  traffic  agents  at  other  seaports. 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  special  service  is  now  beginning 
to  show  real  results  and  to  justify  the  experiment. 
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Looking  Into  the  Future’ 

Messrs.  Twin-Toastmasters,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

, Whether  or  not  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  of  mankind,  we  can  but  admire  the  fine  workings  and  the  perfect 
co-ordmatmn  of  those  mysterious  laws  which  govern  and  regulate  all  forms 
o living  organisms,  fitting  each  for  its  own  peculiar  environments.  The 
improvement  or  the  extinction  of  particular  species,  call  it  “a  process  of 
Nature”  or,  if  we  choose,  “A  dispensation  of  Providence,”  which  is  really 
the  same  thing,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  slow  but  sure  execution 
of  the  inviolable  laws  of  Nature. 

j Some  scientists  assert  that  life  is  but  the  functioning  of  organs;  and 
ey  profess  to  trace,  in  a more  or  less  logical  manner,  the  evolution  of 
mankind  back  to  the  “origin  of  species.”  And  even  though  all  their  theories 
and  claims  be  granted,  it  does  not  preclude  or  refute  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  Author,  or  his  plans  which  undeniably  are  evidenced  by  such  evolu- 
tion or  “improvement  of  species.”  And  when  we  are  reminded  that  He  has 
created  nothing  in  vain,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  His  plans  are  maturing 
and  that  we  actually  are  performing  our  humble  roles  in  the  stupendous 
work  designed  by  the  Supreme  Architect. 

In  all  living  organisms  there  are  ever  at  work  changes  involving  the 
waste  oi  component  tissues  which  render  necessary,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  proper  assimilation  of  nutritive  matter;  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  that  due  relation  exist  between  the  processes  of 
waste  and  repair  so  that  one  may  not  be  in  excess  of  the  other.  When  the 
supply  of  nutritive  matter  is  suspended  or  diminished  from  any  cause  a 
wasting  results  in  the  affected  parts  or  organs  of  the  living  body,  and  this 
wasting  is  called  Atrophy. 

ATROPHY. 

Atrophy  may  result  from  disuse  of  certain  members  or  from  a cessation 
ot  the  functions  of  certain  organs.  The  rudimentary  legs  of  the  whale  is 
an  example  of  the  disuse  of  members  of  the  body,  due  primarily  to  changed 
environments;  whereas  the  eyeless  fish  of  subterranean  streams  is  an  ex- 
ample of  atrophy  due  to  a cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sight. 

Atiophy  may  affect  only  certain  members  or  organs,  or  it  may  affect 
the  entire  body,  as  the  flow  of  blood  becomes  interrupted.  It  cannot  result 
as  long  as  the  flow  of  blood  is  normal  and  nutrition  unimpaired,  because  this 
is  the  natural  agency  for  the  renewal  of  wornout  tissues. 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  these  laws  which  govern  the  waste  and 
repair  of  individual  living  bodies,  are  separable  and  distinct  from  the  laws 
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governing  evolution  of  species.  All  these  various  natural  laws  “work 
together,”  co-ordinated  with  finest  precision. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  presume  a limit  to  the  application  of  any  such  laws. 
They  govern  the  lowest  forms  of  life  with  the  exact  rigidity  that  they  con- 
trol the  highest.  No  living  organism  is  exempted.  And,  as  Darwin  had 
attempted  to  prove,  not  only  individuals  but  groups  of  individuals  are 
affected atrophied  or  hypertrophied,  if  you  please,  according  to  the  nutri- 

tion supplied  to  the  different  members  and  organs  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  changing  environments  of  the  living  bodies,  and  this  is  the  basic  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species,  their  improvement  and  their  extinction. 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  these  self-same  laws  do  not  govern  nations. 
Nations  themselves  are  bodies— aggregations  of  individual  living  members, 
in  the  same  sense  that  species  are  classes.  A nation  may  become  atrophied, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  a cessation  or  diminution  of  commerce,  which  a nation 
requires  to  be  healthy  and  strong.  The  agency  of  nutrition  of  a nation  is  its 
TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES.  Commerce  is  the  nutriment.  Take 
away  commerce,  or  close  the  avenues  of  exchange,  and  you  certainly  deprive 
a nation  of  all  means  of  subsistence;  its  body  politic  becomes  atrophied  and 

the  nation  perishes. 

ENGINEERING  A NATION. 


You  might  ask  me,  and  quite  properly,  why  I should  mention  matters  of 
this  nature  to  Engineers  who  have  to  do  only  with  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  works.  And,  furthermore,  what  it  might  have  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  my  talk,  “Looking  into  the  Future.”  “Engineering”  is  a very  broad 
term-  nevertheless,  however  broad  it  may  be,  it  is  limited  to  the  providing 
of  ways  and  means  for  the  future.  No  engineering  work  was  ever 
undertaken  for  purposes  of  the  past-always  for  work  to  be  performed. 
The  Engineer,  of  necessity,  must  consider  the  requirement  of  the  future— 
the  load  to  be  carried,  the  work  to  be  performed.  Efficiency  and  economy 
are  his  watch-words. 


Possibly  some  of  us  have  never  stopped  to  consider  that  we  all,  m our 
humble  capacities,  are  engineers— engineers  engaged  in  the  greatest  project 
ever  undertaken-the  building  of  a nation,  a republic  wherein  each  person  is 
a living  member.  Some  of  us  are  engaged  in  the  building  or  upbuilding  d 
railroads,  some  in  building  cities,  or  enlarging  them,  some  are  electrica 
engineers,  some  are  sanitary  engineers;  nevertheless,  in  whatever  capacity 
vou  are  a part  of  an  inseparable  whole,  a living  body  whose  mind  is  the 
concrete  mind  of  all;  whose  nutritive  system  is  the  highways  of  commerce 
the  railroads;  whose  nervous  system  is  an  elabarote  network  of  electrn 
wires  whereby  surpluses  and  deficiencies  are  reported  and  adjusted,  h ac 
tories  and  mills  are  its  digestive  organs  whereby  raw  materials  are  manu 
factored  for  constructive  purposes. 

How  fitting  therefore  is  our  Motto:  E Pluribus  Unum!  One  giganti- 
living body  composed  of  a hundred  million  living  members,  each  an  activ- 
unit  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  country. 
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Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  the  thought  that  the  constructive  work 
this  great  republic  is  completed.  It  has  only  begun.  The  illustrious 
pioneers  who  have  gone  before  simply  “laid  out”  the  rough  plans;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  their  license;  and  when  they  anchored  their 
:annons  to  defend  that  declaration,  they  drove  the  stakes  for  the  greatest 
oation  the  world  has  ever  seen — a nation  that  has  grown  and  is  growing,  a 
nation  that  has  been  described  as  follows: 

Bounded  on  the  East  by  the  primeval  chaos; 

On  the  North  by  the  Aurora  Borealis; 

On  the  West  by  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes; 

And  on  the  South  by  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

EVOLUTION. 

Wrapped  in  the  harsh  iconoclastic  statements  of  the  Scientists  relative 
to  the  origin  of  life,  we  find  a beautiful  thought  shimmering  with  truth:  the 
functioning  of  organs  began  coincident  with  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
living  tissues.  So  far  as  this  applies  to  the  origin  of  species  of  animal  life, 
it  is  wholly  theoretical,  because  eons  are  involved.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  origin  of  species  of  national  life,  the  evolution  of  which  is  historical 
and  affords  some  striking  analogies. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  A NATION. 

In  1776,  the  United  States  of  America  was  conceived.  It  was  composed 
of  a hoo-doo  number  of  states— the  original  thirteen.  The  first  seventy 
years  of  our  National  existence — until  about  1845 — was  what  might  be 
called  the  embryotic  period  of  its  existence.  The  nation  that  we  know  today 
was  not  born  until  the  modern  means  of  transportation  was  introduced 
and  commerce,  the  life  blood  of  the  nation,  began  to  flow.  With  the  puffing 
of  the  first  locomotive,  the  throb  of  life  began. 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  most  peculiar  aspect  of  this  situation  is  sur- 
prisingly Darwinistic,  in  that  life  began  with  the  functioning  of  organs  and 
the  flow  of  blood.  It  may  have  been  a “process  of  nature”  or  it  may  have 
been  a “dispensation  of  Providence”  that  gave  us  a suitable  means  of  trans- 
portation at  the  very  time  it  was  required  for  the  evolution  of  a new  species. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  dire  need  of  improved  means  of  transportation 
was  recognized  early,  and  that  Congress  had  made  appropriations  for  elab- 
orate systems  of  highways  and  waterways,  all  of  which  now  are  practically 
abandoned— that  which  remains  is  but  a silent  marker  of  progress,  foot-prints 
in  mud  which  shall  turn  to  stone,  to  commemorate  a passing  type  of  motive 
power.  As  the  legs  of  the  whale  have  become  atrophied  since  circumstances 
drove  its  prehistoric  ancestors  into  new  environments,  so  indeed  are  the  legs 
of  our  motive  power  being  atrophied  since  circumstances  have  compelled  us 
to  improve  our  means  of  transportation. 

A PERIOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Following  the  embryotic  period  of  seventy  years,  another  seventy  years 
has  passed,  a period  of  development  that  is  without  precedent.  The  youngest 
nation  in  the  world  has  grown  to  be  the  richest,  inherently  the  strongest, 
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and  the  only  great  nation  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wonderful 
cities,  with  comforts  and  conveniences  undreamed  of,  have  sprung  into 
existence  almost  over  night — an  engineering  feat  that  has  no  counterpart 
in  history. 

Yet  we  are  not  a finished  product;  we  have  only  begun.  Upon  the 
foundations  of  the  past,  we  shall  have  to  erect  the  structures  of  the  future, 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load  of  responsibilities  that  we 
have  assumed.  However,  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  establish  a prin- 
ciple, and  we  know  with  unquestioned  certainty  that  this  principle  involves 
transportation  facilities — a circulating  system,  economical  and  efficient,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  commerce. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  development  of  our  Transportation  facilities  has 
been  along  purely  natural  lines.  Undeveloped  natural  resources  and  the  prom- 
ise of  ultimate  financial  reward,  have  lured  Capital  into  railroad  construction 
far  in  advance  of  actual  needs, — possibly  the  Nation  could  have  “existed”  as 
it  existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam  locomotives,  but  it  could  not 
possibly  have  thrived  as  it  has  with  its  free  circulating  system. 

Capital  is  still  awaiting  its  reward,  but  the  Nation  as  a whole  has 
grown  wonderfully  rich — its  wealth  having  increased  from  Seven  Billion  in 
1850  to  One  Hundred  Seven  Billion  in  1910.  Certainly,  this  could  never 
have  been  possible  without  suitable  transportation. 

The  “stop  thief”  trick  is  old  in  the  profession,  but  we  are  told  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  And  the  Railroads  owning  to  their  varied  and 
scattered  interests,  offer  an  inviting  field  for  exploitation.  We  have  heard 
much  about  over-capitalization  and  time-worn  stock- jobbing;  but  when  we 
consider  the  substantial  wealth  that  the  railroads  have  created  in  the  past 
fifty  years  referred  to,  we  certainly  must  be  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  railroad  construction  and  operation,  on 
the  whole. 

However,  between  the  professional  politician  and  the  professional  labor 
organizer,  both  with  bad  axes  to  grind  and  both  incessantly  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  “De  world  am  flat  and  de  sun  do  move,”  we  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  these  most  essential  facts. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  railroad  mileage 
in  the  United  States  is  being  operated  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  in  other 
words,  bankrupt!  This  is  a record  of  insolvency  unparalled  in  history — a 
most  alarming  condition  of  affairs,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
thousands  of  investors  who  in  good  faith  have  invested  their  money  in 
railroad  securities,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  millions  of  patriotic  citizens 
who  are  responsible  for  engineering  this  national  project  of  ours. 

We  should  ever  be  mindful  that  this  Government  is  still  young— that  it 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage;  that  it  is  a living  thing,  wholly  and  solely 
the  product  of  our  will.  And,  too,  that  there  is  much  CONSTRUCTIVE 
work  to  be  done,  to  offset  the  DESTRUCTIVE  work  that  has  now  thrown 
42,000  miles  of  our  railroad  upon  the  mercy  of  the  courts. 
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Heretofore,  in  the  making  of  their  rates  to  meet  their  financial  needs, 
;he  railroads  have  availed  themselves  of  a natural  means  of  self-preservation, 
^.nd  in  fighting,  out  in  the  open,  their  disputes  with  the  brigands  of  labor, 
;hey  have  enjoyed  at  least  a living  chance. 

Now,  the  power  to  make  their  own  rates  is  withdrawn  absolutely  except 
n the  matter  of  reducing  rates — even  though  the  scale  of  rates  is  much 
ower  than  in  any  other  civilized  country.  Organized  labor  is  strongly  en- 
renched  and  erceedingly  aggressive.  Organized  labor  yields  nothing  what- 
;ver  to  the  Railroads,  and  every  arbitration  award  is  merely  another  tribute 

0 its  autocratic  strength. 

Meantime,  taxes  have  doubled;  and  assessments  for  public  improve- 
ments are  made  without  end  and  without  regard.  Terminals  are  congested 
nd  operation  is  costly.  New  equipment  is  mandatory,  and  so-called  safety 
ppliances  of  every  imaginable  description  are  foisted  upon  the  railroads  who 
iave  no  means  whatever  to  protect  themselves  from  the  enforced  expendi- 
ures  therefor. 

We  are  told  that  the  only  alternative  is  governmental  ownership.  The 
ailroads  themselves  are  getting  around  to  the  point  where  governmental 
wnership  is  no  longer  a thing  to  be  feared.  What  this  means  to  the  public, 
owever,  is  quite  a different  story. 

Atrophy  of  the  nation  is  not  only  a possibility,  but  it  is  actually  de- 
eloping  very  rapidly.  There  was  less  miles  of  new  railroad  constructed 

1 1915  than  in  any  year  in  the  past  fifty  years.  In  1915,  over  20,000  miles 
f railroad  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  a capitalization  of 
ver  $1,070,000,000,  making  a total  of  approximately  42,000  miles  operated 
, y receivers  in  that  year. 

This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  to  erect  our  structures  for 
ie  future!  42,000  miles  of  misplaced  confidence.  42,000  miles  of  lost  hope. 

Aside  from  the  rank  injustice  to  the  innocent  and  trusting  purchaser  of 
rilroad  securities;  aside  from  all  the  wealth  that  has  been  created  con- 
ngent  wholly  upon  transportation  facilities;  aside  from  the  unprecedented 
se  of  this  nation  among  nations  of  the  world;  aside  from  the  every-day 
ixuiies  that  are  ours,  undreamed  of  by  monarchs  less  than  one  century 
go — there  is  still  another  phase:  self-preservation!  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
ortance,  it  is  vital,  that  the  internal  circulating  system  of  this  great  living 
ation  must  be  freed  from  the  parasitical  growths.  Otherwise  it  shall  cer- 
binly  become  atrophied  and  fall,  a victim  of  its  own  folly. 

Looking  into  the  future  over  the  wreckage  of  42,000  miles  of  insolvent 
lilroad  property,  let  us  stop  to  consider  the  past,  the  thousands  of  thriving 
ties  that  have  sprung  up  over  night  (so  to  speak)  in  this  wonderful  fairy- 
nd  where  we  ride  upon  the  winds,  where  comforts  of  to-day  were  wild 
aides  of  yesterday;  let  us  set  about  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  seek  the 
•inciple,  never  to  lose  it  again;  let  us  recognize  the  truth  before  we,  like 
e eyeless  fish,  lose  the  faculty  of  vision— if  we  are  inclined  to  be  Dar- 
inistic;  or,  if  religious,  before  the  avenging  hand  of  God  falls  upon  us. 
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Addresses  delivered 


BY 

PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON 

AND 

GEO.  A.  POST 

BEFORE  THE 

RAILWAY  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 


National  organization  of  manufac- 
turing, mercantile  and  engineering 
concerns  which  deal  with  steam 
railways  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Seventh  Annual  Dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
Jan.  27,  1916 


Address  by 

Geo.  A.  Post 

President  of  the  Association 


THERE  is  a word  that  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a half, 
come  into  conspicuous,  con- 
stant and  serious  use  throughout 

our  country,  the  utterance  of 
which  immediately  causes  a copious 
flow  of  other  words  to  be  used 
with  reference  thereto — some  hot, 
some  cool,  some  wise  and  some 

)therwise.  That  word  is : PRE- 

PAREDNESS. In  all  our  country 
vide,  there  probably  could  not  be  as- 
sembled an  audience,  the  personnel 
>f  which  would  have  a more  compre- 
lensive  understanding  of  its  signifi- 
cance, than  does  this  vast  throng.  It 
s the  business  of  most  of  those  here 
gathered  to  be  ready  for  any  and 
very  emergency. 

The  industries  that  support,  and 
hat  are  represented  by,  the  Railway 
business  Association  are,  of  neces- 
ity,  always  looking  to  the  future, 
fanning  to  meet  its  demands.  We 
now  that  the  implement  or  method 
dequate  or  suitable  for  to-day  will 
ecome  inadequate  and  unsuitable 
ov  the  exactions  and  situations  of 
)-morrow.  To  the  rear  sags  the  man 
ontent  with  the  achievements  of  yes- 
irday ; to  the  fore  strides  he  who 
ith  prophetic  vision  penetrates  the 
eil  which  hides  the  future  from  those 
ho  will  not  or  can  not  look  ahead 


and  bestir  themselves.  By  serious 
study,  sober  reasoning,  costly  ex- 
periment, courageous  investment, 
and  effective  organization,  the  emer- 
gent hour  is  faced  with  confidence, 
unexpected  complications  are  coped 
with,  safety  is  assured  and  success  is 
secured.  We  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  coward  who  would  venture 
nothing,  the  penurious  who  would 
spend  nothing,  the  indolent  who 
would  do  nothing,  the  critic  who 
carps  at  everything  that  does  not 
originate  with  him,  and  the  vision- 
ary who  bawls  loudly  for  the  instant 
approval  of  anything  that  he  thinks 
he  thinks.  We  know  better  than  to 
run  away  from  trouble,  for  as  we 
flee  it  will  surely  overtake  us,  being 
unopposed.  By  facing  it  manfully, 
we  can  at  least  palliate  it,  perhaps, 
or  by  the  might  of  right  over- 
whelm it. 

We  are  prepared  for  the  shocks  of 
commercial  contest,  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  important  factors 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  We  do  not  prate  as 
much  about  our  patriotism  as  do 
some  who  are  not  as  busy  doing  real 
things  as, we,  but  we  are  patriotic  all 
the  same.  We  are  considerably  in- 
terested in  this  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave.  We  love  it.  Du- 
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ties  falling  to  us  to  perform  in  its  de- 
fence will  be  performed  with  all  our 
brains,  equipment,  resources,  and 
hearts.  With  alacrity  will  we  par- 
ticipate in  councils  for  the  maturing 
and  effectuation  of  plans  conceived 
for  the  industrial  preparedness  of 
our  nation. 

In  our  associated  capacity,  we 
have,  during  the  past  seven  years, 
taken  cognizance  of  the  necessity  for 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  our  rail- 
ways. Their  preparedness  for  the 
tonnage  of  peace  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen  of  the  country. 
It  is  for  that  we  have  labored,  per- 
sistently, earnestly,  and  with  civil 
tongue.  If  their  preparedness  as  an 
arm  of  national  defence  now  looms 
large  as  of  gravest  importance,  then, 
indeed,  must  the  efforts  of  our  Asso- 
ciation be  re-doubled,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  all  citizens  toward  them  must 
be  that  of  appreciation  of  their 
needs,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
impotence  of  our  country  in  time  of 
peril  if  they  shall  be  impoverished 
in  resources  and  inadequate  in  equip- 
ment. Railroads  in  the  hands  of  Re- 
ceivers are  prepared  only  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Sheriff ’s  hammer.  Rail- 
roads without  a surplus  are  a men- 
ace to  the  prosperity  and  safety 
of  all  whom  they  should  serve  in 
peace  or  in  case  of  invasion.  For  the 
railroads  we  ask  nothing  they  do  not 
deserve,  nothing  that  shall  do  hurt 
to  anyone,  but  we  do  ask  for  them 
everything  that  will  make  them 
strong — strong  in  peace,  strong  for 
national  defence,  and  strong  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  which  con- 
fidence they  are  striving  mightily  to 
win. 


You,  sir,  our  welcome  and  illus- 
trious guest,  whom  we  delight  to 
honor  to-night,  in  your  memorable 
letter  to  that  distinguished  railway 
executive,  Mr.  Frank  Trumbull, 
who,  happily,  and  to  our  pleasure,  is 
at  our  board  upon  this  occasion, 
said : 


“The  laws  must  speak  plainly 
and  effectively  against  whatever  is 
wrong,  or  against  the  public  in- 
terest, and  these  laws  must  be  ob- 
served ; for  the  rest,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  enterprise,  we 
must  all  stand  as  one  to  see  jus- 
tice done  and  all  fair  assistance 
rendered,  and  rendered  ungrudg 
ingly.” 


To  that  sentiment,  in  behalf  of  al 
whose  interests  abide  in  the  realm  o? 
transportation,  I utter  an  unctuous 
“Amen!” 

In  your  recent  address  to  the  Con 
gress  you  said : 


lap 


tap 


“The  transportation  problem  i 
an  exceedingly  serious  and  press 
ing  one  in  this  country.  There  ha 
from  time  to  time  of  late  been  rea 
son  to  fear  that  our  railroad 
would  not  much  longer  be  able  t 
cope  with  it  successfully,  as  aj 
present  equipped  and  co-ordinatec  I 
* * * It  seems  to  me  that  i 

might  be  the  part  of  wisdon 
therefore,  before  further  legisk 
tion  in  this  field  is  attempted,  t 
look  at  the  whole  problem  of  c< 
ordination  and  efficiency  in  th 
full  light  of  a fresh  assessment  c 
circumstance  and  opinion,  as 
guide  to  dealing  with  the  sever; 
parts  of  it.” 
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A hope  was  thereby  aroused  in  the 
breasts  of  those  burdened  with  the 
responsibilities  of  railway  manage- 
ment, and  those  to  whom  a wise  solu- 
tion of  our  railway  problems  means 
the  difference  between  solvency  and 
bankruptcy,  that  from  your  recom- 
mendation there  may  come  such  a 
broad,  deep,  sincere  governmental 
study  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
the  carrier  and  the  carried,  as  shall 
result  in  legislation  that  shall  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  to  a realm  too 
long  disturbed  by  animosities  and 
reprisals,  the  outgrowth  of  condi- 
tions and  practices  to  be  forever 
ended.  Shall  there  be  need  of  or- 
ganization of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, so  that  they  may  become  a uni- 
fied force  for  national  protection, 
happy  will  be  our  people  as  they 
shall  witness  the  masterful  mental 
fertility,  the  indomitable  energy,  the 
eager  willingness  and  devoted  loy- 
alty to  our  country  of  the  railway 
officials  of  the  United  States. 

Speaking  of  preparedness,  this 


audience,  so  large  in  number  and,  in 
character  so  splendidly  representa- 
tive of  our  nation’s  business,  is  now 
unanimously  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, and  has  been  all  the  time  I 
have  been  talking — and  impatient  to 
do  it — to  show  our  Nation’s  Chief 
how  deep  is  our  appreciation  of  the 
highly  prized  honor  he  has  done  us 
by  his  acceptance  of  our  invitation 
to  speak  to  us  to-night.  While 
others  may  gaily  and  with  care-free 
abandon  tell  in  boisterous  speech 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  he, 
upon  his  shoulders  rest  the  crushing 
burdens  of  State,  placed  there  by  the 
Electorate.  Resolute  he  stands  for 
the  honor  of  America,  calm  in  mien, 
high  in  purpose,  a patriot  in  every 
heartbeat,  his  words  the  mightiest  in 
import  that  are  uttered  in  our  land. 

Rise,  fellow  Americans,  you  are 
now  free  to  give  enthusiastic  expres- 
sion to  your  sentiments  of  respect, 
admiration,  gratitude  and  welcome 
to 

OUR  PRESIDENT ! 
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Address  by  the 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson 

President  of  the  United  States 


MR.  TOASTMASTER,  and 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  exactions  of  my  official 
duties  have  recently  been  so  great  that 
it  has  been  very  seldom  indeed  that  I 
could  give  myself  so  great  a pleasure 
as  that  which  I am  enjoying  tonight.  It 
is  a great  pleasure  to  come  and  be 
greeted  in  such  generous  fashion  by 
i men  so  thoughtful  as  yourselves  and 
so  deeply  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  of  the  nation; 

I and  I consider  it  a privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
things  to  which  we  ought  to  give  our 
most  careful  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion. 

America’s  New  Position 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
most  demands  clarification  just  now 
is  the  question  to  which  your  toast- 
master has  referred, — the  question  of 
preparation  for  national  defense.  I say 
that  it  stands  in  need  of  clarification 
because,  singularly  enough,  it  has  been 
deeply  clouded  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice. It  is  very  singular  that  a ques- 
tion, the  elements  of  which  are  so 
simple  and  so  obvious,  should  have 
been  so  beclouded  by  the  discussion  of 
men  of  high  motive,  men  of  purpose 
as  handsome  as  any  of  us  may  claim, 
and  yet  apparently  incapable  of  divest- 
ing themselves  of  that  sort  of  provin- 
cialism which  consists  in  thinking  the 
contents  of  their  own  mind  to  be  the 
contents  of  the  mind  of  the  world. 
For  gentlemen,  while  America  is  a 
ray  great  nation,  while  America  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  fine  force  and 


accomplishment,  America  does  not 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  world. 
We  live  in  a world  which  we  did  not 
make,  -which  we  cannot  alter,  which 
we  cannot  think  into  a different  condi- 
tion from  that  which  actually  exists. 
It  would  be  a hopeless  piece  of  pro- 
vincialism to  suppose  that  because  we 
think  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  permit 
us  to  enjoy  that  thought  without  dis- 
turbance. 

How  Differ  on  National  Safety ? 

It  is  a surprising  circumstance  also 
that  men  should  allow  partisan  feeling 
or  personal  ambition  to  creep  into  the 
discussion  of  this  fundamental  thing. 
How  can  Americans  differ  about  the 
safety  of  America? 

And  I,  for  my  part,  am  ambitious 
that  America  should  do  a greater  and 
more  difficult  thing  than  the  great  na- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
have  done.  In  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, men  without  distinction  of  party 
have  drawn  together  to  accomplish  a 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Is 
it  not  a more  difficult  and  a more  de- 
sirable thing  that  all  Americans  should 
put  partisan  prepossession  aside  and 
draw  together  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  peace?  I covet  that  distinc- 
tion for  America,  and  I believe  that 
America  is  going  to  enjoy  that  dis- 
tinction. 

Forgetting  Party  Lines 

Only  the  other  day  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  minority  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives  delivered  a speech 
that  showed  that  he  was  ready, 
and  I take  it  for  granted  that 
the  men  behind  him  were  ready,  to 
forget  party  lines  in  order  that  all  men 
may  act  with  a common  mind  and  im- 
pulse for  the  service  of  the  country. 
And  I want,  upon  this  first  public  oc- 
casion, to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect 
and  obligation  to  him. 

I find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  ap- 
proach this  subject  without  very  deep 
emotion,  gentlemen,  because  when  we 
speak  of  America  and  the  things  that 
are  to  be  conserved  in  her,  does  it  not 
call  a wonderful  picture  into  your 
mind?  America  is  young  still,  she  is 
not  yet  even  in  the  heyday  of  her  de- 
velopment and  power.  Think  of  the 
great  treasures  of  youth  and  energy 
and  ideal  purpose  still  to  be  drawn 
from  the  deep  sources  from  which  this 
nation  has  always  drawn  its  light. 

America  Free  to  Help 

Think  of  the  service  which  those 
forces  can  and  must  render  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Think  of  the  posi- 
tion into  which  America  has  been 
drawn,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 
She  alone  is  free  to  help  find  things 
wherever  they  show  themselves  in  the 
world.  And  she  is  forced,  also, 
whether  she  will  or  no,  in  the  decades 
immediately  ahead  of  us,  to  furnish 
the  world  with  its  chief  economic 
guidance  and  assistance. 

It  is  very  fine  to  remember  what 
ideals  will  be  back  of  that  assistance. 
Economic  assistance  in  itself  is  not 
necessarily  handsome.  It  is  a legiti- 
mate thing  to  make  money  ; but  it  is 
not  an  ideal  thing  to  make  money. 
Money  brings  with  it  power,  which 
may  be  well  or  ill  employed.  And  it 
should  be  the  pride  of  America  always 
to  employ  her  money  to  the  highest 
purpose.  Yet,  if  we  are  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  that  now  surges  across 
the  water  and  swirls  even  in  the  East- 
ern regions  of  the  world,  we  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  keep  a free  hand  to  do 


the  high  things  that  we  intend  to  do. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ex- 
amine ourselves  and  so  order  that  we 
can  make  certain  that  the  tasks  im- 
posed upon  us  will  be  performed,  and 
well  performed. 
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Provincial  No  Longer 


America  has  been  reluctant  to  match 
her  wits  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  I face  a body  of  men  like  this 
it  is  almost  incredible  to  remember 
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that  only  yesterday  they  were  afraid 
to  put  their  wits  into  free  competition 
with  the  world.  The  best  brains  in 
the  world  afraid  to  match  brains  with 
the  rest  of  the  world!  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  provincial.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  stand  behind  protecting  de- 
vices. And  now,  we  are  thrust  out 
to  do,  on  a scale  never  dreamed  of  in 
recent  generations  in  America,  the 
business  of  the  world.  We  can  not 
longer  be  a provincial  nation. 

Let  no  man  dare  to  say,  if  he  would 
speak  the  truth,  that  the  question  of 
preparation  for  national  defense  is  a 
question  of  war  or  of  peace.  If  there 
is  one  passion  more  deep  seated  in 
the  hearts  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
than  another,  it  is  the  passion  for 
peace.  No  nation  in  the  world  ever 
more  instinctively  turned  away  from 
the  thought  of  war  than  this  nation  to 
which  we  belong.  Partly  because,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  in  the  un 
restricted  area  of  its  opportunities,  it 
has  found  nothing  to  covet  in  the  pos- 
sessions and  power  of  other  nations. 


the 
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Maintaining  Peace 


There  is  no  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment in  America.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious American  man  to  take  one 
foot  of  territory  from  any  nation  in 
the  world.  I myself  share  to  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  profound  love 
for  peace.  I have  sought  to  maintain 
peace  against  very  great,  and  some- 
times very  unfair  odds,  and  I arr 
ready,  at  any  time,  to  use  every  powei 
that  is  in  me  to  prevent  such  a catas- 
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trophe  as  war  coming  upon  this  coun- 
try. So  that  it  is  not  permissible  for 
any  man  to  say  with  anxiety  that  the 
defense  of  the  nation  has  the  least 
) tinge  in  it  of  desire  for  power  which 
| can  be  used  to  bring  on  war. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  something 
that  the  American  people  love  better 
than  they  love  peace.  They  love  the 
> principles  upon  which  their  political 
life  is  founded.  They  are  ready  at 
I any  time  to  fight  for  the  vindication 
of  their  character  and  of  their  honor. 
They  will  at  no  time  seek  a contest, 
but  they  will  at  no  time  cravenly  avoid 
it.  Because  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
k the  country  ought  to  fight  for  and  that 
every  nation  ought  to  fight  for,  it  is 
the  integrity  of  its  own  convictions. 
We  cannot  surrender  our  convictions. 
) I would  rather  surrender  territory 
i than  surrender  those  ideals  which  are 
the  stafif  of  life  for  the  soul  itself. 

Holding  Ideals  for  Others 

And  because  we  hold  certain  ideals, 
we  have  thought  it  was  right  we 
should  hold  them  for  others  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  America  has  more 
than  once  given  evidence  of  the  gen- 
erosity and  disinterestedness  of  its 
love  of  liberty.  It  has  been  willing  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  others  as  well 
as  for  its  own  liberty.  The  world 
sneered  when  we  set  out  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Cuba,  but  the  world  does  not 
sneer  any  longer.  The  world  now 
knows  what  it  was  then  loath  to  be- 
lieve, that  a nation  can  sacrifice  its 
own  interests  and  its  own  blood  for 
the  sake  of  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  another  people.  And  whether  by 
one  process  or  another  we  have  made 
ourselves  in  some  sort  the  champions 
of  free  government  and  national 
sovereignty  in  both  continents  of  this 
hemisphere. 

So  that  there  are  certain  obligations, 
which  every  American  knows,  that  we 
have  undertaken.  The  first  and  pri- 
mary obligation  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  our  own  sovereignty 
— which  goes  as  of  course.  There  is 


also  the  maintenance  of  our  liberty  to 
develop  our  political  institutions  with- 
out hindrance,  and  last  of  all,  there 
is  the  determination  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  stand  as  the  strong  brother  of 
all  those  in  this  hemisphere  who  will 
maintain  the  same  principles  and  fol- 
low the  same  ideals  of  liberty. 

Mexico  and  World  Politics 

May  I venture  to  insert  here  a par- 
enthesis ? Have  any  of  you  thought 
of  this?  We  have  slowly,  very  slowly 
indeed,  begun  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  other  states  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. If  we  should  go  into  Mexico, 
do  you  know  what  would  happen  ? All 
the  sympathies  of  the  rest  of  America 
would  look  across  the  water,  and  not 
northward  to  the  great  republic  which 
we  profess  to  represent.  And  do  you 
not  see  the  consequences  that  would 
ensue  in  every  international  relation- 
ship? Have  the  gentlemen  who  have 
rushed  down  to  Washington  to  insist 
that  we  should  go  into  Mexico  re- 
flected upon  the  politics  of  the  world? 

Time  and  Opinion 

Nobody  seriously  supposes,  gentle- 
men, that  the  United  States  needs  to 
fear  an  invasion  of  its  own  territory. 
What  America  has  to  fear,  if  she  has 
anything  to  fear,  are  indirect,  round- 
about, flank  movements,  upon  her  reg- 
nant position  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Are  we  going  to  open  those 
gates,  or  are  we  going  to  close  them? 
For  they  are  the  gates  to  the  hearts  of 
our  American  friends  to  the  south  of 
us,  and  not  gates  to  the  ports.  Win 
their  spirits  and  you  have  won  the 
only  sort  of  leadership  and  the  only 
sort  of  safety  that  America  covets. 
We  must  all  of  us  think,  from  this 
time  out,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  the 
world,  and  must  learn  what  it  is  that 
America  has  set  out  to  maintain  as  a 
standard  bearer  for  all  those  who  love 
liberty  and  justice  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  political  action. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  must  find  means 
to  do  this  thing  which  are  suitable  to 


the  time  and  suitable  to  our  own 
ideals.  Suitable  to  the  time:  Does 

anybody  understand  the  time?  Per- 
haps when  you  learned,  as  I dare  say 
you  did  learn  beforehand,  that  I was 
expecting  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preparedness,  you  recalled  the 
address  which  I made  to  Congress 
something  more  than  a year  ago,  in 
which  I said  that  this  question  of 
military  preparedness  was  not  a 
pressing  question.  But  more  than 
a year  has  gone  by  since  then, 
and  I would  be  ashamed  if  I had 
not  learned  something  in  fourteen 
months.  The  minute  I stop  chang- 
ing my  mind  as  President  with 
the  change  of  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  world,  I will  be  a back  number. 

Tariff  Board 

There  is  another  thing  about  which 
I have  changed  my  mind.  A year  ago 
I was  not  in  favor  of  a tariff  board. 
And  I will  tell  you  why ; because  then 
the  only  purpose  of  a tariff  board  was 
to  keep  alive  an  unprofitable  contro- 
versy. If  you  set  up  any  board  of  in- 
quiry whose  purpose  it  is  to  keep  busi- 
ness disturbed  and  to  make  it  always 
an  open  question  what  you  are  going 
to  do  about  the  public  policy  of  the 
Government,  I am  opposed  to  it.  And 
the  very  men  who  were  dinning  it 
into  our  ears  that  what  business 
wanted  was  to  be  let  alone,  were  many 
of  them  men  who  were  insisting  that 
we  should  start  up  a controversy  that 
meant  that  we  could  not  let  it  alone. 
There  is  a great  deal  more  opinion 
vocal  in  this  world  than  is  consistent 
with  logic. 

But  the  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent time  are  these : There  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  under  our  eyes,  an  eco- 
nomic revolution.  No  man  under- 
stands that  revolution,  no  man  has  the 
elements  of  it  clearly  in  his  mind,  no 
part  of  the  business  of  legislation  with 
regard  to  international  trade  can  be 
undertaken  until  we  do  understand  it. 
And  members  of  Congress  are  too 
busy,  their  duties  are  too  multifarious 


and  distracting,  to  make  it  possible 
within  a sufficiently  short  space  of 
time  for  them  to  master  the  change 
that  is  coming. 

Respect  for  Facts 

I hear  a great  many  things  predicted 
about  the  end  of  the  war,  but  I don’t 
know  anything  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
neither  do  you.  There  are  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  views  as  to  immi- 
gration. Some  men  tell  us  that  at 
least  a million  men  are  going  to  leave 
the  country,  and  others  tell  us  that 
many  millions  are  going  to  rush  into 
it.  Neither  party  knows  what  they  are 
talking  about ; and  I am  one  of  those 
prudent  individuals  who  would  really 
like  to  know  the  facts  before  he 
forms  an  opinion ; not  out  of  wisdom, 
but  out  of  prudence.  I have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  if  I do  not,  the 
facts  will  get  away  with  me.  I have 
come  to  have  a wholesome  respect  for 
the  facts.  I have  had  to  yield  to  them 
sometimes  before  I saw  them  coming, 
and  that  has  led  me  to  keep  a weather 
eye  open  in  order  that  I may  see  them 
coming. 

There  is  so  much  to  understand  that 
we  have  not  the  data  to  comprehend, 
that  I for  one  would  not  dare,  so  far 
as  my  advice  is  concerned,  to  leave  the 
government  without  the  adequate 
means  of  inquiry. 

Future  Uncertain 

But  that  is  another  parenthesis. 
What  I am  trying  to  impress  upon  you 
now  is  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  to-day  are  not  what  they  were 
yesterday,  or  what  they  were  in  any  of 
our  yesterdays;  and  that  it  is  not  cer- 
tain what  they  will  be  to-morrow.  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  the  international 
relations  of  this  country  will  be  to- 
morrow, and  I use  the  word  literally. 
And  I would  not  dare  keep  silent  and 
let  the  country  suppose  that  to-mor- 
row was  certain  to  be  as  bright  as 
today. 

America  will  never  be  the  aggres- 
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sor ; America  will  always  seek  to  the 
last  point,  at  which  her  honor  is  in- 
volved, to  avoid  the  things  which  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world.  But 
America  does  not  control  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world,  and  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  are  faithful  servants  of 
those  things  wdiich  we  love,  and  are 
ready  to  defend  them  against  every 
contingency  that  may  affect  or  impair 
them. 

No  Militarism 

But,  as  I was  saying  a moment  ago, 
we  must  seek  the  means  which  are 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  our 
lives.  It  goes  without  saying,  though 
apparently  it  is  necessary  to  say  it  to 
some  excited  persons,  that  one  thing 
this  country  never  will  endure  is  a 
system  that  can  be  called  militarism. 
But  militarism  consists  in  preparing  a 
great  machine  whose  only  use  is  for 
war,  and  giving  it  no  use  to  which  to 
apply  itself.  Men  who  are  in  charge 
of  edged  tools  and  bidden  prepare 
them  for  exact  and  scientific  use,  grow 
very  impatient  if  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  use  them,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  creation  of  such  an  in- 
strument is  an  insurance  of  peace.  I 
believe  that  it  involves  the  danger  of 
all  the  temptations  that  skillful  per- 
sons have,  to  use  the  things  that  they 
know  how  to  use.  But  we  don’t  have 
to  do  that.  America  is  always  going 
j to  use  her  army  in  two  ways.  She  is 
going  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
peace,  and  she  is  going  to  use  it  as  a 
nucleus  for  expansion  in  those 
things  which  she  does  believe  in, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  her  citizens 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Industrial  Preparation 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question 
of  preparation.  There  is  not  merely 
' the  military  side,  there  is  the  indus- 
i trial  side.  And  the  ideal  which  I have 
. in  mind  is  this,  gentlemen  : We  ought 
i to  have  in  this  country  a great  system 
of  industrial  and  vocational  education, 

. under  federal  guidance,  and  with  fed- 


eral aid,  in  which  a very  large  per- 
centage of  the  youth  of  this  country 
will  be  given  training  in  the  skillful 
use  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  science  in  maneuvre  and  business. 
And  it  will  be  perfectly  feasible  and 
highly  desirable  to  add  to  that  and 
combine  with  it  such  a training  in  the 
mechanism  and  use  and  care  of  arms, 
in  the  sanitation  of  camp;  in  the  sim- 
pler forms  of  maneuvre  and  organiza- 
tion, as  will  make  these  same  men  in- 
dustrially efficient  and  individually 
serviceable  for  national  defense. 

The  point  about  such  a system  will 
be  that  its  emphasis  will  lie  on  the  in- 
dustrial and  civil  side  of  life;  and  that, 
like  all  the  rest  of  America  the  use  of 
force  will  only  be  in  the  background 
and  as  the  last  resort.  So  that  men 
will  think  first  of  their  families  and 
their  daily  work,  of  their  service  in 
the  economic  fields  of  the  country,  and 
only  last  of  all  of  their  serviceability 
to  the  nation  as  soldiers  and  men  at 
arms.  That  is  the  ideal  of  xAmerica. 
But  you  cannot  create  such  a system 
over  night.  You  cannot  create  such  a 
system  rapidly.  It  has  got  to  be  built 
up ; and  I hope  it  will  be  built  up  by 
slow  and  effective  stages.  And  there 
is  something  to  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time. We  must  see  to  it  that  a suffi- 
cient body  of  citizens  is  given  the  kind 
of  training  which  will  make  them  effi- 
cient for  call  into  the  field  in  case  of 
necessity. 

W aste  of  Force 

It  is  discreditable  to  this  country, 
for  this  is  a country  full  of  intelligent 
men,  that  we  should  have  exhibited  to 
the  world  the  example  we  have  some- 
times exhibited  to  it  of  stupidity  and 
brutal  waste  of  force.  Think  of  ask- 
ing men  who  can  be  easily  drawn  to 
come  into  the  field,  crude,  ignorant, 
inexperienced,  and  merely  furnish  the 
stuff  for  camp  fever  and  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy. 

The  sanitary  experience  of  our  army 
in  the  Spanish  War  was  merely  an 
indictment  of  America’s  indifference 
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to  the  manifest  lessons  of  experience 
in  the  matter  of  ordinary  preparation. 
We  have  got  the  men  to  waste,  but 
God  forbid  that  we  should  waste  them. 
Men  who  go  as  efficient  instruments 
of  national  honor  into  the  field  afford 
a very  handsome  spectacle  indeed,  but 
men  who  go  in  crude  and  ignorant 
boys,  only  indict  those  in  authority 
for  stupidity  and  neglect.  And  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  manifest 
duty  to  have  a proper  citizen  reserve. 

National  Guard 

I am  not  forgetting  our  National 
Guard.  I had  the  privilege  of  being 
Governor  of  one  of  our  great  States 
— a State  which  furnishes  this  city 
with  a great  deal  of  its  intelligence. 
Some  Jerseymen  on  either  side  here 
enjoy  that  very  much. 

As  Governor  of  New  Jersey  I was 
brought  into  association  with  what  I 
am  glad  to  believe  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  portions  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States.  I learned 
to  admire  the  men,  to  respect  the  offi- 
cers, and  to  believe  in  the  National 
Guard.  And  I believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  do  very  much 
more  for  the  National  Guard  than  it 
has  ever  done  heretofore.  I believe 
that  that  great  arm  of  our  national 
defense  should  be  built  up  and  encour- 
aged to  the  utmost.  But,  you  know 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  more  than  two  score  States,  and 
that  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  National 
Government  directly  to  direct  its  de- 
velopment and  organization.  And  that 
only  upon  occasion  of  actual  invasion 
has  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  ask  those  men  to  leave 
their  respective  States.  I,  for  my  part, 
am  afraid,  though  some  gentlemen  dif- 
fer with  me,  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  that  force  can  be  made  a direct 
resource  as  a national  reserve  under 
national  authority. 

A National  Reserve 
What  we  need  is  a body  of  men 
trained  in  association  with  units  of  the 


army.  A body  of  men  organized  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  na- 
tional authorities.  A body  of  men 
subject  to  the  immediate  call  to  arms 
of  the  national  authority,  and  yet  men 
not  put  into  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army;  men  left  to  their  tasks  of  civil 
life ; men  supplied  with  equipment  and 
training,  but  not  drawn  from  the 
peaceful  pursuits  which  have  made 
America  great  and  must  keep  her 
great. 

I am  not  a partisan  of  any  one  plan. 

I have  had  too  much  experience  to 
think  that  it  is  right  to  say  that  the 
plan  which  I proposed  is  the  only  plan 
that  will  work,  because  I have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  there  may  be 
other  plans  which  will  work.  But  what 
I am  for,  and  what  every  American 
ought  to  insist  upon,  is  a body  of  at 
least  half  a million  trained  citizens 
who  will  serve  under  conditions  of 
danger  as  an  immediately  available  na- 
tional  reserve. 

The  Navy 

I am  not  saying  anything  about  the 
Navy,  because  I don’t  want  to  go  to 
sea.  I want  to  stick  to  the  one  theme 
to-night,  because  for  some  reason 
there  is  not  the  same  controversy 
about  the  Navy  that  there  is  about  the 
Army.  The  Navy  is  obvious  and  eas- 
ily understood.  The  Army  apparently 
is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  and  un- 
derstand. We  have  a traditional  pre- 
judice against  armies  which  makes  us 
stop  thinking  the  minute  we  begin  talk- 
ing about  them.  We  suppose  that  all 
armies  are  alike,  and  that  there  can 
not  be  an  American  system  in  this  in- 
stance, but  that  it  must  be  the  Euro- 
pean system,  and  that  is  what  I for 
one  am  trying  to  divest  my  own  mind 
of.  The  Navy  is  so  obvious  an  instru- 
ment of  national  defense,  that  I be- 
lieve that  with  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  the  detail,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  difficult  to  carry  out  a proper  and 
reasonable  program  for  the  increase! 
of  the  Navy.  But  that  is  another  i 
story ; and  you  know  I have  to  give  a 
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good  many  speeches  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  I must  save  something  to 
subsequent  days.  My  theme  to-night 
is  National  Defense  on  Land,  where 
we  seem  most  ignorant  of  it  and  most 
negligent  about  it. 

Political  Accounting 

I do  not  want  to  leave  upon  your 
minds  the  impression  that  I have  any 
anxiety  as  to  the  outcome,  for  I have 
not  the  slightest.  There  is  only  one 
way  that  parties  and  individuals  win 
the  confidence  of  this  nation  and  that 
is  to  do  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
done.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  deceived. 
Speeches  are  not  going  to  win  elec- 
tions. The  facts  are  going  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  speak  louder  than 
anybody  who  controverts  them.  No 
political  party,  no  group  of  men  can 
ever  disappoint  America.  This  is  a 
year  of  political  accounting,  and 
Americans  in  politics  are  rather  ex- 
pert accountants.  They  know  what 
the  books  contain  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  deceived  by  it.  No  man  is 
going  to  hide  behind  any  excuses.  The 
goods  must  be  delivered  or  the  confi- 
dence will  not  be  enjoyed;  and  for  my 
part  I hope  every  man  in  public  life 
will  get  what  is  coming  to  him. 


For  National  Accord 

But  if  this  is  true,  gentlemen,  it  is 
because  of  the  things  that  lie  much 
deeper  than  laughter,  much  deeper 
than  cheers ; that  lie  down  at  the  very 
roots  of  our  life.  America  refuses  to 
be  deceived  about  the  things  which 
most  concern  her,  national  honor,  na- 
tional safety.  All  have  confidence  in 
everything  that  she  represents.  It  is 
a solemn  time  when  men  must  exam- 
ine not  only  their  purposes,  but  their 
hearts,  when  men  must  purge  them- 
selves of  individual  ambition,  when 
men  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  ready 
for  the  utmost  self-sacrifice  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  common  welfare. 

Let  no  man  dare  be  a marplot.  Let 
no  man  bring  partisan  passion  into 
these  great  things.  Let  men  honestly 
debate  the  facts,  and  courageously  act 
upon  them,  and  then  there  will  come 
that  day  when  the  world  will  say, 
“This  America  that  we  thought  was 
full  of  a multitude  of  contrary  ideas, 
now  speaks  with  the  great  volume  of 
the  heart’s  accord,  and  that  great  heart 
of  America  has  behind  it  the  moral 
force  of  righteousness  and  the  hope 
and  the  liberty  of  mankind.” 
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